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AMAZZINI  (BEiiNARdiN),  an  Italian  pbysicito,  wa# 
bora  of  a  citizen's  faooily  at  Carpi  near  Modena^  Nov.  5^ 
1633.    When  he  bad  laid  a  foundation  in  grammar  and 
classical  literature  in  bis  own  country,  he  went  to  Parma 
to  study  philosophy ;  and>  afterwards  applying  himself  to 
.physic^  toiok  a  doctor's  degree  there  in  1659.     Then  he 
.went  CO  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  penetrating  still  further  into 
,bis  art;  and  afterwards  settled  as  a  practitioner  in  the  duchy 
of  Castro.     After  ^ome  time,  ill  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
^tum  to  Carpi  for  his  nattye  air^  where  he  married,  and  fol- 
lowed the  business  .of  bb ,  profession ;  but  in  1671,  at  the 
.advice  of  some  friends^  be  removed  to  Modena.  '  His  bre- 
thren of  the  faculty  there  conceived  at  first  but  meanly  of 
his  learning  and  abilities ;  but,  .when  he  had  undeceived 
them  by  his  publications^  their  contempt  is  said  to  have 
Jbeen  changed  into  jewXoXay.    In  ISBUf  he  was  made  pro« 
lessor  of  physic  in  the  university  of  Modena,  which  was 
just  founded  by  duke  Francis  II. ;  and  be  filled  this  ofiice 
for  eightoen  years,  attending  in  the  mean  time  to  practice, 
.and  not  heelecting  polite  literature,  to  which  he  was  always 
partial)  and  wrote  a  very  elegant  Latin  style*    In  1700,  he 
went  to  P^ua  upon  invitation,  to  be  a  professor  there : 
but  the  infirmities  of  age  began  now  to  come  upon  him. 
He  lost  bis  sight,  and  was  forced  to  read  and  write  with 
other  people's  eyes  and  hands.    The  senate,  however,  of 
Venice  made  him  i^ector  of  the  college  in  1 70S,  and  also 
raised  him  from  the  second  professorship  in  physic  to  the 
iirst.  He  would  have  refused  these  honourable  posts ;  but,  be- 
ing overruled,  performed  ajl  the  functions  of  them  very  dili- 
gently to  the  time  of  bis  deatb.    He  died  Nov*  5,  his  birth* 
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day,  1714|  aged  eighty- one.  Ramazzini  was  a  member  of 
several  of  the  academies  of  science  established  in  Ger« 
many,  Berlin,  &c.,  and  left  several  works ;  the  principal 
of  which,  and  one  which  will  ever  be  held  in  estimation,  is 
his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  artists  and  manufacturers, 
entitled  <<  De  Morbis  Artificum  Diatriba,'*  first  published 
in  1700,  and  frequently  reprinted,  and  published  in  Eng- 
lish»  He  also  published  some  tracts  relative  to  certain 
epidemics,  both  among  men  and  cattle ;  some  "  Epheme- 
rides  Barometricas  ;'*  a  work  on  the  abuse  of  Peruvian  bark ; 
and  several  orations  delivered  in  his  professorial  capacity. 
All  his  works  have  been  collected  and  published  together 
at  Padua,  Geneva,  London,  and  Naples;  the  edition  of 
London,  1716,  4to,  is  the  most  correct.* 

RAMEAU  (John  Philip),  chevalier  de  St.  Michel,  com- 
poser to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  TAcademie  Royale  de 
la  Muiique,  or  serious  opera  at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Dijon  iti 
1683.  He  went  early  in  his  life  to  Italy,  and  at  bis  re- 
turn was.  appointed  organist  at  Clermotit  en  Auvergne, 
where  his"  Traits  de  la  Musique'*  was  writt^en,  in  1722. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  organist  of  St  Croix  de  la  Bre- 
tonnerie  at  Paris.  Here  his  time  was  chiefly  employed  in 
teaching ;  however,  he  published  harpsichord  lessons,  and 
aeveral  other  theoretical  works,  without  distinguishing  him* 
«e]f  much  as  a' vocal  composer,  till  1733,  when,  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  he  produced  his  first  opera  of  **  Hippolite  et 
Aricie."  The  music  of  this  dranm^  excited  proFessibnal 
envy  aiid  national  discord.  Party  rage  was  now  as  violent 
between  the  admirers  of  LuUi  tind  Rameau,  as  in  England 
between  the  friends  of  Boiiondni  and'  Handel,  or,  in  mo- 
dern times,  at  Paris,  between  the  Gluckists  and  the  Pic- 
cinists.  When  the  French,  during  the  last  century,  wei*^ 
80>  contented  with  the  music  of  Lulli,  it  was  nearly  as  good 
as  that  of  other  countries,  and  better  patronized'  and  sup- 
ported by  the  most  splendid  prince  in  Europe.  But  this 
nation,  so  frequently  accused  of  more  volatility  and  caprice 
than  their  neighbours,  have  manifested  a  steady  perse^ 
▼ering  constancy  in  iheir  music,  which  the  strongest  rtdt- 
cula  and  contempt  of  other  nations  could  never  vanqtkish. 

Rameau  only  answered  his  antagonists  by  new  produc- 
tions, which  were  still  more  suc^cessful ;  and,  at  length,  he 
was  acknowledged  by  his  countrymen  to  be  not  only  supe- 
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tior  to  M  competition  at  Paris,  but  sole  monarch  of  the 
musical  world.  From  1733  to  1760  he  composed  twenty* 
one  operas^  of  which  the  names  and  dates  are  aunually 
pubh'shed  in  the  **  Spectacles  de  Paris,'*  and  in  many  other 
periodical  works.  Rameau's  style  of  composition,  which 
continued  in  fayour  almost  unmolested  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  though  formed  upon  that  of  LuUi,  is  more  rich  in 
harmony,  and  varied  in  melody.  The  genrcy  however  dis* 
pleasing  to  all  ears  but  those  of  France,  which  had  been 
nursed  in  it,  was  carried  by  the  learning  and  genius  of 
Rameau  to  its  acme  of  perfection ;  and  when  that  is 
achieved  in  any  style,  it  becomes  the  business  of  subse- 
quent composers  to  invent  or  adopt  another,  in  which 
something  is  still  left  to  be  done,  besides  servile  imitation. 

The  opera  of  <<  Castor  and  Pollux''  having  been  long 
regarded  in  France  as  the  master-piece  of  this  coYuposer, 
Dr.  Bumey  has  entered  into  a  strict  critical  examination 
of  it,  for  which  we  refer  to  his  History.  He  concludes 
with  observing,  that,  though  the  several  merits  of  this  mo* 
sician  have  been  too  much  magnified  by  partizans  and- pa- 
triots in  France,  and  too  much  depreciated  by  the  abettors 
of  other  systems  and  other  styles,  as  well  as  patriots  of 
other  countries,  yet  Kameau  was  a  great  man ;  nor  can 
the  professor  of  any  art  or  science  mount  to  the  summit  of 
fetme,  and  be  elected  by  his  countrymen  supreme  dictator 
in  his  particular  faculty,  without  a  large  portion  of  genius* 
and  abilities.* 

The  successful  revival  of  his  opera  of  *^  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux** in  1754,  after  the  victory  obtained  by  his  friends' 
over  the  Italian  burletta  singers  who  had  raised  such  dis- 
turbance by  their  performance  of  Pergolesi's  intermezzo, 
the  '^  Serva  Padroua,"  was  regarded  as  the  most  glorious 
event  of  his  life.  The  partizans  for  the  national  honour 
could  never  hear  it  often  enough.  ''This  beautiful  opera,'* 
says  M.  de  la  Borde,  ''  without  any  diminution  in  the  ap- 
plause or  pleasure  of  the  audience,  supported  a  hundred 
representations,  charming  at  once  the  soul,  heart,  mind, 
eyes,  ears,  and  imagination  of  all  Paris.*' 

From  this  sera  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1767,  at 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  Rameau's  glory  was  complete. 
The  royal  academy  of  music,  who  all  regarded  themselves 
as  his  children,  performed  a  solemn  service  in  the  church 
of  the  oratory,  at  hb  funeral.    And  M.  Philidor  had  a  mass 
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performed  at  the  church  of  the  Carmelites^  in  honour  of 
a  man  wbosa  talents  he  so  much  revered.' 

RAMLER  (Charles  Wiluam)^  a  Gej*man  ppet  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  own  country, .  but  little  known  here,  was 
born  in.  1725,  at  Kolberg,  and  became  professor  of  belles 
lettres  in  a  military  academy  at  Berlin.  In  oohcert  with 
Lessing,  he  there  edited  two  ancient  poets  of  the  G^rmans^ 
Logau  and  Wernike.  His  Lyrical  Anthology  contributed 
much  to  improve, the  taste  of  his  couotrymen,  by  those 
changes  of  diction  which  almost  every  poem  reeeived  from 
bis  pen.  Sii&teen  .odes  of  Horace  he  translated  with  great 
felicity, .  and  composed  many  original  imitations  of  tbem^ 
His  oratorios  which  Graun  set  to  music,  would  have  been 
warmly  admired,  but  in  the  country  of  Klopstocfc.  Ii» 
1774,  he  translated  the  critical  worlu  of  Batteuz,  which 
be  accompanied  with  considerable  additions. 

Ramler*s  odes.were  first  collected  apart  in.  1772;  they 
had  been. composed  on  several  occasions,  during  the. pre- 
ceding fifteen  years.  Their  character  is  peculiarly  Hora- 
iian,  but  they  have  too  much  tbe  air  of  close  imitation, 
y^t  they  have  procured  him  the  name. of  tbe  German  Ho- 
race. He  sung  the  praises  of  the  king  of  Prussia  with  as 
much  spirit  as  Horace  did  those  of  Augustus^  but  with  less 
flattery.  He  died  March  19,  1798.' 
•  RAMSAY  (Allan),  one  of  the  extraordinary  instances 
of  the  power  of  uncultivated  genius,  was  born  at  Lead« 
hills*,  Oct.  13,  1685 f.  His  father,  John  Ramsay,  dc-» 
scended  of  the  Ramsays  of  Cockpen,  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family  in  Mid-Lothian,  was  factor  to  the  earl  of 
Hopeton,  and  superintendant  of  his  lead* mines.  His  roo* 
tber,  Alice  Bower,  was  daughter  of  Allan. Bower,  a  gen--* 
tjeman  of  Derbyshire,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  skill 
in  mining,  had.  been  invited  by  sir  James.Hope  of.  Hope- 
ton  to  set  his  valuable  mines  in  motion. 
.  When  Allan  Ramsay  was  about  a  year  old  his  father  died, 
and  his  mother  being  but  ill  provided  for,  soon  after  mar- 
ried a  second  husband  in  tbe  neighbourhood)  by  whom  she 

r 

*  Tbegeogrsphical  situation  nf  his  amf^  bono  io  Lcad-hill,*'  &c. 
wtice  plabe  it  very    poe'tcallyxle-         f  There  b  mi  ode  addVetsed  to  his 
itoribed  in  the  (»6|rinf>inx  of  ao  ode  for  friepd  snr  Alexander  Diok  of  Contoe* 
hit  admistion  into  a  c!ub  of  Clydt-  phin,  written  on  his  seventieth  birt&* 
^If  gentlemen,  printed  in  rhc  flivt  vo.  day,  and  dated  Oct.  15,  1755. 

lime  of  hit  poems,   *<  Of  Cranford 

1  Barney's  Bisi.  of  Mnttc— >and  life  of  Ramean  in  Roes^s  Oyplopsdia* 

*  Diet.  HisL— >Maty's  Revitir,  vol,  VIII.  from  a  German  biography. 
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bad  several  d^ildren.  In  this  situation  youngs  Ramlay 
could  not'  be  supposed  to  have  much,  care  or  expenae 
bestovred  upon  him :  he  had,  however,  access  to  all  the 
learning  a  village-school  could  aiFord|  and  it  was  during 
this  period,  the  first  fifteen  years  of  bis  life^  that  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  storing  bis  miiid  with  tbose  rural  iinagei 
which  were  afterwards  so  agreeably  exhibited  in  bia 
writings.    - 

'  About  the  year  1700,  his  motber  died :  be  was  now 
completely  an  orphan ;  but  was-  come  to  an  age  when  i% 
was  proper  for  him  to  do  something  for  bis  own  subsistence* 
His  own  wfsti,  as  be  was  often  heard  to  say,  was  to  have 
lieen  bred  a  'pointer;  and  he  bad  even,  attempted  to  copy 
prints  he'  found  in '  books,  before  b9  left  the  country,- 
What  were  the  particulat  causes  which  prevented  this  wi^h 
from  being  gratified^  have  not  coaae  to  our  knowledge ;  but 
his  step-fatherv  being  eicceedingly  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  him  atany  rate,  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,. and  bound 
him  apprentice  to  a'wig«maker  ^,  probably  believing  it  to 
be  the  most  [irofitab'Ie  trade  of  the  two. 
'  But,  'although  young  Raqisay  was  of  that  happy  temper 
which  readily  accommodates:  itself  to  accidental  circum*^ 
stanees,  yet,  poor  as  be  was,* .  be  could  not  heartily  re«* 
concile  •himself  to  an  occupation  in  which  bis  active  and 
liberal  mind  found  no  exercise  that  was  fit  for  it.  He 
therefore  thought  how  he  might  procure  for  himself  a  de« 
isent  maintenance  by  some  means  more  connected  with  his 
poetical  genius  and  growing  passion  for  literary  know^ 
ledge.  All  this  he  aceomplifebed  by  turning  bookseller,  in 
which  employment  he  succeeded  very  much  to  his  satia- 
fiiction,  publishing  -sometimes  his  own  works,  sometimea 
those  ^f '  other  authors,  as  they  occasionally  presented 
tbems^ves. 

«  The  first  of 'his  own  writings  were  given  to  the  public 
in  detached  pieces ;  but  upon  finding  that  these  met  with 
approbation  from  people  of  the  best  taste,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  it  encouraged  him  to  open  a  subscription  for 
a  volume  in  quarto,  which  came  out  in  1721,  and  produced 
him  a  very  consiiderabie  siun  of  money. 

-  III. I?ir8,c he  published  a  second  volume  in  quarto;  and 
thes^  two  volutnes,  which  have  been  often  reprinted  in 

^  ^'Q(t  ft  bf  rb^fi  At  has  be«i»  adva^tccd  in  iome  London  publicaiioos. 
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octavo,  contain  all  his  printed  works  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  acknowledge.  The  longest  piece  among  them,  and 
the  one  which  has  been  the  most  universally  read  and  ad- 
mired, is  a  pastoral  comedy,  called  the  ^*  Gentle  Shep-^ 
herd/*  which,  though  it  presents  only  that  mode  of  coun- 
try life  which  belongs  to  the  comer  of  Scotland  where  he 
himself  was  born,  yet  is  every  where  filled  with  such  just; 
sentiments  and  general  imagery  as  will  insure  it  approba- 
tion in  every  country  where  its  language  can  be  either  un- 
derstood or  translated. 

The  first  scene^  between  Patie  and  Roger,  of  this  dra« 
ma,  was  written  early,  and  published  first  by  itself,  and 
afterwards  in  his  first  volume  in  1721,  as  an  independent 
eclogue.  In  that  volume  is  likewise  to  be  found  the  dia^ 
logue  song  between  Patie  and  Peggie,  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  the  second  act.  After  the  publication  of  this 
first  volume,  he  put  forth  another  eclogue  between  Jenny 
and  Peggy,  as  a  sequel  to  Patie  and  Roger,  and  which 
oow  stands  the  second  scene  in  the  **  Gentle  Shepherd.'* 
At  what  particular  time  between  1721  and  1728  he  con^ 
ceived  the  idea  of  forming  a.  complete  drama,  of  which 
thosie  two  were  to  serve  as  the  opening,  is  not  precisely 
known  ;  but  it  was  not,  probably,  till  after  publishing  the 
last  mentioned  eclogue ;  for  he  had  more  skill  than  to  wea^ 
ken  the  efiect  of  a  complete  work,  by  giving  it  to  the  pubn 
lie  in  detached  scenes,  and  at  such  difierent  periods. 

Soon  after  the  first  edition,  in  octavo,  of  this  pastoral 
was  published,  and  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
his  second  volume  in  quarto,  the  ^'Beggar^s  Opera". made 
its  appearance,  with  such  success  that  it  soon  produced  a 
great  number  of  other  pieces  upon  the  same  musical  plan. 
Amongst  the  rest,  Ramsay,  who  bad  always  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Gay,  especially  for  his  ballads,  was  so  far  car^ 
ried  away  by  the  current  as  to  print  a  new  edition  of  his 
pastoral,  interspersed  with  songs  adapted  to  the  oommoa 
Scotch  tunes.  He  did  not  reflect  at  the  time  that  the 
**  Beggar's  Opera**  was  only  meant  as  a  piece  of  ironical 
satire,  whereas  his  ^  Gentle  Shepherd**  was  a  simple  imi-» 
tation  of  nature,  and  neither  a  tnimickry  nor  mockery  of 
any  other  performance.  He  was  soon,  however,  sensible  of 
his  error,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  retracted  those 
songs ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  public  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  them,  and  as  the  number  of  singers  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  sound  critics,  the  many  editions  since  * 
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printed  of  that  pastoral  haye  been  aloiDst  uniformly  in  this 
vitiated  taste.  He  comforted  himself,  however,  with  th^ 
thought  that  (he  contagion  had  not  infected  his  second  vo- 
lume in  quarto,  where  the  ^f  Gentle  Shepherd*'  is  still  to  be 
found  in  its  original  purity.  , 

He  had  made,  himself  very  much  master  of  the  Frenek 
language ;  and  his  imitations  of  the  Fables  of  La  Motte  are 
excellent.  He  much  lamented. his  deficiency  in  the  Latio, 
of  which,  however,,  be  had  picked  up  so  much,  as  by  the 
lielp  of  Dacier,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Odes  of  Horace^ 
which,  even  by  this  twilight,  he  above  all  writings  ad»- 
mired,  and  supplying,  by  congenial  iancy,  what  be  wanted 
in  erudition,  has  imitated  some  of  them  with  a  truly  Ho»> 
ratian  felicity. 

Before  he  left  Leadhills  he  had  no  opportunity  of  read** 
ing  any  books  but  such  as  were  in  the  hands  of  the  country 
people  all  over  Scotland. '  Amongst  those  were  the  history 
ID  verse  pf  king  Robert  the  Bruce,  the  exploits  of  sir  WiU 
Jiam  Waliace,  and  the  poems  of  sir  David  Lindsey  *,  a  fa* 
vourite  of  king  James  V.  which  coming  at  an  early  period 
to  one  not  distracted  by  a  variety  of  studies,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  mind^  and  i^ave  a  cast  to  all  'his  after 
sentiments,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  dignity  and  in*- 
dependence  of  Scotland,  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
which  he  became  very  knowing.  In  the  *^  Ever  Green," 
a  collection  of  old  Scottish  poems,  published  by  him  in 
1724,  there  are  two  pieces  of  bis  owu,  one  of  them  called 
<^  The  Vision,"  said  to  have  been  written  in  Latin,  about 
JSOQ,  and  translated  in  1524,  and  which  has  for  its  subjeet 
the  sufferings  of  Scotland  ^  under  Edward  I.  and  the  Balid 
faction.  It  consists  of  twenty  pages,  and  is  full  of  poetical 
imagery.  What  were  his  motives  for  writing  so  long  a 
poem  without  reaping  any  fame  from  it,  is  not  easy  to  guess. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  amusing  himself  with 
the  profound  remarks  of  learned  critics  and  antiquaries 
vpon  it ;  perhaps  some  political  ideas  not  very  orthodox 
had  their  share  in  the  coneealment  But  whatever  might 
be  his  reason  for  conqealing  himself  at  this  time,  he  cer^ 
tainly  did  not  mean  that  Uiis  should  continue  always  a 
secret,  as  appears  by  his  conynuaicatiiig.it  to  his  son,  from 

I  *  ■ 

*  His  early  liking  to  these  books  printed  ;  ce  that  after  be  was  seventy 

carriei  bim  so  far  as  to  retain,  doting  years  old,  he  used  to  read  Chancer  tn 

life,  »  paitiality  for  the  S»xon  or  black  that  type  is  prefertoc*  to  Ibo  moderB 

ktter,  in  wbich  they  happened  to  be  editions. 
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mtbm  the  writer  of  this  article  had  the  information  ;  ani 
bj  his  putting,  by  way  of  name  to  the  end  of  it,  A  It  Scot, 
which,  though  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  mean  Archibald 
Scot,  18  no  other  than  th^  two'  initials  of  his  own  name, 
with  his  country  added  to  them.  His  notions  about  the 
independency  of  Scotland  had  made  him,  for  some  time^ 
consider  the  union  of'  the  two  crowns  as  a  hardship :  an 
opinion  which  he  held  in  common  with  many  worthy  men 
and  sincere  friends  of  their  country  in  those  days  ;  and  tber^ 
is  a  poem  of  his  in  print  called  <*  The'Tale  of  the  Three 
Bonnets/*  in  which  the  manner  of  bringing  about  that  treaty 
is  handled  with  a  great  deal  of  satirical  humour :  but  hts 
good  sense  and  observatbn  getting,  at  length,  the  belter 
of  those  e^rly  prejudices,  thb  poem  never  obtained  a  place 
in  any  pf  bis  two  yobmes,  and  is  now  difficult  to  be  me$ 
vith. 

To  those  who  look  upon  poetry  as  an  affair  of  labour  and 
difficulty,  it  must  appear  very  strange  that  any  man  should 
coiil'pose  so  much  of  it,  with  so  little  view  either  to  h,mfi 
^r  profit  But^  the  fact  is,  that  writing  verse  cost  Ramsay 
HO  trouble  at  all,  and  as  it  lightly  came  it  lightly  went. 
In  the  ^'  Ever  Green,**  already  mentioned,  there  is  nlvat 
is  called  a  <'  Fragment  of  Hardiknute,*'  of  which  almost 
pn'e  bali^  made  its  first  fippearance  in  that  publication. 
But  this  was'a  forgeiy  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  Ii6 
very  heavy  upon  his' conscience,  as  he  knew  that  the  origi- 
nal "  Fragment**  so  justly  admired,  was  not  of  abdve  ten 
or  fifteen  years  greater  antiquity  than  his  own  additions  (6. 
It.  For  it  bad  been  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  lady  Wardr 
law,  who  produced  it,  by  two  or  three  stanzas,  at  a  time,^ 
saying  she  had  taken  them  down  in  writing  fpom  an  old 
woman,  who  sung  them  while  she  was  spinning  at  her  dtsn 
taff.  But  as  lady  Wafdlaw  had  given  sufficient  proofs  of 
her  poetical  genius,  by  several  smaller  compositions,  anci 
<as  this  spectre  of  an  old  woman  bad  never  appeared  to  any 
body  but  herself,  none  of  her  acquaintance  evei^  doubte4 
of  her  being  the  true  author^  What  parts  of  this  pre- 
tended fragment,  as  printed  in  the  *'  Ever  Green,'*  were  lady 
'\Vardlaw*s,  and  what  were  Ramsay^  his  son,  from  whom  w^ 
likewise  had  this  anecdote,  could  not  precisely  remembeiy 
and  said,  that  they  were  all  too  much  of  the  same  texture 
for  his  critical  skill  alone  to  make  the  distinction  :  but  thai( 
it  was  a  point  which  might  be  easily  ascertained  by  corn- 
Paring  what  is  in  the  *^  Ever  Green**  witt^  th.^  co{>ie$  oC 
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^f  Hardiknate/'  printed  before  1724.  In  the  <«  Ever 
Green/'  the  whole  of  tbU  poem  is  printed  in  the  spelling 
of  the  15th  ceotary,  which,  though  the  flimsiest  of  all  dis* 
guises,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  imposing  upon  the  bulk 
i>f  readers. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  of  a  middle  stature,  or  some- 
what  less,  but  well  shaped  and  active,  and  enjoyed  per« 
petual  health,  except  that  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  now 
and  then  troubled  with  the  gravel.  His  disposition  was 
cheerful  and  benevolent ;  and  what  is  not  often  the  Ipt  of 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  be  was  blessed  with  an  equality 
of  mind,  free  from  impatience  or  anxiety,  and  little  ele^ 
vated  or  cast  down  with  any  thing  prosperous  or  adversa 
that  befell  him. 

Having  acquired  by  business  what  be  reckoned  a  sufii« 
cient  fortune,  that  is,  an  independent  subsistence  of  the 
plainest  kind,  he  retired,  about  1739,  to  a  small  house 
he  had  built  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  on  the  north  side  of 
the  CastJe-hiil  of  Edinburgtf  There  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  bis  life  in  the  conversation  of  his  friends, 
in  reading  a  few  chosen  books,  in  the.  cultivation  of  his  lit-< 
tie  garden,  and  in  other  innocent  and  healthful  aoause- 
ments.  Although  he  had  no  further  desire  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  public,  he  continued  to  write  epistles^ 
and  other  occasional  pieces  qf  poetry,  for  the  entertainment 
of  bis  private  friends.  When  urged  by  one  of  them  to 
give  some  more  of  his  works  to  the  press,  he  said,  ^'  that 
be  was  more  inclined,  if  it  were  in  bis  power,  to  recall 
much  of  what  he  had  already  given  ;  and  that  if  half  his 
printed  works  were  burnt,  the  other  half,  like  the  Sybill'^ 
books,  would  become  more  valuable, by  it.-'  He  bad  even 
forined  a  project  of  selecting  as   mliny  of  his  principal 

£ieces  as  would  fill  one  volume  ;  leaving  the  rest  to  perish 
y  neglect  But  this  was  never  executed. 
Great  part  of  eveVy  summer  he  passed  with  his  friends 
in  the  country,  but  chiefly  with  sir  John  Clerk  of  Penny-* 
cuik,  one  of  the  barons  ot\ibe  Exchequer,  a  gentleman 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  taste  in  the  polite  arts,  and 
who  had  known  and  esteemed  Mr.  Ramsay  from  the  time 
of  his  first  appearance.  Tpe  death  of  this  valuable  friend, 
in  1756,' was  a  great  grief  to  him;  which  was,  however, 
much  alleviated  by  the  continuation  of  the  same  friendship 
in  his  s6nsaud  successbi*,  sir  James,  A'ho,  upun  Mr.  Ram- 
Illy  *s  deatb^  which  happened  Jan,  7,   1768,  erected  near 
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hh  seat -of  Pennycuiki  a  stately  obelbk  of  bewn'tftoiM  tn 
)iis  memory,  with  this  ioscription; 

Alano  Ramsay  Poete  egr^o. 
Qui  &tis  concessit  Vil  Jan.  MDCCLVUL 
Amico  paterno  et  suo^ 
.  MoQumentuminscribijufieit 
'    D.  Jacobus  Clerk, 

Anno  MDCCLIX.  * 

RAMSAY  (Allan),  sod  of  the  preceding,  and  a  distin-* 
guished  portrait-painteti  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1709, 
and  having  devoted  himself  to  painting,  went  at  an  early 
period  to  study  in  Italy,  where  he  received  some  instruc- 
tion$  from  Solimene,  and  Imperiali,  two  artists  of  great 
celebrity  there.  After  his  return  he  practised  for  some 
time  in  Edinbujcgh,  but  chiefly  in  London,  and  acquired 
a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  in  his  profession,  and 
inuch  esteem  from  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.  By  the  interest  of  lord  Bute,  he  was  intro-r 
duced  to  his  present  majesty^  when  prince  of  Wales,  whose 
portrait  he  painted  both  at  whole  length,  and  in  profile^ 
and  both  were  engraved,  the  former  by  the  unhappy  Ry« 
land,  and  the  latter  by  Woollett..  There  are  also  several 
mezzotiuto  prints  after  pictures  which  he  painted  of  some 
of  the  principal  personages  among  bis  countrymen.  He 
practised  with  success  for  many  years,  and,  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Shakelton,  in  March  1767  was  appointed  principaji 
painter  to  the  crown,  a  situation  which  he  retained  till  his 
death,  though  he  retired  from  practice  about  eight  years 
after  his  appointment  He  visited  Rome  at  four  diflferent 
times,  *^  smit,''  as  Mr.  Fuseli  says,  '^  with  the  love  of  cl^sic 
lore,  to  trace,  on  dubious  vestiges,  the  haunts  of  ancient 
genius  and  learning."  Ou  his  return  from  his  last  visit  to 
Italy,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  present 
inajor-general  Ramsay,  he  died  a  few  days  after  landing 
;^t  Dover,  August  10,  1784. 

Mr.  Ramsay's  portraits  possess  a  calm  representation  of 
nature,  that  much  exceeds  the  mannered  affectation  of 
squareness,  which  prevailed  among  his  contemporary  ar^ 
tisis ;  and  it  may  justly  be  allowed,  that  he  was  among  th^ 
first  of  those  who  contributed  to  improve  the  degenerate 
style  of  portrait  painting,  Walpole  says,  ^'  Reynolds  .and 
Ramsay  have  wanted  subjects,  not  genius.**     Mons.  Rou- 

^  From  private  commanicatioD.    The  read^  may  also  coniQlt  a  life  pre* 
lUed  lo  Ramsay'B  V^orks,  1800,  8  ^U.  Sto. 
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ouet,  in  bis  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  The  preseiit  state  of  the 
Arts  ID  England,"  published  in  1755,  mentions  Mr.  Ramsay 
as  ^*  aa  able  painter,  who,  acknowledging  no  other  guide 
than  nature,  brought  a  rational  taste  of  resemblance  with 
bim  from  Italy;  he  shewed  even  in  his  portraits,  that  just, 
steady  spirit,  which  he  so  agreeably  displays  in  his  conver«i 
sation/'  He  was  a  man  of  much  literary  taste,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  ^*  Select  Society'*  of  Edinburgh  in  1754,  to 
which  all  the  eminently  learned  men  of  that  city  belonged^ 
He  wrote  himself  some  ingenious  pieces  on  controverted 
topics  of  history,  politics,  and  criticism,  published  under 
the  title  of  ^*  Investigator."  He  wrote  also  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  which  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time,  and  was  the  means  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  even  of  the  judges,  to  the  real 
truth  and  explanation  of  that  mysterious  event  Mr.  Ram* 
s^y  was  a  good  Latin,  French^  and  Italian  scholar,  and,  like 
Cato,  learned  Greek  in  his  old  age.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Boswell,  as  being  of  Dr.  Johnson's  parties, 
who  said  of  bim,  ^<  You  will  uot  find  a  man  in  whose  con- 
versation there  is  more  instruction,  more  information,  and 
more  elegance  than  in  Ramsay's."' 

RAMSAY  (Andrew  Michael),  frequently  styled  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  a  tide  by  which  h^  freqiiently  signed 
his  letters,  was  a  Scotsman  of  an  ancient  fan^ily,  and  was 
born  at  Ayr  in  thatkingdomy  June  9>  16S6.  He  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Ayr,  and  was  then  re« 
moved  to  Edinburgh;  where,  distinguishing  himself  by 
good  parts  and  uncommon  proficiency,  he  was  sent  for  to 
St.  Andr^w^s,  in  order  to  attend  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss  in  that  university.  After  this,  he  travelled  to 
Holland,  and  went  to  Leyden ;  where,  becoming  acquainted 
with  Poiret,  the  mystic  divine,  he  became  tinctured  with 
his  doctrines;  and  resolved,  for  farther  satisfaction,  to 
consult  the  celebrated  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
who  bad  long  imbibed  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
theology.  Before  he  left  Scotland,  he  had  conceived  a 
disgust  to  all  the  forma  of  religion  in  his  native  country, 
and  had  settled  in  a  species  of  deism,  which  became  coni«^ 
;^rmed  during  his  abode  in  Holland,  yet  not  without  leavrt 
iog  him  sometimes  in  a  considerable  state  of  perplexity. 

*  Ediranffi's  Continiiation  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes. — PilkiogtOD,  by  Fuselu— 
Tjtler'f  |<i€e  of  Kames.-^BosveU^s  Life  of  Johnson. 
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On  his  arrivall  at  Cambray  in  1710,  he  was  received  \\\t\x 
great  kindness  by  the  archbishop,  ivho  took  him  into  his 
£Eimily,  heard'with  patience  and  attention  the  history  of  his 
religious  principles,  entered  heartily  with  him'  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  them,  and,  in  six  months*  time,  is  said  to  have 
toiade  him  as  good  a  catholic  as  himself* 

The  subsequent  course  of  his  life  received  its  direction 
from  his  friendship  and  connections  with  this  prelate.  Fe- 
nelon  had  been  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir-' 
apparent,  after  the  death  of  his  father  the  dauphin,  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  yet  neither  of  them  came  to  the  posses**' 
sion  of  it,  being  survived  by  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  great  grandson,  son  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  now  Lewis  XV.  fiamsay,  having  been>  first  governor 
to  the  duke  de  Charteau-Thiery  and  the  prince  deTurenoe, 
was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus ;  and  after- 
wards was  invited  to  Rome  by  the  chevalier  de  St.Xjreorge, 
styled  there  James  IH.  king  of  Glreat  Britain,  to  take  the 
charge  of  educating  bis  children.  He  went  accordingly  to 
that  court  in  1724 ;  but  the  intrigues  and  dissentions,  which 
he  fovind  on  his  arrival  there,  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,' 
that,  with  the  Pretender's  leave,  he  presently  returned  to- 
Paris.  Thence  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  the  diike  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich  ;  in  whos^* 
family  he/resided  some  years,  and  employed  his  leisure 
there  in  writins  several  of  his  works.  In  1730' he  had  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  Jaw  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford,  being 
admitted  for  this  purpose  of  St.  Maty  hall  in  April  of  that' 
year,  and  presented  to  his  degree  by  the  celebrated  tory 
Dr.  King,  the  pr'rocipal  of  ihcN;  houde.  After  his  return  to 
France,  he  resided  some  time  at  Pontoise,  a  seat  of  the 
prince  de  Turenne,  duke  de  Bouillon ;  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  the  post  of  intendant  till  his  death,  May  6,  1743, 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laie,  where  his  body  Was  interred  ; 
but  his  heart  was  deposited  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sacra-' 
ment  at  Paris.  ' 

His  works  are,  1.  '^  Discours  sur  le'  Po^me  Epique ;" 
prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  Telemachuls.  2.  ^'  La  Vie 
de  Mr.  Fenclon,V  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation.' 
3.  "  Essai  sur  le  Gouvernment  Civil."  4.  "  Le  Psycho- 
metre,  ou  Reflexions  sur  les  diff^rens  characteres  de  Pe^— 
sprit,  par  un  Milord  Anglpis."  These  are  remarks  ypqa 
lord  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics*  5.  '*  Les  Voyages  de* 
Cyrus,''  in  French  and  English,  th«  Ofily  work  of  hb  much 
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» 

^Liiown  10;  this  country.  It  is >.prt)fessed  iitiitation  of  Tele-* 
machitff  and  we  can  remember  was  onqe  a  very  popular 
Vook*  6.  •*  L'Histoite  de  M.  de  Tur^nne,  in  Freuch  and 
£figli$ti'!*%  7.  ^*  Poems/'  somewhat  in  the  .mystic  and  in« 
flated  style,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  i728,  4t.o,  seeonngly 
withoiit  his  knowledge.  8.  <<Tv<o  Letters  in  Freochy  to 
M.  Raciue  the  son,  upon  the  true  sentiments  of  Mr.  Pope, 
Ml  his  Essay  on  Man."  These  were  printed  after  bis  de« 
cease,  in.  *^  Les  .Oeuvres  de  M.  ftacine  le  fils/'  torn.  II. 
1747,  ai)d  form  a  kind  of  defenee  of  Pope  from  the  charge 
of  irreligion  in  the:  '*  Essay."  This  is  a  subject  of  which 
the  chevalier  was  perban^s  a  better,  judge  than. of  philoso*. 
phy ;  for  in  one  of  these  letters  he  calls  Locke.^r^iier  super^ 
fciely  '*  a  superficial  genius."  Two  posthumous  works  of 
bis  wer^  also  printed  at  Glasgow  :  9.  *VA  plan  of  educa*. 
tion ;"  «nd,  10.  <*  Philosophical  Principles  of  t\at|iral  and 
feyealed  Religion,  explained  and  unfolded  in  a  geometrical 
order,'*  1749,  2  vob.  ^iOy  neither  of  which  ever  attracted 
much  attention.  The  last,  his  Freoch  biographers  seem  to 
be  of  opinion,  must  have  been  either  falsely  atiributed  to 
biro,  or  much  altered  by  his  editors,  as  be  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  denies  the  eternity  of 
(^e|l-torments ;  and  not  only  contends  that  these  were  thq 
sentiments  of  Fenelon,  but  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
decisi^n^i of  tlie, church.? .  .  .  ;  >  ,  .  : 
.  RAMSAY  (James),  justly  celebrated  for  his  philan- 
tbropj,  was  born  July  1^5,  1733,  at  Frasersburgh,  a  small 
town  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  Norih  Britain.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  discovered  a.  serious  disposition,  and  a 
strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  an.d  after  bis  gramQiatical  edu* 
cation,  w^  inclined  to  pursue  the  studies  necessary  for  a 
^I^rgy.man  i  but  tbe  narrowness. of  his  circuq[istances  pre- 
vented his  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  he  might 
i)e  qviati^ed  to  enter,  the  English  church,  in  the  principles 
of  which  he.  had  beeu  educated.  Yielding  therefore  to 
necessity,  he  resolved  to  study  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and 
was  wfth  this  view  bound  apprentice  to  Dr.  Findlay,  a  me- 
dical practitir^er.in  Frasersburgh.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
the  approbation- of  his  master,  he  entered,  in  1750,  of 
King's  college,  Aberdeen,  and  having  obtained  one  of  the 
highest  bursaries  or  exhibitions  belouging  to  that  seminary,* 
be  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  comfort,  and, 
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for  thre^  years  had  Dr.  Reid,  then  one  of  the  prcrfeasor^i 
for  his  preceptor.     To  that  great  and  amiable  philosopher 
he  so  recommended  himself  by  his  talents,  his  industry/ 
and  his  vi|rtues,  that  he  was  honoured  with  his  friendship 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  • 

'  In  iiSSf  he  went  to  London,  and  studied  stirgery  and 
pharmacy  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Macauley  ;  in  whos« 
family  he  lived  for  two  years,  much  esteemed  both  by  hioi 
and  bis  celebrated  lady.  Afterwards  he  served  in  his  me-» 
dical  capacity  for  several  years  in  the  royal  navy,  and  by 
the  hatnane  and  diligent  discharge  of  bis  duties,  endeared 
himself  to  the  seamen,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  offi<* 
cers.  Of  his  humanity  there  is  indeed  one  memorable 
instance,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Whilst  he  acted  as. 
surgeon  of  the  Arundel,  then  commanded  by  captain  (af^ 
terwards  vice-admiral  sir  Charles)  Middleton*,  a  slave- 
ship,  on  her  passage  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  fell  ini 
with  the  fleet  to  which  the  Arundel  belonged.  An  epi- 
demical distemper,  too  common  in  such  vessels,  had  swept 
away  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  unfortunate  negroes^ 
but  also  many  of  the  ship's  crew^  and  among  others  the 
surgeon.  In  this  distressed  situation  the  commander  of 
the  Guinea  ship  applied  to  the  English  commodore  for 
medical  assistance;  but  not  a  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate 
in  the  whole  fleet,  except  Mr.  Ramsay,  would  expose 
himself  to  the  contagion  of  so  dangerous  a  distemper. 
Prompted,  however,  by  his  own  innate  benevolence,  and 
fiilly  authorized  by  bis  no  less  benevolent  commander,  the 
surgeon  of  the  Arundel,  regardless  of  personal  danger, 
went  on  board  the  infected  ship,  visited  all  the  patients, 
and  remained  long  enough  to  leave  behind  him  written  di- 
rections for  their  future  treatment.  In  this  enterprise  he 
escaped  the  contagion,  but  in  his  return  to  his  own  ship,' 
just  as  he  had  got  on  the  deck,  he  fell,  and  broke  his  thigh 
bone,  by  which  he  was  confined  to  his  apartment  for  tea 
months,  and  rendered  in  a  small  degree  lame  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

The  humanity  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion 
gained  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  sir  Charles  Mid- 
dleton,  which  no  future  action  of  his  life  had  the  smallest 
tendency  to  impair;  but  the  fracture  of  his  thigh-bone^ 
aud  his  subsequent  lameness,  determined  him  to  quit  the 
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Bftvy,  and  once  more  turn  bis  thoughts  towards  the  church. 
Accordingly,  w)tile  the  Arundel  lay  at  St«  Christopher^s, 
be  opened  his  views  to  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  ifliand,  by  whom  he  was  so  strongly  recommended  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  that  on  his  coming  home  with  sir 
Charles  Middleton,  who  warmly  joined  in  the  recommen-* 
dation,  be  was  admitted  into  orders ;  after  which  he  imme« 
diately  returned  to  St.  Christopber'Si  where  he  was  pre* 
aented  by  the  governor  t6  two  rectories,  valued  at  700/.  a 
year. 

*"  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  bis  livings,  in 
1763,  be  married  Miss  Rebecca  Akers,  the  daughter  of  a 
planter  of  the  best  family-connexions  in  the  island,  and 
began  to  regalate  his  faousehold  on  the  pious  plan  incul- 
cated in  his  ^  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of 
the  African  slaves  in  the  British  sugar  colonies.^'    He  sum* 
moned  all  his  own  slaves  daily  to  the  prayers  of  the  family^ 
when  he  took  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  them  their 
duty  in  the  plainest  terms,  reproving  those  that  bad  done 
amiss,  and  commending  such  a^  bad  shewn  any  thing  like 
▼irtue:  but  be  confessed  that  his  occasions  for  reproof  were 
more  frequent  than  for  commendation.     As  became  bis 
office  and  character,  he  inculcated  upon  others  what  be 
practised  himself,  and  knew  to  be  equally  the  duty  of  alL 
On  his  first  settlement  as  a  minister  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
made  some  public  attempts  to  instruct  slaves.     He  began 
to  draw  up  some  easy  plain  discourses  for  their  instruction* 
He  invited  them  to  attend  on  Sundays,  at  particular  hours. 
He  appointed  hours  at  home  to  instruct  such  sensible  slaves 
as  wonld  of  themselves  attend.     He  repeatedly  exhorted 
their  masters  to  encour&ge  such  in  their  attendance,  and 
recommended  the  French  custom,  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing work  by  prayer.     But  inconceivable  is  the  listlessness 
with  which  be  was  heard,  and  bitter  was  the  censure  heap- 
ed on  him  in  return.     It  was  quickly  suggested,  and  gene- 
rally believed,   that  be  wanted  to  interrupt  the  work  of 
slaves,  to  give  them  time,  forsooth,  to  say  their  prayers  ; 
and  that  be  aimed  at  the  making  of  them  Christians,  to  ren- 
der them  incapable  of  being  good  slaves,  &c.     That  he 
was  hurt  by  this  display* ef  gross  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
avaricev  cannot-  be  questioned,  for  he  had  a  mind  benevo- 
lent, warm,  ahd  irritable  ;  but  he  still  retained  many  friends 
among  the- most  worthy  members  of  the  community. 
Although  £iis  serious  studies  were  now  theological,  be 
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considered  hiteselfas  answerabU  for  a  proper  usd  of  cnreiy 
branch  of  knowlpcjge  which  he  possHsed.  He  therefoit; 
took  the  charge  of  several  plantations  around  hrtn  m  the 
capacity  of  a  nnedical  practitioner  ^  and  attended, them  with 
unremitting  diligence,  and  with  great  success.  *  Thus  he 
lived  till  1777,  when,  relinqotsbing  the  practice'  of  phj«ic 
entirely,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  nativity^  which 
he  had  not  seen  since  1755.  After  retnaining  three  weeks 
in  Scotland,  and  near  a  year  in  England,  during  which 
time  he  was  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  lord  Georn^e 
Germaine,  secretary  of  state  for  the  AnferiCan  departmenir, 
be  was  appointed  chaplain  to  admiral  BaHrifigton,  then  go- 
ing out  to  take  a  command  in  (he  West  Indies.  Under 
this  gallant  officer,  and  afterwards  under  lord  Rodney,  be 
-was  present  at  several  engagements,  where  be  displayed  a 
fortitude  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  bis  country  which  Would 
not  have  disgraced  the  oldest  admiral.  To  the  navy,  in'* 
i^eed,  he  seems  to  have  been  strongly  attached ;  iuid  he 
jvrote,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  an  *' Essay  dn  the 
Duty  and  Qualifications  of  a  Sea-officer,"  with  sucb  a 
knowledge  of  the  service  as  would  not  have  discredi^d  the 
pen  of  the  most  experienced  commander.  Of  the  firsi  edt* 
Ition  of  this  essay  the  profits  were  by  Its  benevolent- author 
appropriated  to  the  Magdalen  and  British  Lying-in  bos* 
pitals,  as  those  of  the  second  and  third  were  to  the  Mart* 
fime-school,  or,  in  the  event  of  its  failure,  to  ibe  Marine 
society.  . 

Although  caressed  by  both  tbe  admirah  under-whoin  ha 
served,  and  haying  such  influence  with  lord  Rodney  as  to 
be  able  to  render  essential  services  to  the  Jews  and  other 
persons  whom  he  thought  harshly  treated  at  tbe  capture  of 
St.  Eustatius,  Mr.  Ramsay  once  more  quitted  the  sea-ser-* 
vice,  and  retired  to  his  pastoral  c;b>rge  in  the'  island  of 
St.  Christopher's.  There,  however,  though  the  former 
animosities  against,  him  had  entirely  subsided,  and  bifl 
friendship  was  now  solicited  by  every  person  of  conse* 
quence  in  the  island^  he  remained  but  a  little  while.  Sick 
of  tbe  life  of  a  planter,  and  of  tbe  prospect  of  the  slavery 
around  him,  he  resigned  his  livings,  bade  adieu  to  the 
island,  and  returned  to  England  with  his  wife  and  family 
in  the  end  of  1781.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  be  waa^ 
through  the  interest  of  his  steady  friend,  sir  Charles  Mid- 
dleton,  presented  to  the  livings  pf  Teston  and  Neulestead 
in  the  county  of  Kept. 
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*    H^fe  lie  wtfs  soott  determined,  by  the  advice  of  tlios^ 
wfa6m  he  most  respected,  to  publish  what  had  been  written 
many  years  before,  aii  ^^  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Con- 
inatsioii  of  African  Slaves  in  the  British  Sagar  Colonies.** 
The  coDtroTersy  in  which  this  publication  involved  him,  is 
probably  reeent  in  the  meinory  of  many  of  our  readers. 
He  defended  himself  with  great  ability ;  but  they  who 
could  not  answer  his  arguments,  could  at'  least  invent  ca> 
lamnies  :  and  sorry  we  are  to  add,  that  tb^y  were  ndt  ud- 
nuccessful  in  removing  one  powerful  advocate  for  the  abo* 
liiion  of  that  abominable  traffic,  of  which  all  EoiN)pe  seems 
DOW  ashamed.     The  agitation  giv^n  to  bis  mind  by  th^se 
calumnies,  and  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  his  endea»- 
TOurs  to  rescue  from  misery  the  most  helpless  portioiir  of 
the  human  race,  contributed  to  shorten  a  life  in  no  com* 
aion  degree  useful.-     He  had  been  for  some  time  afflitiied 
with  a  pain  in  his  stomach,  for  which  he   was  prev^ailed 
-upon,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  try  the  effects  of 
^r  and  exercise,  by  attempting  a  journey  of  100  mil6s* 
But  ID  London,  being  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  of 
blood,  be  was  unable  either  to  proceed  or  to  be  removed 
home;  and  in  the  bouse  of  sir  Charles  Middleton  he  ended 
bis  days,  July  20,  1789.     Qe  may  be  ju^ly  accounted  one 
t»f  the  first  and  most  active  of  those  benevolent  men  wbo 
roused  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  degradation  of  its 
ttharaoter  in  continui^  the  slave-trade,  although  he  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  completion  of  his   wishes.     His 
works,  besides  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  consist  of 
a  volume  of  <<  Sea-Sermons,''  preached  on  board  bis  ma*- 
jesty's  ship  the  PHnce  of  Wales ;  a  <*  Treatise  on  Signals,'* 
and  various  pamphlets  in  answer  to  his  opponents  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade.' 

KAMSDEN  (Jesse),  an  excellent  optician  and  mecha- 
nist, was  born  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1735,  and  after 
some  school- education,  served  an  apprenticeship  in  his 
native  place  to  the  trade  of  a  hot-presser,  after  which  he 
came  to  London,  and  applied  himself  to  engraving.  In 
the  course  of  this  employment,  mathematical  instruments 
were  often  brought  to  him  to  be  engraved,  which  induced 
biao  to  try  his  genius  in  that  way;  and  such  was  his  suc- 
cess, thdt  by  1763  be  made  instruments  for  several  of  the 
b^t  artists.     Soon  after  bis  coming  up  to  London  he  mar- 
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ried.the  dauigbter  of  Mr.  DoHoodr  t)i«. celebrated,  opiitfiaii 
of  St.  Paurs  church-yard;.. by  whicb  mea^^  he.,was  iotro- 
dttced  to  the  knQvledge  pC  a  professiofi  id  whicb  hfs.geoiuf 
'enabled  him  to  exceli,  and  .attjract  the  approbation:  of  the 
publicy  io.  the  same  manner  <as  hU  private  worth .  ej^dear^d 
bim  to. society.  In  1763  or  1764  he  opened. a  ^hop  iii  tlie 
Hay  market;  but  in  1775  lie  removed  to  Piccadilly ,  where 
Jie  carried  on  business  till  his.  death. 

Mr.Ramsden  greatly  ii|ipi:oved  Hadl^y's.qMadrant,  olr 
.8^x.tant;.and  he  .invented  a  curious  machine  for  dividing 
natheinatical  instrumcuita;  .for  which  discovery  he  received 
•a  premium  from  the  board  of  longitqde.  He.  aI;so  im|irovQd 
the  construction  of  the  tbebdolitei  as. well. as  tbe  barometer 
for  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains.;  The. pyrometer 
for  measuring  tb.e  dilatatiunof  bodies  by  heat,  aljio  employed 
his  talents ;  and  he  mftde  m^n}'  important  discoveries-  aod 
improvements  in  optics.  But  his  astronomical  instrgjiiQOfts 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  of  his  wprks.  HeJm«- 
prpved  the  refracting  micrometer,  as  also  the  transit  instrur 
ment  and  quadrant  He  procured  a  patent  for  an  improved 
equatorial.;  His  mural  quadrants  were  excellent,  apd  much 
sought  for. 

Mr.  Ramsden  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in 
1786.  Being  always  of  a  slender  frame  of  body,  as  well  as 
of  delicate  constitution,  in  his  latter  years  his  health  gra* 
dually  declined  ;  to  recruit  whicb  be  had  retired  to  Bright- 
belmstone,  where  he  died,  Nov.  5,  180P.* 

RAMUS  (p£T£a),  or  La  Ramme'e,  a  celebrated  Freach 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  .born  in  1515,  in  a 
village  of  Vermandois,  in  Picardy,  of  a  family  so  greatly 
reduced  by  the  ravages  of  war,  that  his  grandfather,  having 
lost  all  bis  possessions,  was  obliged  to  turn  collier  for  a  liver 
lihood.  His  father  followed  husbandry,  but  appea»  to 
hay^  been  unable  to  give  any  education  to  this  son,  whose 
early  years  were  spent  in  mean  occupations.  At  length  he 
obtained  tbe  place  of  servant  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  at 
Paris,  where  be, picked  up  the  rudimepts  of  learning)  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  All  bis 
leisure  time  be  devoted  to  study,  so  thSft  yhat  is  it»Uted  in 
the  first  Scaligeraoa  of  his  living  to  nineiecQ  without  learn- 
ing to.  read,  and  of  bis^  being  very  xlull  and  stupid,  is  tor 
tally   inconsistent  with  the  truth.     On  the.  contrary,  his 
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tvtents  and  pensevemnce  at  last  procured  him  to  be  regu-' 
larly  educated  in  the  college,  and  having- finished  classical 
learning  and  rhetoric,  he  we'kit  through  a  course  of  philo-* 
sopby,  which  took  him  up  three  years  and  a  half.  The' 
thesis  which  he  made  for  his  master^s  degree  denied  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  and  this  he  maintained  with  great* 
ability,  and  very  ingeniously  replied  to  the  objections  of 
the  professors.  This  success  inclined  him  to  examine  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  more  closely,  and  to  combat  it  vi- 
gorously :  but  he  confined  himself  principally  to  his  logic* 
All  this,  however,  was  little  less  than  heresy ;  and  the  two 
first  books  he  published,  the  one  entitled  **  Institutiones 
Dialecticse,"  the  other  ^^'Aristotelicss  Animadversiones,'*' 
so  irritated  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Paris,  that,i 
liesides  many  effusions  of  spleen  and  calumny,  they  pimse- 
euied  this  anti-peripatetic  before  the  civil  magistrate,  as  a 
man  who  was  at  war  with  religion  and  learning.  The  cause 
was  then  carried  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  but  his 
enemies  dreading  either  the  delay  or  the  fairness  of  a 
trial  there,  brought  it  before  the  king,  Francis  L  who 
ordered  that  Ramus,  and  Antony  Govea,  who  was  his  prin-. 
cipal  adversary,  should  chuse  two  judges  each,  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  controversy  aft^r  they  should  have  ended 
their  disputation ;  while  he  himself  appointed  an^umpire.. 
Ramus,  in.  obedience  to  the  king*s  orders,  appeared  before 
the  five  jud^res,  though  three  of  them  were  bis  declared 
enemies.  The  dispute  lasted  two  days ;  and  Govea  had  all 
the  advantage  he  could  desire,  Ramus's  books  being  pro- 
hibited in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  author  sen- 
tenced not  to  write  or  teach  philosophy  any  longer.  This 
sentence,  which  elated  bis  enemies  beyond  all  bonnds  of 
moderation,  was  published  in  Latin  and  French  in  all  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  whither  it  could 
be  senc.  Flays  were  acted  with  great  pomp,  in  which  Ra- 
mus was  ridiculed  in  various  ways  amidst  the  applauses  and 
acclamations,  of  (he  Aristotelians.  This  happened  in  1543.' 
The  yeari^ftev,  the- plague  made  great  havoc  in  Paris,  and 
forced  mo^t  of  the  students  to  quit  the  university,  and  Qut 
off  several  of  the  .professors.  On  their  return,  Ramus, 
being  prevailed  upon  to  teach  in  it,  soon  drew  together  a 
greet 'number  of  auditors,  and  through  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  he  obtained  in  1547 
from  Henry  IL  the  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the 
royal  professorship  of  philosophy  ai)d  eloquence  in  1551. 
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The  parliament  of  Paris  bad,  before  this,  maintained  bim 
in  the  libertj  of  joining  philosophical  lectures  to  those  of 
eloquence ;  and  this  arret  or  decree  had  put  an  end  to  se* 
▼eral  prosecutions,  which  Ramus  ainl  his  pupils  had  suf* 
fesed.  As  soon  as  he  was  made  regius  professor,  be  was 
fired  with  new  zeal  for  improving  the  sciences ;  and  vras 
eitremely  laborious  and  active  on  this  occasion,  notwith- 
slaadii^g  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  He  bore  at  that 
time  a  part  in  a  very  singular  aSair,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  About  1550  the  royal  professors  corrected, 
among  other  abuses,  that  which  had  crept  into  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Latin  tongue.  Some  of  the  clergy  fol- 
lowed this  regulation;  but  the  Sorbonnists  were  much 
ofiended  at  it  as  an  iunovation,  and  defended  the  old  pro- 
nunciation with  great  zeal.  Things  at  length  were  carried 
90  far,  that  a  clergyman  who  had  a  good  living  was  ejected 
from  his  benefice  for  having  pronounced  quisquis^  quavquantf 
according  to  the  new  way,  instead  of  kisktSy  kankamy  ac- 
cording to  the  old.  The  clergyman  applied  to  the  parlia- 
ment ^  and  the  royal  professors,  with  Ramus  among  tbem, 
Searing  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  credit  and  authority 
of  tbe  faculty  of  divines,  for  presuming  to  pronounce  the 
Latin  tongue  according  to  their  regulations,  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  assist  him.  Accordingly  they  went 
to  the  court  of  justice,  and  represented  in  such  strong 
terms  tbe  indignity  of  the  prosecution,  that  the  person  ac- 
cused was  acquitted,  and  the  pronunciation  of  Latiu  re- 
covered its  liberty. 

Ramus  was  bred  up  in  the  catholic  religion,  but  after^ 
wards  deserted  it,  and  began  to  discover  bis  new  principles 
in  1552,  by  removing  the  images  from  the  chapel  of  his 
college.  This  naturally  increased  tbe  number  as  well  as 
bigotry  of  his  enemies,  who  now  succeeded  in  compelling 
bim  to  leave  ihe  university.  He  still  appears  to  have  had 
a  friend  in  tbe  king,  who  gave  him  leave  to  retire  to  Fbn- 
tainbleau  ;  where,  by  the  help  of  books  in  the  royal  libraryi 
he  pursued  geometrical  and  astronomical  studies.  As  soon 
as  his  enemies  knew  where  he  was,  he  found  himself  no- 
where safe ;  so  that  be  was  forced  to  go  and  conceal  him* 
self  in  several  other  places.  During  this  interval  the  ex- 
cellent and  curious  collection  of  books  he  had  left  iu  the 
college  was  plundered  ;  but,  after  a  peace  was  concluded 
in  156 '5,  between  Charles  IX.  and  the  prote:y(ants,  he  again 
took  possession  of  his  employment,  maintained  himself  xit 
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it  with  vigoar,  and  was  particularly  zaalouft  in  promoting 
the  stndj  of  the  matbemaiics.  This  lasted  till  the  second 
civil  war  in  1567,  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  Paris  and 
shelter  himself  among  the  protestauts^  in  whose  army  he 
was  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denys.  Peace  having  been  con- 
claded  some  months  after,  be  was  restored  to  his  professor- 
ship ;  but,  foreseeing  that  the  war  would  soon  break  out 
again,  he  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  visit  the  universitieft 
of  Germany.  He  accordingly  undertook  this  journey  in 
1568,  and  received  much  respect  and  great  honours 
wherever  he  came.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  third 
war  in  1571 ;  and  lost  his  life  miserably,  in  the  massacre 
of  St.  Barthiolomew's  day,  1572.  Charpentaire^  a  pro* 
fessor  of  mathematics,  who  had  been  eclipsed  by  the  su- 
perior talents  of  Ramus,  seized  the  opportunity  of  being 
revenged  upon  his  rival,  and  employed  assassins  to  murder 
him.  Ramus  gave  them  money  in  order  to  procare  hit 
escape,  but  in  vain ;  for,  after  wounding  him  in  asany 
places,  they  threw  him  out  of  a  window ;  and,  his  boweU 
gushing  out  in  the  fall,  some  Aristotelian  scholars,  en- 
couraged by  their  masters,  spread  them  about  the  streeU } 
then  dragged  his  body  in  a  most  ignominioas  manner^  and 
threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

Ramus  was  a  man  of  eloquence,  and  of  universal  learn^ 
ing.  He  was  free  frcHn  avarice,  sober,  temperalie,  and 
chaste.  His  temperance  was  very  exemplary.  He  corv* 
tented  himself  with  only  hoiled  meat,  and  ate  but  little  at 
dinner :  he  drank  no  wine  for  twenty  years,  nor  then  until 
bis  pbyiicians  prescribed  it.  He  lay  upop  straw  i  used  to  rise 
very  ^rly,  and  to  study  all  day  *  and  led  a  single  Ufe  witb^ 
the  utmost  purity.  He  was*  zealous  for  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, but  was  at  the  same  time  an  advocate  for  intro- 
ducing a  democratical  gpvernment  in  the  church  i  which 
design  was  defeated  in  a  national  synod. 

Few  persons  in  the  present  day  will  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  Ramus  did  right  in  attempting  lo  undermine  the 
fcrttndations  of  that  authority  which  Aristotle  had  so  len^ 
possessed  in  the  schools ;  and  no  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  esamitie  the  manner  in  which  he  laid  open  the 
defects  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Organon,  will  hesitale  in 
allowing  him  considerable  merit  in  this  part  of  hts  design. 
Inalleaiptingafiewlogicalinsiitute,  Ramud  wasinot,  however^ 
equally  successful.  The  genera)  outlio^  of  his  plain,  accord- 
iog  to  Broekeif,  il  this  t  **  Cptisidering  dialeetics  as  t3ie  art  ef 
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deducing  conclusions  from  premises^  he  endeavours  toitti^ 
provis  this  art  by  uniting  it  with  that  of  rhetoric.  Of  the 
several  branches  of  rhetoric,  he  considers  invention  aifd' 
disposition  as  belonging  equally  to  logic.  Making  Cicero 
bis  chief  guide,  he  divides  his  treatise  on  dialectics  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  invention  of  ar- 
guments, the  second,  of  judgments.  Arguments  he  de^ 
rives  not  only  from  what  the  Aristotelians  call  middle 
terms,  but  from  any  kind  of  proposition,  which^  connected 
with  another,  may  serve  to  prove  any  assertion.  Of  these 
h6  enumerates  various  kinds.  Judgments  he  divides  into 
taioms,  or  self-evident  propositions,  and  dianoea,  or  de- 
ductions by  means  of  a  series  of  arguments.  Both  these  he 
divides  into  various  classes ;  and  illustrates  the  whole  by 
examples  from  the  ancient  orators  and  poets." 

In  the  logic  of  Rkmus  many  things  are  borrowed  from 
Aristotle,  and  only  appear  under  new  names ;  and  many 
others  are  derived  from  other  Grecian  sources,  particularly 
from  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  logic  of  the  Stoics. 
The  author  has  the  merit  of  turning  the  art  of  reasoning 
from  the  futile  speculations  of  the  schools  to  forensic  and 
common  use ;  but  bis  plan  is  defective  in  confining'the 
whole  dialectic  art  to  the  single  object  of  disputation,  and 
in  omitting  many  things  which  respect  the  general  culture 
of  the  understanding,  and  the  investigation  of  truth.  Not- 
withstanding the  defects  of  his  system^  we  cannot,  hoi^ 
ever,  subscribe  to  the  severe  censure  which  has  been 
passed  upon  Ramus  by  lord  Bacon  and  others;  for  much  by 
we  chink,  due  to  him,  for  having  with  so  much  firmness 
and  perseverance  asserted  the  natural  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  The  logic  of  Ramus  obtained  great 
authority  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hoi- 
land,  and  France ;  and  long  and  violent  contests  arose 
between  the  followers  of  Ramus  and  those  of  the  Stagyrite. 
These  were  not,  however,  sufficiently  important  in  their 
consequences  to  require  a  distinct  relation^  and  the  Csine  of 
Peter  Ramus  vanished  before  that  of  Des  Cartes.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  many  books :  the  principal  of  those  on  ma- 
thematics are,  1.  '<  Scholar nm  Mathematicarom  libri  Si." 
2k  '*  Arithmetics^  libri  duo ;  Algebrae  libri  duo ;  Geomelriss 
libri  27.*'  These  were  greatly  enlarged  and  explatoed  by* 
Schoner,  and  published  in  2  volumes  4t09  and  there  were 
several  editions  of  them.  The  geometry,  which  is  chiefly 
practical,  was  translated  into  English  by  William  Bedwell, 
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'ttnd  publwh^d  at  London,  1636,  in  4to.    He  published  also 

'ai&ingular  work,  Paris  1658,  4to,  the  15  books  of  Euclid, 

•c^tainirtg  only  the  definitions  and  general  enunciations  of 

tbe  propositions,  without  diagrams  or  dem6nst rations,  vhich 

lie  thinks  it  better  for  the  teacher  to  suppress*'  { 

RAMUSIO,  or  RAMNUSIO  j[JoHN  Baptist),  a  yalixa* 

ble  collector  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  son  of  Paul  Ha- 

niYij&io,  a  lawyer,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1486.     He  made 

•grieat  proficiency  ifn  his  classical  and  philosophical  studies^ 

but  bad  a  particular  turn  for  politics,  and  was  thought  so 

accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  that  he  was 

frequently  deputed  by  the  state  to  Switzerland,  Romoy 

and  France.     He  was  also  made  secretary  of  the. council  of 

•ten  at  Venice,  and  was  for  forty  •three  years  more,  or  less 

employed  in  that  post,  or  in  embassies.     When  old  .and 

infirm,  he  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  died  id  July  1557, 

•in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.     His  prtncipal  work 

Mas  entitled  *<Raccolta  delle  Navigazioni  e  de  Viaggi,''  and 

^ras  published  at  diffi^rent  periods  in  three  volumes  folii(>.* 

Of  this  valuable  work  complete  copies  are  uot  easily  to  be 

suet  wkb.     Brunet  recommends  the  following  selection. iasi 

forming  the  best  copy :  vol.  L  of  the  edition  1563  or  1588  ^ 

wl.  11.  of  1583,  and  vol.  III.  of  1565.     To  this  last  volume 

ahould  be  added  the  .supplement  to  the  edition  of  1606,  p. 

986^—430,  which  contains  '^  Viaggio  di  M.  Cesare  de  Fred* 

rici  nell'  India-Orientale*''  * 

RANGE"  (DoM.  Armand  John  lb  Bouthillier  de), 
the  celebrated  abb6  and  reformer  of  tbe  jDotooastery  of  La 
Trappe,  was  born  January  9,  1 626,  at  Paris.     He  was  ue- 
|riiew  of  Claudius  le  Bouthillier  de  Cbavigny,  secretary  of 
sta^,   aifd-  superintendant  of  tbe  finances.     In   clasaical 
learning  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress  that,  with  some  di-. 
reclion  from  his  tutor,  he  published,  at  the  age  of  twelve; 
or  tbirteea  years,  a  new  edition  of  **  Anacreon,**  in  Qreek, 
miA  notes,*  1639,  8vo.     This  curious  volume,  which  was 
dedieaftad  to  his  godfiither  Cardinal  Richelieu,  vras  re- 
printed in  1647,  aiyd  both  editions  are  now  scarce.   .  At  ten 
years  old,  according  to  the  absurd  custom  then  prevalent,; 
he  was  appointed  canbn  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  several  benefices  in  a  short  time.     He 
aft^i^wards  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  in  the  Sor- 
bonoe,  February  10,  1654,  and  appeariog  then  in  a  public 

1  Gen.  Diet. — MorerL— 'NiceroD,  ▼(>!.  XIII.-— Brucker. 
.    •  Mistl9ii»  vol  XJUCy.r-Momi  ia  RMittask»^TiraboichH 
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diaracter^  booq  became  dlsUnguisbed  not  onljr  for  tMt  and 

politeoessy  but  for  those  iMniable  qualificatioDs  which  aie 

of  use  in  society.   He  was  not  however  widiout  his  frailties, 

and  it  is  said  that  he  refused  the  bishopf ic  of  Leon  from  a 

motive  of  vanity.     He  was  then  appointed  almoner  to  the 

duke  of  Orleans,  and  made  a  ^bining  figuce  in  the  assembly 

of  the  clergy  in  1655,  as  deputy  from  the  second  order.  At 

length  becoming  conscious  how  little  splendour  and  pM» 

eminence  avail  to  happiness,  he  bad  adieu  to  all,  and  devoted 

his  days  to  religious  exercises.     It  has  been   said,  that 

tiiis  resolution  was  the  consequence  of  a  visit  he   paid 

to  a  fitvourite  lady,  from  whom  he  had  been  absent  for 

some  time,  and  whom  on  entering  her  apartment  he  found 

dead  in  her  coffin,  and  frightfully  disfigured  with  the  amall- 

pox.    This  anecdote  is  taken  from  *^  Lea  veritables  Motife 

de  la  Conversion  de  T  Abb6  dp  la  TVappe,*'  published  bjr 

Daniel  delaRoque,  Cologn,  1685,  l2aio;  but  some  of  his 

bnographers  treat  it  as  fabulous.     One  of  them,  MarsoUiet, 

with  greater  appearance  of  probabilitgr,  attributes  his  coo^ 

version  to  his  iutving  narrowly  escap^  being  killed  by  the 

ball  of  a  firelock,  which  struck  his  gibeciere,  or  pooch,  ae 

tvhtch  he  immediately  exclaimed,  *<  Alas!  where  should  I 

have  been,  had  not  my  God  had  compassion  on  me.'*  Wbioh^ 

ever  of  these  incidents  was  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  he 

retired  from  the  world,  and  refused  even  .to  be  assistant  to 

his  uncle,  who  was  archbishop  of  Tours.     He  then  founded 

a  monastery,  the  fraternity  belonging  to  which  practise  the 

utmost  self-deai«d.     Their  diet  is  merely  vegetable*     They 

attow  not  themselves  wine,  flesh,  fish,  nor  eggs ;  they  enter 

into  no  conversation  wiih  straager%  and  for  some  days  are 

wholly  silent.    Tb^  have  each  a  separate  cell,  and  used 

to  pass  some  part  of  every  day  in  digging  their- owa  gravM 

in  the  garden  of  the  convent    De  fianc6  placed  this 

new  establishment  of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  m  the 

bands  of  the  fathers  of  the  strict  Ciiteniaa  observaaoei 

He  also  sold  his  estate  aJt  Veret  for   )  00,000  cso«en%' 

ulrhkh  sum  he  gave  to  the  HAtel  Dieu  at  Paris,  and  Iqo1( 

the  monastic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Pemeigiiiei 

where  he  made  profession,  June  6,16^4.     He  afterward* 

took  possession  of  the  abbey  de  la  Trappe,  and  introduoed 

those  regulations  above  mentioned,  iditch  long  made  it  the 

admiration  of  all  travellers,  la  thiacetreat  he  lived  devoted 

to  his  austere  observancesji  until  1695,  when  he  died  on  bis 

straw  pallet,  in  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Seez,  and.  the 
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wkfA€i  e^nmnttit^t  October  2Q».  1700,  aged  74,  iMviag 
mwy  pians  works ;  aiaong  which  the  principal  are,  a  book 
f<  de  U  Swt6t6  d^  Devoirs  de  TEut  mooastique,''  1683^ 
0  vok  4|o^  "  £clairoi8feinen8  sur  oe  Lme,''  1685,  4to$ 
<<  Sxplieai^iQa  sar  U  lU^le  de  S.  Benolt,*'  12mo;  <<  R«« 
fl0y«9M  momles  Btirlea  quatve  Eyangiles,"  4  toIs.  i2mo; 
^  Cp«f^eiices  siir  led  Silraogiledf ?  4  vols.  12010 ;  <<  Instruct 
tipDs  et  Maximes,''  lamo ;  ^^  Conduite  Chr^tieone,''  wriu 
leo  for  Mad«  de  Qwae*  iSoio ;  .a  great  ettaabef  of  *<  Spiritual 
Iiettera,'!  Q  vcd^.  l4aio  ;  **  Aqcoqjqu  of  the.  Live«  and  Deaths 
of  tone  Monks  of ;  la  Trappe/'  4ypU  i2aio,  aootiDuedto 
%  vob.^  lMtly»  ^  This  GonsUtiitions  ajid  Rules  oC  the  Abb6 
of  la  Trappe,''  1701,  2  vols.  12mo.  His  life  has  been 
vrriHen  by  several  Roonisb  authors,  particularly  by  M.  de 
Maiipeou,  M.  ManoUiec,  aod  Le  Naio,  brother  of  M.  de 
TiUemoot,.  2  vols,  l»mo* 

Mr*  Sewiardy  in  bis  f^  Anecdotes  ofdisttngiusbed  pefsonsjV 
has  gma  a  wwvile  a«caoot  of  the  moMstesy  of  l^a  Ttfappe, 
ta  w^ich  fie  nsfer  our  readers.  During  this  revohitdonafy 
Mf  esaet  to  FsapcM*  lius  little  eslabliskinent  shared  the  fate 
e£  all  other  rcyUgioua  bouses;  ibe  monks  were  expelled^ 
and  the  place  turned  into  a  foyndery  for  canaoB.  Tbdaionke 
a|  length  found  an  asylum  m  England,  where,  under  the 
SMMfciQO  #f  gQTernment)  Mn  Weld  of  I^ulworth .  castle 
erected  e  boilding  for  tben^  ia  which  they  resooMd  their 
fomsss  autibsritieSy  and  slrktly  fpllowed  all  tbe  obsecvancea 
of  their  ovder.' 

BANCQNET  ( Auf 4ft  2>b),  .  a  native  of  Perigueox,  or,^ 
acoardinig  to  Menage,|  el  ^ourdeaox,  was  the  son  of  an 
edvoeate  in; tbe  last  .oienlioaed  ci^.  He  was  well  skilled 
IB  the  iUMoan  lav,  pbilesepfay,  matbematios,  and  andqui- 
Ilea ;'  %nd  was  appoii^ted  jH-esidens  of  the  parliameDt  of 
Pacisf  alteiF  haTteg  been  monsdlor  to  that  of  Bourdeaux. 
His  mode  of  life  was  siogpilar«  He  seldom  read  in  tbe  day-  • 
twse  i  bm  used  to  take  a  light  supper,  go  %o  rest  earty,  and 
lisei  after  his  6rst  aleep^  about  the  time  that  the  monks  say 
aanins ;  then»  covering  bis  bead  like  a  capuchin,  he  spent 
Som  hflurs  in  aludy,  and,  going  to  bed  again,  fuiished,  after 
a  qnisA  sleeps  what  be  had  meditated  upon  during  tbe  night. 
By  this,  plan,  be  used  to  say  that  tbe  most  rapid  progress 
JBAghthemade  in  learning*  He. was  an  excellent  Greek 
stad  Lali«  aehohur^;  and,  ^  we  may.  believe  M.  Pitbou^  it 

J  Moreri  in  Diet.  Hitt.-H9eimtd'f  AModoios.— Geot  Mag.  LXXXIH. 
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yns  be  wb^  composed  the  Dictionftry  wbicb  goes  under  cfall 
aaoiie  of  Charles  Stf^pbens.  Pithou  adds,  tbat,  wben  caN 
dinal  de  Lorraine  assembled  the  parliamentof  Paris  to  tak'e 
their  advice  as  to  tbe  punishment  of  beretics,  Raneon^ 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  read  that  passag^e  in  which  Sulpittu^ 
Severus  touches  upon  the  execution  of  Priscillian ;  and  the 
cardinal  being  displeased,  sentbim  to  the  Bastille^  where 
be  died  of  grief,  1558,  aged  above  60.  Others  say  that 
Ranconet*8  confinement  proceeded  from  bis  having  been 
falsely  accused  of  a  capital  crime.  He  left  in  MS.  ^*  Le 
Tresor  de  la  Langue  Frangoise,  tant  ancienne  que  mo«- 
deme ;"  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Dictionaries  of 
Nicot  and  Monet^ 

RANDALL  (John),  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Missenden  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  sent  very  young  to  Stt 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1581,  wbence  be  removed  to  Tri-r 
nity  college,  and  took  bis  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;*  In 
July  1587,  be  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship  of  Lincoln  college^ 
and  in  1589  proceeded  in  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
About  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  preachers  in  the  university.  In  1598,  be  wat 
admitted  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  the  year  after  resigned 
his  fellowship,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  An- 
drew Hubbard,  in  East-cheap,  London.  Here,  Antony 
Wood  informs  us,  **  after  some  time,  be  became  so  gpreat  a' 
labourer  in  God's  vineyard  by  his  frequent  and  constant 
work  in  the  ministry,  as  well  in  resolving  of  doubts  and" 
cases:. of  cpiiscience  as  in  preaching  and  lecturing,  that  he 
went  beyond  bis  brethren  in  that  city,  to  the  wonder  of  all.'* 
Wood  adds  that  this  was  tbe  more  wonderful,  as  be  was  a- 
great  aafferer  by  sickness;  and  that  be  was  '^accounted  % 
judicious,  orthodox,  and  holy  man,  and  by  some  a  zeidous 
and  iniK>cent  puritan^  of  a  harmless  life  and  conversation,- 
and  one  that  was  solely  framed  to  do  good  acts."  He  died 
in  June  1622,  aged  about  fifty-four,  and  was  buried  in  bitf 
church.  By  his  will  be  left  a  tenement  situated  in  St.  Mary«» 
Hall-lane,  to  Lincoln  college.  Besides  some  single  ser- 
mons, and  a  collection  of  '^  Eleven  Sermons  on  Romans 
viii."  London,  1623,  be  was  the  author  of  tbe  following' 
posthumous  works:  1.  *^  The  great  Mystery  of  Godliness," 
1624,  4to;  and  1640,  third  edition.  2.  <^  Treatise  concern^ 
log  the  Sacraments,"  1630,  4to.>  .3.  ^<  Catechiitieal  Leo*' 
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tares  upon  the  Sacnraent  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'*  1690, 
4to.  4.  **  Nine-aodktwenty  Lectures  of  the  Church,  for 
the  svpjport  of  the  same  in  these  times,'*  ibid.  1631,  4to.^ 
.  BANDAL  (John),  music  professor  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge^  was  probably  a  native  of  London,  where  he 
was  bom  in  171 5.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  king's  chapel, 
aod  was  one  of  the  children  of  that  choir  who  first  performed 
in  Handel's  oratorio  of  Esther,  at  the  house  of  Bernard 
Gates,  master  of  the  boys  in  James-street,  Westminster, 
on  Wednesday.  February  23,  1731,' when  it  was  performed 
io  action,  previous  to  its  having  been  heard  in  public,  or 
any  where  but  at  Cannons,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  duke 
of  Chandos,  for  whose  chapel  it  was  composed  in  1720. 
Dr.  Randal  was  never  rated  very  high  in  bis  profession,  but 
was  regarded  as  a  slight  orgau-player,  and  had  jnever  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  composer.  He  obtained  his  degree 
at  the  installation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  for  which  he  composed  the  ode  written  by 
Gray.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  the  musical  profession, 
he  undertook  to  have  this  composition  performed  by  the 
musicians  resident  in  the  university,  without  the  expence^ 
of  *  additional  hands  and  voices  from  London,  as  Dra. 
Greens  and  Boyce  had  thought  necessary  on  former  oc- 
easioDs  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  William  Hayes  at  Oxford* 
As  Dr.  Randal's  professionallife  was  unmarked  by  ulents, 
his  death,  which  happened  March  18,  1799,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  was  hardly  noticed,  except  by  the 
oandidates  for  the  professorship,  and  bis  organist's  places.  * 
.  RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  a  statesman  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  vtbe  sou  of  Avery  Randolph  of  Badlesmere  in 
Kent,  was  born  in  that  county  in  1523.  He  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  a  pupil  of  George  Buchanan, 
but  had  his  academical  edueatioa  at  Christ  Church,  Ojiford, 
then  -newly  founded ;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of:  law  in  i  547^  Bbout  which  time  he  was  made  a  public 
notary.  In  Nov.  1549,  he  became  principal  of  Broadgate- 
faall  (now  Pembroke  college),- and  oontini/ed  in  that  office 
until  1553,  when  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  under 
queen  Mary,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  France.  On  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  came  into  high  favour, 
and  his'taleOts  recommended  him  to  be  employed  in  various 
embassies,  particularly  in  Scotland  during  the  comtnotions 
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tb^e:  h^  wa$  sent  tbrlce  to  qudenMaty^  aad  afitetwards 
scren  times  to  her  son  and  snccetsor  James  YL  We  find 
bim  also  seTeral  tiroes  sapporting  the  tame  character  at  the 
courts  of  Russia  and  France*  His  fi rat  mission  to  Scotland,  in 
1561,  had  for  its  professed  object  to  promote  a  mutoal  Mend-' 
ship  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  endeavour  that. queen 
Mary,  who  badjint  lost  her  husband,  Francis  II.  kingof  France, 
should  not  again  marry  a  foreigner  ;  but  according  to  Sir 
James  Melril  and  others,  bis  real  business  was  to  intrigue 
between  the  two  parties  which  then  divided  Scotland,  and 
rather  to  increase  than  allay  their  aniasosities.  In  this  plan 
secretary  Cecil  was  supposed  to  be  the  director,  and  Ran*, 
dolpb  the  executor.  By  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Lodge> 
who  says  that  Randolph  was  a  man  of  <'  a  dark  intri« 
gutng  spirit,  full  of  cunnmg,  and  void  of  conscience,**  we 
learn  that  at  one  time  he  was  confined  in  prison  at  Edin- 
burgh; but  probably  for  a  short  time,  as  the  circumstance 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  history.  In  Rossia,  to  which  be 
was  sent  in  1 560,  his  conduct  merits  greater  approbation, 
as  in  the  following  year,  he  brought  to  conclusion  a  com«* 
mercial  treaty  highly  advantageous  to  the  English  mercbantSy 
who  were  then  enabled  to  establish  the  ^^  Russia  Company.'* 
His  secretary  on  this  embassy  was  George  Turberviiie  tbd 
poet,  who  has  described  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Moscovites  in  some  epistles  to  his  friends,  which  are  inserted 
in  ilakluyt*s  voyages.  In  1571,  during  one  of  his  embas^ 
sie^  to  Scotland,  be  had  the  spirit  to  challenge  Vtrac,  thd 
French  ambassador  in  that  kingdom,  who  had  taken  souae 
liberties  with  queen  Elizabeth's  character  and  with  his  own. 
For  all  these  services  the  queen  is  aceused  of  having  re-» 
warded  Mr.  Randolph  rather  niggardly,  having  bestowed 
en  him  only  the  order  of  knighthood,  the  office  of  cbam« 
berlain  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  of  postmaster,  to  neitbci 
of  which  last  was  much  profit  annexed,  and  a  few  small 
estates.  Yet  with  these  be  is  said  lo  have  been  content^* 
although  he  bad  a  large  femily.  He  died  at  bis  houae  on 
St  Peter^s  bill,  near  Tbames*street,  London,  Jwae  8, 
1590,  in  the  sixty -seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Paul's  wharf.  In  his  latter  days 
be  appears  to  have  lived  retired,  **  setting  bis  oiind^'*  as  be 
expresses  it,  *'-  upon  the  heavenly  country,  and  raconcifing 
himself  to  the  divine  mercy  by  a  timeky  repetManee."  Such 
likewise  is  the  advice  he  gave  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
whose  sister  he  had  married.     He  tells  him,  ^^  how  worthy. 
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▼ea,  how  neeessaiy  athiiigit  was,  tbat  tbey  should  at  leog^h 
bid  farewell  to  the  tricks^  he  of  a  secretary ,  and  himself  of 
an  anbassador."     Sevetai  of  bis  lettejs  and  dispatches  are 
in  the  Cotton  collection  in  the  British  Museum^  and  among 
bishop  More's  books  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge. 
Two  of  his  letters  were  pubii^hed  by  Janies  Oliphaat, 
amon^  Buchanan's  Letters,  191 1,  Svo,  and  have  been  in- 
sorted  since  in  the  Leyden  and  Edinburgh  edition  of  Bucha- 
nan's works,  one  to  Bacbanan  himself,  and  the  other  to 
Peter  Yonge,  schoolmaster  to  James  VI.     Tliere  are  also 
some  of  his  letters,  instructions,  and  dispatches,  printed*  in 
Strype's  **  Annals,"  GoodalPs  >^  Examinatioo  of  the  Let-* 
ters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,"  and  in 
Robertson's  <<  History  of  Scotland,"  &c.' 
•   Randolph  (Thomas),  an  English  poet,  was  the  son 
of  a  steward  to  Edward  lord  Zoucb,  and  born  in.Northamp- 
lonshire  (Wood  says,  at  Newnham,  near  Daintry;  Lang* 
baine,atHoughton)  Jane  15, 1605*  He  was  educated  at  West* 
asinater-flchool,  whence,  being  a  king's  scholar,  he  was  elec- 
ted to  Trinity  college,Cambridge,  in  1623.  Here  be  obtained 
a  feibwship,  and  afterwards  commenced  master  of  arts,  in 
which  degree  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford.    Very  early 
in  life  he  gave  proofs  of  good  talents,  and  was  not  only 
esteemed  and  admired  by  the  learned  at  the  university^ 
but  grew  in  equal  favbnr  with  the  wits  and  poeta  of  the 
metropolis.     His  learning,  gaiety  of  humour,  and  readiness 
ef  repartee,  gained  him  admirers,  procured  him  adknission 
in  all  companies,  and  especially  recommended  him  to  the 
intimacy  and  friendship  of  Ben  Jonaon,  who  admitted  him 
as  one  of  his  adopted  sons  in  the  fAusesy  and  held  him  in 
equal  esteem  witb  Cartwrigfat. 

As  a  dramatic  writet,  bis  tan  «'as  entirely  f  o  comedy ; 
and  Baker  promouaces  his  langmage  elegant,  and  his  senti<- 
ments  just  and  forcible ;  his  cbaiacters  for  the  most  part^ 
strongly  drawn,  -  and  his  satire  well  chosen  and  poignant ; 
and  this  critic  also  recommended  the  altering  bis  pieces,  so 
as  to  render  tfaem  fit  for  the  presient  suge,  ot  at  the  least 
giving  the  world  a  correct  and  critical  edition  of  them. 

The  dramatic  pieces  he  has  left  behind  him,  five  in  num* 
ber,  were  published  in  16*38,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Randolph,  of  Christ-ohurcb  college,  Oxford,  along  with 
bia  poems,  som^  of  vhich  have  considerable  merit.     Of 
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his  dramatic  pieces,  the  '^Moset'  Looking*glass*'  is. the 
most  generally  admired ;  in  it  there  is  great  variety  of 
characters  of  the  passions  and  vices,  drawn  with  much 
truth,  and  interspersed  ivith  many  strokes  of  natural  hu- 
mour. A  late  critic  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  it  the 
ground-work  of  the  ^^RehearsaV  and  similar  satires.  ^'Tbe 
Looking-Glass**  was  about  fifty  years  ago  revived  at  Co* 
vent-garden  theatre>  and  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Collec- 
tion of  Old  Plays.  Had  Randolph  lived,  it  is  thought  he 
would  have  produced  many  more  valuable  pieces ;  but,  as 
Antony  Wood  says,  being  somewhat  addicted  to  libertine 
indulgences,  in  consequence  of  keeping  too  much  com* 
pany,  and  running  into  fashionable  excesses  with  greater 
freedom  than  his  constitution  could  bear,  he  assisted  in 
shortening  his  own  days,  and  died  March  17,  1634,  be- 
fore he  had  completed  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  iat 
the  house,  of  William  Stafford,  esq.  of  Blatherwyke  ia 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  buried,  with  the  ancestors  of 
the  family  of  Stafford,  in  an  aile  adjoining  to  the  church  of 
that  place,  soon  after  which  a  monument  of  white  marble 
was  erected  over  his  grave,  at  the  charge  of  sir  Christb*. 
pher  (afterwards  lord)  Hatton,  of  Kirby,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  it,  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  written  by  our 
authei^s  intimate  friend  Peter  Hausted.^ 

RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  the  son  of  Herbert 
Randolph,  esq.  recorder  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  August  30,  1701.  He  received  his  school  educatioa 
at  the  king's  school  in  Canterbury,  then  in  great  repute, 
under  the  rev.  Mr.  Jones.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
being  then  a  good  proficient  in  classical  learning,  he  was 
elected  into  a  county  scholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  col- 
lege, Oxford.  There  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  aca-, 
demical  studies  under  the  tuition  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Smith,  in 
which,  as  well  iu  his  whole  conduct,  he  acquitted  himselC 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  set  over  him  ; 
having  in  view  throughout  the  sacred  profession,  to  which, 
he  had  been  destined  from  his  early  youth.  He  proceeded 
regularly  through  the  degree  of  B.  A.  to  that  of  M.  A.  the 
latter  in  1722.  In  1724  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in 
the  following  year  priest.    At  the  same  time  he  entered 
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upon  the  duty  of  bis  profession,  and  ttodertook  a  cure  at 
such  a  moderate  distance  from  tbe  university,  as  that  he» 
might  .discbarge  the  diutes  of  it,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
give  ap  bis  residence,*  and  the  farther  prosecution  of  bis 
studies  there.  This  course  of  life  he  continued  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  returned  to  a. more  strict  residence  in  the 
umversity;  nor  was  he  intent  on  his  own  improvement 
only,  but  occasionally  took,  part  in  the  education  of  others,; 
and  in  the  government  of  his  college,  in  whicb  be  succeeds 
ed  to  a  fellowship  in  1723.  He  took  the^  degree  of  B.  D; 
in  1730,  and  that  of  D.  D.  in  1735. .  In  the  mean  time  his 
reputation  as  an  able  divine  introduced  him  to  the.  notice 
of  .Dr.  Potter,  then  bisbop  of  Oxford,  who  soon  after  his 
translation  to  Canterbury,  collated  Bm  to  tbe  -united 
vicarages  of  Perbam  and  Waltbam  in  Kent.  He  also 
shortly  after  recommended  bim  to  Dr.  Rye,  regius  pro* 
fessor  of  divini^,  as  a  person  fit  to  act  as  bis  deputy,  who 
appointed  him  accordingly.  'This  appointment  will  appear 
the  more  honourable,  as  the  divinity  disputations  are  es- 
teemed a  trial  of  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  senior  part 
of  the  university;  and  Dr.  Randolph,  acquitted  himself  in 
such  a.  manner,  that  on  a  vacancy  for  the  prdessorsbip  in 
1741,  bis  friends  tbougbt  bim  amply  x^uali&ed  to  succfied ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  superior,  interest  of  Dr.  Fanshaw 
carried  the  election ;  and  Dr.  Randolph  retired  to  bis  liv» 
iag.of  Perham.    . 

About  this  «time  several  bold  and  artful  attacks  were  made 
op<>ii  the. Christian  religion,  whicb  drew  forth  many  able 
aoawers  from  the^  divines  of  tbe  church  jof:  England; 
Amongst  other  works,  published  in  favour  of  deism  and  in- 
fidelity, was  that  entitled  ^^  Christianity  not  founded  on 
Argument;'*  which,,  from  tbe  singularity  of  its •  positions,' 
attracted  m\ich  notice.  Dr.  Randolph  was  encouraged  by 
his  palarpn,  archbishop  Potter,  to  try  bis  sccength  in  con- 
troversy in  answer  to  this  plausible  writer ; .  nor  was  the 
Archbishop  disappointed  in  tbe  hopes  he  might  form  :  Dr. 
Randolph's  answer,  entitled  **Tbe  Christian's  Faith  ara-* 
tional  assent,"  1744,  was  considered  as  a  truly  valuable 
acquisition,  and  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception. 

The  archbishop,  still  .continuing  his  patronage  to  Dr. 
Raodolph,  collated  him,  in  1746^  to  tbe  rectory  of  Salt* 
wood,  with  tbe  chapel  of  Hythe  annexed ;  his  residence, 
bew«ver,  still. continoed  at  Perbam,  until  he  was  elected, 
wit||but  his  ko.O#iedge,  or  .any  communication  with  tbe 
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eleolon,  to  be  president  of  Corpus  Ckristi  college* 
election,  which  took  place  April  23,  1748,  enabled  hiiir  to 
devote  the  remaander  of  bis  life  to  the  place  of  his  -educaM: 
tion,  and  the  scene  of  his  growing  repntatmh  Oxford  be^^ 
came  now  the  principal  place  of  hu  residence ;  and  the 
government  of  bis  coUegei  and  a  share  in  tbat  of-  the  'uni<< 
versityi  bis  chief  employment  and  concern.  Yet  baviftg 
naturally  an  active  mind,  and  being  ever  vigilant  aAd  at-* 
tentive  to  all  the  duties  of  bis  station,  much  of  his  time  was 
still  devoted  to  religious  studies,  which  be  eonsidered  as 
induded  in  the  proper  duties  of  his  station,  and  as  their 
highest  aim.  Many  of  his  sermons  ppeaobed  before  tbe 
university  were  printed  by  request,  and  bis  larger  work 
upon  *'  The  Doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,"  in  answer  to  **  The 
Essay  on  Spirit,''  was.  published' in  1753,  and  1754.  Froia 
1756  10*1759  he  held  tbe  office  ef  vice-^ohaneellor,  in  wbick 
be  wa«  flowed  on  all  hands  to*  have  conducted  himself  witb 
temper  and  ability,  lat  a  time  when  disputes  ran  high,  and 
tbe  business  of  tbe  university  was  more  than  common;  the 
Vinerian  statutes  having  been  settled,  and  the  delegacy  of 
tbe  press  reformed,  during  that  period.  These  several  Ia-» 
bours  were  so  well  received  by  the  university,  tbat  in  17M 
be  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Margaret  professorsbi|l 
of  divinity  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Jenner.  In  the  preceding^ 
year  he  had  been  promoted  to  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Oxford 
on  tbe  resignation  of  Dr.  Potter :  which  promotion  took 
place  by  the  reconinhendation  of  archbishop  Seeker,  ac- 
cepted and  confirmed  by  bishop  Lowth,  then  bishop  of 
Oxford  ;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  testimony  borne  by 
those  eminent  prelates  to  his  merit  and  character.  From 
this  time  to  that  of  his  death  he  was  again  frequently  et%* 
gaged  in  controversy.  The  questiotts  now  agitated  were 
chiefly,  that  of  subscription  to  articles  of  faitb^  and  that  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  revived-  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  bit 
followers.  On  these  be  published  several  tracts^  and  also 
occasionally  gave  his  assistance  to  others  engaged  in  the 
same  cause.  Bodily  infirorities  he  was  subject  to  for  many 
years  before  his  death,  but  the  focnfties  of  his  mind  were 
sound  and  unimpaired  to  the  very  last.  Within  the  Ust 
year  of  his  life  he  finished  and  published  a  work,  which  he 
had  prepared  some  time  before,  on  the  '^  Citations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.*'  Repeated  attacks  at 
length  brought  bim  to  a  state  of  weakness,  under  wbieh 
he  laboured  for  three  months,  and  died'* March  24j  l^SS*. 
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Vm  was.  boriod  In  CcnrpQa  Chriaii  Qloi$ter,  wkese  a  qooDU'^ 
meat  U  erected  to  liU  ineinQry. 

Of.  Baadolphr's  whoie  Miration  wa«  confined  to  bis  pror 
iewou^  aod  kis  slatipn  in  the  uivivcrs^ty.  Basing  convinced 
^t  tbe  pnwrioce  allotted  tp  bia»»  if  i(8  dutien  were  /^ith*' 
fuUjf  diicharged^  -was  ^ufficieat  for  his  own  emidoymei^t, 
and.  for  the  rendering  him  aa  useful  membec  oC  society^  h<l 
waa  not  disposed  to  wander  beyond  it.  He  wa$.  a  zft^m 
«ii|i|K>rcer  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England^  fram 
a  coovictioa  that  tbey  were  those  of  the  religion  of  Christ* 
It  baa  senettiD^  %een  invidiously  urged  by  the  enemiei  o£ 
9ur  religious  establtsbaient»  who  with  great  professioiis  of 
liberality  are  by  no  means  scrgpujous  of  tbe  term^  in  which, 
ibey  ifneak  of  the  doctrines,  discipline^,  or  members  of  our 
ehttrcbt  that  its  supporters  act  from  interested  views.  In 
antfwer  to  this  oliarge  thrown  out  against  himself  in  commojn 
with othen«  Dr.Raodolpb says,  in  a  preface  toap  intended 
workf  *^  One  of  these  writers  is  now  near  foujrscore  years  of 
vgCf  who  neither  hopes  for,  nor  will  solicit  fpr  any  thing 
fiurtfaer  in  this  world  :  he  fights  under  no  baqner  but  that 
of  hia  Lord  and  Saviour,  from  whom  alone  be  expects  bia 
reward/' 

Dn  Bandolph  married  Miss  Thomasiaa  Honywood^ 
daughter  of  William  Qonywood,  9sq«  of  Cberitoq,  one  of 
the  fiimily  of  Hony  wood  in  Kent.  6y  this  lady,  who  died 
in  Dec.  1783,  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of 
whom  there  survived  him,  the  three  sons,  ThomaS)  Her- 
ben»  and  John  ^and  one  daughter^  Thomasina. 

In  1784,  a  collection  of  the  most  valuable  of  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph's works  was  published,  under  the  title  of  **  A  View 
q(  our  blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
divine  mission  arising  from  thenpe ;  together  with  a  charge, 
disaertaiions,  sermons,  and  theological  lepture^,"  2  vols. 
SvQ.  To  this  is  prefixed  an  account  of  bia  life^  of  which 
we  b«ve  availed  ourselves  in  the  present  sketch-! 

RANDOLPH  (John),  the  late  bishop  of  .London,  was 
tbe  yonnger  son  of  the  precedjqg,  and  wad  born  July  6, 
1749.  He  became  a  student  of  Corpus.  Chris ti  college, 
Oxford,  and  took  his  degrees  a|:  the  usual  periods ;  that  of 
M.  A«  in  1774;  B.  D.  in  178^  ;  D.  D.  by  diplomat  in  1783. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  prtelector  of  poetry,  and  in  1782. 
fegins  pro£Q8ior  of  Greek.    In  the  same  year  he  was  pre* . 

^  Life  as  abort. 
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sented  to  a  prebend  of  Salisbury;  and  in  1783  became 
canon  of  Christ  church,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and 
rector  of  Ewelme.  In  the  year  1799  he  was  elevated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Oxford  ;  translated  to  that  of  Bangor  in- 
1807;  and  thence  to  London  in  1809.  He  was  elected 
F.  R.  S.  in  181 1.  He  passed  a  great  part  of  bis  life  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  the  university 
was  complimented  with  the  nomination  by  the  crown.  His 
lordship  was  author  of  many  single  sermons,  and  charges 
delivered  on  different  occasions  :  also  of  *'  De  Grsecse  Lin- 
guae Studio  Preelectio  habita  in  ScbolSl  Linguarum,'^  1783, 
and  '^  Ooncio  ad  Cl^rum  in  Synodo  Provinciali  Cantua- 
riensis  Provincial,  ad  D,  PauU,'^  1790.  One  of  bis  last 
works  was  a  report  of  the  progress  made  by  the  National 
School  Society,  to  which  the  general  committee  referred 
in  terms  of  gratitude,  at  their  first  meeting  after  his  lord* 
ship's  decease.  They  notice  his  lordship  as  one  *^  whose 
latest  employment  had  been  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  the  public,  the  progress  of  a  work  to  which  he  had  con- 
tributed bis  tipie,  his  labour,  and  bis  counsels.  The 
committee  therefore  could  not  fail  to  entertain  a  common 
sentiment  of  profound  regret  for  the  loss  which  they  have 
sustained,  and  to  cherish  in  their  minds  the  liveliest  re- 
collection of  the  service  which  has  been  so  successfully  ful- 
filled by  him  in  this  second  report  They  wish,  therefore, 
to  add  to  this  document,  designed  for  general  circulation, 
their  sense  of  what  is  due  from  the  public,  and  themselves, 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  a  constant  and  assiduous 
promoter  of  this  salutary  institution,  from  its  first  esta- 
blishment to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  The  committee  trust, 
that  this  testimony,  though  limited  to  a  single  object  in 
the  large  field  of  pastoral  duty  in  which  he  was  incessantly 
engaged,  may  serve  to  denote  the  benefits  which  have  re* 
suited  from  his  prompt,  unwearied,  and  effectual  exer- 
tions.'*  The  following  is  the  character  drawn  of  him  by 
Mr.  archdeacon  Jefferson,  and  which  alludes  to  hb  zeal  for 
the  chufcb,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member ;  ^^  Fearless 
now  of  being  censured  for  mercenary  adulation,  or  re- 
proved by  unconscious  merit,  a  just  tribute  may  be  paid  to 
the  character  of  that  departed  and  exalted  prelate,  who  is^ 
and  will  be,  most  lamented  where  he  was  best  and  most 
entirely  known.  This  opportunity,  therefore,  is  willingly 
embraced  of  offering  a  heartfelt  condolence  to  the  ministry 
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of  th^  diocese  on  the  affecting  and  important  loss,  which, 
in  these  perilous  times  of  contending  sects  and  unsettled 
opinion,  has  arisen  to  them,' and  to  the  church : — ^To  them, 
ID  the  premature  privation  of  a  diocesan,  firm  in  his  sup- 
port of  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  considerate  in .  its  ap- 
plication ;  eminently  versed  in  the  letter  of  ecclesiastical 
lair,  but  liberal  in  its  practical  construction,  reluctant  in 
interference,  but  determined  in  duty,  slow  in  the  profes* 
•ion  of  service,  but  prompt  in  its  execution  ;  disinterested 
in  patronage,  unwavering  in  measures,  correct  in  judg- 
ment, attentive  in  council,  and  kidd  and  compassionate  to 
distress : — ^To  the  churcli,  in  the  premature  privation  of  a 
father,  diligent  in  her  rites  and  services,  but  unostentatious 
in  piety  and  devotion  ;  sound  and  unrelaxing  in  her  doc- 
trines and  faith,  but  discreet  in  zeal,  and  comprehensive 
in  charity ;  ever  vigilant  in  defending  her  interests,  ever 
lbr.ward  in  asserting  her  privileges,  and  ever  able  in  the 
assertion  and  the  defence.'*  This  high  character,  how- 
ever, has  been  thought  capable  of  abatement  It  was. 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  he  succeeded  a  prelate  of  the 
mild  and  conciliating  temper  of  Dr.  Porteus,  and  that  he 
undertook  the  government  of  a  diocese,  which,  above  all 
others,  requires  such  a  temper.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  less 
unfortunate  that  in  his  first  charge  to  the  clergy  of  this 
diocese,  be  betrayed  no  little  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
religious  opinions,  and  the  creeds  of  those  sectaries  against 
whom  he  wished  to  warn  his  clergy. 

Bishop  Randolph  died  suddenly  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1813.  He  was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter-house; 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum  ;  dean  of  the  Chapel  royal ; 
visitor  of  Sion  coileo^e;  and  provincial  dean  of  Canterbury .^ 

RAPHAEL,  or  RAFFAELLO,  whose  family  name  was 
Sanzio,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Urbino,  March  28,  1483. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  John  Sanzio,  a  painter,  who, 
though  of  no  great  professional  celebrity,  encouraged  his 
son's  inclination  for  the  art,  and  after  having  taught  him 
what  he  could,  had  the  good  sense  and  diffidence  in  his 
own  talents,  to  place  him  under  the  care  of  Peter  Peru-, 
gino,  when  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Perugino,  who,  from 
bis  style  of  design,  pronounced  that  he  would  be  a  great 
man,  regarded  him  with  peculiar  affection,  and  Raphael, 
during  the  three  years  that  he  remained  with  tbb  artist,  sq 
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perfectly  adopted  his  mauoer,  that  bis  works  were  not  to 
be  distinguisbed  from  those  of  his  joaaster ;  which  was  so  hit 
fmn  creating  any  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  thait 
on  the  return  of  Raphael  to  Perugia,  after  his  visit  to  Flo* 
rence,  he  was  the  first  to  admire  his  works  and 
bis  improvement 

In  1499,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Raphael  left  Peniffia, 
and  went  with  Pinturicchio  to  Siena,  to  assist  him  in  pamt« 
iog  for  die  library  of  the  cathedral,  the  history  of  Pius  II. 
which  was  executed  in  ten  large  pictures,  of  which  Ra- 
phael made  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  the  designs,  and 
assisted  in  painting  them.  Before  this  work  was  com- 
pleted, be  left  Siena,  probably  about  1502,  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Florence,  where  the  great  names  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  flourished  with  rival  pre-emi- 
nence, and  where  be  ioraied  lately  became  conscious  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  style  in^ich  be  bad  been  taught  and  prac- 
tised. Here  be  acquired  the  esteem  of  some  persons  of 
eminence,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  avidity  until  1504, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  visit  Urbino  to  arrange  some 
domestic  affairs,  and  at  intervals  painted  four  small  pic- 
tures for  the  duke  of  Urbino,  which  were  much  esteem- 
ed. He  then  went  to  Perugia  to  paint  several  pictures  for 
the  convents,  which  were  aU  so  much  admired,  that  com- 
ibissionil  pressed  upon  him  ;  but  his  desire  to  return  to  Flo- 
rente  made  him*  leave  one  which  was  begun  in  fresco  for 
the  monastery  of  St.  Severo,  to  be  terminated  by  his  old 
master  Periigmo. 

In  Florence  he  again  pursued  bis  studies  with  unremit* 
ting  assiduity ;  and  the  Brancacci  and  Corsiui  chapels  in 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  painted  by  Masaccio^  were 
his  favourite  school ;  but  of  living  artists  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached  as  Fra.  Bartolomeo,  by 
whose  instruction  and  example  he  improved  himself  in 
colouring,  and  the  principles  of  chiaroscuro ;  and  in  return 
hi  gave  bid  friend  some  infortnation  in  perspective.  The 
work  to  which  his  mind  was  at  this  time  particularly  direct* 
ed,  was  a  cartoon  for  a  picture,  which,  when  be  left  Pent- 
gia,  he  engaged  to  paint  for  the  church  of  St.  Francis. 
This  picture,  which  represents  the  body  of  Christ  borne  to 
the  sepulchre,  he  afterwards  painted  in  Perugia,  and  it 
obtained  so  much  credit,  that  bis  professional  rank  was 
from  that  time  decidedly  established.  It  shewed  the  ad- 
vantages he  bad  acquired  by  study,  and  the  benefit  he 
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fnm  the  friendririp  of Fnw Bartolomeo ;  forthiswas 
the  first  step  he  had  taken  to  overcome  the  restraints  of  ids 
previous  edttcation.  When  the  picture  was  fioaabed  he 
a^^aio  returned  to  florence;  was  noch  sought  after  ky 
•  men  of  taste,  and  with  accumulated  reputation  his  fane 
soon  extended  itself  to  the  Vatican.  Julius  11.  was  then 
pop^>  A  gf^At  patron  of  the  arts,  and  having  be|u*d  of  Ila« 
phaely  invited  him  to  Rome  in  1^08,  and  received  hi|ii 
with-  the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction.  Here  being 
immediately  commissioned  to  paint  one  of  the  state  cham- 
.bers  of  the  Vatican,  which  the  pope  was  then  ornamentiag 
with  great  taste  and  splendour,  Raphael  executed  Ins 
^  School  of  Athens,'*  which  gave  such  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  pope,  that  all  the  pictures  by  the  various  masters  already 
painted  in  the  different  rooms,  were  ordered  to  be  effaced, 
and  the  walls  prepared  to  transmit  to  posterity  his  own  un- 
rivalled genius.  The  only  work  preserved  from  this  gene^ 
ral  destruction  was  the  ceiling  of  one  of  these  rooms,  the 
fourth  in  the  suite,  which  had  been  painted  by  Perugino, 
and  was  saved  at  Raphael's  intercession.  So  amiable  a 
trait  of  character  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

This  extensive  undertaking,  which  it  was  for  Raphael 
alone  to  plan  and  execute,  be  appears  to  have  formed  into 
one  general  design  to  shew  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
religion  (in  the  catholic  form),  its  divine  authority,  and 
the  dependence  of  human  laws  on  its  pervading  influence. 
But  whether  in  this  arrangement  there  was  any  refined 
system  of  metaphysics,  intending  to  conduct  man  from  a 
savage  state  by  the  paths  of  religion  and  philosophy  to  a 
more  intimate  union  with  the  great  first  cause,  must  now 
be  left  to  fanciful  theorists,  as  neither  the  painter  nor  his 
contemporaries  have  left  us  any  written  data  for  specula- 
tion. Of  these  rooms,  which,  in  honour  of  his  name,  are 
called  the  Stanze  of  Raphael,  the  first  is  a  grand  saloon 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  which  are  jEepre- 
sented  four  principal  events  in  his  reign.  The  secoad 
stanza  exhibits  four  extraordinary  miracles,  two  firom  sa- 
cred history,  and  two  from  the  legends  of  the  church. 
The  third  stanza  is  dedicated  to  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge  that  serve  most  to  elevate  the  human  mind,  and  dig- 
"nify  our  nature  in  the  rank  of  created  beings,  of  which  the 
principal  subjects  are  poetry,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
and  theology.  The  subjecu  of  the  fourth  stanza  are  two 
historical,  from  the  life  of  Leo  III. ;  and  two  Biiraonlous, 
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from  the  life  of  Leo  IV,  These  are  all  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  before  1517,  and,  with  smaller  pictures-  on 
the  ceilings  of  the  second  and  third  stanza^  are  all  desipied 
by  Raphael,  and  painted  in  fresco  by  himself,  his  scholars 

•  and  assistants ;  and  three  centuries  of  unsuccessful  emuia- 
t  tion  have  already  made  their  eulogium. 

'  Although  we  see  in  these  the  aggregate  of  his  powers  in 
t  poetical  conception  and  execution,  .this  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition of  talent  is  not  likely  at  the  first  view  to  be  impres- 
sive to  a  general  observer.  Even  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
recorded  bis  disappointment^  and  the  causes  of  it,  but  he  also 
records  the  way  in  which  his  prejudices  were  at  length  re-  * 

•  moved,  and  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
originally  formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection  .of  art, 

.  and  that  this  great  painter  was  well  entitled  to  the  high 
rank  which  he  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  IL  in  1513,  Raphael  was  ho- 

•  noured  with  the  same  favour  and  esteem  by  his  successor 
Leo  X.  under  whose  patronage  be  continued  the  great 
work  of  the  stanze*  He  painted  also  in  the  Vatican  in 
chiaroscuro  twelve  whole-length  figures  of  the  apostles, 
but  which,  from  various  causes,  have  been  since  destroyed  ; 
and  he  made  designs  to  ornament  one  of  the  arcades  in  the 
grand  ccrtile  of  the  palace,  now  called  the  loggia,  consist- 

.  ittg  of  fifty-two  historical  subjects  from  the  Bible,  and  ara- 
besque decorations,  which  were  all  painted  by  bis  scholars, 
or  with  exceptions  too  doubtful  and  uncertain  (o  identify 
any  particular  part  to  be  of  his  own  band.     For  this  pontitf 

'  he  also  made  a  series  of  large  historical  cartoons  from  the 
sacred  writings,  representing  in  thirteen  compositions  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  executed 
in  tapestry,  intended  as  an  additional  decoration  for  the  hall 

•  of  Constantine.  Seven  of  these  cartoons,  from  the  con-^ 
currence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  are  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  bis  Britannic  majesty ;  but  the  others  were  most 

.  probably  mutilated  or  lost,  and  the  tapestries  themselves 
were  dispersed  when  the  Vatican  palace  was  sacked  by  the 
French  in  1798. 

Raphael,  though  possessing  pre-eminent  powers  as  a 
painter,  had  not  suffered  that  profession  alone  to  absorb 
bis  mind;  be  had  studied  architecture  under  Bramante, 
and  in  chastity  of  design  was  not  inferior  to  that  distin- 

•  guisbed  artist,  wbo  in  full  confidence  of  his  abilities,  re- 
commended him  as  bis  successpr,  to  conduct  the  great  work 
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Qf  St.  Peter's^  to  which  reconiinendation  his  holiness'  paid 
doe  atteotion.  According  to  the  pope^s  brief  on  this  occa- 
sion, dated  August  1515,  his  salary  was  fixed  at  three  hun- 
dred golden  crowns,  or  ISOL  per  annum.  For  so  impor- 
tant an  undertaking  this  sum  would  seem  to  be  a  very  ina- 
dequate remuneration ;  but,  as  his  biographer  observes,  in 
our  own  country,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  subsequent 
to  this  period,  sir  Christophet  Wren  did  not  receive  more 
than  200/.  per  annum,  for  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
included  draughts,  models,  making  estimates  and  con- 
tracts, examining  and  adjusting  all  bills  and  accounts,  with 
constant  personal  superintendance,  and  giving  instructions 
to  the  artificers  in  every  department.  St.  Peter's,  which 
cost  more  than  a  century  to  complete,  underwent  so  many 
changes  by  the  various  architects  employed,  that  it  would 
be  now  extremely  difficult  to  particularize  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  different  partp  of  it  which  were  executed 
by  Raphael.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  general  plan  of  the  church  as  it  now  exists* 
In  1515,  Raphael  went  with  the  pope  to  Florence,  and 
made  a  design  for  the  facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  : 
and,  according  to  Vasari,  he  was  also  the  architect  of  a 
magnificent  house  for  the  bishop  of  Troja,  which  still 
exists  in  the  street  of  St.  Gallo  in  that  city ;  but  of  the 
different  buildings  designed  or  executed  by  Raphael,  that 
on  which  his  reputation  as  an  artist  is  thought  principally 
to  rest*  is  the  Cafbrelli  palace  at  Rome.  The  other  build- 
ings of  Raphael  still  existing  are,  a  palace  for  M.  Giovanni 
Baptista  deir  Aquila,  opposite  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Vallicella,  in  Rome ;  a  villa  for  cardinal  Julius  de 
Medici,  afterwards  pope  Clement  VI L ;  and  for  tbie  prince 
Ghigi,he  built  a  set  of  stables  in  the  Longard,  and  a  chapel 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  This  prince  was 
a  distinguished  patron  of  Raphael,  and  much  employed 
him.  For  him  be  painted  in  fresco,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  bis  Casino  in  the  Longara,  now  called  the  Farnesina,  a 
picture  of  Galatea  drawn'by  dolphins,  and  surrounded  with 
tritons,  &c.  which  would,  appear  to  have  been  much  ad- 
mired and  praised  by  his  friend  count  Castiglione,  from  a 
letter  still  existing  by  Raphael  to  that  nobleman,  which 
the  reader  may  see  in  our  principal  authority.  For  prince 
Ghigi  he  painted  in  fresc(^  on  the  spandrels  of  an  arch  in 
frofit  of  the  Ghigi  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della 
Pacei  a  large  allegorical  subject  of  Sibyls  delireriog  their 
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pvorplfeties  for  ttie  confirinaitioii  of  the  revealed  relfgioii. 
This  work  was  higbfy  esteemed  when  finished ;  but  k  now 
tHlfortanately  macli  injuredi  and  parts  are  entirely  efiaced. 
¥<3fr  his  Casino  in  the  Longara,  Raphael  made  a  series  of 
designs  item  Apoleius*s  bhtory  of  Capid  and  Psyehe, 
which  were  painted  by  himself  and  hfs  scholars  on  a  ceiiing 
of  a  spacioQs  hall.  What  part  was  painted  by  himself  it 
wonld  not  be  easy  at  this  time  to  ascertainj  as  the  work 
has  saflEered  much  by  being  originiilly  exposed  to  A%  open 
nir,  as  the  loggia  of  the  Vatican  is  at  present,  and  by  be- 
ing repainted  and  repaired. 

^  In  the  cbnrdh  ofSt.  Augostin,  Raphael  painted  in  fresco, 
tyn  one  of  its  piers,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  intended  as  the 
YK>tnmencement  of  a  series  of  pictures  to  ornament  that 
church,  but  some  dispute  arising  concerning  the  expence, 
the  fathers  relinquished  their  design  ;  a  loss  much  to  be 
t'egretted,  as  the  style  of  this  picture  is  equal  to  his  best 
works:  This  dispute  concerning  the  price  is  said  to  have 
been  referred  to  Michael  Angcio  to  adjust,  who  settled  it 
in  one  word,  by  telling  the  fathers  that  the  knee  alone  was 
Worth  more  money.  Raphael  ulso  decorated  his  own  villa 
•in  Rome,  which  now  belongs  to  the  cardinal  Dona,  with 
and>esque'  ornaments,  a  group  of  figures  shooting  at  a 
target,  and  a  small  historical  subject,  called  the  Marriage 
of  Roxana. 

Raphael  was  not  only  eminent  as  a  painter  and  an  archi- 
-tect,  but  be  was  desirous  to  emulate  the  reputation  of  his 
great  contemporary,  Michael  Angelo,  in  being  a  sculptor 
also.  We  are  informed  that,  with  his  own  hand  he  exe* 
'cuted  some  statues,  but  one  only  is  referred  to  by  the 
'anonymous  author  of  the  Milan  MS.  which  was  the  statue 
of  a  child, .  then  in  the  possession  of  Julio  Romano ;  and 
'of  this  statue  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  is  also  recognized 
by  count  Castiglione,  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1523;  but 
'  what  became  of  it  is  not  known.  There  is,  however,  in 
^he  Gbigi  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  a 
-statue  of  Jonah  from  his  own  model,  and  executed  in 
marble,  under  his  inrmediate  direction,  by  Lorenze'tto, 
which  remains  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  versatility 
of  his  powers,  as  this  specimen  of  sculpture  may  fairly 
rank  with  the  best  productions  of  modern  Rome. 

In  the  midst  of  his  professional  reputation,  Raphael  was 
equally  caressed  by  the  learned  and  the  great,  many  in- 
stances of  which  are  given  by  his  late  biographer,   Mr. 
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Duppa,  wbtise  elaborate  narrate  we  principally  follow. 
LeoX.  regarded  Raphael  with  the  highest  esteem ;  be  was 
mocb  about  his  person,  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber, 
and  is  even  said  t6  have  had  reason  to  expect  theshonoare 
of  the  purple,  which  is  the  allied  cause  for  his  not  marry- 
log  the  niece  of  cardinal  di  Bibbiena,  who  was  desirous  of 
tfan^  alliance. 

In  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  its 
enjoyments,  Raphael  became  an  unfortudate  Victim  to. the 
barbarous  state  of  the  medical  knowledge  of  bis  time ;  and 
irom  the  unscientific  manner  in  which  his  death  has  been 
Teported,  the  grossest  misapprehensions  hare  arisen  as  to 
the  cause  of  it,  and  in  particular  it  has  been  attributed  to 
sensual  irregularities,  for  ^ich  there  seems  no  foundation 
in  fact.  He  became  early  attached  to  a  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  baker  at  Rome,  and  thence  called  by 
way  of  distinction  La  Bella  Fomarina,  and  she  became  bis 
mistress.  To  her  he  appears  to  have  been  solely  and  con- 
stantly attached,  and  left  her  by  bis  will  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence. His  constitution,  however,  was  delicate,  and 
bis  labours  in  bis  profession  so  great,  as  probably  to  add  to 
'that  delicacy;  and  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
for  which  his  injudicious  physicians  prescribed  copious 
bleeding,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  his  constitution  sunk 
under  such  treatment.  He  became  indeed  so  rapidly  re- 
duced, that  he  had  only  time  to  make  his  will,  and  conform 
to  the  last  offices  of  religion,  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  April  7,  1520,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Thus,  says  bis  biographer,  terminated  the  life  of  the  most 
illustrious  painter  of  modern  times ;  and,  for  any  data  we 
have  to  the  contrary,  perbaps  the  most  eminent  that  ever 
lived  at  any  period  of  the  world. 

In  his  will,  after  leaving  to  his  mistress  a  sufficiency  to 
live  independent,  he  bequeathed  the  rest  of  his  property 
to  a  relation  at  Urbino,  and  to  two  of  his  scholars,  Julio 
Romano,  and  Francesco  Penni;  appointing  an  intimate 
friend  Turini  da  Pescia  his  executor.  His  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  hall  of  his  own  house,  and  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  the  Transfiguration,  which  he  had  just  finished, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  room.  His  remains  were 
afterivards  removed  with  great  funeral  pomp  to  the  Pan- 
theon, where  the  last  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  at 
the  request  of  Leo  X.  cardinal  Bembo  wrote  an  inscription, 
'  to  honoar  his  memory,  and  mark  the  place  of  his  interment. 
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These  particolars  we  have  selected  from  the  best  life  of 
tills  great  artist  that  has  appeared  in  this  couotrvi  written 
by  R.  Duppa,  esq.  and  prefixed  to  bis  splendid  publication 
of  '<  Heads  from  the  Fresco  pictures  of  Raffiiello  in  the 
Vatican/'  1802,  as  a  companion  to  bis  **  Heads  of  Michael 
Angelo.**  Mr.  Duppa  concludes  with  a  critical  essay  on 
the  qfierits  of  Raphael,  too  long  for  our  limits,  and  too 
valuable  to  be  injured  by  abridgment.  In  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds*  lectures  are  many  interesting  and  important 
observations  on  the  same  subject,  which  in  truth  must 
enter  deeply  into  every  discussion  on  the  art.  We  might 
refer  likewise  to  Opie's  lectures,  Barry^s  works,  and  other 
authors  who  have  professedly  or  incidentally  treated  of 
Raphael.  The  present  professor  of  painting  has  a  note  on 
the  subject  which  may  not  form  an  improper  conclusion  to 
our  article*  as  he  appears  to  have  on  this  occasion  exerted 
his. highest  powers  of  discriminative  criticism. 

*^  The  general  opinion,**  says  Mr.  Fuseli,  '^  has  placed 
Raphael  at  the  head  of  his  art,  not  because  he  possessed  a 
decided  superiority  over  every  other  painter  in  every  branch, 
but  because  no  other  artist  ever  arrived  at  uniting  with  his 
own  peculiar  excellence  all  the  other  parts  of  the  art  in  an 
equal  degree  with  him.  The  drama,  or  in  other  words  the 
representation  of  character  in  conflict  with  passion,  was 
his  sphere ;  to  represent  this,  his  invention  in  the  choice  of 
the  moment,  his  composition  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
actors,  and  his  expression  in  the  delineation  of  their  emo- 
tions, were,  and  are,  and  perhaps  will  be  unrivalled.  And 
to  this  he  added  a  style  of  design  dictated  by  the  subject 
itself,  a  colour  suited  to  the  subject,  all  the  grace  which 
propriety  permitted,  or  sentiment  suggested,  and  as  much 
chiaroscuro  as  was  compatible  with  his  supreme  desire  of 
perspicuity  and  evidence.  It  is  therefore  only  when  he 
forsook  the  drama,  to  make  excursions  into  the  pure  epic 
or  sublime,  that  his  forms  become  inadequate,  and  were 
inferior  to  those  of  M.'Aogelo :  it  is  only  in  subjects  where 
colour  from  a  vehicle  becomes  the  ruling  principle,  that  he 
is  excelled  by  I'itian ;  he  yields  to  Correggio  only  in  that 
grace  and  that  chiaroscuro  which  is  less  the  minister*  of 
propriety  and  sentiment,  than  its  charming  abuse  or  volup- 
tuous excess ;  and  sacrifices  to  the  eye  what  was  claimed 
in  vain  by  the  mind. 

'<  Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have  had  no  infancy;  if 
he.  had,  ^  are  not  acquainted  with  it :  his  earliest  works 
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equal  in  principle  and  elements  of  style  the  vifroraus  ofF* 
springs  of  his  virility:  Raphael  we  see  in  his  cradle,  we  hear 
him  stammer ;  but  propriety  rocked  the  cradle,  and  cha- 
racter formed  his  lips.     Even  in  the  trammels  of  Pietro 
PeroginOy  dry  and  servile  in  his  style  of  design,  formal 
and  gothic  in  his  composition,  he  traced  what  was  essential, 
and  separated  it  from  what  was  accidental,  in  figure  and 
flubject.     The  works  of  Lionardo,  and  the  cartoon  of  Pisa, 
invigorated  his  eye,  but  it  was  the  antique  that  completed 
the  system  which  he  had  begun  to  edtablish  on  nature. 
From  the  antique  he  learned  discrimination  and  propriety 
of  form.     He  found  that  in  the  construction  of  the  body, 
the  articulation  of  the  bones  was  the  true  cause  of  ease  and 
grace  in  the  action  of  the  limbs,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  was  the  true  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  ancients. 
He  discovered^ that  certain  features  were  fittest  for  certain 
expressions  and  peculiar  to  certain  characters  ;  that  such  a 
bead,  such  hands,  and  such  feet,  are  the  stamen  or  the 
growth  of  such  a  body;  and  on  physiognomy  established 
uniformity  of  parts.     When  he  designed,  his  attention  was 
immediately  directed  to  the  primary  intention  and  motive 
of  his  figure,  next  to  its  general  measure,  then  to  the  bones 
and  their  articulation,  from  them  to  the  principal  muscles 
or  the  muscles  eminently  wanted,  to  their  attendant  nerves, 
and  at  last,  to  the  more  or  less  essential  minutiae;  but  the 
characteristic  part  of  the  subject  is  infallibly  the  characteris- 
tic part  of  his  design,  whether  it  be  a  rapid  sketch,  or  a 
more  finished  drawing.     The  strokes  of  his  pen  or  pencil 
themselves  are  characteristic :  they  follow  the  direction  and, 
texture  of  the  part;  flf?sh  in  their  rounding,  tendons  in 
straight,  bones  in  angular  lines. 

**  Such  was  the  felicity  and  propriety  of  Raphael  when 
employed  in  the  dramatic  evolutions  of  character!  both 
suffered  when  he  attempted  to  abstract  the  forms  of  subli* 
mity-and  beauty;  the  painterof  humanity  not  often  wielded 
with  success  superhuman  weapons.  His  gods  never  rose 
above  prophetic  or  patriarchal  forms ;  if  the  finp^er  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  impressed  the  divine  countenance  oftener  with 
sternness  than  awe,  the  gods  of  Raphael  are  sometimes  too 
affable  and  mild,  like  him  who  speaks  to  Jacob  in  a  ceiling 
of  the  Vatican  ;  or  too  violent,  like  him  who  separates  light 
from  darkness  in  the  Loggia  of  the  same  place.  But  though, 
to  speak  with  Mengs,  he  was  chiefly  made  to  walk  with 
dimity  on  earth,  he  soared  above  it  in  the  conception  of 
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Christ  on  Tabor,  and  strll  more  in  the  frown  of  the  an] 
eoantenance  that  withers  the  strength  of  fleliodorns. 

^'  Of  ideal  female  beauty,  though  he  himself  in  his  letter 
to  count  Castiglione  tells  us,  that  from  its  scarcity  in  life, 
he  made  attempts  to  reach  it  by  an  idea  formed  in  bis  own 
mind,  he  certainly  wanted  that  standard  which  guided  him 
in  character ;  his  goddesses  and  mythologic  females  are  no 
more  than  aggravations  of  the  generic  forms  of  Michacfl 
Angelo.     Roundness,  mildness,  sanctimony,  and  insipidity, 
compose  in  general  the  features  and  airs  of  his  Madonnas, 
transcripts  of  the  nursery  or  some  favourite  face.    The 
*  Madonna  del   Impanato,*    the  ^  Madonna  della  Sedia^* 
the  ^  Madonna  bella,*  share  more  or  less  of  this  insipidity, 
which  arises  chiefly  from  the  high,  rounded,,  smooth  fore- 
head, the  shaven  vacuity  between  the  arched  semicircular 
eyebrows,  their  elevation  above  the  eyes,  and  the  ungrace- 
ful division  anfl  scanty  growth  of  hair.     This  indeed  might 
be  the  result  of  his  desire  not  to  stain  the  virgin  character 
of  sanctity  with  the  most  distant  hint  of  coquetry  or  mere- 
tricious charms ;  for  in  his  Magdalens  he  throws  the  hair 
with  luxuriant  profusion,  and  surrounds  the  breast  and 
shoulders  with  undulating  waves  and  plaids  of  gold.    The 
character  of  Maty  Magdalen  met  his,  it  was  the  character 
of  a  passion.     It  is  evident  from  every  picture  or  designi 
at  every  period  of  his  art,  in  which  she  had  a  part,  that  he 
supposed  her  enamoured.     When  she  follows  the  body  of 
the  Saviour  to  the  tomb,  or  throws  herself  dishevelled  over 
his  feet,  or  addresses  him  when  he  bears  his  cross,  the  cast 
of  her  features,  her  mode,  her  action,  are  the  character  of 
love  in  agony.     When  the .  drama  inspired  Raphael,  his 
women  became  definitions  of  grace  and  pathos  at  once. 
Such  is  the  exquisite  line  and  turn  of  the  averted  half- 
kneeling  female  with  two  children,  among  the  spectators 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Heliodorus ;  her  attitude, 
the  turn  of  her  neck;  supplies  all  face,  and  intimates  more 
than  he  ever  expressed  by  features.**' 

RAPHELENGIUS' (Francis),  a  learned  writer  of  the 
16th  century,  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden, 
was  born  February  27,  1539,  at  Lanoy,  in  French  Flanders. 
He  began  bis  studies  at  Ghent,  and  after  some  interruption 
from  the  death  of  his  father,  resumed  them  at  Nuremberg 
and  Paris,  where  he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  the 

1  Life  by  Mr.  Dopps.«*PiIkiiigtoa  by  FomIL— Sir  J.  ReynoUc**  Works.    See 
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Greek  and  Hebrew  laiigu^ges,  under  the  ablest  masters, 
until  the  civil  w^rs  obliged  him  to  gd  into  England,  where, 
he  taogbt  Greek  at  Cambridge.  After  some  time  he  re« 
torned  to  the  Netherlands,  and,  in  1566,  married  a  daughter 
of  Christopher  Plantin,  the  celebrated  printer.  Rapbelen-. 
gtoj  assisted  his  £Rther*in-Iaw  in  correcting  his  books,  whieh 
be  also  enriched  with  notes  and  prefaces,  and  was  particu- 
larly engaged  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Antwerp,  printed 
in  I5il,  hy  order  of  l^hilip  II.  king  of  Spain.  In  1585  he 
settled  at  Leyden,  where  Plantin  bad  a  printing-o£Bce;  la- 
boured there  with  bis  nsaal  assiduity,  and  was  chosen,  for 
bis  learning,  to  be  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  that 
mnTersity.  He  died  Juiy.20,  1597,  aged  fifty-eight,  leav* 
ing,  "Remarks  and  corrections  on  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  ;** 
a  **  Hebrew  Grammar;**  a  "  Chaldee  Dictionary,"  in  the 
Dictionary  to  the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp;  an  "  Arabic  Lexi- 
con,** 1613,  4to;  and  other  works.  One  of  his  sons,  of 
the  same  name,  published  notes  on  Seneca's  Tragedies,' 
and  '^  £logia  carmine  elegiaco  in  imagines  50  doctorum 
▼irorum,'*  Ant.  1587,  foL* 

RAPIN  (Nicholas),  a  French  poet,  was  bom  at  Fonte* 
nai*le^omte,  in  Poitou,  in  1535.  He  was  vice-seneschal 
of  his  native  province,  and  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  where 
Henry  HI.  made  fafim  provost  of  the  higb-constabie*8  juris-* 
diction,  which  office  be  held  till  1598.  In  his  old  age  he 
determined  to  retire  to  Fontenai-le-Comte,  and  died  at 
Poitiers,  February  15,  1609,  aged  seventy-four,  leaving  a 
£smily.  His  biogdiphers  differ  very  much  in  their  character 
of  this  author,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  our  authori- 
ties. 'A  considerable  part  of  his  Latin  poems  may  be  found 
in  torn.  HI.  of  *'  Les  D^lices  des  Poetes  Latins  Frangois  ;** 
and  his  Epigrams  are  particularly  admired :  the  best  among 
his  French  ones  are,  *^  Les  Plaisirsdu  Gentilhomme  Cham- 
p6tre,**  printed  in  1583  ;  and  those  Which  be  wrote  on  ma^ 
demoiselle  de  Roche's  Flea,  which  are  inserted  in  the  col- 
lection of  poems  on  that  foolish  subject,  printed  at  Paris, 
in  1582,  4to,  Rapin  also  attempted  to  write  French  blank  . 
verse,  in  the  manner  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse ;  bnt  suc*^ 
eeeded  no  better  than  Balf,  who  had  made  the  sanie  trial 
before  him.  He  was  one  of  those  concerned  in  the  faipous 
Satire  '<  Menipp^e.  All  his  works  were  printed  at  Paris, 
1610,  4to.» 

1  NiocfOD,  Tol.  XXXVL— Fbppen,  BiU.  Belg.— -Gen.  Diet.— BulUrt'i  Aca« 
demie  dcs  Sciencei.  •  Miceroo»  ?ol.  XXV.— Gen.  Dict.-*Moreri. 
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KAPIN  (RenatuS)  or  Rene),  a  French  Jesuit,  and  a« 
able  classical  scholar;  was  boru  at  Toursi  ia  1621,  and 
entered  into  the  society  in  1639.  He  taught  polite  lite« 
rature  for  nine  years,  and  published  various  works  both 
on  that  subject  and  on  religion,  which  made  him  say  to 
the  abbg  de  la  ^Chambre  that  he  served  God  and  the 
world  by  turns.  To  Latin  he  was  particularly  partial,  and 
wrote  with  great  facility  and  elegance  in  that  language^ 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  the  latter,  he  exhibited 
ajany  specimens  which  were  unrivalled  in  his  time,  parti«> 
culariy  hh  '^  Hortorum  libri  quatuor;*'  a  work,  which  has 
been  much  admired  and  applauded.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Paris>,  in  1665,  and  afterwards  re-printed  with  alterations- 
and  corrections  by  the  author.  In  1780,  Brotier  edited  an 
edition  at  the  Barbou  press.  An  English  version  of  it  was 
published  at  London,  in  1673,  8vo,  by  the  celebrated  Eve- 
lyn; and  again,  in  1706,  by  Mr.  James  Gardiner  of  Jesus 
college,  in  Cambridge.  All  his  Latin  poems,  consisting 
of  odes,  epitaphs,  sacred  eclogues,  and  these  four  books 
upon  gardens,  were  collected  and  published  at  Paris,  in 
1681,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  .  In  French,  which  he  also  wrote 
with  elegdnce,  he  published  several  treatises  on  polite  lite- 
rature, at  various  times,  which  were  .printed  collectively  in 
1684,  2  vols.  4to,  Paris ;  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols: 
HvOf  and  translated  into  English  by  Basil  Rennet  and  others,, 
in  1705,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Critical 
Works  of  Mons.  Rapin.'*  The  first  volume  contains  a 
comparison  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  for  eloquence. 
Homer  and  Virgil  for  poetry,  Thucydides  and  Livy  for 
history,  Plato  and  Aristotle  for  philosophy:  the  second^ 
refiections  on  eloquence,  on  Aristotle's  poetry,  on  his- 
toryj  on  philosophy.  Rapines  general  design  in  this  work 
was,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  to  restore  good  taste,  which 
had  been  somewhat  corrupted  by  a  spirit  of  profound  eru- 
dition, that  had  reigned  in  the  preceding  age:  but,  although 
there  are  many  just  observations  in  his  work,  it  is  not  that 
on  which  it  would  be  safe  for  a  student  to  rely ;  nor  is  bis 
preference  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  writers  to  be  justi- 
fied. Some  of  bis  arguments  on  this  part  of  his  subjeci 
are  childish. 

.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1687;  and  in  his  eulogium, 
written  by  father  Bouhours,  he  is  represented^  there  is 
reason  to  think  deservedly,  as  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
that  can  adorn  a  man  of  probity.     Zeal  for  the  honour  of 
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his  society  made  bim  undertake  an  *^  History  of  Jansenism,^ 
against  which  be  had  published  a  Latin  work,  in  1658, 
under  the  title  of  **  Dissertatio  de  nova  doctrina,  seu  Evan- 
gdiam  Jansenistarum,"  He  had  also  a  contest  with  father 
VavassoTy  who  wrote  against  bis  *'  lleSections  on  Aristotle*s 
Poetics/'  yet  pretended  to  be  ignorant,  as  there  was  no 
name  to  them,  that  Rapin  was  the  author.' 

RAPIN  DE  TuoYRAS  (Paul)*,  an  eminent  historian,  was 
born  at  Castresin  Languedoc,Marcb  25,166 1.  His  family  was 
originally  from  Savoy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  removed  into 
France  upon  embracing  the  Protestant  religion.  Pbilibert 
de  Rapin,  his  great-grandfather,  who  was  of  that  persua- 
sion, exposed  himself  so  much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  particularly  to  tbat  of  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  that  bis  bead  was  struck  off  in  1568  by  a 
sentence  of  theirs,  at  the  very  time  that  be  came,  by  the 
king's  order,  to  have  the  treaty  of  peace  registered  there. 
Daniel  the  historian  passes  over  this  fact  in  silence;  aud 
bis  reason  is  supposed  to  have  been,  that  he  might  exag- 
gerate the  disturbances  raised  by  the  Huguenots  after- 
wards in  the  country  about  Toulouse.  What  then  happened 
appears  to  have  been  the  popular  revenge  for  Philibert's 
death,  as  the  soldiers  wrote  on  the  ruins  of  the  houses  they 
bad  burned,  **  Vengeance  for  Rapin's  death.*'  James  de' 
Rapin,  lord  of  Thoyras,  was  our  author's  father.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  an  advocate' 
in  the  chamber  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  above  fifty  years. 
These  chambers  were  courts  of  judicature  erected  in  seve- 
ral towns  of  France,  in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots,  or  Pro- 
testants; the  judges  of  which  were  half  of  the  Reformed; 
and  half  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Jane  de  Pelisson, 
his  wife,  was  daughter  to  a  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of 
Castres,  and  sister  to  George  Und  Paul  Pelisson ;  which* 
lady,  after  having  been  confined  for  some  time  in  a  con* 
vent,  was  at  last  sent,  by  the  king's  order,  to'  Geneva, 
where  she  died  in  1705. 

Rapia  was  their  youngest  son.  He  was  educated  at  first 
under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  house,  and  afterwards  sent  to' 
Puylaurens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  In  1679,  he  returned' 
to  his  father,  with  a  design  to  apply  himself  closely  to  the 
law";  but,  before  be  bad  made  any  great  progress,  he  was 
obliged,  with  other  young  gentlemen^  to  commence  ad- 
vocate^ upon  report  of  an  edict  soon  after  published,  in 
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which  it  was  ordered,  that  no-  man  should  have  ^  doctot'i 
degree  without  having  studied  five  years  in  some  university. 
The  same  year,  the  chamber  of  the  edict  of  Nant.es  was 
suppressed^  which  obliged  Rapin's  family  to  remove  to 
Toulouse :  and  the  state  of  the  Reformed  growing  everj^ 
~  day  worse,  with  bis  father's  leave  he  quitted  the  professioi^ 
of  advocate  for  that  of  arms.  He  had  before  given  what 
his  biographer  calls  proofs  of  a  military  disposition ;  for  he 
had  fought  a  duel  or  two,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self very  gallantly.  His  father  at  first  did  not  grant  his 
request,  but  gave  him  such  an  answer,  as  served  to  prolong 
the  time.  Rapin,  however,  advanced  so  far  in  his  legu 
progress  as  to  plead  one  cause,  and  one  only ;  and  then 
applied  himself  diligently  to  mathematics  and  music,  iu 
both  which  he  became  a  good  proficient. 

In  1#85,   his  father  died;   and  two  months  after,  the 
edict  of  Nantes  being  revoked,  Rapin  with  his  mother  and 
brothers  retired  to  a  country-house;  and,  as  the  persecution 
in  a  short  time  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height,  he  and 
his  youngest  brother,  in  1686,  departed  for  England.    He 
was  not  long  in  London,  before  he  was  visited  by  a  French 
abb£  of  distinguished  quality,  a  friend  of  his  uncle  Pelis-* 
son,  who  introduced  him  to  Barrillon,  the  French  ambassa« 
dor.     These  gentlemen  persuaded'him  to  go  to  court,  as- 
suring him  of  a  favourable  reception  from  the  king ;  but  he 
declined  this  honour,  not  knowing  what  the  consequences 
might  be  in  tbat  very  critical  state  of  affairs.     His  situation 
indeed  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  him  ;  for  he  was  perpe- 
tually pressed,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  by  the  French 
Catholics  then  in  London ;  and  especially  by  the  Bhb€, 
who,  though  he  treated  him  with  the  utmost  complaisance, 
always  turned  the  discourse  to  controversy.     Having  no 
hopes  of  any  settlement  in  England  at  that  ticbe,  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  and  enlisted  in  a  company  of  French  vo- 
lunteers, then  at  Utrecht,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Ra- 
pin, bis  cousin-german.  Pelisson,  the  same  year,  published 
his  <^  Reflections  on  the  difference  of  Religions,*'  which 
be  sent  to  his  nephew  Rapin,  with  a  strict  charge  to  give 
him  his  opinion  impartially  of  the  work,  which  it  is  said  he 
did,  although  nothing  of  this  kind  was  found  among  his  pa- 
pers, nor  was  he  influenced  by  his  uncle's  arguments.     He 
remained  with  his  company,  till  he  followed  the  prince 
of  Orange  into  England;  where,  in  1689,  he  was  made 
an  ensign.    In  that  rank  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  distin- 
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gnbhed  hiinself  <  so  bravely  at  the  siege  of  Carrick-fergus/ 
that  be  was  the  same  year  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.    He 
was  also,  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne;  and,  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick,   was  shot  through  the  shoulder  with  - 
a  iBusket-ball.     This  wound,  wbioh  was  cured  very  slowly, 
proved  very  detrimental  to  bis  interest ;  as  it  prevented  him 
from  attending  general  Douglas  into  Flanders,  who  was 
veiy  desirous  of  having  him,  and  could  have  done  him 
considerable  service :  he  had,  however,  a  company  given  * 
bin. 

lo  the  end  of  1693,  he  was  ordered  for  England  without 
any  reason  assigned ;  but  abetter  informed  him,  that  he  was 
to  be  governor  to  the  earl  of  Portland's  son;  Having  never 
had  ^ny  thoughts  of  this  kind  ^of  employment,  he  could 
not  imagine  to  whom  he  owed  the  recommendation  ;  but  at' 
last  found  it  to  be  lord  Galway.  He  immediately  went  to 
London,  and  entered  upon  this  charge,  losing,  however, 
with  it  those  preferments  in  the  army  which  several  of  his 
feiiow-officers  soon  after  attained.  All  the  favour  shown 
him  was,  that  be  had  leave  to  resign  his  commission  to  his  - 
younger  brother,  who  died  nIo  1719,  after  having  been 
made  Jieutenant^colonel  in  a  regiment  of  English  dragoons. 
Indeed  the  king  gave  him  a  pension  of  100/.  per  annum, 
''till  such  time  as  he  should  provide  for  him  better;** 
which  time  never  came :  and  after  enjoying  this  pension 
diiriog  the  king's  life,  a  post  of  small  value  was  given  him 
in  its  stead. 

While  the  earl  of  Portland  was  ambassador  in  France, 
Rapio  was  obliged  to  be  sometimes  in  that  kingdom,  some- 
tioies  in  England,  and  often  in  Holland :  but  at  length  he 
settled  at  the  Hague,  were  the  youne  lord  Portland  was 
learning  his  exercises.  While  be  resided  here,  in  1699, 
he  married ;  but  this  marriage  neither  abated  bis  care  of 
bispupil]^  nor  hindered  him  from  accompanying  him  in  his 
travels.  They  began  with  a  tour  through  Germany,  where 
tbey  made  some  stay  at  Vienna ;  hence  went  into  Italy  by 
the  way  of  Tirol,  where  the  marshal  de  Villeroy,  at  that 
time  prisoner,  gaveRaptn  a  letter  for  the  cardinal  d'£tr6es, 
when  at  Venice.  Their  travels  being  finished,  which  put 
an  end  to  bis  employment,  he  returned  to  his  fkmily  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  continued  some  years ;  but,  as  be  found 
it  increase,  he  resolved  to  remove  to  some  cheap  country ; 
and  accordingly  retired,  in  1707,  to  Wesel,  in  the  duchy 
of  Aleves  in  Gennany,  where  he  employed  the  remaining 
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yean  of  his  life  in  wriliog  the  ^^  History  of  EogUnd." 
Though  his  coouUutioo  ires  slrmif  ^  yet  seventeen  yeara 
application,  (for  so  long  be  waa  in  composing  this  history) 
entirely  ruined  it  About  three  years  befi>re  hb  death,  he 
found  himself  exhausted,  and  often  felt  great  paina.*  in 
the  stomach  :  and  at  )ei»gth  a  fever,  with  an  <^prasston  in 
his  breast,  carried  him  off,  «fter  a  week's  illness.  May  16, 
1725.  He  left  one  aon  and  six  daughters.  He  was  na^^ 
turally  of  a  serious  temper,  although  no  enemy  to  mirth : 
he  loved  music,  and  was  skilled,  as  we  have  said,  in  ma- 
thematics; especially  ki  the  art  of  fortification.  He  was 
master  of  tba  Italian,  Spaetsb,  and  English  languages  ( 
and  had  a)so  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  Hoi^pentaJl  bisleisiure  hours  in  reading  and 
conversing  with  men  of  learning  and  information. 

He  lived  Ao  publish  the  eighth  volume  of  bis  hiatoiy, 
whieh  ends  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  two  rematn- 
iag  volumes^  whkb  briJBg  the  history  down  to  the  proela* 
matton  of  WUiiam  and  Mary,  caose  out  in  1724.  They 
were  printed  at  the  Hague  in  quarto ;  and  have  twice  been 
translated  into  English ;  by  the  Bev.  Nicholas  Tindal,  M.A. 
first  in  octavo,  then,  much  improved  in  style,  in  folio; 
and  by  John  Kelly  of  the  Inner  Temple,  esq.  in  two  vols, 
folie.  Tindal  has  given  a  Continnation  of  Bapin's  history 
tQ  l760t  and  added  useful  noses  to  the  whole..  When 
I(apin  first  set  about  this  work,  it  was  not  his  intentiosi 
to  write  a  complete  history  of  England  ;  but  curiosity  and 
^Hicb  leisure  led  him  on  from  one  step  U)  another,  till  he 
caaNs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IL ;  and  then,  when  he  was 
i>poa  the  point  of  sAoppiag,  an  «ne:Kpecied  assisunce 
Ciune  forth,  which  noc  only  induced  bim  to  ooadwae  his 
history,  but  4o  dp  it  in  a  mens  full  and  partieubir  manner 
than  at  fkiit  he  intended.  This  was  Bymer^s  ^*  Frndera," 
or  ^^  Collection  of  Pubtic  Acts»*'  which  began  to  hie  pmk^ 
IMmA  as  ibe  ei^ pence  of  governmen/t  about  1706..  In 
1708,  six  volumes  Vk  kAi^  were  coeopleted,  which  wetjo 
afterwards  increased  to  seventeeot  aiwl  dsen  to  owenty, 
I,4^d  Halifax,  a  gveat  pnomoier  of  this  noble  work,  sent 
th^  volumes,  as  ^y  came  out,  to  Lb  Clerc,  who  gene^ 
rously  lent  them  so  our  aalhor  as  long  as  he  had  eccassoa 
hr  th^m.  That  be  did  actually  use  Ibis  colleotion,  appears 
f roai  the  pains  be  took  to  abridge  llie  whole  sevenaeen  vo- 
lumes, except  the  first,  which  was  done  by  Le  Clere :  in 
which  aJnidgmont  we  have  aU  ibe  impartant  acts  pointed 
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out)  a  wetNconneeted  series  of  ereoii  lo  wliioti  tbey  relue, 
snd  the  use  to  be  made  of  tiiem  m  clearing  up  ibe  htv- 
t'ory  of  England.  Tlits  abstract  lies  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  several  volumes  of  Le  Clerc's  **  BiMiotileqtke  Cboi* 
«e  ;'^  and  was  thenee  tmnslared  and  pubinbed  in  English, 
in  t72Ty  in  four  volumes  octave,  withf  portpaits.  Hapin 
ahOy  to  ^et  us  see  vviiat  a  thorough  knowledge  he  bad  of  our 
pkrties  and  fatitioiTs  in  Englandy  published,  in  17 17,  a  liltte 
treatise,  enfitled  **  A  Dissertation'  on  tbe  Whigs  and  the 
Tories;'*  which  is  surbjohfred  to^his  bisfory,  and  has- Kite*- 
wise  been  translated  and  puMished^in  English. 
'  Yoltarre  has  observed^,  that  ^  England  is  indtshbadi  to  Rau 
pin  for  the  best  history  of  vifself  which*  has  y^  appeafired ; 
and  tbe  only  impartial  one  of  a  narion,  wherein  t&n  write 
without  being  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  parCy.'^  Thi9  oha« 
racier,  however,  is  not  strictly  just.  Kapin  was  not  with- 
out bis  partiahttes,  although  his  generat^  mo4#raiffen  ia 
to  be  prabed ;  and  abhoogh  it  was  easy  toexce)  praeedNig 
English  historians,  he  hbonred  under  the  dfsodivafMage  ^ 
being  remote  from  all  those*  records  andaonrees  of  iMeNi^ 
gence  which  are  to  be  fbniM  iw  England  only.  Carte,  in- 
his  proposala  for  his  history  -of  Rnghind-,  haa  specified  t^ 
errors  into  which  Rapin  felt  upon  this  aeceunf,  and  bis>  a«« 

{lect  of  original  authorities.  TtndaF,  however,  awd  Moimnt, 
are  supplied  some  of  his  defects,  andreetifled  hia^errora; 
tad  upon  the  whole  as  an*  ample,  tbougb^  seoiewhat  tediouv 
narrative  of  ftcts,  Rapiff's*  history  b«e  not  acquired  more 
popularity  than  it  deserved,  and  whichv  in  souse  degree, 
it  still  retains;  for,  of  hte  year»,  tbe  felie^edition  iiaa  riseir 
to  a  very  high  price.  * 

RA9TAEL,  or  RASTftLL  {Jomf\  oo&  ef  eur  wfy 
printers,  ia  said  by  Bale  to  have  been  a  citizevi  of  Lcmdow, 
and  by  Pits  a  native  of  that  city.  Wocni  says  he  waa  eda-^ 
cated  in  grammar  and  philosophy  at  Oxford',  and  tbat  ra- 
turning  to  Londbn  he  set  up  the  trade  of  priatiBg,  which 
waa  thm,  as  Wood  acMs,  '<  esteemed  a  profession  it  Iba 
^  any  scholar  or  ingenious  man.*^  By  whom  be  waa  taught  tbd 

art,  or  whether  he  waa  at  fh-st  employed  only  as  a  oorreolor^ 
does  not  appear.  Hia  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  the 
Meraaaid  ^  at  PbwFis  gate;*'  next  Cheapside.  He  mairied 
EKa^beth,  sister  to  sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom  he  be- 
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came  intioottte)  according  to  Wood,  by  hift  piety  and  Iearn«, 
ing.  Bale  and  Pits  assign  different  causes  for  this  inti- 
macy; the  one,  because  be  was  a  bold  champion  for 
popery,  which  the  other  terms  his  great  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God.  Herbert  thinks  it  was  most  likely  that  he  was  at. 
first  introduced  to  his  acquaintance  by  means  of  printing 
sir  Thomases  ^^  Dialogues/'  and  that  his  acquaintance  was 
afterwards  cemented  into  friendship,  as  was  natural,  by 
their  mutual  principles  and  opinions.  The  date,  therefore, 
of  this  acquaintance  may  be  152Sor  1529*  Wood  says 
that  Rastall,  by  frequent  conferences  with  sir  Thomas,  im-y 
proTed  bis  knowledge  in  various  sorts  of  learning,  which  is 
probable;  but  he  omits  to  no^e  what  is  more  important, 
that  Rastall  became  a  convert  to  the  reformed  religion  by 
means  of  a  controversy  with  John  Frith.  Rastall  published 
^*  Three  Dialogues,'*  the  last  of  which  treats  on  purgatory, 
and  was  answered  by  Frith.  On  this  Rastall  wrote  his 
**  Apology  against  John  Frith,'*  which  the  latter  answered 
^ith  such  strength  of  argument  as  to  make  a  convert  of  his 
opponent.  Rastall  also  wrote  a  book  called  **  The  Church 
of  John  Rastall,"  which  being  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books 
published  by  bishop  Bonner,  annexed  to  his  injunctions  in 
1 5412 j  is  supposed  to  have  contained  some  retraction  of  his 
former  opinions,  at  least  of  what  he  had  written  concerning 
purgatory,  Herbert  questions  whether  this  book  be  not 
the  same  which  Bale  mentions  by  the  title  of  ^^  Abrasio 
Papismi."  Both  Bale  and  Pits  attribute  other  works  to 
Rastall,  not  now  known,  except  bis  *^  Anglorum  regnum 
Chronicon,  or  Pastime  of  the  People,"  printed  by  him  in 
1529.  This  having  lately  been  reprinted  (18il)  among 
the  rest  of  the  English  Chronicles,  by  a  select  number  of 
the  booksellers  of  London,  it  is  not  necessary  to  clescribe 
its  contents.'  The  original  edition  is  so  scarce  that  one  per- 
fect copy  only  is  known,  which  formerly  belonged  to  lord 
Orford,  who  gave  it  to  James  West,  esq.  and  is  now  in  the 
king's  library;  and  of  imperfect  copies,  bibliographers 
mention  only  three  or  four.  * 

Rastall  is  sometimes  called  a  lawyer,  and  besides  being 
printer,  certainly  had  a  considerable  hand  in  composing  or 
compiling  some  law  books.  In  1517,  be  printed  and  pab« 
lished  bis  ^'  Tables'  to  Fitzherbert's  Abridgment,"  in  folio, 
which  in  1565  were  reprinted  by  R.  Tottel.  According  to 
Herbert,  he  also  bad  some  concern  in  first  printing  Fits* 
berbert's  Abridgment,   and  he  composed  a  table  to  tha 
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^'  Book  of  Assizes/^  which  is  printed  with  the  latter  editions 
of  the  work.  In  1527,  we  find  ^^  An  Exposition  of  Law 
Terms  and  the  Nature  of  Writs,  with  divers  cases  and  rules 
of  the  Law,  collected  as  well  from  books  of  Master  Little- 
ton, as  other  Law  Books,"  printed  in  small  OjC|avo  by  J. 
.  *  Rastall,  and  again  by  htm  in  French,  and  English,  folio, 

'  without  date.  This  appears  to  have  been  originally  composed 

as  well  as  printed  by  Rastall,  both  in  French  and  Engljsh, 
notwithstanding  the  conjecture  that  has  been  formed  in 
favour  of  his  son  William,  by  lord  Coke  and  others,  as  au- 
thor or  translator  of  it  John  RastaH's  other  publications 
appear  to  have  been,  ^^  Tables  of  the  Years  of  our  Lord 
God,  and  of  the  Kings,  in  opposite  columns,*'  printed  by 
Walley  in  1558,  and  again  in  1563,  by  William  Rastall  in 
1563,  and  often  reprinted  by  others ;  aud  in  1566  f*  Entries 
of  Declarations,  Bars,  Replications,"  &c.  folio,  commonly 
called  ^<  Rastall's  Entries,*'  and  sometimes  quoted  as  the 
*^  New  Book  of  Entries.*'  The  author,  in  his  preface,  tells 
the  reader  that  his  collection  is  chiefly  coo^piled  from 
1.  The  old  Book  of  Entries :  2.  A  Book  of  Precedents 
written  by  Master  Edward  Stubbes,  one  of  the  Prothono- 
taries  in  the  Common  Pleas :  3.  A  Book  of  Precedents  ga* 
thered  by  John  Lucas,  secondary  to  Mastei  William  Roper, 
prothonotarie  of  the  King's  Bench ;  4.  A  Book  of  good 
(Precedents  of  his  grandfather  sir  John  More^  (father  of  sir 
Thomas  More),  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench, 
but  not  of  his  collection  ;  all  which  he  had  incorporated  in 
this  volume. 

John  Rastall  died  at  London  in  1536,  leaving  two  sons, 
William  and  John.  William  was  born  in  London  in  1 50d, 
and  about  1525  was  sent  to  Oxford,  which  he  left  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for  the  stu<]y 
of  law*  In  thie  first  of  Edward  YL  he  became  autumn  or 
summer  reader  of  that  house ;  but  on  the  change  of  reli* 
gion  be  retired  with  his  wife  to  Louvain,  whence  he  re- 
turned on  the- accession  of  queen  Mary«  In  1554  he  was 
made  a  seijeant  at  law,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
prosecution  of  heretics,  and  a  little  before  Mary's  death, 
ooe  of  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas.  Queen  Elizabeth 
renewed  his  patent  as  justice,  but  he  preferred  retiring  to 
Louvain,  where  he  died  Aug.  27,  1565,  and  was  hnriea  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  Uie  north  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  His  wife,  who  died  in  1553,  on  their  first 
going  to  Louvain,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Dr.  Jobn  Clement,  one  dF  the  piiyMciimt  sent  by 
HeRry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Wobey  duringbklast  illness.  She 
was  a  My  of  considerable  leafTotng,  and  wetl  acquainted 
with  Gtei/k  and  Latin. 

Herbert  abcribes  some  law  publicationt  to  William  Rat- 
tatly  but  doubtfully.  He  carried  on  the  printing  business 
from  1530  to  15S4.  When  «/ta^fire  Rascal  I  be  puUished 
**  A  collection  (abridged)  of  the  Statutes  in  force  and  use," 
in  IBBlf  often  reprinted*  It  contains  copies  of  sutuies 
not  ehewbere  extant,  aiMl  in  eome  instances  more  conn 
ptete  transcripts  of  several  aots  than  are  coBunoniy  printed 
m  the  Statates  at  large ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  lepaklicatton 
and  enlargement  of  the  abridgment  which  was  printed  by 
bis  father  in  l519.-^The  other  son,  John,  was  corononly, 
btit  improperly  cdled  Mr.  Justice  fiastall,  from  having 
beei^  a  jUtftice  ef  the  peace.  Some  works,  in  controversy 
with  bishop  Jewell^  have  been  attribnted  to  William  Ras*> 
tall,  but  were  wrkten  by  a  John  Rastall,  no  relation,  as  far 
as  we  know,  of' this  family^  who  became  a  Jesuit,  and  died 
abroad  in  1600.* 

RATCLIPFE  (Thomas),  Earl  of  Sussex,  a  statesman 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Rat«- 
cliffe,  the  sccoik)  earl  of  Sossex^  by  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Thomas  Howard,  second  duke  of  Norfolk. 
His  first  ptibKe  service  was  in  an  honourable  embassy  to 
the  emperor  Cbarles  the  Fifth,  to  treat  of  the  projected 
marriage  of  Qaeen  Mary  to  Philip,  wbieb  be  afterwards  ra- 
tified with  the  latter  in  Spain.  Upon  his  return  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  lord  •deputy  of  Ireland,  and  chief  justice  of  the« 
foredU  north  of  Trent  The  order  of  the  garter,  and  the 
office  of  captain  of  the  pensi6n0rs,  wene  likewise  conferred 
on  him  in  that  reigft^  t  little  befope  the  conclosion  of  which 
be  sQCceeded  to  bis  Other's  honours.  Elizabeth  continued 
bim  for  a  while  in  the  post  of  lord  deputy,  and  reoailed  htm 
to  assubie  that  ef  the  preirident  of  the  North,  a  sitoation 
TCndered  inffinitely  difficult  by  the  'delicacy  of  her  afiasrs 
with  Scotland,  Mid  tbe  rebeUiovs  spirit  of  the  border  tomu^ 
ties.  The  latter,  however,  was  subdued  by  bis  pmtlenee 
and  brareiy  in  f  569  ;  atid  the  assiduity  and  acutetiess  with 
which  be  studied  the  fbrrn^,  will  appear  from  bis  own 
pen.  7he  unfortunate  afiair  of  the  'dcrfce  of  NovfoUi,  to 
whom  be  was  most  finilly  a;ttached,  fell  out  in  the  course 
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of  tbat  year,'  md  irould  have  endkd  happAy  and  banoqrably 
if  the  duke  bad  foHowed  bis  adrice;  *  Tbat  nobleoHHifg  last 
reqnett  was,  tbat  bia  bett  george,  thwitVf  aod  gairter,^  might 
be  given  to  my  lord  of  Sussex.  He  waa  the  prime  negoci* 
ator  in  those  two  famous  treatiea  of  marriage  with  the  arcb- 
dalK  Charles  and  the  dake  of  Aten^n,  Elizabctfa^s  real- 
imentioas  in  wbicb  have  been  so  freqaently  the  &abjaet  of 
historical  disquisition*  In  1572,  be  retired  from  the  severer 
labours  of  the  public  servioe,  in  which  be  had  wsEsted  bis 
health,  to  the  hoaoaraUe  office  of  lord  cbamibevbiio,  and 
the  duties  of  a  eabinet  minister;  awl  died  at  bis  bouse  iit 
Bemondsey,  ione  9,  1583,  leaving  Kttle  to  his  heirs  bat 
the  bright  example  of  a  character  truly  noble.  The  eaiL 
of  Sussex  waa  twice  married ;  firtt,  to  Eliaabeth^  daughter 
of  Tbomaa  Wriothe^y,  earl  of  Southampton,  by  wbon  be 
bad  two  sons,  Henry  and  Thomas^  who  died  young ;  aa^ 
condlv,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  sir  William  Sydney,  after- 
w«rd»  the  celebrated  foundress  of  Sydaey^Suasex  college 
in  Caasbridge ;  by  whom  having  no  children,  be  was  sac* 
ceecjid  by  Henry,  fats  next  brother. 

^Wiis  great  man's  coiKluct,"'  says  Mr*  Lodge,  ^^  united 
all  the  BifAendiA  qualities  of  thos^  eminent  persons  who 
jointly  rendered  Elisabeth's  court  an  object  of  admifatioo 
to  Europe,  and  was  perfectly  free-  from  their  faulu.  Wise 
and  loyal  as  Beirgbley,  without  his  blind  attaekmeat  to 
the  saoMTob  f  vigilant  as  Waisiagkam,  but  disdaining  bia 
low  canning  $  magnifieecit  as  Leicester,  bat  incapable  of 
hypecrisy ;  and  brave  aa  Ralegh,  with  the  piety  of  a  prinHh* 
tive  Christiaa ;  be  seemed  above  the  common  objects  of 
liamaa  ambition,  and  wanted,  if  the  expression  voity  be  al-^ 
lowed,  these  dark  shades  vf  diaracter  wbich  make  men  the 
heroes  of  history.  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that  our  writera 
have  bestowed  aa  little  attention  on  this.admfral>le  person, 
wbe  is  hwtstigbtly  mentioned  in  most  histovidal  eoBections, 
aaleas  with  regard  to  bis  disputes  with  Leicester,  whom  be 
bated  almost  to  a  fault.''  Mr.  Lodge  justly  esteems  bias«< 
self  peculiarly  fortanote  in  having  been  the  instrument  of  dis- 
efeaing  the  earl  of  Sesses^s  letters  to*  the  public.  They  form 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  **  Hfstorical  lUustratiotis^"  and, 
a  small  number  excepted,  are  the  only  onea  to  be  met  witb 
IB  print.  These  fetters  display  both  his  integrity  and  abi<^ 
lity  in  a  very  striking  Itgbt^  and  are  written  in  a  clear  and 
manly  style.  Four  c?  them  are  particularly  curious;  two  to 
the  %«een,  en  the  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  archduke  ^f 
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Austria;  one  to  sir  William  Cecil,  on  the  state  of  parties 
in  Scotland ;  and  one  to  her  Majesty,  concerning  the  duke  of 
Alenfou.  The  letter  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Lodge  as  an  inestimable  curiosity.     Farther  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  earl  of  JSussex's  character,  by  trans- 
cribing the  manly  language  in  which  he  complains  that 
his   services  were    neglected,   and  declares  his  purpose 
of  retiring  to  private  life.    It  is  in  a  letter  to  sir  Wil- 
liam   Cecil.      *^  I  was  firste  a  Lieuten'te ;   I  was  after 
little  better  than  a  Marshal ;  I  had  then  nothing  left  to  me 
but  to  direct  hanging  matters  (in  the  meaoe  tyme  all  was 
disposed  that  was.  w^in  my  comission),  and  nowe  I  ame 
offered  to  be  made  a  Shreif 's  Bayly  to  deliver  over  posses- 
sions.    Blame  me  not,  good  Mr.  Secretarie,  though  my 
pen  utter  somewhat  of  that  swell  in  my  stomake^  for  I  see 
I  ame  kepte  but  for  a  brome,  and  when  I  have  done  my 
office  to  be  throweo  out  of  the  dore.     I  ame  the  6rst  nobel 
man  bathe  been  thus  used.    Trewe  service  deserveth  honor 
and  credite,  and  not  reproche  and  open  defaming;  but, 
seeing  the  one  is  ever  delivered  to  me  in  the  stede  of  the 
other,  I  must  leave  to  serve,  or  lose  my  honor ;  w^h,  being 
coniinewed  so  long  in  my  bowse,  I  wolde  be  lotbe  shoolde 
take  blemishe  vfih  me.   These  nisitters  I  knowe  precede  not 
from  lacke  of  good  and  honorable  meaning  in  the  Q*  ma^ 
towards  me,  nor  from  lacke  of  dewte*  and  trewthe  in  me 
towards  her,  which  grevethe  me  the  more ;  and,  therefore^ 
seing  I  shall  be  still  a  camelyon,  and  yelde  no  other  thewe 
then  as  it  shall  please  others  to  give  the  couller,  I  will  con- 
lent  my  self  to  live  a  private  lyfe.  God  send  her  Mdf»  others 
that  meane  as  well  as  I  have  done ;  and  so  I  comitt  yon  to 
th*  Almightie.''    From  the  next  letter  it  appears  that  the 
queen  had  too  much  wisdom  to  part  with  so  fiaithful  a  coun- 
sellor and  servant.     The  earl  of  Sussex  had  a  high  regard 
and  esteem  for  Lord  Burghley.    In  one  of  his  letters, 
dated  June  28,  1580,  he  expresses  himself,  to  that  great 
statesman,  in  the  following  terms:  ^^The  trewe  fere  of 
God  w<^^  yo^  actyons  have  alwayes  shewed  to  be  in  yo'  harte, 
^he  grete  and  deepe  care  wch  you  have  always  bad  for  the 
Jtienor  and  salfity  pf  the  Q\  Ma^^s  most  worthy  p'son ;  the 
continual  troubell  w^^you  have  of  long  tyme  taken  for  the 
benefyting  of  the  com,*on-weltfae ;  and  the  upryghc  course 
^ch  y^  hi^ye  alwaye's  taken,  respectying  the  maur  and'  not 
the  p'son,  in  all  causes ;  (wch  be  the  necessary  trusts  of  him 
that  ferethe  God  trewly,  a'rveth  his  Soverayne  faythfully. 
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and  lovethe  his  countrey  derely)  have  tyed  naeto  yo'  L.  in 
that  knotte  w^h  no  worldly  fraylty  can  break ;  and,  tberfor, 
I  wyll  never  forbere  to  runne  any  fortune  that  may  s'rve 
you,  apd  further  you'  godly  actyons*  And  so,  my  good  L. 
forberyng  to  entrobell  you  w^^  words,  I  end ;  and  wysh 
unto  you  as  to  my  self,  and  better,  yf  I  may/' '    . 

RATHERIUS,  one  of  the  very  few  learned  prelates  in 
the  tenth  century,  was  born  at  Libya,  and  embraced  a  mo- 
naatic  life  at  the  abbey  of  Lobbes,  or  Laubes,  in  Flanders. 
Here  be  distinguished  himself  by  his  abilities  and  acquire-^ 
ments.  In  the  year  1)28,  after  Hilduin  had  been  driven  out 
pf  the  see  of  Liege,  he  accompanied  him  into  Italy  ;  and  in 
931  be  was,  by  the  express  order  of  the  pope,  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  see  of  Verona ;  and  with  this  promotion  he 
commenced  a  life  of  vicissitudes  and  persecutions,  an  ac- 
count of  which  here  would  perhaps  be  uninteresting,  'but 
may  be  found  amply  deuiled  in  the  edition  of  his  works 
printed  by  the  brothers  Ballerini  in  1767.  He  died  at 
Namur,  about  the  year  973.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  contain  bis  *^  Prologues,'* 
in  aix  books ;  which  form  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  all 
classes  of  men,  expressing  also  their  vices  and  irregulari- 
ties ;  the  second  is  a  collection  of  letters ;  and  the  third  con- 
sists of  sermons."^ 

RATRAMN,  RATRAM,  or  BERTRAMN,  a  celebrated 
monk,  and  priest  of  the  abbey  of  Corby,  flourished  in  the 
9tb  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  .Of  all  Ratramn's 
works,  his  treatise  **On  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ'* 
made  the  most  noise.  This  treatise  was  written  in  answer 
to  Paschasius  Radbert,  and  so  much  appeared  to  favour  the 
prQtestant  opinion  respecting  the  real  presence  in  the  Eu- 
charist, that  many  learned  catholics  considered  it  either  as 
heretical  or  spurious^  but  its  authenticity  was  clearly 
proved  afterwards  by  Mabillon,  M.  Boileau,  and  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorboone,  who  published  an  excellent  edition  in  Latin 
and  French,  1686,  12mo,  reprinted  with  a  defence  in 
Latin  only,  1712,  12mo,  and  according  to  catholic  writers, 
has  also  shewn  the  work  to  be  orthodox.  But  this  is  ably 
controverted  in  the  English  translation  published  in  Dub- 
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lin  in  i75S.  His  other  works,  which  are  less  interesting, 
are  mostly  inserted  in  D*AcKeri*s  Spicilegium.  The  time 
of  bis  death  is  not  known.  ^ 

RATTE  (Stephen  Hyacinth  de),  a  French  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Montpe]iier>  S^pt.  1, 
1722,  and  from  his  earliest  years  became  attached  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  particalarly  mathematics.  When 
yery  young,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Montpellier 
academy  of  sciences,  which  office  he  held  until  all  acade- 
mies in  France  were  dissolved.  In  the  course  of  his  office, 
he  published  two  vohimes  of  their  '^  Memoirs,*'  and  was 
preparing  a  third  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  He  also 
contributed  many  valuable  papers  himself  on  philosophical: 
and  mathematical  subjects,  and  furnished  some  articles  for 
the  ^*  Dictionnaire  £ncyclopedique.'*  The  comet  of  1759,* 
the  subject  of  so  much  prediction  and  expectation,  so  far 
altered  his  pursuits  as  to  make  them  afterwards  centre  in 
astronomy.  He  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the  only 
good  astronomer  at  Montpellier,  and  made  many  useful 
observations,  particularly  on  the  famous  transit  of  Venus 
in  1761.  Such  was  his  zeal,  that  when  old  age  prevented 
him  from  making  observations  with  his  usual  accuracy,  be 
maintained  a  person  for  that  purpose  at  his  own  ezpence  as 
keeper  of  the  observatory  at  Montpellier.  On  the  death 
of  bis  father,  in  1770,  he  became  counsellor  of  the  court 
of  aids,  and  was  often  the  organ  of  that  company  on  re- 
markable occasions.  In  17^3,  when  such  members  of  the 
old  academy  as  had  escaped  the  murderous  period  of  the 
revolution  attempted  to  revive  it  under  the  name  of  **  So- 
ciety Libre  des  sciences  et  belles  lettres  de  Montpellier,'* 
De  Ratte  was  chosen  president.  Some  volumes  of  their 
transaiccions  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Bulle- 
tins.** When  the  national  institute  was  formed,  De  Ratte 
was  chosen  an  associate,  and  also  a  member  of  other  learned 
societies  in  France,  and  at  last  one  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  died  Aug.  15,  1805,  aged  eighty-three.  His  astrono- 
mical observations  have  been  collected  for  publication  by 
M.  De  Flaugergues,  an  astronomer  of  Viviers;  but  our 
authority  does  not  mention  whether  they  have  yet  ap- 
peared. ■ 

RAULIN  (John),  a  French  divine,  wa«  born  at  Toul 
in  1443,  of  a  gpod  family.     He  studied  at  Paris,  and.re- 

«Dapio.— Mosheim'a  Eccl.  Hitt  *  Diet.  Hitt. 
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beived  the  degree  of  doctor  'of  diviiiity  in  1479,  having 
before  given  proof  of  his  learning  and  talents,  by  a  com-* 
ni«ntary  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle ;  and  his  pulpit  oratory^ 
In  i4Hl  he  was  chosen  grand  master  of  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  performed  the  duties  of  that  ofBce  in  a  manner 
which  procured  him  universal  esteem.  In  1497  he  fancied 
he  had  a  special  call  to  leave  the  world,  and  therefore  re- 
tired to  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  the  order  of  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  reform  by  cardinal  D'Amboise ;  and  here 
too  he  was  a  very  frequent  preacher.  He  died  Feb.  6,151 4, 
in  his  seventy-first  year.  Major  mentions  an  anecdote  much 
to  the  credit  of  Raolin.  When  he  was  only  a  licentiate, 
some  ecclesiastics  who  were  filling  their  pockets  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  offered  to  pay  all  the  expences  of  taking 
his  doctor's  degree^  if  he  would  join  them  and  preach  up 
their  trade,  which  he  rejected  with  indignation.  Many 
lacge  volomes  of  Raulin's  sermons  were  printed  after  his 
death,  composed  in  a  miserably  bad  taste,  which,  however, 
was  the  taste  of  his  age.  It  ts  perhaps  a  sufficient  character 
c^  them,  that  Rabelais  took  some  of  bis  ludicrous  storied 
from  them.  The  only  useful  publication  of  Raulin  is  his 
voluoie  of  correspondence,  *^  Epistolae,'*  Paris,  1529,  4to, 
whieh,  like  roost  collections  of  the  kind,  throws  some  light 
on  the  literature  of  the  age.^ 

RAUWOLF  (Leokard),  a  skilful  botanist,  was  a  native 
of  Aagsburg,  and  a  pupil  of  Rondelet.  He  sailed  from 
Marseill(es,  in  1573,  for  the  Levant,  and  perfonoed  a  labo- 
rious and  daogevous  journey  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia; 
Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  of  which  he  has  left  an  account  id 
Germai,  fall  of  curious  information  relative  to  medical  and 
otfaer  rare  pJants,  with  several  wooden  cutd.  He  died  physi- 
cian to  the  Austrian  army,  at  Hatvany,  in  Hungary,  in  1 606^, 
aecordinjg  to  Dryander,  Bibl.  Banks,  v.  395,  though  Haller 
says  1590.  The  latter  writer  mentions  his  being  obliged  to 
q«it  his  ooiintry,on  account  of  his  religion,  which  was  pro- 
testant.  His  splendid  herbarium,  once  the  property  of 
cpieen  Christina,  and  of  Isaac  Vossias,  is  preserved  in  the 
uuiveirnty  of  Leyden.  From  it  Gronovius  composed  his 
**  Flora  Orientalis,'*-— An  English  translatiou  of  his  journey 
was  published  by  Staphorst  in  1693,  3vo.* 

RAVENET  (Simon  Francis),  an  engraver,  was  a  na- 
tive of  France,  but  came  to   England  about    1750,  and 

I  Viceron,  toI.  XI.— Chtufepie.  *  Haller,  Bibl.  Bot.— Rees'i  Cyclopedia. 
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lettled  in  London.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided 
at  Mother  Red  Cap's,  near  Kentish  Town,  where  he  died 
in  1774.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  much  re- 
spected, and  had  the  honour  of  instructing  both  Ryland  and 
Hall  in  the  art  of  engraving. 

The  shadows  in  his  engravings  are  deep  toned,  and  his 
style  both  of  drawing  and  engraving  vigorous,  though 
somewhat  mannered.  Beside  what  he  produced  after  Ho- 
garth, the  following  are  esteemed  among  bis  best  prints : 
*^  The  Prodigal  Son,"  (a  large  upright)  from  Sal.  Rosa; 
^^  Lucretia  deploring  her  Misfortune,"  from  A.  Casali ; 
"  The  Miinifestation  of  the  Innocence  of  the  Princess  Gun- 
helda,"  (its  companion)  from  the  same;  "The  Death  of 
■Seneca,"  (a  large  plate)  from  Lucca  Giordano ;  "  The 
Arcadian  Shepherds,"  from  N.  Poussin ;  "  The  portrait  of 
Lord  Camden,"  from  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  vignettes,  book  plates, 
and  small  portraits.^ 

RAVENSCROFT  (Thomas),  an  active  English  musician 
and  publisher,  who  flourished  from  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  to  1635,  was  the  editor  and  composer  of  the 
best  collection  of  psalm  tunes  in  four  parts,  which  had  till 
then  appeared  in  England.  He  was  a  bachelor  of  music, 
and  a  professor  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  the  art,  but  seems  to  have  bestowed  much  time  in  the 
perusal  of  the  best  authors,  and  in  meditation  on  the  the- 
ory. This  book,  published  in  small  octavo,  1621  anjd  1633, 
contains  a  melody  for  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
psalms,  many  of  them  bv  the  editor  himself,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  is  still  in  use;  as  Windsor,  St.. David's, 
Southwell,  and  Canterbury.  There  are  others,  likewise, 
which  are  sung  by  the  German,  Netherlandish,  and  French 
Protestants.  To  these  the  base,  tenor,  and  counter-tenor 
parts  have  been  composed  by  twenty-one  English  musicians : 
among  whom  we  find  the  names  of.Tallis,  Dowland,  Mor- 
ley,  Bennet,  Stubbs,  Farnaby,  and  John  Milton,  the  fa- 
ther of  our  great  poet.  The  tunes  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  measure  of  the  lOOdth  psalm,  the  113th,  and  119tb,. 
were  originally  Lutheran,  or  perhaps  of  still  higher  anti- 
quity. And  though  Ravenscroft  has  affixed  the  name  of 
Dr.  John  Dowland  to  the  parts  which  have  been  set  to  the 
lOOdth  psalm,  yet,  in  the  index,  he  has  ranked  the  melody 
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itself  with  the  French  tunes ;  perhaps  from  having  seen  it 
among  the  melodies  that  were  set  to  the  French  version  of 
Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza's  Psalms,  by  Goudimel 
and  Claude  le  Jeune.  Ravenscroft,  in  imitation  of  these 
harmonists,  always  gives  the  principal  melody,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  playn-song,  to  the  tenor.  His  publication  is,* 
in  some  measure,  historical :  for  he  tells  us  not  only  who 
composed  the  parts  to  old  melodies,  but  who  increased  the 
common  stock,  by  the  addition  of  new  tunes;  as  well  as 
which  of  them  were  originally  English,  Welch,  Scots,  Ger- 
mail,  Dutch,  Italian,  Freucb,  and  imitations  of  these. 

No  tunes  of  triple  timd  occur  in  Claude  le  Jeune,  and 
but  five  in  Ravenscroft :  the  principal  of  which  are  Cam-  . 
bridge,  Martyrs,  Manchester,  and  the  81st.  This  last  is 
iitill  much  used,  and  often  played  by  chimes :  it  is  called 
an  imitation  of  a  foreign  tune,  and  has  the  name  of  Ricliard 
Allison  prefixed  to  it.  Muller's  German  edition  of  the 
psalm  tunes  at  Frankfort  is  exactly  that  of  Claude  le  Jeune, 
in  two  parts  only;  except  that  he  has  transposed  some  of 
the  melxKlies,  and  inserted  easy  leading  and  connective 
notes,  to  assist,  not  only  the  singer,  but  sometimes  the- 
tunes  themselves;  which,  without  them,  would  now  be 
very  bald  and  uncouth.  Many  of  these  old  melodies  are 
still  sung  to  German  hymns  as  well  as  psalms. 

In  1614  Ravenscroft  published  *^  A  briefe  Discourse  of 
the  true,  but  neglected.  Use  of  characterizing  the  Degrees 
by  their  perfection,  imperfection,  and  diminution,  in  mea-- 
surable  Musicke,  against  the  common  practice  and  custoone 
of  the  times,*'  4to.  He  had  been  educated  in  St.  Paul's 
choir,  under  Mr.  Edward  Pierce,  and  was  particularly  con- 
versant with  old  authors ;  he,  therefore,  wished  to  revive 
the  use  of  those  proportions  in  time,  which,  on  account 
of  their  intricacy,  had  been  long  discontinued*  He  practised 
these  exploded  doctrines  ineffectually,  though  to  his  dis* 
course  he  added  examples  to  illustrate  his  precepts,  ex- 
pressed in  the  harmony  of  four  voices,  concerning  the  plea- 
sure of  the  five  usual  recreatious  of  hunting,  hawking^ 
dancing,  drinking,  and  enamouring.  He  was  iiot  always 
▼ery  successful  in  his  attempts  at  imitative  harmony ;  and 
melody  was  then  so  crude  and  uncouth  throughout  Europe^ 
as  to  afford  little  assistance  in  imitative  strains.  Ravens- 
croft was  also  the  author  of  a  collection  of  songs,  entitled 
**  Melcimata^  Musical  Phancies,  fitting  the  Courts  City, 
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and  Country  Humours,  in  three,  four,  and  fire  Voycet/' 
published  in  the  year  1611.^ 

RAVIS^  RAVIUS^  or  RAVE  (Christian),  a  learned 
orientaliit,.  was  born  at  BerHn,  in  1 6  i  3,  and  alter  studying 
ibr  eight  years  at  Rostock  and  other  foreign  sehools,  Im 
came  to  Oxford  in  1(538,  about  which  tiine  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  archbishop  Usher,  who,  conceiving  a  high  opinioD 
of  bins,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  Dublin,  with  ofhn  of 
preferment.  In  the  mean  time  becoming  likewise  known 
to  Grotitts,  the  ktter,  unknown  to  archbishop  Usher,  in* 
troduced  him  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  offered  to  employ 
him  as  his  agent  in  the  east.  -  Ravius,  however,  pleaded 
bis  pre-engagement  to  the  English  nation,  and  espedalty 
to  Usher;  and  the  cardinal,  with  great  libersltty,  admitted 
bis  motive,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  handsome  present. 
He  then,  under  the  patronage  of  Usher,  began  his  travela 
in  the  East,  but  fortunately  for  himself,  arrived  at  Constant 
tineple  with  a  strong  recommendation  from  archbisbop 
Laud ;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Pocoek^s  account,  who  was 
then  in  that  city.  Ravins  *^  came  thither,  withont  either 
cioatks  befitting  him  (of  which  he  said  he. had  been  robbed 
in  France)  or  money,  or  letters  of  credit  to  any  merchant. 
He  bad  letters  of  recommendation. £rom  some  of  the  states 
to  the  Dutch  ambassador,  wbo  was  departed  before  hie 
arrival.  Sir  Sackville  Crow,  the  English  ambassador,,  find* 
ing  that  he  brought  the  archbisbop^s  reeomnendation,  ge- 
nerously took  him  into  his  house  and  protection,  and  gave 
him  ail  due  furtherance ;  requiring  of  him  that,  if  occasion 
so  present  itself,  England  may  enjoy  the  beoe&i  of  whab 
time  he  shall  herf  employ  in  the  study  of  the  eastern  tnngues. 
His  desire,"  Dr.  Pooock  adds^  ^  seems  to  be,  ta  be  em^ 
ployed  in  setting  forth  hooka  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  to 
be  overseer  of  the  press  in  that  kind,  for  which  he  would 
be  very  fitting.*' 

In  1639,  archbishop  Usher  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  him, 
with  a  promise  of  «f  94*  a*year  towards  hn  snpport ;  and  on 
his  return  with  a  large  treasnre  of  MS&  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred.  Usher  rewarded  and  supported  lun  with 
great  liberality.  Ravius  now  settled  in  Engtand,  and  in 
1642  resided  at  Gresbam  college,  and  aftwffwarda  at  Lon^* 
don  house,  Aldersgate->street,  and  in  both  places  tanght 
the  Eastern  languages.    During  the  followiog  year  he  ipent 

1  HawkiDi  and  Baroey^B  Hitt.  of  Mosic,  and  Uie  latter  io  Rcci*t  Cyclopedia- 
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to  Hollaod,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  Utrecht,  which  has  procured  him  a  place 
among  the  iearned  men  of  Utrecht  in  Burman^s  ^^  Trsjec- 
turn  Eroditum."  In  1648,  we  find  him  again  in  £oglaad» 
where,  in  compliance  with  the  ruling  powers,  he  todc  the 
covenant,  and  even  became  a  rival  to  Dr.  Pocoek  in  the 
Afabic  professorship,  but  failed  in  tbia  design.  He  then 
went  to  Sweden,  and  became  professor  of  oriental  Utera* 
tore  at  Upsal  $  but  a  large  family  and  the  scanty  salary  of 
his  professorship  obliged  him  to  go  to  Kiel  in  Germanyi 
where  he  lived  comfortably  until  his  death  in  1677. 

The  writings  of  this  learned  scholar  were ;  1.  ^^  P^^ni^yt 
ricm  orationes  dues  de  Unguis  Orientaiibus,*'  Utrecht,  1643, 
4to.  2.  **  Obtestatio  ad  oniversam  Europam  pro  discendis 
rebi»s  et  Unguis  orientaiib us,*'  ibid.  1644,  fol.  3.  "  Qrto« 
gcaphi®  et  anaiogise,  vulgo  etymologise,  Ebraicae  delinea- 
tio,  &c."  Amst.  1646,  fol.  4.  '^A  Grammav  of  the  Hebrew^ 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan,"  Load.  164B, 
Svo.  5.  '^De  Dudaim  Rubenis  dissertotio  phitolegica," 
Upsal,  1655,  Sva  6.  <<  Annotationes  in  versus  postremoa 
Geneseos  capitis  XXX,'*  ibid,  1655,  Svo.  7.  ^'  ApoUomua 
PergsMis.ex  versione  Arabica,  Latine,"  Kolom  1661,  8vo* 
&•  ^^  Versio  nova  in  caput  quanun  Geneaeo%"  ibid*  1664, 
dvow  ^.  *<  Versio  Latina  ex  Hebrsso  sez  prionim  capitum 
Geneseos,  &c.''  ibid.  1665,  Svo.  la  ^^  Chronologic  in<« 
fallibilis  de  anois  Christi,  &c.  demonathitionesy''  ibid*  1669^ 
reprinted  1470,  foh  11.  *^  Synopsis  Chronologiss  Bihli-^ 
CSS,''  Berlin,  1670,  fol.  12.  '<  Orbis  Hieraticus  Levitsi^ 
run,  &c.*'  ibid.  1670,  fol.  13.  ^' Exiusski  diaevssionis 
iaepcsa  Abrabami  Calovii,*^  Upsal,  1671/ fol.  14.  <^  fiis^ 
pttiatio  Chronologica  de  fdenitudine  temporis  Christi  in 
carne  a  priori  deduota,"  Francfort,  1673,  4ta  15.  "Tri-* 
ginta  ancana  BibKea  contestantia  setam  Christi  siano  mundi 
4041,  non  4000  ut  Calories  docet,'^  ibid,  1675,  fol. 

He  had  a  brol^ier,  John  Raviw^  who  was  professor  of 
pbiloaephy  at  Hoatock,  and  the  author  of  a  comomitary 
on  Cornelius  NepoSy  and  sosse  other  works.  ^ 

HAWLEY.    SeeRALfeGH. 

RAWLEY  (Willum),  »  learned  EngUsh  divine,  and 
editor  of  lord  Bacon'a  works,  was  born  M  Norwich  about 
HSS.     He  was  admitted  a  fiibte-elerk  in  Bene't  college^ 


y  Ath,  Ok.  t^.  IL-OTirclb'i  liis  of  Pocoek,  p.  U.-^B«nMii*«  Tc«a,  Qro4. 
UiUeHi  Life  and  Letters. 
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Cambriclgey  under  the  tuitaon  of  Mr.  Clmpinahy  oh'lhe^ 
22d  of  January,  1660,  and  took  both  the.  degrees  in  arts 
before  tbe  19tb  of  March,  ld09,  when  he  was  elected  a 
feltovr  of  the  boose.     Upon  this  be  commenced  tutor,,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Ely,  at  Do>vnhttin, 
September  22,  1611 ;  not  long  after  wfaicb^  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  universtty  of  Cambridge  to  tbe  rectory  of 
Bowtborpe  in  Norfolk,  and  was  instituted  to  it  Dec.  10, 
1612.    In  1616,  by  the  favour  of  sir  Francis  Bacon,  who 
procured  the  living  for  him  of  the  college,  he  obtained  the, 
rectory  of  Landbeach.    He  had  commenced  B.  D.  the  year 
before,  arrd  upon  bis  patron's  being  made  lord -keeper  of 
tbe  great  seal,  was  appointed  bis  domestic  chaplain.  While. 
Mr.Rawley  was  in  this  situation,  he  proceeded  D.  D.  in- 
1621.     He  was  of  great  use  to  his  master,  in  wrifciog  doi^n, 
compiling,  digesting,  and  publisfaing  bis  works;  to  many > 
of  which  be  wrote  prefiices  and  dedications,!  as  well  as 
translated  sereral  of  them  into  Latin.     These,  with  some 
other  pieces'  committed  to  bis  care,  be  collected  together, 
and  printed,  after  his  lordship's  decease,  London,  1638, 
folio,  with  a  dedication  to  king  Charles,   one  of  whose 
chaplains  he  then  was.     In  1657,  he  published  at  London, 
in  folio,  under  tbe  title  of  ^^  Resosoitatio,"  several  others 
of  lord 'Bacon's  tracts;  to  which  at  tbe  request  of  many, 
foreigners,  and  natives  of  the  Jcingdom,  he  prefixed  some 
account  of  his  patron's  life.     This,  which  is  thought  to  be 
drawn  up  in  a  clear  and  manly  style,  shews  Dr.  Rawley  tot 
have  been  an  able  writer.  -  It  was  likewise  translated  iqta 
Latin,  and  placed  before  tbe  *^  Opuscuia  varia  PostbunWy" 
printed  in^vo^be.year  following,  which,  he  tells  us,  were 
the  last  things  be  bad  in  his  bands.     However,  he  repub*' 
lished'tbe  **  Resuscitatio,"  with  some  additions,  in  1661  ^ 
at  which  time  be  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  biajm^esty 
king  Charles  IL     He  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  iord> 
Bacon,  that,  after  hia  resignation  of  tbe  seals,,  be  reoom-* 
mended  Dr.  Rawley  to  hia  successor,  bishop  Williams,  for 
farther  preferment.    This  the  bishop .  promised,  and  de- 
sired lord  Bacon  to  point  out  in  what  he  would  wish  him  to 
promote  Dr.  Rawley ;  but  his  lordship  modestly  decjiuing 
this,  and  referring  tbe  choice  to .  the  lord<keeper,  Dr  : 
Rawley;appearB:to.bave  derived  no  advantage  from  Mf. 
friend's  recommendation.     Lord  Verulam,  besides  the  care 
of  his  writings,  left  the  doctor  by  will,  as  a  farther  testi- 
mony of  his  regard,  one  hundred  pounds,  with  the  king  of 
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^pttin^j  Pf^^tot  Aftei;  •  ibe  piibUcadod  of  bis  mftstev> 
works,  in  16^18,  Or.  Rawley  'restded.  ujpbn  his  reqtary  at 
lAiulbe&cli*  He  nuurried  Barbara,  the  daughter  of  Mr; 
John  Wicksjted,  alderman  of  Ci^mbrldge^  by  wboo^  be  ha4 
twoobiidren*  Hi^ daughter^ * ^^jr»  died  in. ber  infancy: 
but  bis  son,  WiUian,  becaine  fellow  of  Corpus  Cbristi 
c^Uege^  and  was  buried  at  Landbeach,  on  the  3d  of  Jtilyi 
1 6^6.  lit.  Rawley  lost  bis  son,  bis  wife,  and  his  seiranti^ 
|di  in  the  same  year,  of  the  plague ;  ^^ich  probably  affected 
him  80  much  as  to  bring,  down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  Be  died  on  .the  18th  of  June,  16^7,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age^  after  bi^ving  been  pastor  at 
Landbeabb  fifty  years,  and  diroughout  the  whole  of  the 
troubles.  His  remains  were  deposited  near  the  Commu* 
nion-table,  in  the  chancel  of  his  own  church,  under. a  bhtclt 
marble,  with  a  I^Atin  inscription  to  his  mempry.  pt.  Baw- 
1^  was  proctor  in  convocation  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Ely,  in  1661,  and  as  such  subscribed  to  the  Book  of 
Common-Prayer,  upon- its  revisah  He  bad  the  iq>pella- 
tion  of  the  lord  Seconds  learned  chaplain ;  and  that  this 
title  was  justly  bestowed  upon  him,  is  evident  from  the 
testimonies  of  several  considerable  men,  both  at  home  |snd 
abroad.  He  presented  lord  Bacon^s  works,  as  he  published 
them,  to  the  library  of  Corpus  Cbristi  college,  Cambridge; 
and  bequeathed  to  it  **  Camden*s  Britannia,*'  ^^^  ^*  Cice-^ 
ronis  Opera,**  in  2  .vols,  and  Plato,  in  3  vols,  folio.  These 
books  were  delivered  by  his  executor'Mr.  John  Rawley,  to 
whose  eare  we  are  indebted  for  Uiose  Remains  of  lord  Bacon 
which  were  published  by  Dr.  Tenison.*   ' 

-RAWLINSON  (Chrjstophbr),  of  <Karkball  in  Lanca- 
shire, esq.  an  able  Saxon  scholar,  the  only  Sion  of  Carwen 
Rawlinson  of  the  same  place,  who.  died  in  1689>  aad.de-> 
scended  from  a  &mtly  of  long  standing  in  High  Fumess, 
and  very  numerous  hi  the  parish  of  Hawkshead  and  Col- 
ton,  was  collaterally  related  to  the  subjects  of  tb^  three 
following  articles.  He  was  born  in  1677,  educated  at 
Queen*s  college,  Oxford,  made  upper  commoner  May  10,. 
1 69S,  and  eminently  distinguished  for  bis  application  to 
Saxon  ind  Northern  literature.  He  nublisbed,  whilst  at 
Queen's  cdlege,  a  beautiful  edition  of  king  Alfred's  Saxon 
translation  of  <<  Boeihius  de  Consolatione  Philosopbiss,*' 
Ozon.  1698,  8vo^  from  a  transcript,  by  Franciscus  Junius, 

>  Maitert's  Hbt  of  C  C.  G»  C. 
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of  a  very  flCncient  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Hbraiy,  cothted  wil^ 
trnein  the  Cotton  ItbrAry.  The  ^'Grammatica  Anglo-Sax* 
dntca;  ex  Hi'ckesiano.Thesauro  excerpta,^*  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  171 1,  is  dedicated  to  tbi^  gentleman^  in  the  follow^ 
ing  words  :  *^  Viro  exindio  Christophoro  Rawlinson  Arnri- 
gerOf  Literature  Saxonies  Fautoriegregio,  hasce  breti* 
culas  Institutiones  Grammaticas  dicat,  dedicate  Editoi'.'* 
He  left  behind  him  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  among  which 
are  many  delating  to  Westmorland  and  Cumberland^  of 
which  copies  are  at  sir  Michael  le  Fleming's  at  Rydai.  He 
ordered  his  utideNcoffin  to  be  heart  of  oak,  and  covered 
with  red  leather;  and  died  Janoary  8,  1732-3,  aged  fifty- 
five.  At  the'  n'orth  end  of  the  north  transept  of  the  abbey-^ 
church  of  St.  Aiban's  is  a  white  marble  sarcophagus,  withi 
a  figure  of  History  sitting  on  it,  reclining  on  her  left  arm, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  pen,  with  which  she  writes  in  a  book. 
While  two  other  books  lie  under  her  feet.  Below  is-  this 
epitaph :       *  '    . 

To  the  m<»mory  of 

Cbmtopher  Rawlinsoo,  orCarkhall  in  Cartmel,  in  (beooanty  6f 

. ,  Lfncatter,  etq.  whoae^emaini  ar«  d«^pof ited  in  «  vault  oear  ibis  place. 

He  was  son  of  Ciirwen  Rawtinton,  member  of  pari iameat  for  (he  town 

of  Lancaster,  and  Blizabeih  Monk,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  loyal 

Niefaolas  Monk,  lord  bishop  of  ll«teford,  brothor  to  ^^en^  M«nk 

dake  of  Albemarle.    The  said  CbrUtopber  nat  of  Queen's  college,  in  Ob  ford, 

and  pubtiahed  the  Saxon  Tersion  of  "  Bue^hius  de  Coosolatlone 

F^ilosopbia''  in  tbe  Saxon  lanf^nage.     He  was  boro  in  tbe  parish  of 

Spnmgfieid  in  Essex,  Jlooe  IQ,  1677,  and  died  in  Jan.  1733. 

This  monument  was  erected  pursoant.to  tbe  will  of  his  cousin  and 

co-be1resB  Mrs.  Mary  Blake,  youngeit  daughter  of  Roger  More» 

I       of  Kirkby  Looidale,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  serjeant  at  lair, 

and  Catharine  Rawlinson,  sitter  of  the  said  Curwen  Rawlinson. 

For  this  gentleman's  pedigree,  see  ''  Sahdford's  Genealo- 
gical History  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  1707;*^ 
where  also  is  a  print ^  of  tbe  monuittent  erected  by  him  to 

.  *  This  print  is  engraved  by  Not-  Rawlinson,  of  Catk  Hall  in.Cartmell 

ling,  and  inscribed  at  bottom,  an  fol-  in  Lancashire,  and  of  Gray's  Inn  in 

fows :    *«  Viro   ii6biti   &  ortfstifsimo,  Middlesex,  esq.     His  ^rent  integrity, 

l^rarutt  patroQo,  Cbfistophoro  Raw-  joined  with  a  profound  knowledige  of 

liasoo,  de  Cark,  in  comitato  Lancas-  the  law,  made  him  esteemed  ami  ad- 

triaB,  armigero;  qui  ne  dulcis  memo-  mired  by  all  that  knew  htm.    Hewaa 

ria  avi  aoi  honorabilis  et  inalris  cha-  « justice  of  the  peace,  of  Quorum,  and  of 

naiimsepereat,monumemumbocsBter-  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  the  coustiea 

nitati  sacrum  esse  roluit.*'    In  the  cen-  PalaCine  uf  Lancaister  and  Chester  to 

ter  of  this  inscription  it  a  shield,  qoar-  kingr  Charles  II. ;  a  (Teat  snilerer  lor^ 

teriog  tbe  aims  of  Rawlinson,  Piaota-  bis  loyalty  to  kia^  Charles  I.  vioe- 

genet,  Curwen,  and  Monk ;  with  the  cluunberlain  of  the  oily  and  county  of 

motto  of  the  Rdwiinsons  affixed.    Tbe  Chester  to  Charles  earl  of  Darby.   If« 

epitaph  runs  tbns ;  "  Near  this  place  lived  belo? ed  of  ail,  and  so  be  died 

lyel^  the  body  of  that  most  learned  lainented,  Oct.  81,  1665,  aged  55,   He 

%iid  hooesir  counsellor  at  law«  Biobert  married    the    prudent  Jaae  Wilson 
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bis  grandfather  and  mother,  in  the  cbtirch  of  St.  Mary;  at 
Cartmeiy  in  Lancashire.  There  are  two  engravings  df 
him;  one  in  a  wig  and  night-gown,  in  a  frame  of  oak- 
leaves,  engra^d  by  NuttiAg,  with  his  initials  in  a  eypheir 
at  the  comers,  and  his  arms  quartering  a  chevrdn  b'etweeti 
3  lions*  heads,  and  Ar.  ftetty  Gu.  a^chief  Az.  Anoth^r^ 
by  Nutting  also  (mentioned  in  Granger),  in  the  same  plate 
with  four  others,  viz.  Robert,  bis  grand&tber;  Curwen, 
his  father;  Elizabeth,  his  mother,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Monk, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  his  mother^s  fSeithei'.  'There  is  like- 
wise a  mezzotinto  half-sheet,  by  Smith,  representing  him 
younger,  and  of  a  more  comely  i>er8on,  than  either  of  the 
engravings.  It  is  dated^*  Anno  Christi  1701,  astatis  su» 
24.'"     .     . 

RAWLINSON  (Thomas),  knt.  eldest  surtiTing  ^il  of 
Daniel  Rawlinsan*,  citizen  and  wine-merchant  of  Lon- 
don, descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  at 
Graisdaie,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  in  Fenchurch-i-street,  Lon- 

(eldest  daogfater  of  Thomas  Wilson 
hi  HaT«rsbam  Hall  in  Westmoreland, 
esq.)  who  died  1686,  agfed  6S;  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
bim;  by  whom  be  left  Curwen  Raw. 
iinson,  esq.  his  eldest  and  only  son, 
who  married:  He  was  a  most  acoom- 
plisbed  and  ingenious  genUeman,  and 
a  tntS  patriot;  so  sacoeeded  his  fsther 
in  the  service  and  lore  of  his  contitry. 


children,,  and. a.  di^oe  patience  nodef 
the  torture  of  the  stone,  and  with  which 
she  resigned  her  bfearealy  Soul,  Sept. 
87,  1691.  aged  ferty-tbree,  lilaving 
two  sons  9  Monk  Rawlinson,  who  died 
1695,  age<f  21,  and  lyeth  buried  by 
her;  and  Christdphlir  Rawlinson,  esq: 
now  living,  bom  hi  £is«s,  16T7,  who, 
in  memory  of  his  grandfather,  and 
most  dearly  beloved  and  good'  mother* 
and  died  in  it  1689,  aged  48,  being     erected  this  monument,  jIdccv."'   Tbn 


burgess  for  Lancaster  in  the  parlia- 
ment convened  1688,  Jan.  82,  and  was 
buried  In  the  chanoel  ^  SL  Mary's, 
Warwick. 

Next  Robert  Rawlinson  lyeth  the 
t^mains  of  the  triily  pious  and  religions 
Elizabeth  Rawlinson,  wife  of  Curwen 
Rawlinson  of  Lark,  esq,  (daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  loy&l  Dr.  Nicholas  Morik, 
lord  bishop  of  Hereford)  a  great  as- 
sistant in  the  Restoration  to  his  bro- 
ther, the  most  noble  George  Monk 
duke  of  Albemarle,  and  son  of  sir 
Thomas  Monk  of  Polberidge  in  De- 
;ronshire,  knt.  She  was  a  most  dutiful 
daiiighter  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
weit  as  of  a'prelate  of  it ;  being  a  sub- 
lime pattens  of  holy.piety»  a  true  cha- 
rity, a  Christian  bdmility,  a  faithful 


above  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  plate. 

#  Daniel  Rawlinson  has  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Dionis  Backeburch,  "^ith 
his.wife^aigaret,.his  eldest  sOn  Da-^ 
niel,  his  daughters  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary,  wife  of  Mazioe,  esi).  Strype'S 
Survey  of  London,  -Bilh  p.  154.  It 
appears  by  the  printed  will  of  Dr.  Ri- 
chard lUwlinson,  that  Daniel  left  hioi 
a  fee»farm  rent  of  48i!..  per  aoaura,  is- 
suing out  of  the  reetory  and  parish- 
church  of  Ulrerston,  aud  other  tithes, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  l^r. 
also  oot  of  the  tenemenU,  and  Ti 
acres  of  glebe  of  the  said  rectory,  and 
6^  pot  of  Pennington  rectory  and  other 
rents,  abc  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
upwards  oC  85/.  per  annum,  which  b« 
left  in  trust,  as  hereafter  stated. 


ffriendshiis    a   religioas   care  of  her 

*  1  Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gongh  for  the  edition  1784  of  this  Diet  "-Collier's  DiC' 
CiQnary,  vol.  11*  art.  lUwUtoson. 
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6S  RAWUNSON. 

^n,  March  1647 ;  appointed  sheriff  of  London  by  James  Ih 
16S7,  colonel  of  the  white  regiment  of  trained  bands,  and 
^rpvemor  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem  hospitals,  1705;  and, 
in  1 706,  lord  mayor  of  London,  when  he  beautified  and 
repaired  Guildhall,  as  appears  by.  an  iascriptioo  in  the 
great  porchr  He  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Taylor,  esq.  of  Turnham-green,  with  whom  be  lived  27 
years,  and  by  whom  he  bad  15  children.  She  died  at 
Chelsea,  Feb.  21,  1724-5,  aged  sixty-three.  He  died  in 
his  pwn  parish,  November  2,  1705,  and  was  buried  with 
his  father,  wbo  died  in  16 79,  .aged  sixty ^six.  Of  his  chiU 
dren,  four  daughters^  Anne-Maria,  Maiy,  Mai^aret,  Susan} 
and  two  sons,  both  napied  Daniel,  died  before  him*  Wil- 
liam  died  in  1732,  and  was  buried  at  Antwerp.  JoUn^  of 
-liit^  Leigh  in  Cheshire,  esq.  died  January  9,  1753. 
Tempest,, the  youngest  son,  by  profession  adry*salter,  died 
January  1,  1737«  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  it  maybe  added, 
had  been  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  trial  of  alderman 
Cornish ;  and  was  elected  sberiflT  by  royajl  mandate.-— Hif 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  for  whom  Mr.  Addison  is  said  to  have 
intended  his  character  of  Tom  Folio,  in  the  Tatler,  No.  1 58, 
but  with  infinitely  too  satirical  a  vein,  was  a  great  collector 
of  books ;  and  himself  a  man  of  learning,  as  well  as  patron 
of  learned  men.  Mattaire  has  dedicated  to  him  bis  edition 
pf  Juvenal ;  and  Heame^s  publication,  entitled  '*  Aloredi 
Beverla^ensis  Annales,  &c.**  was  printed  from  the  original 
MS.'in  this  gentleman^s  possession.  Very  numerous  indeed 
were  the  couMnunications  that  editor  received  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Rawlinson,  for  all  which  he  takes  every  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  gratitude-  While  Mr.  Rawlinson 
lived  in  Gray's  inn,  be  had  four  chambers  so  completely 
filled  with  books,  that  hi^  bed  was  removed  out  into  the 
passage.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London-bouse,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  London,  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  where  he  died  August  6,  1725,  aged  forty-four, 
and  was  bdried  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  Aldersgate, 
In  I/>ndon-house  bis  library  was  sold  after  his  decease ; 
and  there  also  lived  and  died  his  brother  Richard,  who  left 
a  portrait  of  his  brother  Thomas  in  crayons,  another  of 
himself,  and  another  of  Nicolas  Salmon,  LIL  D.  the  anti« 
quary,  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  all  afterwards  revoked. 
His  MSS.took  sixteen  days  to  sell,  from  March  4,  .173*3-4« 
The  catalogue  of  his  library  consists  of  nine  parts.  The 
amount  of  the  five  first  paru  was  2409/.    Mr.  Charlet 
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Marsb,  kte  booksellei^  at  Cbanug-'crossy  used  to  sty, 
that  the  sale  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlipson's  library  was  one  of 
the  first  eveoto  he  remembered  upon  engaging  in. business; 
and  that  it  was  the  largest  collection  at  that  tiiqe  known  to 
ha^e  been  oflGsred  to  the  public.' 

RAWLINSON  (Richard),  an  eminent  antiquary,  and 
great  benefactor  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  the  fourth 
idn  of  sir  Thomas ;  and  was  educated  at  St.  John^s  college; 
Oxford)  where  he  was  admitted  gentleman  commoner,  and 
proceeded  M.  A.  and  grand  compounder  in  17  island  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law.  by  diploma 
in  I71d.  He  was  F..R.S.  and  beqame  F.S.A.  May  10^ 
1727.  He  was  greatly  accessary  to  the  bringing  to  light 
many  descriptions  of  counties  ;  and,  intending  one  of  Ox* 
fordsfaire,  had  collected  materials  from  Wood's  papery  &c, 
had  many  plates  engravedi  and  circulated  printed  queries^ 
bat  received  accounts  only  of  two  parishes^  which  in  some 
degree  answered  the  design,  and  encouraged  him  to  pursue 
it.  In  this  work  were  to  be  included  the  antiquities  of  ^the 
city  of  Oxford,  which  Wood  promise^  when  the  Ehglish 
copy  of  his  '<  Historia  &  Antiquitates  Oxon.*'  was  to  be 
published^  and  which  have  since  been  faithfully  transcribed 
from  his  papers,  by  Mr.  Guteh,  and  much  enlarged  and 
corrected  from  ancient  original  authorities.  All  Dr.  Raw-* 
linson^s  collections  for  the  coijnty,  chiefly  colled  froni 
Wood,  or  picked  qp  from  information,  and  disposed  by 
hundreds  in  separate  books,  in  each  of  which  several  pa-« 
lishes  are  omitted,  #ould  make  but  one  8vo  volume.  But 
be  made  large  collections  for  the  continuation  of  Wood's 
^^  Athena)  Otonienses*'  and  *^  History  of  Oxford,**  and  fof 
an  account  of^'*  Non-compKers"  at  the  Revolution ;  wbich^ 
together  with  s^qtie  collections  of  Heame'9,  and  note-books 
of  his  own  travels,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  to  the  univer-* 
sity  of  Oxfordf  The  Life  of  Mr.. Anthony  Wood,  bisto-* 
iiogrq>ber  of  the  most  famous  university  of  Oxford,  with 
an  account  of  his  nativity,  education,  works,  &c  collected 
and  composed  from  MS8.  by  Richard  Rawlinson,  gent, 
commoner  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxon.  was  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  171.1.  A  copy  of  this  life,  with  MS  additions  by 
the  author^  is  in  the  Bodleian  library.  He  published  pro« 
posals  for  an  **  History  of  Eton  College,"  1717;  and,  in 
1 728^    *<  Petri  AbeUrdi  Abbatis  Kuyensis    &   Heloissse 

1  By  Jfr.  Go«^,  fcr  ths  edatioa  ofthit  Dicaonmry  of  178*. 
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Abbatisss  Paracletensis  EpistolBc/'  Svo,  dedicated  t6  DK, 
Head.  The  books,  the  pnblication  of  which  he  proiDoted,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  **  History  and  Antiquities  of  Winches-r 
ter,"  1715,  8vo.  **  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hereford/' 
1 7 1 7,  8 vo.  **  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bochester,''  1717, 
1783,  Svo.  *^  Inscriptions  on  tombs  in  BunhiU-fields/' 
1717,  8vo.  f*  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Churches  of 
Salisbury  and  Bath,"  1719,  1723,  8vo.  <<  Aubrey's  History 
of  Surrey,"  1719,  5  vols.  8vo.  **  Norden's  Delineation  of 
Northamptonshire,"  1720,  8vo.  ^' History  and  Antiquitiea 
of  Glastonbury,"  Oxford,  1722,  8vo.  In  1728,  he  trans* 
lated  and.  printed  Fresnoy^s  <<New  Method  of  studying 
History,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  chief  Historians,"  2  vols. 
Svo.  But  his  principal  work  was  ^'The  English  Topo<« 
grapher,  or,  an  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Pieces  ti^a^ 
have  been  written  relating  to  the  antient  Natural  History 
or  Topographical  Description  of  any  Part  of  England,"  1720^ 
8vo^  the  plan  of  which  has  been  so  much  augmented  and 
improved  in  Mr.  Gough's  two  editions  of  the  *^  British  To- 
pography." In  1750,  he  gave,  by  indenture,  the  yearly 
sum  of  87/.  16^.  Sd.  being  the  rents  and  profits  of  various 
estates  which  be  inherited  under  the  will  of  bis  grandfathef 
'Daniel  Rawlinson  to  ,the  iiniversity  of  Oxford, .  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  .lecture  or 
professorship  for  ever.  To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he 
gave,  by  will,  a  small  freehold  and  copyhold  estate  at  FuU 
ham,  on  condition  that  they  did  not,  upon  any  terms,  q$ 
by  any  stratagem,  art,  means,  or  contrivance  howsoever, 
increase  or  add  to  their  (then)  number  of  150  members^ 
honorary  members  only  excepted.  He  also  made  them  a 
considerable  bequest  of  dies  and  matrices  of  English  seals 
and  medals,  all  his  collection  of  seals  ^,  charters,  drawings 
by  Vertue  and  other  artists,  and  oth<er  antiquities ;  ten 
walnut-tree  book-cases,  which  bad  been  given  to  his  late 
brother  Thomas  by  the  then  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  foij^? 
mahogany  presses,  all  marked  P,  all  his  English  prints  of 
which  they  had  not  duplicates,  and  a  quit-rent  of  5/.  p^i? 
annum,  in  Norfolk,  for  a  good  medal  for  the  best  descrip^ 

*  See  his  fealp  enumeratefi  in  the  141,  150,  164,  166,  337,  895,  309. 

BritUb  Topography,  vol.  I.  465,483,  381.  474,  476,  689,  708,  715. 

vol.  If.  40,  96,  134,  177,  891.  Drawiogt  and  MSS.  ToLl.  1S8,  337, 

.  .Hi8  plates,  vol.  I.    390,  419,  454,  339,  481,  499,  510,  589,  534,  602L 

464,  498,  494,  508,   515,   537.  544,  615.— Vol.  II.  59,  75,  B5,  95,    lOft 

S^8,  553,  64f,  717.*Vol.  11.  50,  S9,  155,  886,  468,  761. 
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^n  pa  aiq^  C^glUh^  Saxon,  BomaD,  or  Greeks  coio,  or 
4>(ber  antiquity  not  before  treated  of  or  in  print;  but,  re- 
senting, sojtne  supposed  want  of  deference  to  bis. singularities 
^aod  dictatorial  spirit,  and  some  reflections  on  bis  own  apd 
.bis  friend's  honour,  in  an  imputation  of  li|)elling  the  So* 
ciety  in  the  public  papers,  be,  by  a  codicil  made  .and 
aigned  at  their,  house  in  Chancery  lane,  revoked  tb^ 
;iirhole*,  and  excluded  all  fellows  of  this,  or  the  Royal  So- 
ciety from  any  benefit  from  bis  bene&ctions  at  Oxford, 
.which,  ^  besides  his  Anglo-Saxon  endowment,  were  ex- 
tremely considerable;  including,  besides  a  number  of 
hooks  with  and  without  MS  notes,  all  his  seals,  English 
^nd  foreigUi  his  antique  marbles,  and  other  curiosities; 
his  coppers-plates  relative  to  several  counties,  his  ancient 
X^reek  and  Roman  coins  and  medals,  part  of  his  collection 
of  £D|rlisb  medals,  his  series  of  medals  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.  a  series  of  medals  of  the  popes,  which  Dr.  Rawlinson 
supposed  to  be. one  of  the  most  complete  collections  in 
JEarope  ;x  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  MSS.  which  h^ 
ordered  to  be  iiafely  locked  up,.,  and  not  to  be  opened  till 
seven  years ^afi^r  his  decease  f.    His  music,  MS.  and  print- 

flt,  he  gave  to  Jthe  m\isic-schooI  at  Oxford.  He  died  9^ 
slingjton,  April  6, 1755  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  printed 
'<Tbe  Deed  of  Trust  and  Will  of  Richard  Rawlinson,  of 
JSt.  Joha  the  Baptist  coUegie,  Oxford,  doctor  of  laws;  con* 
kerning  his  endowment  of  jtn  Anglo^Saxo^  lecture^  and 
other  benefactions  to  the  college,  and  univ4ei;sity."  H0 
}eft  to  Hertford  college  the  estate  in  Fulham  b^ore  menp 
tioned,  and  to  the'ooil^ge  of  ^t.  John  the  baptist  the  bulk 
>of  bis  estate,  amounting  to  uear  700/.  a  yisar,  a  plate  of 
archbishop  Laud,  thinty-onjs  yolumes  of  parliamentary 
journals  and  debates ;  a  set  pf  the  ^^  jFoederat *'  aR  hu 


*  *  One  reason,  among  othert ,  whFcb 
tie  gate  for  tbif,  wa«,  ibat  tbeir  iben  se- 
^CTOttiryY  lir-  GocdoQ,  was  a  Scotchman, 
f  Dr.  Taylor  waa  persuaded  that 
tiiia  precautioo  was  taken  by  the  doc- 
tor to  prevent  the  tight  owners?  reco* 
▼eriflg  tbeir  own.  He  suppoted  that 
Vr.  RawUosoa  made  no  scrapie  of 
buying  all  that  was  broogbt  to  him  ; 
and  tha^  among  the  rest,  ibe  MS.  and 
printed  copy  of  Demosthenes,  wbicb 
was  loct  on  the  road,  aod  ibe  detainer 
^Twbidii  b«  Jibd  curaed'very  ctasHcally, 
would  be  /ound  anpong  the  spoil.  The 
'If  S.  beloogeid  to  Jamef  Harris,  esq.  of 


Salisbury,  by  Whom  It  was  sent  to 
Cambridge.  Or.  Taylor's  insino«tioi»» 
bowser,  was  without  foundation,  for 
no  such  MS.  was  found  in  Dr.  Rawlio- 
sdu's  collection ;  and  the  papers  whiefi 
Dr.  RawlinioQ  desirrd  might  npt  b^i 
made  public  till  after  his  death,  were 
bis  collections  for  a  continuation  of  the 
**  Atbenm  Oxoni^nses,"  with  Hearne's 
Diaries,  and  two  other  MSS.  The 
wh9ie  are  im>w  open  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  consult  Ihem.— Historical 
passages  collected  by  him  from  Wood 
were  printed  as  a  supplement  to 
Wood**  Life,  Ox(.  1779,  vol.  11.  J).  249. 
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tSreek,  Romtiiy  ftiid  English^  coins  not  given  to  the  Bod« 
leian  libriry,  all  his  plates  engraved  at  the  expenee  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries^  with  the  annuity  for  the  prize- 
nedal,  and  another  to  the  best  brator.  The  pirodace  of 
certain  rents  beqaeathed  to  St  John's  college  was,  after 
4&  years*  aecnmnlation,  to  be  laid  out  in  purchase  of  an 
^tate,  whose  profits  were  to  be  a  salary  to  a  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum^  being  a  master  of  arts,  or  bachelor  in 
civil  law ;  and  all  legacies  refused  by  jthe  university  ot 
others,  to  center  in  this  college.  To  the  hospitals  of  Bride* 
well  and  Bethlehem,,  for  the  use  of  the  incurables  of  the  lattet 
he  left  2002.  and  ten  guineas  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
inonthly  coffee  which  be  had  rebeived  in  Bethlehem  com* 
siion  room  (  but,  if  they  did  ti6t  give  up  the  picture  of  his 
fsther  hanging  in  their  hall»  in  onder  to  its  being  put  up  iik 
the  Mansion-bouse,  they  were  to  forfeit  the  larger  sum; 
and  receive  only  the  smaller.  This  picture,  after  it  had 
liung  up  at  the  Mansion-house' for  some  years,  without  any 
l^ompanion,  in  a  forlorn,  neglected  state,  atid  received 
considerable  damage,  the  late  sir  Walter  Rawltnsotf  ob^ 
tained  leave  of  the  court  of  aldermen  (being  then  himself 
a  member  of  that  body,  and  president  of  those  hospitsf^ 
to  restore  to  Bridewell  It  is  one  of  sir  Godfrey  •Kneller's 
best  performances,  and  well  engmved  by  Vertue.^-^GoN- 
STAKf IKE,  another  brother,  is  mentioned  by  fUch^d  Raw. 
linson*s  will,  Im  then  residing  at  Venice,  wbete  he  <Ked  in 
1779.  To  faimiie  gave  the  copper-plMe  of  his  Atber^s 
poHrait,  and  all  &mily-^pictdres,  except  his  fathei^s  por-^ 
trait  by  Kneller,  whidb  was  given  to  the  Vintners^  com- 

ERiiy,  of  which  his  father  was  a  member.  He  left  him  als6 
is  rents  fn  Paul*s-head  court,  Fenchurch-street,  jointly 
with  bu  sisters,  Mary  Rawtinson,  and  Anne  Andrews,  fov 
life.  In  the  same  will  is  mentioned  another  brother,  John, 
to  whom  he  left  estates  in  Devonshire-street,  London ;  and 
a  nephew  Thomas.  To  St.  Jbhn*s  college  he  bequeathed 
also  nis  diploma,  and  bis  heart,  which  is  placed  in  a  beau^ 
tiful  marble  um  against  the  chapeUwall,  inscribed : 

"  Ubi  thesaurus,  ibi  cor. 

*'  Rip.  Rawlivsov^  LL.  D.  k  ANT.  S.  9. 

^*  (Mitt»  htyps  Coikgii  superioris  ordinis  CommensRHs. 

"  Oblit  VI  Apr.  MDccLv." 

His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault,  purchased  |pi^  him  in  the 
wrtfa  aile  of  St  Gileses  church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  ^ 
plate  engn^vf  d  in  bii  Ufc-time^  with  this  inscnption : 
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**'T^  cfeMf-^f^eha  in  SpeeuluwL 

Maaet  omnes  una  dox — Non  moriar  oomii* 

Hoc  Donxiitorium  8  ped.  lat  S  ped.  loog. 

A  parochilL  D.  Egidi  Oxon.  conceas.  ^5  Febr.  et 

Facttk.  Epiac.  confirmat.  5  Mail  J.  L.  Arm.  et 

Assign.  A.  P.  M,1X:C,L1V. 

FaDida  mors  tequo  pulsat  pede. 

Semel  est  eahauida  m  ikbL 

UtiniaThule. 

R.  VLAWLuxtov,  LL.p.  R.  &  A.  SS. 

QOm  CoUegii  S.  Joannis  Bapt.  Oxon* 

Superioris  Ordinis  Comm^salis, 

Obiit  VI  Apr.  mdcclv.  »t.  lxv." 

.  Wben.  tbe.  head  of  counsellor  Layer,  who  was. executed 
.  for  being  cone^nied  in  the  plot  of  1722  *,  and  6xed  on 
Temple-bar,  was  blown  off,  and  taken  up  by  Mr.;J61m 
Pearce^  an  eosiaent  attorney  of  TookeVcoun,  and  agent 
for  tbe  nonjnring  party,  Dr.  Kiwiinson  purchased  it  of 
him  at  A  high  price,  preserved  it  as  a  valuable  relic,  and 
directed  that  it  shoald  be  buried  in  his  right  band.  It  is 
said,  however, .  that  be  was  imposed  upon,  and  that  a  head 
was  sold  to  bioi  which  was  not  Layer^s. 

Has  libcary  of  printed  books  and  books  of  prints  was  sold 
by  aoctson  in.  1756;  tbe  sale  lafted  50  days,  and  pro* 
duced  1164A  There  was  a  second  sale  of  upwards  of 
,  20,000  pamphlets,  reduced  into  lou  under  proper  beads, 
with  his  most  uncommon,  rare,  and  odd,  books,  in  tbe  foU 
lowing  ye^r,  during  ten  days;  which  was  immediately 
fuceeeded  by  a  sale  of  the  doctor's,  single  printo,  books  of 
printa,.  and  drawings,  which  lasted  eight  days.  ^ 

RAY  (BfiNJAMiM),*  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man,  who 
is  described  as  possessed'  of  learning,  but  ignorant  of  the 
world;  indolent  and  thdugbdess,  and  often  very  absent; 
was  a  native  of  SpaUling,  where  he  was  educated  under 
Dr«  Neve,  and  afterwards  admitted  of  St.  John's  college, 

*  Cbriftopher    laytx,     a    young  Bat,    beiog   reprievrd  from  time   to 

^miweUor  of  the  Temple,'  wat  appre-  time,  tbe  House  of  Commons  appointed 

bended  Ia  tbe  middle  of  Sept.  nS3,  a  cOnmiClee  to  ezamioe  bim  in  reta. 

and,  attemptisg  bis  esoape  nest  day,  liou  to  tbe  conspiracy.    He  declined 

was  orertakeo,  and  commitled  to  tbe  making  any  discoTery ;  and  was  exe* 

Toviir.    He  was  enmined  Sept  Si,  cnted  at  Tybym  May  17,  1799,  and 

iMfon  Uie  pmy  oooBdl ;  and,  after  a  bis  head  6xed  npeo  T«mple-bar.    la 

trial  of  18  bours,  in  (be  king*s  bench,  a  short  speech  bejuktified  what  be  bad 

oo  an  indictment  for  inlisting  men  in  done,  and  reoommeodtHl  tbe  interest 

Bssta  far  the  Pk«tiiider's  senrioe,  and  of  tbe  PreUndcr.    Hit  trial  was  priaU 

eorresponding  with  them,  was  oenvict-  ed  some   time  before  his  execution 

dd,  and  receired  sentience  of  death.  Tindat's  Coniio.  of  Rapin,  IV.  666. 

'  By  Mr.  Gough,  diawa  vp  origiDaUj  for  Niohola*s  Bdwyer. 
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Cambridge.  He  was  perpetual  curate  of  ^  Surfleet,  of 
which  be  gave  an  account  to  the  Spalding  Sodety ;  and 
curate  of  Cowbitr^  which  is  a  chapel  to  Spaldine,  in  the 
gift  of  trustees.  His  hermitage  of  osiers  and  wiljpws  there 
nras  celebrated,  by  William  Jackson  of  Boston,  In  a  MS 
heroic  poem.  He  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
account  of  a  water*spout  raised  off  the  land  in  Deeping 
fen,  printed  in  their  **  Tradsaciions,"  vol.  XLVH.  p.  447, 
and  of  an  ancient  coin,  ,to  **  Gent.  Mag.  1^44.*'  There 
are  several  dissertations  by  him  in  that  miscellany.  He 
was  secretary  to  the  Spalding  society  in  1735.  Mr.  Pegge^ 
about  1758,  had  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Taylor,  resideu* 
liary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  friend  of  Ray's,  to  get  him  re* 
noved  to  a  better  situation,  and  the  doctor  was  inclined  to 
4o  it ;  but,  on  better  information  and  mature  consideration, 
Jt  was  shougbt  then  too  late  to  transplant  binu  He  died  a 
bachelor  at  Spalding  in  1760.  See  his  communications  to 
tile  society,  in  the  Reliquis^  Galeanse,  pp.  57,  5B,  63. 
He  also  communicated^  in  MS.  **  The  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  demonstrated  from  the  Report  that  was  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  Gentile  World  about  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  that  a  Messiah  was  expected,  and  from. the  Autho- 
rity of  Heathen  Writers,  and  from  the  Coins  of  the  Ro- 
man £mperors  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  general  per- 
secution under  Domitian,"  in  ten  sections,  never  printed. 
Also  a  MS  .catalogue  of  household  goods,  furniture,  and 
ten  pictures,  removed  out  of  the  presence-phamber,.  26 
Cliarles  II.  14  Dec.  1668,  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  of  others 
taken  out  of  the  cupboard  in  the  chamber,  Q5  Dec.  1668^ 
by  Mr.  Church.'  These  were;  in  number  69..  (Percy 
Church,  esq.  was  some  time  pag  i  of  honour  and  equerry 
to  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  Maria.)  :  A  MS  catalogue 
of  Italian  princes,  palaces,  and  paintings,  1735,  now  ia 
the  Society's  Museum.  In  1740,  a  large  and  well-writteA 
history  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  great  botanist,  his 
pamesake,  by  Mr.  Dale,  which,  was  read,  and  approve4« 
John  Ray's  account  of  Cuba,  where  he  was  on  shore  some 
months.  Mr.  Johnson  calls  him  his  kinsman^  and  says,  in 
honour  of  him,  he  finds  an  inscription  on  the  lower  ledge 
of  an  altar-tomb,  on  which  lies  a  mutilated  alabaster  knight 
in  ari^Qour  and  mail  in  Gosberkirke,  alias  Gosberton  chapel, 
DOW  a  school  at  Surfleet,  to  belong  to  Nicolas  Rte,  who 
was  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  5  and  6  Edw.  I.  1278,  and  died 
lil9orS0.\    . 

*  Kicbols't  Bowyer. 
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'  N  HAY,  or  WRAY  :(JoiiN),  an  eminent  English  natural 
lihilosopber,  waa  .the  son  of  a  btlacksmith  at  Black  Notley, 
near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  and  la^as  born  there  Nov.  29th, 
1628.  He  was  bred  a  scholar  at  Braintree  school ;  and 
sent  thence,  in  1644,  to  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge* 
Here  be  continued  about  tivo  years,  and  then  removed, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  to  Trinity-college;  with  which, 
says  Derham,  he  was  afterwards  much  pleased,  because 
in  Cathacine-rhali  they  chiefly  addicted  themselves  to  dis* 
putations,  while  in  Trinity  the  politer  arts  and  sciences 
irere  principally  cultivated.  In  Sept.  1649  he  w$s  chosen 
a  minor  fellow  along  with  his  ingenious  friend  Isaao  Bar« 
row,  and  was  chosen  major  fellow,  when  he  had  completed 
his  master's  degree.  The  leacoed  Ouport,  famous  for  his 
skill  in  Greek,.. who  luid  been  his  tutor,  used  to  say,  that 
the  chief  of  all  his  pupils,  and  to  whoo)  he  esteemed  none 
of  the  rest  comparable,  were  Mr.  Ray  and « Dr.  Barrow. 
In  1651,  Mr.  Ray  was  chosen  the  Greek  lecturer  of  the 
college;  in  1.653,  the  mathematical  lecturer;  in  1655, 
bumanity«reader;  which  three  appointments  shew  the  re-^ 
putation  he  had  acquired,  in  that  early  period  of  his  life,  foe 
hia  skill  in  languages,  polite  literature,  and  the  sciences. 
After  he  had  been  of  greater  standing,  be  was  chosen  into 
^e  respective  o^ces  of  the  college,  as  prelector  primarius, 
in  1657  ;  junior  deau  in  1658  ;  and  twice  collie-steward, 
in  1659  and  1660. 

■  During  his  continuance  in  the  university,  be  acquitted 
Umself  honourably  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher ;  for,  preach* 
ing  and  common,  placing,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the 
university-church,  were  then  usually  performed  by  per^ 
sons  not  ordained.  Dr.  Tenison  informed  his  biogra* 
pber  that  Mr.  Ray  was  much  celebrated  in  his  time  for 
his  preaching  solid  and  useful  divinity,  instead  of  that 
enthusiastic  stuff  which  the  sermons  of  that  time  were 
generally  filled  with*  His  favourite  study,  and  what  in- 
deed made  the  chief  business  of  his  life,  was  the  history  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  God :  and  in  this  he  acquired 
Tery  extensive  knowledge.  He  published,  in  1660,  a 
^  Catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  Plants,"  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  botany,  which  was  then  much  neglected ; 
and  the  reception  this  work  met  with  encouraged  him  to 
'proceed  iardier  in  this  study.  He  no  longer  contented 
himself  with  what  he  m^  with  about  Cambridge,  but  ex-r 
fended  his  pursuits  throughout  the  grejitest  part  of  England 
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and  Wtle%  and  part  of  Scotland.  In  these  journeys  of 
simplingy  though  be  sometimes  went  alone,  yet  he  bad 
commonly  the  company  of  other  curious  gentlemen^  parti* 
cularly  Mr.  Willoughby,  his  pupil,  Mn  (afterwards  sir) 
Philip  Skippon,  and  Mr.  Peter  Ckiurtbope.  At  the  resto- 
ration of  the  king,  be  resolved  upon  entering  into  holy 
orders;  and  was  ordained  by  Sanderson^  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, December  23, 1660.  He  continued  fellow  of  Trinity* 
college,  till  the  beginning  of  the  Bartholomew  act ;  whichi 
requiring  a  subscription  against  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  occasioned  him  to  resign  his  fellowship,  he  re* 
fusing  to  sign  that  declaration.  His  biographer  informs  us 
that  the  reason  of  his  refusal  was  not,  as  some  have  imagined^ 
his  having  taken ^the  solemn  league  and  covenant:  **  for 
that  he  never  did,  and  often  declared  that  he  ever  thought  ^ 
it*an  unlawful  oath^  but  he  said  he  could  not  declare,  fot 
those  that  bad  taken  the  oath,  that  no  obligation  lay  upon 
them  ;  but  feared  there  might*'  This  expUtfatiou  of  Mr. 
Ray*s  conduct  seems  not  very  satisfactory,  but  it  is  all 
that  we  can  now  obtain,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  died  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  England. 

Having  now  left  bis  fellowship,  and  visited  most  parts  of 
bis  own  countr}','  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  what  nature  af- 
forded in  foreign  parts;  and  accordingly,  in  Apri^  166S, 
himself,  with  Atr.  Willougbby,  Mr.  Skippon,  and  Mr.  N a* 
thanael  Bacon,  went  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  thence 
through  divers  parts  of  Europe ;  which,  however,  it  is  suf- 
ficient just  to  mention,  as  Mr.  Ray  himself,  in  1673,  pub- 
lisbed  the  **  Observations*'  they  made  in  that  tour.  To- 
wards the  end  of  their  joUriley,  Mr.  Willougbby  and  Mr. 
ftay  separated;  the  iottaet  piassing  through  Spain,  the 
latter  from  Montpelier  through  France,  into  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  March,  1665-^.  He  pursued  hb  phi* 
losophical  studies  with  his  usual  ardour,  and  became  so 
distinguished,  that  he  was  importuned  to  come  into  the 
ro}'al  society,  and  was  admitted  fellow  thereof  in  1667.  ' 
Being  then  solicited  by  diean  (afterwards  bishop)  Wilkins, 
to  translate  his  <^  Real  Character''  into  Latin,  he  consented; 
find  the  originsl  manuscript  of  that  work,  ready  for  th^ 
press,  is  still  extant  in  the  library  of  the  royal  society. 

Iti  the  spring  of  1669,  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Willougbby 
entered  upon  those  experiments  about  the  tappings  of 
trees,  and  the  ascent  and  the  destent  of  their  sap,  which 
are  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactio&s.    About 
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this  time,  Mr.  Ray  began  to  draw  up  hia  observations  for 
public  use  ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  he  undertook  was, 
bis  **  CoUectioQ  of  English  Proverbs."  This  book,  though 
sent  to  Cambridge  to  be  printed  in  1669,  yet  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1672.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged,  and  is 
perhaps  better  known  to  the  generality  of  his  countrymen, 
than  any  other  of  his  literary  labours.  He  also  prepared 
his  '<  Catalogue  of  English  Plants''  for  the  press,  which 
came  out  in  1670:  his  bumble  thoughts  of  this  and  bis 
other  book  (for  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  modesty)  may 
he  seto  in  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Lister,  August  22, 
1670.  In  the  same  letter,  be  also  takes  notice  of  the 
altering  bis  name,  by  leaving  out  the  W  in  the  beginning 
jaf  it ;  tor,  till  1670,  be  had  always  written  his  name  JVrajfi 
but  this  being,  be  says,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  fore- 
fathers, he  therefore  re-assumed  the  name  of  Eajf.  In  the 
aame  letter,  be  mentions  his  having  had  an  offer  of  200/. 
per  anoam  to  travel  with  three  young  noblem/en  into  foreiga 
parts;  bat  this  proposal  not  being  consistent  with  his  inr 
firm  state  of  body,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  it. 

In  1671  he  was  afflicted  with  a  feverish  disorder,  which 
terminated  in  th^  yellow  jaundice ;  but  he  was  soon  cured 
of  it,  and  resumed  his  botanical  pursuits.  The  year  aft«v 
his  beloved  friend  Mr.  Willoughby  died,  in  bis  37th  year, 
at  Middleton-hall,  his  seat  in  Yorkshire ;  ^'  to  the  infinite 
and  unspeakable  loss  and  grief,'*  says  Mr.  Ray,  '^  of  my- 
self, his  friends,  and  all  good  men."  There  having  been 
the  sincerest  friendship  between  Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr. 
£ay,  who  were  men  of  similar  dispositigns  and  tastes, 
from  the  time  of  their  being  felfow-coUegians,  Mr.  Wil- 
loi^hby  not  only  confided  in  Mr.  Ray  in  his  life^time,  but 
abo  at  his  death ;  for^  he  made  him  Qne  of  the  executors 
of  his.  will,  and  charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  sons,, 
Francis  and  Thomas,  leaving  bim  also  for  life  60/.  per  ann. 
The  eldest  of  these  young  gentlemen  not  being  four  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Ray,  as  a  faithful  trustee,  betook  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  them ;  and  for  their  use  composed  bis 
"^^  Npmenclator  Classicus/^  which  was  published  in  1672, 
and  is  far  more  exact*  especially  ip  the  names  of  natural 
objects,,  than  any  that  had  previously  appeared.  Francis, 
the  eldest,  dying  before  be  was  of  age,  the  younger  became 
lord  Midoleton.  Not  many  months  after  the  deaih  of  Mr- 
Willoughby,  Mr.  Ray  lost  another  of  his  best  friends,  bi- 
shop Wilkins ;  whom  be  visited  in  London,  November  1 8, 
1672,  and  found  expiring. 
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Mr.  Ray  having  thus  lost  some  of  his  best  friends,  kn4 
being  in  a  manner  left  destitute,  ei^deavofc/r^d  to  consoli 
himself  with  female  society ;  and  in  Jane,  1673,  married  a 
young  lady,  not  half  his  tfge,  being  only  20  years  of  age,  xh€ 
daughter  of  Mr.  Oakdey,  of  Launton  in  Oxfordshire.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  ye^r  caitie  fbrrh  his  ^*  Observationr, 
Topographical,  Moral,  &c.^'  made  in  ibreign  countries; 
to  which  was  added  his  **  Cafalogus  Stirt^iunv  in  exteris  re* 
gionibds  dbserv^itarum  ;^'  and,  about  tbef  sartie  time,  his 
*^  Collebtion  of  unusual  or  local  English  wOrdSj"  which  he 
had  gathered  up  in  bis  travels  through  £he  cOuAti^s  of 
England.  In  1674,  Mr.  Oldeiiburgh,  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  renewed  his'  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ray^ 
which  had  been  some  tjme  intermitted,  and  sent  him  lett 
ters  almost  every  month.  Mr.  Riiy^s  accounts  in  these  let- 
ters were  published  by  Oldenburgb  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Oldenburgb  had  a  farther  view  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Rtfy;  it  was  to  engage  him  with 
those  leading  members,  who  had  agreed  to  entertain  the 
society  with  a  philosophical  discourse  at  their  meetings,  sO 
that  the  burthen  might  not  lie*  among  tod  fev^  of  the  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Ray  complied,  and  accordingly  sent  him  **  A 
Discourse  concerning  Seeds,  and  the  Specific  Differences 
of  Plants  ;*'  which,  Oldenburgb  tells  him,  was  so  well  re^ 
eeived  by  the' president  and  fellows,  that  they  returned 
him  tbeu*  thanks,  and  requested  he  would  repeat  his  favours 
of  that  kind.  •      *  •  * 

This  year,  1674,  and  part  of  the  neitt,  he  spent  in  pte- 
paring  Mr.  Willoughby's  "  Observations  about  Birds"  for 
the  press;  which,  however,  was  not  pubhsbed  till  167S. 
These  two  gentlemen,  finding  tbe  history  pf  nature  very- 
imperfect,  had  agreed  between  themselves,  before  their 
travels  on  the  continent,  to  reduce  the  several  tribes  of 
nature  to  a  method,  and  to  give  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  several  species  from  a  strict  survey  of  them :  ajtd,  since 
Mr.  Willoughby's  genius  lay  chiefly  to  animals,  be  under- 
took the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects,  as  Mr.  Ray  did 
the  vegetables.  How  they  discharged  each  their  province^ 
the  world  has  seen  in  their  works.  Old  lady  Willougbby 
dying,  and  Mr.  Willoughby's  sons  being  removed  from 
under  Mr.  Ray's  tuition,  about  1676  he  left  Middleton- 
hall,  and  retired  with  his  wife  to  Sutton*  Cofield,  about 
fQur  miles  from  Middteton.  Some  time  after,  hewentinto 
Essex,    to  Falborne-hall,  where  he  continued  till  Jane 
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"iSli ;  Md  theni  made  another  retnove  to  Black-Notley, 
bis  native  ptade.  *  ,  .  .  ,  . 

'  The  fir^t '  iiruit  of  our  author^s  leisure  and  retirement 
here,  was  bis  ''  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova/*  published  in 
1682,  making  an  octavo  volume.  His  principles  of  ar- 
rabgeteent  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  fruit  The  rego* 
Isirity  and  irregularity  of  flowers,  which  take  the  load  in 
the  system  of  Rivinus,  make  no  part  of  that  of  Ray.  h  is 
remarkable  that  he  adopts  the  ancient  primary  division  of 
plants,  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  and  that  he  blamed 
Rivinus  for  abolishing  it,  though  bis  own  prefatory  remarks 
tend  to  overset  that  principle,  as  a  vulgar  aod  casual  one, 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher.     That  his  system  was  not  merely 

*a  commodious  artificial  aid  to  practical  botany,  but  a  phi* 
losophical  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  Nature,  be  probably, 
like  his  fellow-labourers,  for  many  years,  in  this  depart* 
tnent,  believed  ;  yet  he  was  too  modest,  and  too  learned, 
to  think  be  had  brought  this  new  and  arduous- design  to 
|)erfectioa  ;  for  whatever  he  has  incidentally  or  deliberately 
thrown  our,  respecting  the  vafueof  his  labours,  is  often 
inarked  with  more  diffidence  on  the  subject  af  classifica- 
tion, than  any  other.  He  first  applied  bis  system  to  prae-' 
tical  use  in  a  general  ^  Historia  Pkntarum,'"  of  which  the 
first  volume;  a  thick  foifo,  was  published  in  16S6,  and  the 
second  in  1687.  The  third  volume  of  the  same  work, 
which  is  supplementary,  came  out  in  1704.  This  vast  and 
critical  compilation  is  still  in  use  as  a  book  of  reference, 
being  particularly  valuable  as  an  epitome  of  the  contents 
of  various  rare  and  expensive  works,  which  ordinary  libra- 
ries cannot  possess,  such  as  the  "  Hortus  Malabaricusi'* 
The  description  of  species  is  faithful  and  instructive ;  the 
remarks  original,  bounded  only  by  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
botanical  learning  of  that  day ;  nor  are  generic  characters 
neglected,  however  vaguely  they  are  assumed.  Specific 
differences  do  not  enter  regularly  into  the  author's  plan, 
Ikor  has  he  followed  any  uniform  rules  of  nomenclature. 
So  ample  a  transcript  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  such 
a  botanist,  cannot  but  be  a  treasure ;  yet  it  is  t  now  much 
neglected,  few  persons  being  learned  enough  to  use  it 
with  facility,  for  want  of  figures,  and  a  popular  nomencla- 
ture; and  those' who  are,  seldom  requiring  its. assistance. 
A  mere  catalogue  or  index,  like  the  works  of  Tournefort 
and  Caspar  Bauhin,  which  teach  nothinp:  of  themselves, 
are  of  readier  use.     The  Species  Plantarum  of  Linoaui 
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iiDites  the  adtaiitages  of  the  clearest  mos^  coocbe  sp^fiii 
definition,  and,  by  the  help  of  Biatuhin,  of  ao .  univeraajl 
index.  Nor  was  Mr.  Bay  less  mindrul  of  Mr.  Willougbby's 
coUectionsy  where  there  were  noble,  though  rode  fuid  in^ 
digested,  materials;  but,spen(  much  tipie  and  pains  in  re^ 
dttcing  them  to  order,  and  fitting  them  for  the  press.  He 
bad  pnbli^bed  his  *<  Obserrations  upon  Birds'*  in  1678) 
an<i^  in  1685^  he  published  his  *^  History  of  Fishes  :^^  and| 
though  these  works  were  then  the  cooipletest  in  their  kinds^ 
yet  they  lost  much  of  their  perfection  by  the  miscarriage 
j»f  Mr.  Willoughby^s  and  Mr.  Ray's  papers  in  their  traTelsw 
They  had  very  accurately  described  all  the  birds,  fishes^ 
Ice.  which  they  saw  as  they  passed  through  Germany^ 
especially  those  in  and  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  ; 
but  lost  their  accounts  in  their  return,  home.  This  loss 
Mr.  Ray  laments  in  the  philosophical  letters  above  cited. 

J  hough  Mr.  Ray's  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  years 
study,  yet  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  give  his 
works  to  the  pubUc.    He  published,  in  1688,  <<  Fasciculus 
jStirpium  Britanoicarum ;'"  and,  in  1690,  <<  Synopsis  Me-* 
tbodica  Stirpium  Britannicarnm.*'    The  learned  president 
of  the  LinnsBan  society  observes,  that  if  the  fsme  or  the 
utility  of  Ray*s  great  botanical  works  has,  neither  of  them, 
been  commeusuhite  with  the  expectations  that  might  have 
been  formed,  tbift  '*  Synopsis"  amply  supplied  all  such 
defects^  and  proved  the  great  comer  stone  of  his  reputation 
in  this  department  of  science.    The  two  editions  of  bis 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  English  plants  being  sold  off,; 
and  some  pettifogging  reasons  of  his  bookseller's  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  third,  with  any  improvements,  he  re-^ 
modelled  the  work,  throwing  it  into  a  systematic  form,  re- 
vising the  whole,  supplying  generic  characters,  with  nu- 
merous additions  of  species,  and  various,  emendations  and. 
remarks.    The  uses  and  medicinal  qualities  of  the  plant* 
are  removed  to  the  alphabetical  index  at  the  end.    A  se- 
cond edition  of  this  <<  Synopsis"  wa^  published  in  1696, 
nor  did  its  author  ever  prepare  another.    The  third,  now 
most  in  use,  was  edited  twenty-eight  years  afterwards  by 
DiLLEKius.     Of  all  the  systematical  and  practical  Floras  of 
any  country,  the  second  edition  of  Ray's  "  Synopsis"  is 
the  most  perfect  that  ever  came  under  our  observation. 
He  examined  every  plant  recorded  in  his  work,  and  even 
gathered  most  of  them  himself.     He  investigated  their 
synonyms  with  consummate  accuracy ;  and  if  tjae  clearness 
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Md  prteiskm  of  Otbef  anKhor^  hnft  «i|uiUed  hts^  hd  wdftld 
scatoriy  bivd  cdmiBiAted  aa  error*.  It  k  diflfeiik  to  ii»dr 
htm  in  s  nmtidKe  6r  imiscoiicispl&oft  respecting  NaCttVe  herU 
ielf,  tlmigh  be  sometitDes  oaisap^yefaBeiids  tbe  bad  figeret^ 
or  htmt  d4Bttoripik)li%  he  wss  oblfgod  to  ooosidt.'  Abote  t 
hmdred  species  are  added,  ifi  this:  second  edttiony  ancktbe 
erjpptogaoiic  piants,  in  particular^  are  more  amply  Anc^ 
dM0d«  A  4:oMiOTersial  letter  from  Rinnae  te  Rc^,-  and  im 
anseiety  wtth  remains  vpon  Teumefort^  are  sufajcinedto» 
tUffxeoood  edit^n.  Mmh.  of  the  dispiuter  tarnd  upon  tber 
Boir  obsdfete  distinctiett  of  ^kaxM^  in  a  methodital  ajstem^ 
into  trees,  shtubs^  herbs,  &a  The  letters  are  well  wnU 
ttkk^  in  Latin :  aiid  libersd,  though  perhaps  bypercritkai^ 
in  their  styloi^    Ray  took  bo  delight  in  oontroveorst* 

Ha^ng  thaa  published  many  books  on  subjects  #hich  be 
took  to  be  semewfaat  fbreig»  tor  his  professbn^  he  at  length 
resotvtd  tcf  ^dify  the  world  like  a  divine.  With  this  view  be 
completed  bis  Demoesimtibtt  of  the  Bebig  and  Attributei 
of  Gtxl,  which  bo  oalH  '<  Tbe  Wisdom  of  Ged  BMinifested 
in  tbe  Works*  of  the  OreaUoo.'*  The  radiaseats  of  this 
work  vMte  laid  in  some  ccttege*>Iectnres,  read  in  tbe 
chapel,  and  caHed  common  plaees ;-  whtcb,  boring  mneb 
enlarged,  he  pubKsbed  ia<  l-Ml^  Sro.  This  book  is  the 
basis  ef  rit  the  laboars^  ef  £attofiing  diirines,  who  have  aaade 
the  bMk  of  natare  a  commtatary  on  the  book  of  levelation ; 
a  oaofirrjBstien  of  tilths,  wfanch  Nature  has  not^  authority^ 
of  ber^f,  to  establisb.  In  it  die  author  inculcsttes  thw 
dootriive  of  a:  constantly  supesintending  P^ovidentoe;  atf 
well  as  tlie.advarita|;e,  and  even  the  duty,  of  co»teaifriot-» 
ing  tbe  works  of  G<>d.  This,  he  says^  is  part  of  tbe  busi*' 
oess  of  ar  sBbbatfa«day,  as  it  will  be,  probabiy,  of  our  em-^ 
plcyosent  through  that  eternal  rest,  of  which  tbe  sabbalfo 
is  a- type.  He  was  next  encoutaged  to  publish  another  00 
o  similar  kind,  whose  foundation  was  ^o  laid  et  Cam* 
bridge,  in  some' sermons  which  he  had  preached  befere> 
the  university.  This  was  his  <<  Three  Phy8ioo«Theoh>gical 
Diseourses  concerning  the  Chaos,  Deluge,  and  Ditfsotu^ 
tion  of  the  World)"  1692,  8vo%  Both  these  works  hav^ 
been  often  veprinssd  with  large  additioas,-  and  continued! 
to  be  very  populas  books  until  witbin  tbe  last  thirty  ot 
forty  years. 

Soon  after  these  theologicd  pieces,  his  <<  Synopsis  Me* 
tbediea^  Animaliam  Qoadrupedum"  was  published  in  Jond 
1603;   and  he  then  finished  a  f<  Synopsis  x>f  Birds  and- 
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Fbbes,"  wkicb'  was  so  lon^  .neglected  by  the  <b6o1iieller9; 
that  it  was  thought  to  have  been  destroyed ;  but,  .after  Mr^ 
Bay's  deatby  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Derbam  in  1713. 
)]e  made  a  caulogue  of  Grecian,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and 
Cretan,  plants,  wbiob  was  printed  with  RauwolflTs  Trayelsf 
in  1693;  and,  the  year  after,  published  his  ^^Sylioge 
Stirpium  Euvopearum  extra  Britanniam.''  He  had  after*' 
wairds  some  little  contests  with  Rivinus  and  Tourneforty 
canceming  the  method  of  plants,  which  occasioned  .him  to: 
review  and  amend  his  own. method,  and  to  dmw  it  up  in: 
1^  completer  form  than  .he  had  used  in  bis  *'  Metboduv 
Planurum,'^  published  in,  16^2,.  or  in  bis  ^*  Historia  Plan-^ 
tarum.*'  ^  He  began  now  to  be  grievously  afflicted  with  m 
continual  diarrhcaai  and  with  very  painful  ulcers  iu  bis* 
legs,  which  ate. deep  into  the  flesh,  and  kept  him  waking 
lirbole.  nights  i  by  whic^  means  be  was  so  disabled,  that,^ 
as.  he  tells  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson,  in  .a  letter  of  September 
3C>,  1698,  be  could  not  somacb  as  walk  into  the  neigh* 
bouring  fields.  He  still,  however,  kept  up  to  the  last  his 
correspondence  with  his  friends,  in  the  vivacity  and  clear*' 
oess  of  style,  which  was  natural  to  him.  Latin  and  English/ 
it  is  said,  were  equally,  ready  to  his  pen.  So,  indefatigable 
was  be  in  the  cultivation  of  the:  study  of  Nature,  tliat  within 
a  year  or  two  of  his  death,  he  bega0  to  collect  bis  scattered 
potes  for  a.  work  on  insects,  and  actually  drew  up  a  ^^  Me* 
tbodus  insectorum,"  which,  was  printed,  soon  after  his.  de*< 
<^ase,  in  a  little  octavo  of  sixteen  pages,  and  republished* 
'  in.  the  front.of  his  ''  Historia  InsectorumJ*  This  last  book,* 
comprising  all  his  own  and  Mr.  Willougbby's  descriptions 
of  insects,  came  froi^  the  press  in  J  7 10,  #t  the  expence.of 
the  Hoyal  Society,  and  under  the  superintendanoe  of  Dr.. 
Derhsm.  It  consists  of  375  quarto  pages,  besides  an  ap- 
dendix  of  twenty-three  more,  on  British  Beetles,  by  Listen 
This  work  is  a  mass  of  accurate  and  authentic  observation  ; 
but,  for  want  of  plates,  has  never  come  into  popular  use. 

The  study  of  insects  was  probably  the  last  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  this  great  and  wise  man ;  who,  though  on 
lh«^  verge  of  eteruity,  in  the  full  possessibn  of  himself^  and 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  moat  glorious  manifesutions  of 
ills  Creator^  did  not  disdain  or  neglect  to  contemphite  him 
in  his  least  and  lowest  works.  His  last  letter  to  Dr.  Der*. 
bam,  who  had  just  been  to  visit  hini,  is  dated  August  16, 
1704.  He  speaks  of  having  lately  obtained  Mr.  Willougb* 
by's  eatomological  papers,  and  describes  himself  as  then 


tnteriDg'oii  his  Hrst<ary  of  Insects.  How  well  be  emfrfojed* 
his  time  (faring  the  autumn,  is  evident  from  what  we  have 
related  concerning  this  work,  for  be  never  saw '  another 
spring.  He  died  at  Black  Notiey,  in  a  boose  of  his  owa 
buildings  Jan.  17,  1705,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  |Iis 
character  is  thus  concisely,  given  by  Derham  :  '^  In  hiar 
dealings,  no  man  more  strietTy  just ;  in  bis  conversation, 
tioman  more  bumble,  courteous,  and  affable;  towards 
Gody  no  man  more  devout;  and  towards  the  poor  and 
distressed,  no  man  more  compassionate  and  charitable,' 
aecording  to  his  abiiitie8.'V  The  friend  who  wrote  this 
eulogittm,  in  his  ^^  Life  of  Mr.  Ray,"  aiseits,  that  he  wa* 
buried,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the  church  of  Black 
Notiey;  but  the  authors,  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  are 
probably  mote  correct,  in  aayiflg»  that  he  declined  the 
offer  made  him  by  the  rector,  of  a  place  of  interment  in  the 
chancel,  choobing  rather  to  repose  with  his  ancestors,  in 
the  church-yard  ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
origtoU  sitiiaiioa  of  his  motiument,  elected  at  the  ezpeuce, 
in  part  at  least,  of  bishop  Compton.  The  long  and  eie». 
gant  Latin  epitaph  has  often  been  published*  Its  authoj' 
was  the  rev:  William  Coyte,  M.  A.,  father. of  the  late  Dn 
Coyte  of  Ipswich,  and  the  original  manuscript  in  possession 
of  sir  £.  J.  Smitby.contatos  the  information  that  Ray  was  ia« 
terred  in  the  church-yard.  In  1737,  the  monument  in 
question,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  altar-tomb, 
being  nearly  ruined,'  was  restored  at  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Legge,  and  removed  for  shelter,  into  the  church;  where 
iherefi>re  it  beotme  a  cenotaph,  as  an  inscription  added'on 
this  occasion  terms  it.  .  Forty-five  years  afterwards  the 
tomb  again  underwent  a  repair,  by  the  oare  of  the  present 
sir  Thomas  Gery  Cuilum  and  others,  who  subjoined  a  third 
inscriptioo. 

.    A  more  lasting  mooupeut  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  our  great  English  naturalist,    in  the  genus  of  plants, 
which  bears  his  name,  the  Raiana.     It  must  be  lamented 
that  he  made,  as  ^  far  as  we  c|tn  learn,  no  collection  of. 
dried  .plants,  which  might  serve  to  asceruin,  in  every  case, 
what  he  de9crtbed.    The  .great  Herbariums  of  Buddie, 
Uvedale,  &c.  still  kept  in  the  British  Museum>  are  indeed 
supposed  to  supply,  in  a  great  measure,  this  defect ;  they 
bating  been  collected  by  persons  who  had  frequent  coni- 
munieation  with  Ray,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  his ' 
plants.    Whatever  he  had  preserved  relative  to  any  branch 
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of.mhpnl  Uatory,  be  gave,  »  week  before  his  denbby  te 
hi&aeigiibear  Mr.  Saamel  Dule^  author  ef  ibe  *^  Pharmart. 
oelogia.''  Nothh^  ia  said  of  his  Ubrarjv  vhtdk  was  pro-« 
hehly  taconsidec«bl«.  ^ 

KAYMOND  (Ro]||BR'y>  Lordv  9he  o€  those,  many  emi* 
■ent  men  who  have  risen  to  the  peerage  fisom.  the  profes* 
sioa  of  the  law>  waa  the  son  of  sir  TboBies  Rayoioud,  a 
justice  of  the  King^aB^ech^  and  author  of  ^  Repocts  of 
dUrers  special  cases  i»  the  court  of  KkigVBench,  Commoa 
Plisas^  amd  Bxcheqwer^  ftoiii  Id  to  95  Car.  IL"  first  printed 
in.  1696,  and  lastly  in  1^809,  8ve.  Bis  aom  wa^  solicttoii 
gewecal  laqueea  Aane^  and  attomey^general  to  George  l<r 
by  whom  be  waa  appointedt  one*  of  the  oommissiotters  of.  the 
gseaS  8cal»  H)e  aeciceeded  sir  JotMi*  Pvatf  aa  chief  jitsttoe  of 
the  coursof  KingVbencb^  aiidwas  created  bason  Rg^dsod^ 
of  Ahboe^a  Langley,  HePlfWdsbine^  in  1730.  He  died  in 
1732,  leaving  one  son,  by  ivhose  death,  in  1753,  ijie  title 
became  extincc 

Hia  ^  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  oourta  ef  KingVbencb 
aad  Cooioion  Pleas,  in  ebe  reigna  of  kir^g  Wilham  IIIJ 
queen  Anne,  king  George  I.  and  GeovgelL''  were  finn 
printed  in  1743,  and  secondly  iii>  ^765,  two  voluoiea  fblloi 
The  last  and.  niiiGb4fl^)roved,  edition,  with  narginal  notea 
aod  «ddi|ional  references  by  Johtk  Bayley,.  esq.  ser'ieant  at 
law,  appeared  in  1790,  3  vols.  8vOr  Lord  Raymond's  ^<  Ru^ 
hriot,*'  transkued  by  Mr.seijeantWibooy  who  edtttdtbe 
thtsd  editopn  of  tfae^*  Reports,**  in*  1775,  3  vols^  folio,  were* 
published  separately  in  1765,  fblio.* 
.  RATNAL  (WiLUAM-TRQM4iS),  a.Freiieh.«riterof  Gon^ 
aiderable,  but  temporaiy  celebrity,  was  born  arSt»  Geniea 
in  the  Bovergue,  in  171 3«  He  was  educated  among  the 
Jemils^  and  became  one  of  their  order.  The  learmng  of 
that  society  is  universally  known,  as  well  as  the  bappy  ta^* 
leata  which  ita  superiors  possesaed,  of  aasigntog  to.  each 
member  his  proper  employment.  Raynal,  after  havii^ 
acquired  among  them  a  taste  fop  literature  and  science,  and 
being  ordained  a  priest,  displayed  such  talents  in  the  pul- 

C't,  that  his  preaching  attracted  numerous  audiences*   Hia 
?e  of  independence,  however,  induced  him,  inl74S^to 
dissolve  hia  connexion  with  the  Jesuits^  and  to  take  upbia 

*  Lifii  ^  DcriMiiB«— Also  tn  eUbo^a  <«»  by  thu  PratMoittof  U|9  Unaiu^i 
Society  iit  Rtot'i  Cydopitdia. 

'  •  Lord  Orford*f  Royal  and  NOble  Autbort  by  Pbrk.«— BridfemSQ'b  Legal  JSibB* 
ofiiflqr* 
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raiijknf  at  fiaiiiu  Such  iii  tbe  nccmitit  givwi  by  vitpfn^ 
cipal  antholrily ;  Ini^  according  to  the  wkb€  Banratl>  IM 
was  axpelied  the  society  for  bis  impuety.  Witb  chis  aif^ 
caimttanoe  Barruel  oiay  be  mmnh  becttr  aeqttaiiHsd  nlMift 
we  4!an  be :  but  it  seens  probabie  that  bb  iaipietiei  had  not 
then  roaelled  mach  farther  than  te  dall  in  c(oefttioti  nhe  sti'^ 
preoie  aatliprity  of  the  cbuneb ;  for  Bayntd  hinioetf  Mtaret 
esy  that  he  did  not  uner  his  atrociouB  deelailitiMi*  agaiAA 
Christianity  till  ho  had  ceased  to  be  a  menber^f  the  ordiA 
of  Jesuits.  He  then  associated  hiensdf  with  VoltaitOi 
P'Aiembert,  aad  Diderot,  and  was  by  then  employed  to 
iofBfsh  the  tfaeoiogical  articles  for  tbe  ^  Eneympedte.** 
BiK  though  bis  religious  opinions  wefe  certainiy  las:)  iM 
^oeld  not  even  tbmi  be  what,  in  a  Protestant  eonotry^ 
would  be  deemed  a  man  remsrbabie  far  kapkety ^  for  lie 
employed  the  abb6  Yvon,  whosa  fiarruel  calls  an  oM  MeUi> 
physician,  bet  an  inoflenttve  and  nprigltt  itiani  to  wrioa 
the  articles  which  he  was  ei^aged  to  fomish.  le  thtl 
transaction^  fodeed,  he  shewed  that  he  poasewed  aot  a  pto^ 
per  sense  of  honour,  for  he  paid  poor  Yvou  wiib  tweiity«' 
ire  iouis  d'ors  foi^  irritiog  theological  articles,  for  ^hich 
be  received  himself  sisc  limes  that  auas;  and  the  triefc 
bdhg  discorered,  Raydal  was  disgraoed,  and  eotupcAled 
Ut  pay  up  the  bslanoe  to  the  abb£  Yi^on ;  bat  though  h^ 
bad  thus  shewn  himself  to  be  without  hononr,  it  is  diffi«- 
cult  to  believe  he  had  yet  proceeded  so  fsf  as  blaspliewiy, 
of  which  he  has  been  accused,  since  be  had  empioyM 
a  Christian  dtTine  to  supply  his  place  in  die  ^  Eocycle^ 
pedie.'* 

After  bis  settimg  at  Paris,  be  appears  to  have  beaoai«  afi 
author  by  profession,  aa  we  do  not  find  that  he  had  any 
place  or  prefennent, '  His  6rst  piece,  published  tbeiaaie 
year  in  which  he  quitted  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  was  etfi- 
titled  '^Histoiredu  Stadhouderat**  He  next  publtehed 
^  Hstoire  do  Parlemeot  d*Ang(eterre,**  which  gained  hfaii 
inuch  repniaition,  though  it  bad  little  olaim  to  the  title  of 
faiatory^  ahd  was  tinged  wnh  many  pr^udieei,  religlMs 
aad  political.  He  also  composed  ^  Anecdotes  Litemlres,** 
te  three  volumes,  l2mo ;  and  <<  Memoires  de  Ninon  de 
I'Enelos;*'  and  tvas  anuch  employed  in  the  ^Mer^uTe 
de  Fnnce«'*  But  the  work  upon  which  bia  fame  is  chiefly 
built,  is  hb  ««  Pofitical  and  Philosophical  Histoiy  of  the 
European  Settlemenu  in  the  East  and  Wait  tndies«** 
TfaM  thb  Ustoiy  is  wrictea  in  an  aniMMd  atylOi  aad  that 
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itcontaiBs  tnany  ji]8treflectioiis»  boib' polttical:and  pfaitoii* 
sopbicaly  18  known  to  all  Europe ;  for  it  has  been  trans-^ 
lated  into  every  European  language.  Its  beauties,  bow*' 
ever,  are  deformed  by  many  sentiments  that  are  irreligious, 
and  by  some  that  are  impure.  It  was  followed,  about  1780, 
by  a  small  tract,  entitled  ^*  The  Revolution  of  America,'*' 
.  in  which  the  author  pleads  the  cause  of  the  revolted  colo-' 
Bists  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  censures  the  conduct  of  the 
British  government  with  a  keenness  of  asperity,  and  display^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  intrigues  of  the  different 
factions  which  at  that  ))eridd  divided  the  English  nation, 
that  surely  was  not  natural  to  the  impartial  pen  of  a  phiio*^ 
sopbic  foreigner.  Hence  he  has  been  supposed  to  bavia 
heen  incited  to  the  undertaking,  and  to  have  been  furnished 
with  part  of  hb  materials^  by  some  persons  who  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  English  government,  and  secretly  fo-* 
mented  the  American  cause.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  pro-^ 
pagat^d,  both  in  this  tract  and  in  bis  history,  a  number  of 
licentious  opinions  respecting  government  and  religion,  of 
which  be  lived  to  regret  the  consequences. 

A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  by  the  French 
government,  on  -  account'  of  his  History  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  but  it  was  conducted  with  so  little  severity,* 
that  be  had  sufficient  time  to  retire  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Jti.ng  of  Prussia,  who  afforded  him  the  protection  be  so- 
licited, although  his  majesty's  character  was  treated  by  the 
siithor  in  his  book  with  no  great  degree  of  veneration. 
Baynal  also  experienced  the  kindness  of  the  empress  of 
Russia;  and  it' is  not  a  little  remarkable  of  this  singular 
personage,  that  although  he  was  always  severe  in  discussing 
the  characters  of  princes,  yet  the  roost  depotic  among  these 
heaped. upon  him  many  marks  of  favour  and  generosity. 
The  abb^  also  received  a  very  unusual  mark  of  respect  from 
a.British  House  of  Commons.  It  was  once  Intimated  to 
the  speaker,  that  Raynal  was  a  spectator  in  the  gallery. 
The  business  was  immediately  suspended,  and  the  stranger 
conducted  to  a  more  convenient  and  honourable  station/ 

The  great  trait  of.  RaynaPs.  character  was  a  love  of  h* 
berty,  which,  in  his  earlier  writings,  be  did  not  properiy 
define  ;  but  when  be  lived  to  see  some  of  the  consequences 
of  this,  in  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  he  made 
one  glorious  effort  to  retrieve  his  errors.  In  die* month  of 
May  1791,  he  addressed  to  the  constituent  assembly  onre 
: pf :tbe piost eloquent  argumentative,  and impressiveletteis 
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ev^r  wa»  HFyitteo  on  any  «iibjact ;  a  latlelr  wfaids  ifi 
tha  majority  o^  tbem  had  not  been  incoxicatisd  witb  tbeir 
n^wiy-acqiiired  consequence^  must  have  given  iome  check 
to  tbeir  oMid  career.    - 

One  consequence  of  this,  letter  was  very  singiilar.  Those 
wha  could  not  answer  it,  nor  resist  the  conviction  of  ita 
argttinentSy  weaked  tbeir  vengeance  on  Raynal,  by  en« 
deavqvr^ag  to  prove  that  he  did  not  write  the  celebrated 
History  of  the  Indies;  and  this  became  the  cantof  tfaeday* 
To  illustrate  this,  we  shall  give  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  an  English  gentleman  then  in  Paris,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  London  newspapers. 

/Mam  sorry  to  add/*  says  this  gentleman,  '^thatthd 
Feputatipn  of  the  abb^  Raynal  in  Paris,  where  he  is  per- 
sonally known,  is  very  different  from  what  he  enjoys  io 
London,  where  he  is  only  known^as  an  author.  That.Pbi- 
losopbical  history  which  you  ascribe  to  him,  is  really,  in 
DO  proper  sense,  bis  work ;  bpt  was .  produced  by  a  com<< 
bination  of  tha  labours  of  several  ingenious  men,  amoo^ 
whom  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  contributed  the  smallest 
part.  We  might  indeed  give  him  some  credit  for. lending 
bis  name  to  a  book,  which  contained  so  many  bold  truths^ 
which  it  was  then  dangerous  to  publish;  but  .even  here, 
there  is  need  of  caution ;  fpr  under  the  ancient  system,: 
deceit  and  fraud  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  refine-' 
men^  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men  of  letters  to  con^ 
cert  stratagems  with  ministers,  to  get  themselves  put  into 
the  Bastile,  to  raise  their  reputation,  and  to  make  their 
fortune  in  the  world.  Whatever  be  in  this,  you  may  as- 
cribe the.  history  of  the  European  settlements  to  Perrijeat 
la  Kpque,  Dubreuil,  Diderot,  Nargion,  .or  Holbach,  who 
were  all  concerned,  as  well  as  the  abbe  RaynaL" 
-  T^iis  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Christie^  who 
wrote  a  volupie  some  time  after  on  the  f  rench  revolution  ; 
bill  when  our  readers  consider  that  he  was  then  intoxicated 
with  the  fallacious  prospecte  of  that  revolution,  and  that 
diis  accusation  against  the  abh6  .Raynal  was  not  produced 
until  he  h^d  written  against  the  proceedings  of  ^  the  assem* 
bly,  they  will  easily  be  able  to  appreciate  the  information 
that  be  was  not  the  author  of  the  celebrated  history. 

A  History,  of  the  Divorce  of  Catherine  by  Henry  VliL 
and  a  History  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and 
some  other  works,  are  attributed  to  Raynal,  but  are  little 
known.    He  escaped  the  general  danger,  during  the  rei^ 
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0t  TfLahedpiMm^  but  wm  «trip}»ed  of  hif  preperty,  and  died 
in  poverty,  March  €»  1796,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty* 
&ar«  finoh  was  bis  distress  at  this  time,  that  there  was  ordy 
fouad  in  bis  possession  an  assigDoient  of  fifty  livres,  which 
was  worth  no  more  than  about  live  s^us.  When  he  had 
aioney  be  was  Kberal  to  prof  useness,  and  delighted  in  those 
ezpences  that  would  add  to  his  fame.  He  raised  in  the 
island  of  Ardstate,  near  Lucerne,  a  monument  to  the 
founders  of  Helvetian  liberty.  He  gave  annuities  of  1900 
livres  each  to  five  principal  l^rned  societies  in  France,  to 
be  bestowed  in  prises.  * 

RAYNAUD  (TBEomiiLUS),    a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was 
bovn  in  1 583,  at  Sospello,  in  the  county  of  Nice.  He  resided 
aloM^st  wholly  in  France ;  and  though  his  singular  opinions, 
joined  to  a  temper  naturally  morose  and  satirical,  involved 
him  in  many  disputes  with  his  society,  he  would  not  quit 
it   .  He  died  at  Lyons,  October  3 1,  1663,  aged  eighty,  and 
the  Oavmelites  paid  him  funeral  honours  in  all  their  convents 
en  aoeount  of  the  book  he  had  written  on  the  Scapulary. 
A  coBsplete  collection  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  1665,  flO  vols.  fol.    Tom.  XX  is  not  numbered  so,  but 
entitled  ^^ApppompsBus,^'  1669,  and  falsely  marked  Oracow; 
it  contains  those  works  which  father  Raynaud  did^not  choose 
to  own.    They  discover  uncommon  learning  and  extent  of 
reading ;  but  as  almost  all  the  subjects  he  has  chosen  are 
singular,  and  treated  in  a  singular  and  extravagant  manner, 
his  books  sold  slowly  at  fir^t,   and  Boissat,  who  printed 
them,  was-  ruined,  and  died  in  an  hospital.     Most  of  his 
works  bad  been  published  separately,  and  their  authcrr  suf- 
fered the  mortification  of  seeing  some  of  them  put  into  the 
Index.    Two  of  the  best  and  most  remarkable  among  them 
are,  *^  Erotema  de  bonis  et  malis  Libris,^*  i.  e.  Questions 
concerning  good  and  bad  books;  and  **  Symbola  Antoniana^** 
Rome,  1648,  6vo,  relative  to  St.  And»ony*s  fire.* 

RAYNERIUS,  a  learned  Dominican,  horn  at  Pisa,  was 
appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  and  bishop 
of  Maguelone.  He  died  January  1 3,  1649,  leaving  several 
works:  the  most  eonsiderable  of  which  is  a  iheologicat 
dictionary,  entitled  ^^  Pantheologia  ;'*  in  which  he  has  ar* 
ranged  the  tfaeojogioal  subjects  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
best  edition  of  tbu  work  is,  Lyons,  1655,  S  vols.  fel.  with 
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tbe  ftd^iioM  by  ialb«r  Nicolai,  a  Domioican :  it  ^^^it  re* 
printed  in  1$70.^ 

RAZZI  {GiANTONiOy  calUd  II  Soi>ooma),  was  born  at 
VerceUiy  iii  Piednont,  in  1479,  and  became  a  citiBea  of 
Siena.  Tbe  warm  tone  of  Us  colour,  tlif3  matees  of  bit 
^biaroseuro,  and  other  traces  of  tbe  Milanese  achool  in  bis 
vorks,  seeiyi  to  confirm  tbe  tradition  aa  to  tbe  place  of  bit 
bivtb.  Tbe  frescoes  wbicb  be  painted  in  tbe  Vatican,  un- 
der tbe  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  were  by  order  of  tbat  pope 
demdisbed,  to  make  room  for  tbose  of  Raphael.  Certain 
ether  pictures^  representing  deeds  of  Alexander  tbe  Great^ 
ititi  remain  in  the  palace  Cbigi,  now  called  tbe  Famesina: 
With  much  of  tbe  chiaroscuro,  though  not  of  tbe  dignity 
and  grace,  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  they  are  remarkable  for 
beauties  of  perspective  and  playful  imagery. 

His  most  vigorous  works,  however,  are  at  Siena.  In  tbe 
Epipbany  at  8*  Agostino,  we  /eoognize  tbe  principles  of 
Vinci ;  the  style  of  tbe  Christ  under  Flagellation  in  tbe 
cloister  of  S.  Francesco  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Mi* 
ebelangiolo ;  bis  S.  Sebastian,  now  in  the  Ducal  gallery, 
has  the  air  of  an  antique  torso,  and  the  S.  Catberina  of 
Siena,  at  8.  Domenico,  possesses  Raphaers  beauties  of 
expresaion. ,  He  oiten,  indeed,  painted  merely  for  di»* 
patch,  and  without  previous  study,  when,  already  advanced 
in  age,  be  solicited  work  at  Pisa,  Volterra,  and  Lucca; 
but  in  all  bis  works  we  trace  tbe  master-hand,  which  in  spite 
of  negligence  performs  with  power.     He  died  in  1S54.* 

READING  (John),  an  English  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  born  in  158&.  He  was 
admitted  astndent  of  Magdalen-ball,  Oxford,  in  1604.  H# 
tpok  bis  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1610,  and  then  entered  brmself 
a  commoner  of  Alban-balL  In  1612  be  was  ordained  dea* 
con,  and  in  1614  priest,  by  tbe  bishop  of  Oxford.  About 
this  time  he  became  chaplain  to  Edward  lord  Zouoh  of  Ha^ 
.ring worth,  warden  of  tbe  cinque  ports,  and  governor  of  Doi* 
ver-castle.  Having  accompanied  this  nobleman  to  Dovef, 
bin  preaching  was  so  much  admired^  tbat  at  tbe  request  of 
tbe  parishioners  be  was  made  minister  of  St  Mary's,  in 
Deeenber  1616.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  cbapiaia 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  He  was  one  of  those  doctrinal 
puritans,  who  opposed,  as  much  as  any  churohman  of  op- 
posite religious  sentiments,  tbe  violent  proceedings  of  the 
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authors  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  exposed  theib  io  freqoeoily ^ 
in  his  sermons^  that  be  was  soon  marked  oat  for  vengeance* 
In  April  1642,  bis  hbrary  at  Dover  was  plundered,  and  in 
November  following  he  was  dragged  from  his  house  by  the 
soldiers,  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  seven  montha.  In 
January  of  the  above  mentioned  year,  archbishop  Laud, 
then  .a  prisoner  in  the  Tower^  had,  at  his  nMLJesty^s  request^ 
bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  Chartham  in  Kent;  but  from 
that  the  usurping  party  took  care  he  should  receive  no  ad* 
vantage.  He  was  also  with  as  little  effect  made  a  preben- 
dary of  Canterbury.  In  1 644,  however,  sir  William  firock* 
man  gave  him  the  living  of  Cberiton  in  Kent,  which  he  waa 
not, only  allowed  to  keep,  but  was  likewise  appointed  by 
the  assembly  of  divines,  to  be  one  of  the  nine  divines  who 
were  to  write  annotations  on  the  New  Testament  for  the 
work  afterwards  published,  and  known  by  the  title  of  the 
*'  Assembly's  Annotations/* 

His  sufferings,  however,  were  not  yet  at  an  end;  for 
soon  after  this  apparent  favour,  upon  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  concerned  in  a  plot  for  the  seizing  of  Dover-castle^  lie 
vras  apprehended  and  carried  to  Leeds-castle,  where  be 
was  imprisoned  for  some  time.  In  March  1650,  be  held,  a 
public  disputation  in  Folkstone  church  witl\^  Fisher,  an 
anabaptist,  who  argued  against  the  necessity  of  ordination, 
and  quoted  as  his  authority  some  passage  in  bishop  Taylor'a 
^  Disconrse  of  the  liberty  of  Prophesying,"  which  obliged 
Mr.  Reading  to  write  a  tract  on  the  subject.  On  the  resto- 
ration, when  Charles  II.  landed  at  Dover,  Mr.  Reading  was 
deputed  by  the  corporation  to  address  his  majesty,  and 
present  him  with  a  large  Bible  with  gold  clasps,  in  their 
name.  He  was  now  replaced  in  the  prebend  of  Canterbury 
and  the  living  of  Chartham.  Here  he  died  Oct.  26,  1667, 
mud  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  chun;h. 

He  published  several  occasional  sermons  from  1623  to 
J663  ;  and  1.  ^<  Brief  instructions  concerning  the  holy  Sa- 
crament," Lend.  1645,  8vo.  2.  ^^A  guide  to  the  holy 
City,"  Oxon.  1651,  4to.  3.  ^'An  antidote  to  Anabap- 
tism,"  1654, 4tp.  It  was  in  this  he  animadverted  on  those 
passages  of  bishop  Tayior*s  ^^  Discourse,"  which  seemed 
to  favour  irregular  preaching.  4.  ^'  An  Evening  Sacrifice, 
or  Prayers  for  a  family  in  these  times  of  calamity."  .5. 
<f  Speech  made  before  king  Charles  II.  on  the  shore,  when 
he  landed  at  Dover,**  &c.  1660,  single  sheet,  with  versesl 
Mf.  Reading  left  several  -manuscriptSi  partly  in  the  bands 
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of  BmH  Kennety  wbetice  they  puMd  to  his  sottf  White 
Kennet^ 

REAI..    See  St.  REAL. 

REAUMUR  (Rbne'  Anthony  FarchaulTi  SiEuade)^ 
an  efoinent  French  naturalist,  was  born  s^t  Rochelle  in  1683* 
He  learned  grammar  at  the  place  of  bis  birtbi  and  studied 
philosophy  at. the  Jesuits  college  at  Poitiers.  In  1699  be 
vrent  from  thence  to  Bourges,  at  ibe  invitation  of  an  uncle^ 
where  be  studied  the  civil  law.  In  1703,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  applied  bioiself  wholly  to  the  mathematics  and  natural' 
philosophy;  and  in  1708,  being  then  only  twenty-four 
years  old^  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences;  and  during  that  and  the  following  year,  he 
described  a  general  method  of  finding  and  ascertaining  all 
curves  described  by  the  extremity  of  a  right  line,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  moved  round  a  given  curve,  and  by  linn 
which  fall  upon  agiven  curve,  under  a  certain  angle  greater 
or  less  than  a  right  angle. 

,  These  are  the  only  geometrical  performances  that  be 
produced.  In  the  year  1710  he  read  his  observations  upon 
the  formation  of  shells,  in  which  be  proved  thattbey  grow 
not  like  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  body^  by  expansion^ 
but  by  the  external  addition  of  new  parts :  be  also  assigned 
the  cause  of  the  variety  of  colour,  figure^  and  magaituda 
which  -distinguishes  one  shell  from  another.  During  the 
experiments  which  this,  inquiry  led  him  to  make  upon  the 
snailci,  he  discovered  a  very  singular  insect  which  lives  not 
only  upon  these  animals,  but  burrows  in  their  bodies,  a 
situation  which  he  never  leaves  unless  be  is  forced  out  of 
it  by  the  snail.  This  inquiry  also  gave  occasion  to  M« 
Reaumur  to  account  for  the  progressive  motion  of  testace- 
ous animals  of  different  kinds,  and  to  describe  and  explain 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  organs  which  the  author  of  na- 
ture has  adapted  to  that  purpose.  He  produced  also  the 
same '  year  the  natural  history  of  cobwebs.  M.  Bon,  the 
first  president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Montpellier, 
had  shewn  that  cobwebs  might  be  spun  into  a  kind  of  silk^ 
which  might  be  applied  to  useful  purposes;  but  it  was  still 
necessary  to  determine  whether  spiders  could  be  heed  in 
sufficient  numbers,  without  anexpence  too  great  for  the 
.undertaking  to  bear;  and  Reaumur  soon  found  that  AL 
Bon*s  discovery  was  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  and  that  the 
commercial  world  could  derive  no  advantage  from  cobwebs^ 

1  Ath.  Ox.  ToL  II.^Walk«r'<  Sofferingt  of  Uie  Clergy .^Kenrnt't  MS&  U 
Brit.Mut. 
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It  bad  been  long  known,  tbat  marine  animala  adbere  tir 
solid  bodies  of  various  kinds^  either  by  an  attachment  wbiek 
continues  during  their  existence,  or  wliieh  they  can  deter- 
Qiine  at  pleasure;  but  how  this  attachment  was  formed, 
remained  a  secret,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Reaumur,  to 
whose  inquiries  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  many 
organsaiid  materials  adapted  to  that  purpose,before  unknowiu 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  M.  Reaumur  discovered  a  fish 
different  from  that  which  furnished  the  ancients  with  ifaeir 
Tyrian  dye,  but  which  has  the  same  property  in  a  yet 
greater  degree :  upon  the  sides  of  this  fish  there  are  smdl 
grains,  like  those  of  a  hard  roe,  which  being  broken,  yield 
first  a  fine  full  yellow  colour,  that  upon  being  expos^  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  air,  becomes  a  beautiful  purple. 

About  the  same  time  Reaumur  made  a  great  variety  of 
experiments  to  discover  whether  the  strength  of  a  cord  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  sum  of  the  strength  of  the  thread! 
of  which  it  consists.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
sirengdi  of  the  cord  was  greater,  but  Reaumur's  experi- 
ments proved  it  to  be  less;  whence  it  necessarily  follows^ 
that  the  less  a  cord  differs  from  an  assemblage  of  parallel 
threads,  i.  e.  tbe  less  it  is  twisted,  the  stronger  it  is*. 

It  had  been  long  asserted  by  those  who  lived  on  the  slea 
coast,  or  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  that  when  craw-fish, 
crabs,  and  lobsters,  happen  to  lose  a  claw,  nature  produces 
another  in  its  stead  :  this,  however,  was  disbelieved  by  all 
but  the  vulgar,  till  Reaumur  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute^ 
and  traced  the  re-production  through  all  its  circumstances^ 
which  are  even  more  singular  than  the  thing  itself.  M. 
Reaumur  also,  after  many  experiments  made  with  the  torpe* 
do^  or  numb-fish,  discovered  that  its  effect  was  not  produced 
hj  an  emission  of  torporific  particles,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, but  by  the  great  quickness  of  a  stroke  given  by  thi$ 
fish  to  the  limb  that  touches  it,  by  muscles  of  a  most  admi«- 
rable  structure,  which  are  adapted  to  that  purpose.  These 
discoveries,  however,  are  chiefly  matters  of  curiosity ;  those 
which  follow  are  of  use. 

It  had  long  been  a  received  opinion,  that  Turquoise 
stones  were  found  only  in  Persia ;  but  Reaumur  discovered 
mines  of  them  in  Languedoc ;  h6  ascertained  the  degree 
of  heat  necessary  to  give  them  their  colour,  and  the  pr6« 

«  Tbat  B»od#  of  miitiog  wkMi  thras4s  Mto  a  «P«i»  ■  asdaoimdly  th>  hm 
which  cftQtcfl  the  teof  iodi  of  Um  tbresib  to  be  cqoal  m  whatsTer  dinotwa  lbs 
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per  fom  and  dimensioo  of  the  furnace ;  he  proved  alsd 
that  the  Turquoise  is  no  more  than  a  fossil  bone  petrified^ 
coloured  by  a  metallic  solution  which  fire  causes  to  spread; 
and  that  the  Turquoises  of  France  are  at  Least  equal  in 
beauty  and  size  to  those  of  the  East.  He  ako  discoyereMi 
the  secret  of  making  artificial  pearb^  and  of  the  substance 
accessary  to  give  them  their  colour,  which  is  taken  from  a 
little  fish  called  able^  or  ablette.  He  drew  up»  at  the  same 
time,  a  dissertation  upon  the  truepeari,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  morbid  concretion  in  the  body  of  the  aniaal. 

Reaumur  soon  a&er  published  the  History  of  the  Aurife* 
reus  rivers  of  France,  in  which  be  has  given  a  very  partici^» 
*  lar  account  of  the  manner  of  separating  the  grains  of  gold 
from  the  sand  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Among  other  me» 
motrshedrew  up  the  following:  1.  Concerning  the  vast 
bank  of  fossil  shells,  which,  iRTouraine,  is  dug  for  manure 
eidled  Falun :  2.  Upon  flints,  proving  that  they  are  only 
more  penetrated  by  a  stony  j-tiice;  or,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  more  stonified  thaa  other  stoues^  though 
less  than  rock  crystaL  3.  Upon  the  Nostocb,  a  singular 
plant,  which  appears  only  after  bard  tains  in  the  summer^ 
under  a  gelatinous  focm^  and  soon  after  disappears.  41 
Upon  the  light  of  Dails,  a  kind  of  shell  fish,  which,  shines 
in  the  dark,  but  bses  ito  lustre  as  it  grows  stale.  5«  Upon 
the  Cscility  with  which  iron  and  steel  become  magnetic  by 
percussion. 

In  1 792,  he  pubfished  a  work  under  the  title  of  <<  The 
art  of  converting  Iron  into  Steel,  and  of  rendering  cast  Iron 
ductile/*  The  use  of  iron  is  well  known  under  the  three 
forms  of  cast  iron,  forged  or  bar  iron,  and  steel :  iron  in 
the  first  state  is  susceptible  of  fusion,  but  it  is  brittle  and 
ban],  and  can  neither  be  forged  by  the  hammer,  nor  cut 
by  the  chissel ;  in  the  second  state  it  is  malleable,  and  may 
be  both  filed  and  cut,  but  it  is  no  longer  fusible  without 
the  addition  of  a  foreign  substance :  in  the  third  it  acquires 
a  very  singular  property  of  becoming  bard  and  brittle,  if 
after  it  has  been  made  red  hot  it  is  dipped  into  cold  water : 
the  extreme  brittleness  of  cast  iron  makes  it  unfit  for  the 
construction  of  any  thing  that  is  required  to  be  either  sup- 
ple or  elastic,  and  still  more  for  any  thing  upon  which.it 
wilt  be  necessary  to  employ  a  tool  of  any  kind  after  it  comes 
««t  of  the  font,  for  no  tool,  can  tooch  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manner  of  converting  forged,  or  bar-iron  into 
steel,  was  then  wholly  unknown  in  France,     But  Reaumur 
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iiavingf  in  tfare  course  of  otKer.  inquirief ,  foiuid-  that'  steel 
differed  from  iron  only  in  having  rmorQ  sulphur  and  more 
salt  in  its  eomposicioD,  undertook  to  discover  the  method 
of  giving  to  iron  what  was  wanting  to  make  it  steel,  and  at 
length  perfectly  succeeded,  so  as  to^  make  steel  of  wbaf 
quality  be  pleased. 

The  same  experiments  which  convinced  Reaumur  that 
steel  differed  from  iron  only  in  having  more  sulphur  aud 
salty  ponvinced  him  also  that  cast  iron  differed  from  forged 
iron,  only  by  having  still  more  sulphur  and  salt  than  steel  i 
it  was  steel  with  an  excess  of  its  specific  difference  from 
forged  iron  :  he  therefore  set.  himself  to  take  away  this  exn 
eess,  and  he  succeeded,  so  as  to  produce  a  great  variety  of 
utensils  in  cast  iron,  which  were,  as  easily  wrought  as  forged 
iroB,  and  did  not  cost. half  the  money.  However,  a  ma*' 
xiufactory  set  on  foot  in  France  for  rendering  cast  iron  suf- 
ficiency doctile  to  be  forged  and  wrought,  was,  after  some 
time,  discontinued.  For  discovering  the  secret  of  convert^ 
ing  iron  into  steel,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  being  then  regent, 
settled  a  pension  upon  Reaumur  of  12,000  livres  a  year, 
and,  at  his  request,  it  was  settled  upon  the  academy  after 
bis  death,  to  be  applied  for  defraying  the  expeuces  of  fu* 
^ttjre  attempts. to  improve  the  airts.  .    . 

M.  de  Reaumur  also  discovered  the  6ecret  of  tinning 
plates  of  iron,  as  it  was  practised  in  Germany;  and  his 
countrymen,  instructed  in  that  useful  mafiufacture,  no 
longer  imported  them  from  abroad.  He  has  likewise  the 
credit  of  having  invented  the  art  of  making  porcelain.  A 
Sew  simple  observations  upon  fragments  of  glass,  porcelain, 
and  potter}',  convinced  him  that  china  .was  nothing  more 
than  a  demi^vitrification  ;  now  a  demi^vitrification  may  be 
obtained  either  by  exposing  a  vitrifiable  master  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fice,  and  withdrawing  it  before  it  is  perfectly  vitri- 
fied, or  by  making  a  paste  of  two  substances,  one  of  which 
is  vitrifiable,  and  the  other  not :  It  was  therefore  very  easy 
to  discover  by  which  of  these .  methods  the  porcelain  of 
China  was  made ;  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  urge 
it  with  a  strong  fire  :  if  it  consisted  wholly.of  a  vitriliable 
matter  half  vitrified,  it  would  be  converted  into  glass;  if 
of  two  substances,  one  of  which  was  not  vitrifiable,  it  would 
come  out  of  the  furnace  the  same  .as  it  went  in :  this  expe-- 
riment  being  made,  the  China  porcelain  su0ered  no  altera- 
tion, but  all  the  European  porcelain  was  changed. into 
glasj. 
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-  But  when  the  China  porcdain  was  thus  discorered  to 
eontist  of  two 'distinct  sabstaoces,-  it  was  farther  necessary 
to  discover  what  they  were»  and  whether  France  produced 
them.  M.  Reaonfiur  accomplished  these  desiderata^  and 
bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  materials  for  mokingf 
China  porcelain  were  to  be  had  in  France,  in  the  same 
abundance,  and  in  greater  perfection,  than  in  India.  Reau- 
mur also  contrived  a  new  species  of  porcelain,  consisting 
only  of  glass,  annealed  a  second  time,  with  certain  easy 
precautions,  which,  though  less  beautiful  than  other  porce- 
lain, is  yet  a  useful  discovery,  eonudering  the  great  fa- 
cility and  little  expence  with  which  it  is  made. 

M.  Reaumur  was  the  first  that  reduced  thermometers  to 
a  common  standard,  so  as  that  the  cold  indicated  by  a  tber-- 
mometer  in  one  place,  might  be  compared  with  the  cold 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  in  another;  in  other  words,  he 
prescribed  rules  by  which  two  thermometers  might  be  con- 
structed that  would  exactly  coincide  with  each  other  through 
all  the  changes  of  beat  and  cold :  he  fixdd  the  middle  term, 
or  zero,  of  his  division  of  the  tube,  at  the  point  to  which' 
the  liquor  rises  when  the  bulb  is  plunged  in  water  that  is*, 
beginning  to  freeze ;  he  prescribed  a  method  of  regulating* 
the  divisions  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquor,  and 
not  by  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  length  of  the  tube ;  and  he 
directed  how  spirits  of  wine  might  be  reduced  to  one  cer- 
tain degree  of  dilatability.  Thermometers  constructed' 
upon  these  principles  were  called  after  his  name,  and  soon 
took  place  of  ail  othens. 

Reaumur  also  invented  the  art  of  preserving  eggs,  and 
of  hatching  them;  this  art  had  been  longknown  and  prac-' 
tisied  in  Egypt,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  an  impene* 
trable  seciet:  he  found  out  and  described  many  ways  of 
producing  an  artificial  warmth  in  which  chickens  might  be 
batched,  and  some  by  the  application  of  fires  used  for  other 
purposes;  be  shewed  how  chickens  might  be  hatched  in  a 
dunghill,  he  invented  long  cages  in  which  the  callow  brood 
were  preserved  in  their  first  state,  with  fur  cases  to  creep 
under  instead  of  the  hen,  and  he  prescribed  proper  food 
for  them  of  things  every  where  to  be  procured  in  great 
plenty.  He  found  also  that  eggs  might  be  kept  fresh  and 
fit  for  incubation  many  yean,  by  washing  them  with  a  var- 
nish of  oil,  grease,  or  any  other  substance,  that  would  ef- 
fectually stop  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  prevent  the  con- 
tents from  evaporating ;  by  this  contrivance  eggs  may  not 
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only  be  preserved  for  «atit)^  or  batcbirtg;  in  the  bbteat  <!U» 
mates^  biit  tbe  eggs  of  birds  of  ev^ry  kind  may  be  traoa* 
ported  from  one  clmate  to  aootber^  and  Ibe  bfeed  of  those 
that  could  not  survive  a  long  Toyagei  propagatefd  in  tbe 
most  distant  part  of  tbe  world. 

While  he  was  empby^d  in  these  discoteriesy  he  wa^ 
gradually  prooeediog  ki  aaotber  wovfcy  i^he  ^*  History  of 
Insects^"  tbe  first  voromeof  which  be  ptiUiabed  ia  1734. 
This  volume  contains-  tbe  history  of  caterpiUarsy  which  he 
divider  into  seven  classes^  each  of  a  dtstitict  kind  and  cba«« 
raciter :  he  describes  tbe  manner  in  which  they  subsist,,  as! 
well  under  tbe  fovm  of  caterpillars' as  in  tbe  cfarysalis;  the> 
several  change  which  they  uAdergp  i  tbe  maiMier  of  taking 
food,  and  of  spinning  their  webs.  Tbe  second  volume^ 
which  was  published  in  ^17.36,  is  a  coottauation  of  tbe  same 
S4ibjecty  and  desesibes  caterpillars  ia  their  third  litate,  that 
of  butterflies,  with  aVl  the  curious  particulars  relating  ta 
their  figure  and  colour^  tbe  beautiful  dust  with  which  tbey 
are  powdered,  their  coupling,,  and  laying  their  eggs,  which 
tbe  wisdom  of  Profvidance  bae^  by  an  invariable  instinct,  di- 
rected them  to  do^ .  where  their  youfag  may  most  conveni- 
ently find  shelter  and  food.  Tbe  third  volume  contains  the 
history  of  moths^  not  tMily  of  those  which  are  so  pernicious 
to  clothes  aind  furniture,  but  those  which  live  among  tbe 
leaves  of  trees,  and  in  the  water ;  the  first  is  perhaps  tbe 
caost  useful^  because  Reaumur  baa  given  directions  how 
tbe  cloth*motli>  may  be  certaialy  destroyed;  but  tbe  second 
abounds  with  particulars  that  are  not  only  curious,  but  won« 
derful  in  tbe  highest  degree.  This  volume  also  contains 
the  history  of  tbe  vine-'fretter,.  an:  insect  not  less  destruc- 
tive to  our  gardens  than  tbe  moth  to  our  furniture,  with  an 
account  of  the  worm  that  devours  them,  and  the  galls  pro- 
duced upon  trees  by  tbe  puncture  of  some  insect,  which 
often  serve  them  for  babitatioae. 

From  tbe  gall,  or  gall-nut,  properly  so  called,  Reaumur 
proceeds,  in  his  fourth  volume^  to  the  history  of  those  pro- 
tuberances which,  though  galls  in  appearance,  are  really 
insects,  but  condemned  by  nature  to  remain  forever  fixed 
and  unmoveable  upon  tbe  branches  of  trees ;  and  he  dis- 
closes the  iastouisbing  mystery  of  their  multiplication.  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  flies  with  two  wings, 
and  of  tbe  worms  in  which  tbey  pass  tbe  first  part  of  their 
lives ;  this  article  includes  tbe  very  singular  history  of  the; 
gnat.     The  fifth  volume  treats  of  four-winged  flies^  and. 
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mmoDg  others  of  the  bee,  concerning  which  he  refutes  many 
groandless  opinions^  and  establishes  others  not  less  extra* 
ordinary. 

The  bee  is  not  the  only  fly  that  makes  honey,  many  spe- 
cies of  the.  same  genas  live  separate,  or  in  little  societies. 
The  history  of  these  Jbegins  the  sixth  and  last  volume,  and 
contains  a  description  of  the  recesses  in  which  they  deposit 
and  secure  their  eggs,  with  proper  nourishment  for  the 
worms  they  produce  till  their  transformation.  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  wasps,  as  well  those  who 
live  separate,  as  in  companies,  to  that  of  the  lion-pismire, 
the  borse-stinger,  and  lastly,  to  the  fly  called  an  epheme- 
ron,  a  very  singular  insect,  which,  after  having  lived  in 
the  water  three  years  as  a  fish,  lives  as  a  fly  only  one  day, 
during  which  it  suflers  its  metamorphosis,  couples,  lays  its 
eggs,  and  leaves  its  dead  carcass  upon  the  sur&ce  of  th^ 
water  which  it  had  inhabited.  To  this  volume  there  is  a 
preface,  containing  the  discovery  of  the  polype,  an  arfimal 
that  multiplies  without  coupling,  that  moves  with  equal  fa- 
cility upon  its  back  or  its  belly,  and  each  part  of  which, 
when  it  is  divided,  becomes  a  complete  animal,  a  property 
then  thought  singular,  but  since  found  to  be  possessed  by 
several  other  animals. 

It  had  long  been  a  question  amongst  anatomists,  whether 
digestion  is  performed  by  solution  or  trituration :  M«  de 
fieanmuT,  by  dissecting  a  great  number  of  birds  of  different 
kinds,  and  by  many  singular  experiments,  discovered  that 
the  digestion  of  carnivorous  birds  is  performed  by  solution, 
without  any  action  of  the  stomach  itself  upon  the  aliments 
received  on  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  digestion  of 
granivorous  birds  is  effected  wholly  by  grinding  or  tritura* 
tioD,  which  is  performed  with  a  force  sufficient  to  break 
the  hardest  substances. 

M.  de  Reaumur,  during  the  course  of  his  experiments 
upon  birds,  remarked  the  amazing  art  with  which  the  sevc^- 
t«l  species  of  these  animals  build  their  n^ts.  His  obser<^ 
rations  on  this  subject  he  communicated  to  the  French  aca- 
demy in  1756,  and  this  memoir  was  the  last  he  exhibited;* 
He  died  by  a  hurt  in  his  head,  received  from  a  fall  at  Ber- 
mondiere  in  the  Maine,  upon  an  estate  that  had  been  left 
him  by  a  friend,  on  the  i7th  of  October,  1 756,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  of  the 
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Strictest  integrity  and  bonoiir,  the  warmett  benevoleime, 
and  the  most  extensive  liberality.' 

REBOULET  (Simon),  a  native  of  Avignon^and  ex^ 
Jesuit,  was  an  advocate,  but  compelled  to  quit  bis  profes- 
sion for  want  of  health.  He  died  in  1 752.  Reboulet  wrote 
the  ^^  Memoiresde  Forbin/'  2  vols.  12mo,  and  the  ^^HisL 
de  TEnfance/*  2  vols,  compiled  from  memoirs  with  which 
the  Jesuits  furnished  him,  of  whom  he  was  too  servile  m 
flatterer  to  express  any  doubt  concerning  what  they  related* 
This  work,  however,  was  burnt  as  calumnious  and  defama- 
tory, by  a  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  Hit 
other  works  are,  ^^  A  History  of  Pope  Clement  XL''  in  S 
small  volumes,  4to,  which  the  king  of  Sardinia  suppressed;, 
as  his  father  did  not  love  the  Jesuits,  and  could  not  there* 
fore  be  a  great  man  in  the  opinion  of  Reboulet.  A  *<  Hia* 
tory  of  Louis  XIV."  3  vols.  4to,  or  9  vols.  12mo,  hb  best 
work,  is  tolerably  accurate  as  to  facts,  but  the  narration  ia 
dry.« 

.  RECORDE  (Robert),  a  learned  physician  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Wales,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII I.,  £dward  VI.,  and  Mary« 
There  is  no  account  of  the  exact  time  of  hb  birth,  thoagh 
it  must  have  been  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  he  was 
entered  of  the  university  of  Oxford  about  1525,  where  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  1531,  being  then 
B.  A. ;  but  Wood  is  doubtful  as  to  the  degree  of  master. 
Making  physic  his  profession,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  facnhy, 
in  1545,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  that  knew  him  for  his 
great  knowledge  in  several  arts  and  sciences*  He  after* 
wards  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  as  he  had  .done  before 
he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  publicly  taught  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches  of  the  mathematics,  with  great  applause^ 
It  seems  he  afterwards  repaired  to  London,  and  it  has  been 
said  be  was  physician  to  Edward  VL  and  Mary,  to  whicll 
princes  he  dedicates  some  of  his  books ;  and  yet  he  ended 
bis  days  in  the  King^s  Bench  prison,  Southwark,  where  hm 
was  confined  for  debt,  in  1558,  at  a  very  immature  age^ 
Pits  gives  him  a  very  high  character,  as  excelling  in  erery 
branch  of  knowledge,  philosophy,  polite  literature,  astro- 
nomy, natural  history,  &c.  &c«  And  Tanner  observes  that 
be  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Saxon  language,  a^  appears  from 

« .Diet.  Hist— Ann.  Registerfor  1763.-^llu(toii'i  DicUoaarf .  ' 
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fan  mai^tnal  notes  on  Alexander  Essebiens,  a  MS.  in  Cor*- 
pos  Christi  college,  Cambridge. 

Recorde  published  several  mathematical  books,  which 
,«fe  mostly  in  diaiogae,  between  the  master  and  scbolaiC 
I  Ttey  are  as  follow  :•  1.  **  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge,  con- 

'  .taining  the  first  principles  of  Geometrie,  as  they  may  moate 

^ptly  be  applied  aoto  practbe,  bothe  for  use  of  Instromentes 
Geometricall  and  Astronomicall,  and  also  for  projection  of 
•Plattes  much  necessary  for  all  sortes  of  jnen/^  Lond.  1551 
and  1574,  4to.     2.  <«  The  Ground  of  Arts,  teaching  the 
perfect  worke  and  practice  of  Arithmeticke,  both  in  whole 
oorabers  and  fractions,  after  a  more  easie  and  exact  forme 
then  in  former  time  hath  beene  set  forth,"  1549, 1 558, 1 56 1, 
and  1571,  8to. — This  work  went  through  many  other  edi^ 
uions,  and  was  corrected  and  augmented  by  several  other 
.persons ;  as  first  by  the  famous  Dr.  John  Dee ;  then  by 
John  Mellis,  a  schoolmaster,  1590  and  1618  ;*  next  by  Ro* 
hert  Norton;   then  by  Robert  Hartwell,   practitioner  in 
mathematics,  in  London ;  and  lastly,  by  R.  C.  and  printed 
in  fiTvo,  1623.     In  the  *^  Archsologia,"  vol.  XIII.  may  be 
.seen  a  specimen  of  the  author's  method  of  illustrating  an 
jaxample,  which  exhibits  a  strange  jumble  of  Arabic  and 
Roman  notation.     The  former  was  not  much  in  use  in  his 
days.     3.  **  The  Castle  of  Knowledge,  containing  the  Ex- 
plication of  the  Sphere  bothe  Celestial!  and  Materiall,  and 
divers  other  things  incident  thereto.  With  sundry  pleasaunt 
proofes  and  certaine  newe  demonstrations  not  written  before 
inany  vttlgarewoorkes,^'Lond.  1551, 4to,  1556,ibLand  1596, 
4to.     4.  "  The  Whetstone  of  Witte,  which  is  the  seconde 
part  of  Arithmetike :  containing  the  extraction  of  Rootes ; 
ibe  Cossike  practise,  with  the  rules  of  Equation :  and  the 
wooriuea  of  Surde  Nombers,"  Lpnd.  1557,  4to. — An  aualy* 
sis  of  this  work  on  Algebra,  with  an  account  of  what  is 
l>ew  in  it,  is  given  in  Dr.  Button's  Dictionary,  art.  Algebra, 
5.  "  The  Urinal  of  Physic^  and  the  Judicial  of  Urines,'* 
.4to,  1548,  1567,  1574,  1582,  and  1651,  the  two  last  in  8vo. 
Bale  and  Pits  mention  some  writings  of  his  on  the  eucbarisr, 
.auricular  confession,  the  image  of  a  true  oommonwealtb, 
Jkc.     He  also  collated  the  first  and  third  editions  of  Fa- 
liian's  Chronicle,  translated  Euclid,  and  undertook  the  an- 
4si^nt  description  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  we  know  not 
that  these  were  published. 

Sherburne  says  that  he  published  *^  Cosmographise  Isago^ 
gen ;"  also  that  be  wrote  a  book,  *<  De  Arte  faciendi  Horo* 
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logiuni  ;**  and  another,  '^  De  Usu  Globontm,  k  de  State 
Temporum."' 

R£DI  (FiiANCis),  an  ancient  Italian  scholar  and  physi- 
cian,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Arezzo,  in  1636.  H^ 
studied  at  Padua,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
philosophy  and  physic :  and  very  soon  afterwards  rendered 
himself  so  conspicuous  by  his.  talents  and  acquirements  in 
these  sciences,  that  he  was  appointed  first  physician  to  tht 
grand  dukes  Perdinand  II.  and  Cosmo  III.  At  this  time 
the  acaidemy  del  Cimento  was  occupied  in  a  secies  of  pbi- 
iosophical  ezperim^its  which  gave  full  scope  and  employ- 
ment to  Redi's  genius ;  and  a(  die  ^lesive  of  his  noble  pa* 
Iron,  he  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  sabs  which  are 
4>btainable  from  different  vegetables.  With  what  success 
these  experiments  were  condacted,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  his  works.  His  principal  attention^  however,  waa 
directed  to  two  more  importlint  snfa^ts :  viz«  the  poison  of 
the  viper,  and  the  generation  and  properties  of  insects.  In 
the  first  of  these  inquiries  he  shewed  the  surprising  difier-^ 
tfnce  there  is  between  swaUowing  the  viperine  poison,  and 
having  it  applied  to  the  stirfiice  of  the  body  by  u  wound. 
He  also  proved  that,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Charas^ 
the  virulence  of  the  poison  does  not  depend  upon  the  rage 
or  exasperation  of  die  animal,  since  the  poison  collected 
from  a  viper  killed  without  being  previously  irritated,  and 
dropped  into  ai  wound  produces  the  same  fiital  effects,  as 
that  which  is  iuAised  into  a  wound  made  by  the  animal 
when  purposely  teazed  until  it  bites.  On  the  subject  of 
insects,  he  refuted  the  doctrine, « maintained  byallthean- 
cients  and  by  many  moderns,  of  putrefietcdon  being  the 
cause  of  their  generation  ^  a  doctrine  which  had,  indeed, 
been  attacked  some  years  beforeby  an  Italian  author  named 
Aromatari,  but  not.  with  that  wei^t  of  facts  and  force  of 
jtrgument  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  this  treatise  and  the 
rest  of  Redi*s  wriungs.     His  observations  on  various  natural 

{>roduction8  brought  from  the  Indies,  and  on  animals  thai 
ive  within  other  living  animals,  '*  osservazioni  iotorno  agli 
pnimali  viventi  che  si  trovano  negii  animali  viventi,*'  exhibit 
many  curious  experiments  and  discoveries.  But  while  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect the  duties  of  his  profession,  as  a  physician.     His  let* 

>  Tanncr.-^Bale  anl  Pit&— Ath.  Oir.  toI.  I.  new  edit.— HuUoa'a  DictloBAiy. 
«^£ni8'iedittoo  of  Fabmo,  19ll,-*Aikio's  jBiOfrapbkal  Memoirs  «f  M«difiiD«w- 
FiiJWr*t  •"    -  • 
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iers  coDtain  numerous  hiatori^  pf  diseMei .  and  of  tb^r 
treatment;  for  he  kept  a  regiater  of.  alli  remarkable  casea 
and  coosnltations.  He  was  p^ticularlj:  diUgent  in  noticing 
tbc  operation  of  realties,  aodia  many?  disorders  Enjoined 
a  very  abstemious  diet.  Hedif a  merits  bowerer,  were  not 
confined  to  philosophy  and  medioioe."  tte  was.  also  an  ex« 
cellent  philologist  atid  an  degant.poet^  His  <*Bacco  in 
Toscana'*  has  lately  been  edited  by  Mr..Mathias.  All  hia 
writings  ppsseas  the  attraction  of  a  pure  and  polished  style; 
and  the  Academy  ,dell|i  Crqsca  justly  regarded  him  aa  on# 
pf  the  best  authorities,  in  the  cfvaposition  of  their  celebrated 
Dictioriaiy.  This  indefatigable  philosopher  ^and  amiabla 
man  died  at  Pisa  in  1688,  having  previously  suflFered  much 
from  epileptic  attacks.  After  his  death,  &  oaedal  was  struck 
in  honour  of  his  name,  by  order  of  Cosmo  III.  His  works 
have  gone  through  various  editions ;  but  that  which  waa 
printed  at  Naples  in  7  vols.  4to,  is  esteemed  the  best.' 

REDMAN,  or  REDMAYNE  (JoHv),  one  of  the  most 
learned  divines  of  bis  time,  was  bom  in  1499,  descended 
from  a  Yorkshire  family,  and  waa  nearly  related  to  Ton- 
atall,  bishop  of  Durham*  By  tber  encouragement  of  thia 
learned  prelate,  he  was  from  his  infancy  devoted  to  litera*- 
ture,  which  he  cultivated  first  in  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
under  the  first  president,  John  Claymood,  m  osau  of  sin-^ 
gular  erudition  and  generosity.  From  Oxfonl  he  went  for 
a  time  to  study  at  Paris,  and  cootimied  there  until  he  be-« 
came  of  age.  He  then,  on  his  return,*  fixed 'himself  in  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  is  jaid  to  have  beeu 
BO  adorned  with  the  knowledge  of  Cicero  and  the  purest 
authors ^of  antiquity,  that  Cheke,  ^en  a  young  man  there^ 
was  fired  with  emulation ;  and.  in  a  short  time,  through 
their  linited  pains  and  example^  that  seminary  acquired  the 
fame  of  being  more  than  a  match  for  a  whole  foreign  uni« 
versity.  Here  he  took  his  bachelQi**s  degree  in  1526,  that 
of  master  in  1530,  and  that  of  D.  D.  in  1534.  He  waa 
also  elected  public  orator  of  the  university.  He  was  soon 
afiter  chosen  master  of  Kipg's-hall,  which  he  resigned  in 
1547,  being  then  appointed  the  first  master  of  Trinity 
college.  He  was  likewise  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  a 
'memberof  the  convocation  in  1547  and  1550;  also  pre* 
bendary  of  Wells,  and  of  Westminster,  in  the  college  of 

1  Fabroni  Vit«  lUloram,  vol.  IIL-^ioeron,  vol.  IIL-^Sioy,  Diet.  Hist,  da 
McdidBc^BaldwiB's  Litenry  JourMJ^  Tql.  I.— Set  llUlttM*s  •dition  •f  hj» 
■  T«M«n»*'  ISM. 
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which  cathedral  he  died  in  155 1,  aged  fifty ^two,  and  was 
buried  in  the  north  aile  of  the  abbey. 

Dodd  says  that,  as  to  Dr.  Redman^s  religion,  **  though 
he  was  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers^  yet  he 
was  very  complaisant  to  them,  in  point  of  discipline,  and 
went  so  far  away  with  them,  as  to  be  an  assistant  in  com- 
piling the  book  of  Common  Prayer.     In  a  word,  he  divided 
himself  between  both  religions.**     We  have  better  autho- 
rity, however,  for  asserting  that  if  he  did  so  divide  him- 
self, the  reformed  religion  had  the  larger  share.    That  he 
was  at  first  attached  to  the  religion  in  which  he  bad  been 
educated,  appears  by  his  letter  to  Latimer  reproving  that 
reformer  for  his  innovations ;  but  he  soon  found  reason  to 
change  his  opinion.     He  had  applied  his  maturer  judg- 
ment and  learning,  with  equal  piety  and  patience,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  early  writers  of  the  church,  intending  to  compose  m 
work  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation  ;  but  the  result 
of  his  studies  was,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  that 
absurd  dogma,   either  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  primitive 
fiithers.    He  therefore  relinquished  this,  and  other  ierrorK 
of  the  Romish  creed,  and  **  with  constant  judgment  and 
unfeigned  conscience  descended  into  that  manner  of  be-» 
lief,'*  which  he  held,  when  he  assisted  in  compiling  the 
first  liturgy  of  Edward  VL  published  in  1549*.     We  have 
still  more  proof  of  bis  relinquishing  his  old  creed,  in  Mr. 
archdeacon  Churton's  '^  Life  of  No  well.**     Nowell  waited 
upon  Redman  in  his  last  illness,  desirous  to  know  what  was 
bis  opinion  and  belief  concerning  the  *'  troublous  contro- 
versies of  those  days,*'  professing  himself  willing  to  <' re- 
ceive and  approve  bis  words  as  oracles  sent  from  heaven.** 
The  dying  confessor,  possessing  a  ''  quiet  mind  and  per- 
fect remembrance,**  took  a  day  or  two  to  consider  of  the 
matters  propounded  to  him  by  Nowell ;  and  then  sent  for 
him,  declaring  himself  ready  to  converse  with  him  on  those 
points,  and  to  answer  truly  as  he  thought,  to  whatever 
question  should  be  asked  him,  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 
These  articles  were  fourteen  in  number,  the  sum  of  which 
was,  that  purgatory,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  tran- 

*  <*  AfUrwardt  I  oooferred  vhh  Dr.  Prayer  wai  ao  boly  book,  and  agrst* 

Kedman,   in  whom  I  reposed  muck  able  to  the  Gotpel."    Bernard  Gilpin'i 

kope  in  regard  of  hit  eminent  Tirtuea  Letter  to  his  brother  Oeorge  in  1575, 

and  great  icholanhip.    He  affirmed  and  Wordsworik,  toI.  IV.  p.  194. 
vnto  m«  that  the  hook  of  CommM 
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tubstantiation,  were  groundless  and  ungodly  ;  that  we  are 
justified,  not  by  our  works,  but  by  lively  faith,  which  rests 
in  our  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  that  good  works  are  not 
destitute  of  their  rewards ;  yet  nevertheless  they  do  not 
merit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  *^  the  gift  of  God.'* 
Dr.  Wilkes,  master 'of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  and 
Dr.  Young  of  Trinity  college  in  that  university,  were  pre- 
sent at  this  conference  ;  of  which  an  account  was  given  by 
Young,  in  a  Latin  epistle  to  their  common  friend  Cheke. 
Redman  survived  this  interview,  which  was  in  Nov.  1551, 
not  many  days,  for  on  the  27th  Nowell  succeeded  him  in 
the  canonry  of  Westminster. 

His  works,  all  published  after  his  death,  were,  1.  '^  Opus 
de  justificatione,"  Antw.  1555,  4to.  2.  '^  Hymnus  in  quo 
peccator  justificationem  qusrens  rudi  imagine  descrtbitur," 
printed  with  the  former.  3.  '*  The  Complaint  of  Grace,*' 
Lend.  1556;  8vo,  1609,  12mo.  4.  '*  Resolutions  concern- 
ing the  Sacrament,"  in  the  appendix  to  Burnet's  Hist  of 
the  Reformation,  with  **  Resolutions  of  some  questions  re- 
lating to  bishops  and  priests."  There  are  also  in  Fox 
some  articles  by  him.^ 

REED  (Joseph),  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  born  at  Stockton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  Marcb 
1723,  and  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  business  of  a  rope- 
maker,  which  he  carried  on  in  that  country  until  1757, 
when  he  removed  to  Sun  Tavern  fields  at  Stepney  near 
London,  and  there  pursued  the  same  occupation  with  great 
credit  and  probity  until  his  death,  Aug.  15,  1787,  aged 
sixty-four.  In  1750  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Watson,  of  Stockton,  flax-dresser,  who  died  many 
years  before  him,  and  by  whom  be  left  issue  John  Watson 
Reed,  late  of  Ely-place,  Holborn,  attorney  at  law,  who 
died  Jan.  31,  1790;  Shakspeare,  who  succeeded  him  in 
his  business ;  ^nd  Sarah,  who  married  Gilbert  Wilson,  and 
died  his  widow  a  few  days  before  her  brother. 

Notwithstanding  a  due  attention  to  business,  Mr.  Reed 
found  leisure  to  amuse  himself  and  the  world  with  many 
miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse  of  very  considerable  merit. 
The  late  Mr.  Ritson,  who  had  for  Mr.  Reed,  what  he  ex- 
tended to  very  few,  a  high  respect,  intended  to  have 
edited  some  of  these  miscellanies,  in  a  volume  or  volumes, 

>  AUi.  Ox.  Tol.  T.  new  edit.— Sirype's  Crinroer,  pp.  11,  147,  156,  157,  869. 
— FoK'a  Acta  and  Moouinenu,  sdao  l551.--CliortoB*t  Life  of  Nowell,  p.  15,  ^e. 
— Wordavortb*a  Eccl.  Biof  npby. 
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of  M^hich  the  following  were  to  have  beien  the  contents  :- 
1.  *^  Madrigal  and  TruUettay  a  mock  tragedy,"  1758.  2. 
*^  The  Register  Office/'  1761,  a  farce,  or  rather  a  dramatic 
satire.  3.  The  same;  the  second  edition.  4.  *^Tom 
Jones,"  a  comic  opera,  1769.  5.  *^  Dido,"  a  tragedy,  1767, 
printed  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Nichols  in  1808.,  but 
the  whole  impression  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire 
which  consumed  their  premises  in  February  of  that  year,  it 
has  not  been  reprinted.  6.  The  ^*  Retort  Coiirteous,"  to 
the  manager  of  the  theatre.  7.  An  <^  Epitaph  on  the  Earl 
of  Chatham."  8.  '^  St.  Peter's  Lodge,"  a  serio-comic  le- 
gendary tale.  9.  '^  A  Rope's  end  for  Hempen  monopo* 
lists*"  Besides  the  above  articles,  Mr*  Reed  was  the  author 
of,  10.  '^  A  Poem,  in  imitation  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pope,"  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine  for  August  1744.  11.  *^The  Superannuated  Gal- 
jant,"  a  farce,  Newcastle,  1745^  12mo.  12.  ^'  A  British 
Philippic,  inscribed  to  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Granville," 
London,  1756,  4to.  13.  "A  Sop  in  the  Pan  for  a  phy- 
sical critic,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Smollett,  occasioned  by  a  cri- 
ticism (in  the  Critical  Review)  on  Madrigal  and  Trulletta,*' 
1759.  14.  '^  A  humorous  account  of  his  own  Life," 
printed  in  the  Universal  Museum  for  1764.  15.  ^' The 
Tradesman's  Companion,  or  Tables  of  Averdupois  weight, 
4cc."  London,  1762,  12mo.  16.  <<The  Impostors,  or  a 
Cure  for  Credulity,'*  a  farce,  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Woodward,  March  19,  1776,  with  an  excellent  prologue, 
not  printed.  To  these  may  be  added,  several  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  farces,  never  acted  or  printed  ;  a  few  un- 
published poems;  and  some  numbers  of  the  **  Monitor,"  a. 
political  paper  published  in  the  administration  of  the  earl 
of  Bute,  and  **  Letters"  under  the  signature  Benedict^  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Garrick,  on  the  publication  of  Kenrick's 
''Love  in  the  Suds,"  printed  originally  in .  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  fifth  edition  of  that 
poem.' 

REED  (Isaac),  a  gentleman  eminently  conversant  in 
literary  history,  was  born  Jan*  1,  1742,  at  Stewart-street, 
Old  Artillery-ground,  London,  of  a  family,  we  are  told, 
''  highly  respectable,  and  of  considerable  antiquity,'*  bat 
certainly  at  this  time  somewhat  reduced,  as  his  father  was 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  baker.     He  is  said,  how- 

*  Blog.  Draiii.^Nicb«U'i  Bowyer,  vol.  IX.  p.  116.— Brewtter't  Hiitory  of 
Stockton. 
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^eVf  to  luive  been  a  man  of  education  and  abilities  very 
superior  to  his  condition,  and  both  capable  and  desiroua 
of  bestowing  those  i^ivantages  upon  bis  son,  wbonei  he  sent 
to  an  academy  at  Streatham.  In  1757,  Mr.  Reed  beome 
an  articled  clerk  to  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Hodgson,  then 
eminent  attornies  in  London  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
^rtides,  engaged  himself  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Hoskins,  oi 
Lincoln's-inn,  an.  eminent  barrister  and  conveyancer.  In 
this  situation  he  remained  about  a  year,  when  he  took 
chambers  in  Gray's-inn,  and  began  to  practise  as  a  cou^ 
veyancer  on  bis  own  account. 

Independently,  however,  of  his  application  ta  the  labo« 
rious  duties  of  his  profession,  he  had,  previous  to  this  pe»* 
nod,  acquired  great  proficiency  in  general  knowledge,  and 
in  particular  a  decided  taste  for  old  English  literature,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  old  English  authors.  Hit. 
reading,  in  this  class,  was  most  extensive,  and  only  equalled 
by  a  memory  upcommonly  tenacious  of  facts  and  dates. 
Hence  his  publications,  as  editor,  are  stamped  with  <^  pe- 
culiar value ;  and  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  researchea 
^into  the  antiquities  of  English  literature,  when  he  gave  up 
bis  profession,  to  which  he  never  appears  to  have  been  cor« 
dially  attached,  and  devoted  his  time  and  his  little  pro- 
perty to  employments  more  congenial  to  his  dbposition, 
and  to  his  retired  and  simple  manners. 

As  be  bad  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  appearance  of  his 
name  on  a  title-page,  it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  all  the 
publications  of  which  he  was  editor,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  following  list  may  be  considered  ^a  tolerably  accu^ 
fate..  In  1798,  he  collected  into  one  volume  the  poetical 
works  of  lady  Mary  Wortlev  Montagu.  In  1778,  he 
printed  a  few  copies  of  Middleton's  unpublbhed  play, 
<;alled  '^  The  Witch,  a  tragi-comedie,''  which  were  circu- 
Liltefl  privately  among  his  friends.  In  the  same  year  he 
^oUe^ted  materials  for  a  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Young's  Works, 
small  8vo.  In  1773,  he  collected  and  published  the  Cam* 
bridge  Seatonian  prize  poems,  from  their  institution  iii 
1750.  From  177S  to  about  1780,  he  was,  if  not  editor, 
a  constant  contributor  to  the  '^  Westminster  Magazine,'* 
and  particularly  of  the  biographical  articles;  but  about 
1782  or  1783  transferred  his  services  to  the  ^*  European 
Magazine,",  of  which  he  was  from  that  time  editor,  and  one 
of  tiMi  proprietors.  He  was  also  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.    In  1775  be  furnished  the 
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biographical  notes  to  Pearch^s  collection  of  poemsr,  4  toIs^ 
and  rendered  the  same  important  service  to  a  new  edition 
of  Dodsley's  collection  in  1782,  6  vols.  One  of  the  lives 
6f  Dn  Dodd,  ptibli&bed  in  1777,  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Reed,  and  be  certainly  conveyed  it  to  his  then  booksellers, 
Messrs.  Fielding  and  Walker,  but  there  are  doubts  whe- 
ther he  was-  the  sole  author.  There  are  none,  however, 
respecting  the  *'  Biographia  Dramatica,'*  2  vols.  8vo,  which 
was  his  favourite  work.  It  was  first  published  by  him  in 
1782,  and  he  continued  to  accumulate  materials  for  im* 
provement  and  enlargement,  which  he  recommended  to  be 
put  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  in  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  fitness  for  the  office  of  editor,  he 
had  the  utmost  confidence.'  A  new  edition  has  accord- 
tnely  been  published  by  that  gentleman,  extended  to  4 
Tms.  6vo,  in  1812.  In  1780,  Mr.  Reed  published  an  im- 
proved edition  of  Dodsley's  <*  Old  Plays,"  12  vols.  8vo. 
To  these  we  may  add  two  supplemental  volumes,  a  thir- 
teedth  and  fourteenth,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Works ;  a  select 
collection  of  fugitive  pieces  of  wit  and  humour,  in  prose 
and  verse,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Repository,'*  1777— 
1733,  4  vols.  8vo;  the  ''  Life  of  Dr«  Goldsmith,"  prefixed 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  ''  Essays,"  collected  and  pub- 
U^hed  in  3  vols.  12mo,  by  Mr.  Wright  the  printer,  in  1795; 
and  a  concise,  but  masterly  delineation  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Farmer,  communicated  to  William  Seward,  esq.  and  printed 
in  his  **  Biographiana." 

To  the  generality  of  readers  the  name  of  Mr.  Reed  is 
most  familiar  as  an  annotator  on  Shakspeare.  The  first 
edition  of  our  immortal  bard  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
that  of  1785,  10  vols.  This  he  undertook  at  the  request  of 
bis  friend  Mr.  Steevens,  with  whom  he  was  joint  editor  in 
the  subsequent  edition  of  1793.  Mr.  Steevens  had  a  high 
respect  for  him  as  a  coadjutor  in  this  undertaking ;  and  as  a 
testimony  of  his  regard,  bequeathed  him  his  own  corrected 
copy  of  Shakspeare,  from  which  was  published,  in  1803, 
Mr.  Reed*s  last  edition,  in  21  vols.  8vo,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  his  name  was  formally  prefixed. 

But,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  his  biographer,  all  these, 
Aough  no  inconsiderable  proofs  of  his  industry  and  zeal, 
are  fttr  from  comprising  the  sum  total  of  his  labours  ^  in- 
deed they  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  his  literary  use- 
fulness. The  works  in  which  he  was  partially  concerned 
as  editor,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  ocparfona  oa 
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which  he  hat  giTen  bis  assistance  in  difficoU  points  of  lita^ 
rature,  almost  beyond  calculation,  particularly  in  what 
concerned  the  literary  history  of  his  own  country.  Although 
his  manner  had  little  of  polish,  he  was  always  kindly  ready 
to  communicate  the  information  he  had  fo(  so  many  yearn 
accumulated ;  and  perhaps  received  more  pablic  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  assistance  in  this  way  than  any  man  of 
his  time.  Hence,  on  bis  death,  so  many  scholars  of  emi- 
nence hastened  with  their  grateful  tributes  to  his  memory. 
He  died  Monday,  Jan.  5,*  1807;  and  was  interred,  agree- 
ably to  his  desire,  at  Amwell,  a  place  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  and  admire. 

His  c6llection  of  books,  chiefly  English,  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  that  series  ;  and  most  of  them 
were  enriched  by  his  MS  notes.  They  were  sold  in  No- 
vember 1807  by  Messrs.  King  and  Lochee,.in  a  sale  which 
lasted  thirty-nine  days,  and  produced  more  than  40001. 
Few  collections  have  attracted  more  attention  of  late 
years,  and  it  may  be  "doubted  whether  we  shall  ever  see  a- 
oollection  dispersed,  in  all  respects  so  well  suited  to  the 
taste  of  those  who  are  ambitious  of  possessing  literary  cu- 
riosities, or  of  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature.' 

RHESE  (John  David),  an  English  physician  and  phi- 
lologist, was  born  at  Llanvaethly  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea, 
in  1534.  After  residing  two  or  three  years  at  Oxford,  he 
was  elected  student  o£-Christ  church,  but  inclining  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  went  abroad,  and  took,  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  that  faculty  at  Sienna  in  Tuscany.  He  acquired 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  that  he  was 
appointed  public  moderator  of  the  school  of  Pistoia  in 
Tuscany,  and  wrote  books  in  that  tongue,  which  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  Italians  themselves.  On  his  return,  with 
a 'high  reputation  for  medical  and  critical  learning  of  all 
kinds,  he  retired  to  Brecknock,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits  and  the  practice 
of  his:  profession,  and  where  he  died  about  1 609.  Wood 
says  he  died  a  Roman  catholic ;  and  Dodd,  upon  that  au- 
thority, has  included  him  among  his  worthies  of  that  re- 
ligion, but  there  seems  some  reason  to  doubt  this.  One  of 
Rhese^s  publications  was  a  Welsh  grammar,  '^Cambro-. 
BritannicsB,  CymenecsBve,  linguae   Institutiones  et  Rudi- 

*  Life  io  Europ.  Mag.  1807.— Nichols*!  Bowyer. 
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neota^  &e.  ad  iateHigend.  BiUia  Sacra  nnper  in  Cambro-* 
Britannicum  sermooem  eleganter  versa,"  Lond.  1592,  folio. 
Prefixed  to  this  ig  a  preface  by  Humphrey  Pricbard,  in 
which,  be  informs  ns  that  the  aothor  made  this  book  pur* 
posely  for  the  better  understaoding  of  that  excellent  trans* 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh,  and  principally  for  the  sake 
of theclergy,  and  to  make  the  scriptures  more  intelligible 
to  them  and  to  the  people ;  a  measure  which  a  Roman  catho- 
lie  in  those  days  would  scarcely  have  adopted.  Prichard  also 
says  that  he  was  '*  sinceres.religionis  propagandss  avidissi-. 
mus ;"  and  as  Prichard  was  a  protestant,  and  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  England,  he  must  surely  mean  the  protestant; 
.  religion.  Rhese^s  other  works  are,  ^'  Rules  for  obtaining 
the  Latin  Tongue,*,  written  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and 
printed  at  Venice;  and  ^^De  Italics  linguie  pronuncia* 
tione,"  in  Latin,  printed  at  Padui.  There  was  likewise  in 
Jesus  college  library  a  MS  compendium  of  Aristotle's  Me* 
taphysics  in  the  Welsh  language  by  our  author,  in  which 
be  asserts,  what  every  ancient  Briton  will  agree  to,  that  this 
tongue  is  as  copious  and  proper  for  the  expression  of  phi- 
losophical terms,  as  the  Greek  or  any  other  language.  Se- 
veral other  valuable  tracts,  which  are  entirely  lost,  were 
written  by  Dr.  Rhese,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  great 
luminaries  of  ancient  British  literature.  By  Stradliog  in 
his  epigrams,  he  is  styled  '*  novum  aotiquss  linguse  lumen  ;** 
and  by  Camden,  <*  clarissimus  et  eruditissimus  vir  Joanneit 
David,*',  for  he  was  sometimes  called  John  David,  or  Davis.^ 
REEVES  (WiLUAif),.  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
166S,  and  educated  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1688,  and  M.  A.  in  1692^ 
and  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1694,  earl  Berkley  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Cranford  in  Middlesex,  and  he  obtaiied 
the  vicarage  of  St  Mary,  Reading,  in  17 1 1.  He  was  also 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne.  He  died  March  26,  1726,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  near  the.  altar 
in  St.  Mary's  church.  He  published  several  occasional 
sermons ;  and  after  his  de^th  a  collection  of  fourteen  were 
printed  in  1729,  from  his  MS.  which  he  bad  prepared  f(Mr 
the  press.  These  sermons  have  a  peculiar  cast  of  origi- 
iSaiity ;  and  the  author  was  considered  as  an  able  and  spi* 
rited  preacher.    The  first  sermon  in  the  volume,  ^*The 
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Cital  consequences  of  Bribery,  exemplified  in  Judas^  Matt 
xxvii.  3,  4."  was  first  preached  during  the  time  of  an 
election,  and  printed  at  a  low  price,  ,to  be  given  away : 
and  it  is  said  that  many,  on  bearing,  or  reading  it,  returned 
tbe  bribes  which  they  had  taken,  and  voted  another  way. 
He  published  also  a  valuable  work,  ^*  The  Apologies  of  the 
Father;^,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  right  use  of  the  Fathers/* 
Loud.  1709,  2  vols.' 

REGINALD  (Anthony),  a  Dominican  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  one  of  tbe  greatest  defenders  of  Thomism, 
and  the  doctrine  of  grace  efficacious  in' itself,  died  1676^ 
at  Toulouse.  His  principal  works  are,  a  small  theological 
treatise  '*  sur  la  o^lebre  distinction  da  8ens  compos6  et  da 
Sens  divis^ ;''  and  **  De  mente  Concilii  Tridentini  circa 
Gratiam  per  se  efficacem.*'  This  last  was  edited  by  Ar- 
nauld  ana  Quesnel,  in  1706,  folio.  * 

REGINO,  a  learned  Benedictine,  abbot  of  Prum  to* 
wards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  has  left  a  good  ^'Chro- 
nicle,"  in  the  collection  of  German  historians  by  Pbto- 
rius,  1583,  9  vols,  folio,  and  a  collection  of  canons  and 
ecclesiastical  rules,  entitled,  **  De  Disciplinis  ecdesiasti? 
cis,  et  de  Religione  Christiana.**    This  last  he  compiled  at 
the  solicitation  of  Rathbode,    archbishop  of  Treves^    to 
which  city  he  had  retired,  after  being  obliged  to  quit  his 
fbbey,  in  the  year  899.     M.  Baluze  has  published  an  ex* 
cellent  edition  of  this  collection,  with  notes,  in  1671,  8vo« 
Regino  died  at  Treves,  in  the  year  915.^ 
REGIOMONTANUS.     See  MULLER. 
REGIS  (Peter  Sylvan),  a  French   philosopher,  and 
great  propagator  of  Cartesianism,  was  born  in  Ageuois,  in 
1632.    He  cultivated  the  languages  and  philosophy  under 
the  Jesuits  at  Cahors,  and  afterwards  divinity  in  the  uni^ 
versity  of  that  town,  being  designed  for  the  church.     He 
made  so  uncommon  a  progress,  that  at  the  end  of  foor 
y^ars  he  was  offered  a  doctor's  degree  without  the  usual 
charges ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  became  him  to  accept  of 
it  till  he  had  studied  also  in  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.     He 
went  thither,  bpt  was  soon  disgusted  with  theology ;  and,  . 
as  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  drawing 
public  attention,  through  the  lectures  of  Rohault,  he  be*  • 
came  attached  to  it,  and  went  to  Toulouse  in  1665,  where 
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ht  read  lectures  on  the  subject  Having  a  clear  and  fluent 
manner,  and  a  facility  in  making  himself  undecstoodi .  be 
was  bonoured,  as  his  auditors,  by  the  i^iagistrates,  the 
learned,  the  ecclesiastics,  and  even  the  ladies,  who  all  af^- 
fected  io  abjure  the  ancient  philosophy.  In  1680,  he  re^ 
torned  to  Paris ;  where  the  concourse  about  him  was  such, 
that  the  Aristotelians  applied  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  thought  it  expedient,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  lectures ;  and  they  were  accordijigly  discon- 
tinued for  several  months.  The  whole  life  of  Regis,  how- 
ever, was  spent  in  propagating  the  new  philosophy.  In 
1690,  he  published  a  formal  system  of  it,  containing  la- 
gic,  metaphysics,  physics,  and  morals,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and 
written  in  French.  It  was  reprinted,  the  year  after,  at 
Amsterdam,  with  the  addition  of  a  discourse  upon  ancient 
and  modern  philosophy.  He  wrote,  afterwards  several 
pieces  in  defence  of  his  system ;  in  which  he.  had  disputes 
with  M.  Huet,  Du  Hamel,  Malebranche,  and  others.  His 
works,  though  abounding  with  ingenuity  and  learning,  have 
been  disregarded  in  consequence  of  the  great  discoveries 
and  advancement  in  philosophic  knowledge  that  have  been 
since  made.  He  died  in  1707.  He  had  been  chosen  mem* 
ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1699.  ^ 

REGIUS  (Urban),  or  le  aoi,  a  name  be  thought  pro- 
per to  change,  as  it  was  liable  to  be  applied. in  ridicule, 
was  a  learned  Reformer  of  the  16  th  century,  and  born  at 
Langenargen,  or  Arga  Longa,  in  the  territories  of  the 
counts  of  Mountfort.  Having  received  a  very  liberal  edu- 
cation, first  at  the  school  of  Lindao,  and  afterwards  at  that 
of  Fribonrg,  where  be  lived  with  ^  Zasius,  a  celebrated 
civilian  who  encouraged  his  diligence,  and  admired  him  for 
his  extraordinary  proficiency  and  amiable  manners,  he  went 
to  Basil  for  farther  improvement,  but  was  soon. attracted 
to  Ingoldstadt,  at  that  time  aTcry  famous  university,  and  un* 
der  the  direction  of  the  no  less  famous  John  Eckius.  Here 
Regius  read  lectures,  but  unfortunately  was  induced  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  some  youths  of  noble  families, 
and  provide  them  with  books  and  other  necessaries,  which 
theicparents  neglecting  to  pay,  h'e  was  obliged  to  give  up 
what  little  property  he  had  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
and  in  despair  of  assistance  to  carry  on  his  studies,  en- 
listed as  a  common  soldier.     In  this  plight,  however,  be 
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happened  to  be  discovered  by  Eckias,  who  procured  bis 
diichargey  and  prevailed  on  the  parenta  of  his  pupils  to 
discharge  all  arrears  due  to  him. 

Urban  then  returned  to  his  studies^  and  became  so  dis- 
tinguished, that  the  emperor  Maximilian,  passing  through 
Ingoidstadty  made  him  bis  poet-laureat  and  orator ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  made  professor  of  poetry  and  oratory  in 
that  university.  But,  having  applied  to  tbe  study  of  divi- 
nity, he  engaged  with  warmth  and  assiduity  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  times,  particularly  in  that  between  Luther 
and  Eckius,  in  which  be  inclined  to  Luther ;  but  unwilling 
to  give  personal  offence  to  bis  preceptor .  and  good  friend 
Eckius,  he  left  Ingoldstadt  and  went  to  Augsburgh,  where, 
at  the  importunity  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens,  be.  un- 
dertook the  government  of  the  church.  Here  be  departed 
farther  and  farther  from  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  soon 
joined  with  Luther  in  preaching  against  them.  In* his  opi<» 
nions,  however,  concerning  the  sacrament  and  original  aiup 
he  sided,  for  a  time,  with  Zuinglius,  in  consequence  of  a 
correspondence  in  which  that  reformer  explained  to  him 
the  grounds  of  hi^  belief.  In  his  preaching  against  errors 
so  general  as  those  of  popery  then  were,  he  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  appears  to  have  been  supported,  by  some  of 
the  principal  citizens,  one  of  whom  bestowed  on  him  his 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  Eckius,  both 
by  letters  and  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  endeavoured 
to  gain  him  ba^k  to  the  church,  but  his  principle  were 
fixed,  and  he  resisted  both  flatteries  and  promises. 

In  1530  there  was  a  diet  held  at  Augsburg,  at  which  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  was  present,  who  prevailed  on  Regius 
to  go  to  Lunenburg  in  his  dominions,  to  take  care  of  the 
church  there.  The  duke  highly  esteemed  him,  and  der 
clared  to  the  people  of  Augsburgh,  who  petitioned  for  his 
return,  that  he  would  a3  soon  part  with  his  eyes  as  with 
Regius,  and  maide  him  chief  pastor  of  all  the  churches  in 
his  domioioRt,  witban  ample  and  liberal  salary.  Here  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  a  useful  and  active  life  in 
preaching,  writing,  and  religious  conferences.  He  died 
May  23, 1541,  when  on  a  journey  with  the  duke  to  Hague- 
nau ;  the  place  of  his  death  is  said  to  be  Zell ;  but  we 
have  no  account  of  his  age.  He  had  often  wished  that  he 
might  die  a  sudden  and  easy  death,  which  happened  to  be 
the  case.  His  works  were  collected  in  3  vols,  folio :  the 
firjU  two  contain  the  pieces  he  published  in   Latin,  the 
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other  his  Gennan  compositions.  This  last  Tolume  was  af* 
<terwards  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  ^^  Vita  &  Opera  Urbani  Regiiy  reddita  per  Ernest^ 
Regtom/'  Norib.  1562.  Some  of  his  pieces  were  translated 
in  Uie  16th  century  into  English,  as  ^^  The  Seraaon  which 
Christ  made  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  &c.'^  157S,  4to.  ^<  A 
^declaration  of  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Christen  faythe, 
•&c."  1548.  <^  An  Instruccyon  of  Christen  fayth,  &c*^ 
1588,  translated  by  Fox  the  martyrologist.  '^  The  Olde 
Learnyng  and  the  New  compared,  &c."  1548,  8to.  **  Ex<- 
position  on  the  8Tth  Psalm,"  1594,  8vo.  '^  A  homily  of 
the  good  and  evil  Angdl,  &c"  1590,  8vo,  and  others. 
Besides  what  are  included  in  the  three  volumes  mentioned 
above,  John  Freder  of  Pomerania  published,  after  the  au* 
thor*s  death,'  a  work  of  his,  entitled  ^*  Loci  Theologici  ex 
patribua  &  scholasticis  neotericisque  coUecti." ' 

REGNARD  (John  Francis),  one  of  the  best  French 
comic  writers  after  MoUere,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  his  studies,  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  passion  for  travelling,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  He  went  to  Italy  first,  but 
was  (unfortunate  in  his  return  thence;  for,  the  English  ve»» 
sel  bound  for  Marseilles,  on  which  he  embarked  at  Genoa^ 
was  taken  in  the  sea  of  Provence  by  the  Barbary  Corsairs ; 
and  be  was  carried  a  slave  to  Algiers.  Having  some  ac<» 
quaintance  with  the  art  of  French  cookery,  he  procured  an 
offiee  in  his  master^s  kitchen.  His  amiable  manners  and 
pleasant  humour  made  him  a  favourite  with  all  about  him, 
and  not  a  little  so  with  the  women  ;  but  being  detected  in 
an  intrigfue  with,  one  of  them,  his  master  insbted  upon  his 
submitting  to  the*  law  of  the  country,  which  obliged  a 
Christian,  convicted  of  such  an  offence,  either  to  turn  Ma-* 
hometan,  or  to  suffer  death  by  fire.  Regnard,  however,  was 
saved  from  either  punishment,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
French  consul,  who  having  just  received  a  large  sum  foir 
hb  redemption,  sent  him  home,  about  1681.  ^ 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Paris,  before  he  set  out  to  visit 
Flanders  and  Holland,  whence  he  passed  to  Denmark,  and 
afterwards  to  Sweden.  Having  done  some  singular  piece 
of  service  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  this  monarch,  who  per- 
ceived that  he  was  travelling  out  of  pure  curiosity,  told 
him,  that  Lapland  contained  many  things  well  worthy  of 
•  f  •  • 
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observation;  and  ordered  hU  treasurer  to  accoiAniodaCe 
bim  with  whatever  be  wj^nted,  if  he  chose  to  proceed  thi- 
ther. Rl^nard  embarked  for  Stockholm,  with  two  other 
gentlemen  tbat  had  accompanied  him  from  France;  and 
went  as  far. as  Torpeo,  a  city  at  the  bottom  6f  the  Both-  ■ 
nic  Gulph.  He  went  up  the  river  Torneo,  whose  source  i% 
not  far  from  the  Northern  cape ;  and  at  length  pen^rated 
to'the  Icy  sea.  Here,  not  being  aUe  to  go  farther,  he  and 
bis  companions  engraved  these  four  lines  upon  a  rock : 

"  Gallia  nos  genuit,  Tidit  nos  AfHca ;  Gangem 
Hausimus,  Europamque  ociilis  lustravimus  omnem ; 
Cssibus  &  variis  acti .  temu|ue.  marique. 
Hie  taadcm  stetimus,  nobis  ubi  defmt  orbis." 

.  While  he  was  in  Lapland,  his  curiosity  led  him  to  inquire 
into  the  pretended  magic  of  the  country ;  and  he  waa: 
shewn  some  of  the  leartoed  in  this  black  art,  who,  not  suc- 
ceeding in  tbeir  operations  upon  him,  pronounced  him  a 
greater  magician  than  themselves.  After  his  return  to 
Stockholm,  he  went  to  Pdand,  thence  to  Viennsl,  and  from 
Vienna-to  Paris,  afiter  a  ramble  of  almost  three  years. 

He^now  settled  in  bis  own  country,  near  Dourden,  about 
eleven  leagues  from  Paris,  and  wrote  a  great  many  come- 
dies, which  were  acted  with  success,  particularly  his 
**  Gamester.*'  He  was  made  a  treasurer  of .  France,  and 
lieutenant  of  the  waters  and  forests,  which  enabled  him  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  pleasure  and  gaiety.  It  has  been  said 
that  lie  died  of  chagrin  in  his  52d  year,  Sept.  4,  1709,  and 
that  he  even  contributed  himself  to  shorten  his. days  ;  but 
bodi  these  reports  are  contradicted  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Diet  Hist.  (181 1),  and  bis  death  attributed  to  impru- 
dent conduct  after  taking  medicine.  The  best  edition  of 
bis  works,  which  consist  of  comedies  and  his  travels,  is  that 
of  Paris,  1790,  4  vols.  8vo,  with  notes.' 

AEGNIER  (MATHUaiN),  a  satirical  French  poet,  was  the 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Chartres,  by  a  sister  of  the  abb^  Des-> 
portes^  a  famous  poet  also,  and  was  bom  there  in  1573. 
He  was*  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  no  man  more  unfit 
or  unworthy,  for  such  were  his  debaucheries,  that  as  we 
learo  from  himself^  he  had  at  thirty  all  the  infirmities  of  old 
age.  Yet  tnb  did  not  prevent  his  obtaining  the  patronage 
of  cafdinalJoyeuse,  and  the  ambassador  Philip  de  Betbune, 
with  whom  he  was  twice  at  Rome,  in  1593  and  1601.      |i^ 

t  Pict  Hilt. 
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1604,  by  dieir  inflaeBce»  he  obtained  a  cenonryia  ibe 
church  of  Chartres ;  and  had  other  benefices*  and  abo  a . 
pension  of  2000  livres,  which  Henry  IV.  settled  on  him  m, 
1606,  all  which  he  spent  on  his  licentious  pleasures.  He 
died  at  Rouen  in  1613^  at  the  age  of  forty,  completely  de* 
bilitated  and  worn  out.  . 

He  was  the  first  among  the  French  who  succeeded  tn  aa*- 
tire ;  and,  if  Boileau  has  bad  the  glory  of  raising  that  spe^^ 
cies  of  composition  to  perfection  among  them,  it  may  be 
said  of  Regnier,  that  he  laid  the  foundation,  and  was  per- 
haps more  an  original  writer  than  Boileau.  He  u  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  Juvenal  and  Persios  for  his  model :  it 
is  certain,  that  he  has  in  some  places  imitated  Ovid,  and 
borrowed  largely  from  the  Italians.  While  pretending, 
however,  to  expose  vice,  much  of  that  impurity,  which  ran 
through  his  life,  crept  abo  into  his  writings.  Seventeen  of : 
hb  satires,  with  other  poems,  were  printed  afe  Rouen  in  < 
1614.  There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  his  works  at  Ley- 
den,  1652^  12mo;  but  the  best  ace  those  of  Rouen,  1729^. 
4to,  with  short  notes  by  M.  Brossette;  and  of. London,  1733, 
with  notes  by  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  one  of  l*onson*s  hand- 
some books  4to,  of  which  there  are  large  paper  copies.  ^ 

REGNIER  de  Marets,  or  Des-Marais  (Francis  8ua- 
phik),  a  French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1632  ;  and,  at 
fifteen,  distinguished  himself  by  translating  the  '*  Batva^ 
chomyomachia*'  into  burlesque  verse.  At  thirty,  be  went' 
to  Rome. as  secretary  to  an  embassy.  An  Italian  ode  of  iua 
writing  procured  him  a  place  in  the  academy  de  la  Crusea 
in  1667;  and,  in  1670,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  academy.  In  1684,  he  was  made  perpetual  secrn*- 
tary,  after  the  death  of  Mezeray ;  and  it  was  he  who  drew 
up  ell  those  papers,  in  the  name  of  the  academy,  against. 
Furetiere.  In  1668,  the  king  gave  him  the  priory  of  Gram- 
mont,  which  determined  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  function : 
and,  in  1675,  he  had  an  abbey.  His  works  are,  an  Ilaliaa 
translation  of  Anacreon^s  odes,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
academy  de  la  Crusea  in  1 692 ;  a  French  grammar ;  and 
two  volumes  of  poems,  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spa*  • 
nish.  He  translated,  into  French,  Tuliy  '*  De  Divinatione, 
&  de  Finibus ;"  and  Rodrigue's  ^*  Treatise  of  Christian  per- 
fection,"  from  the  Spanish.     He  died  in  17 IS,  aged  8^.' 

He  has  done  great  service  to  language^''  says  Vohaire, 
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'*  and  18  die  author  of  some  poetry  is  IVench  and  Ilaliafi. 
He  contrived  to  make  one  of  his  Itidian  pieoes  pass  for  Pe- 
trarch's ;  bat  he  could  not  hw^  made  his  French  verses 
pass  for  those  of  any  great  French  poet." ' 

.REID  (Thobiais),  a  Scotch  divine,  whose-  life^  however 
barren  of  incidents,  fixes  an  ara  in  the  histevy  of  modera 
pUIosopby,  was  born  April  86,  1710,  at  Stracben  in  Kin- 
catdiDesbire,  a  country  parish,  situated  about  twenty  miles 
fipom  Aberdeen,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tainsw  His  father,  the  rev.  Lewis  Reid,  was  minister  of 
that  parish  for  fifty  years.  His  mother  was  Margaret  Gre- 
gory,  one  of  the  twenty-nine  children  of  David  Gregory 
of  Kinnardie,  and  sister  to  James  Gregory,  •  the  inveoltor  of 
the  peflecttRg  telescope,  and  to  Davul  Gregory,  Savilism 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxfbrd.  Afber  two  years  spent 
at  the  parish  schoc^  at  Kincardine,  our  author  was  sent  to 
Aberdeen,  where  he  bad  the  advantage  of  prosecoting  his 
classical  studies  under  an  able  and  diligent  teacher ;  so  that 
about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  he  was  entered  a  student 
in  Marisdiid  College,,  under  Dr.  George  TurnbuU.  Tbe 
sessions  of  the  college  wereat  that  time  very  short,  and  tte 
education,  aocordiog  to  Dr.  Reid'a  own  aecount,  slight  and 
superficial. 

It  ^oes  not  appear  that  Z>r.  Reid  gave  any  early  indica- 
tions of  Aitwre  etoriraence.  His  industry,  however,  apd  mo* 
desiy,  were  codspieooas  from  his  childbood ;  and  it  was 
ibietbld  of  htm  by  the  parish  schoolmaster,  who  initiated 
hkn  in  the  first  principles  of  learning,  '^  that  he  would  turti 
out  to  be  a  man  of  good  and  well-wearing  parts,**  a  predic- 
tion which,  although  it  implied  no  flattering  hopes  of  those 
more  brilliant  eodowwents  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  tise  oonstitaents  of  genius,  touched  not  unhappily  Oh 
that  capacity  of  patient  thought,  which  contributed  so 
powerinlly  to  the  success  of  his  philosophical  researches. 
His  vesidence  at  the  unifversity  was  prolonged  beyond  the 
usual  term,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  to  the  office 
of  librarian,  which  bad  been  endowed  by  one  of  his  ances^ 
tors  about  a  century  before.  The  situation  was  acceptable 
to  him,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  indulging  bUt  pas^ 
•ien  for  study,  and  united  the  charms  of  a  learned  society 
with  the  quiet  of  an  academical  retreat^ 

la  1736,  he  resigned  tfab  office,  and,  accompanied  by 
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Dr.  John  Stewart,  afterwards  professor  of  mathematiGs  in 
Mariscbal  college,  and  author  of  a  **  CommeDtary  on 
Newton's  Quadrature  of  Curves/'  on  an  excursion  to  Eng- 
land. They  visited  together  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge^ and  were  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many 
persons  q[  the  first  literary  eminenca  His  relation  to  Da- 
vid Gregory  procured  him  a  ready  access  to  Martin  Folkes, 
whose  house  concentrated  the  most  interesting  objects 
which  the  metropolis  had' to  offer  to  his  curiosity.  At  Cam- 
bridge he  saw  Dr.  Bentley,  who  delighted  him  with  his 
leamiDg,  and  amused  him  with  his  vanity ;  and  enjoyed 
repeatedly  the  conversation  of  the  blind  mathematician 
Saunderson;  a.  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  to  which  he  has  referred  more  than  once  in  his  phi- 
losophical  speculations.  With  the  learned  and  amiable 
Dr.  Stewart  he  maintained  an  unitterrupted  friendship  till 
1766,  when  Mr.  Stewart  died  of  a  malignant  fever.  His 
death  was  ajccompanied  with  circumstances  deeply  affect- 
ing to  Dr.  Reid^s  sensibility ;  the  same  disorder  proving 
fatal  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  were  buried 
with  him  the  same  day  in  the  same  grave. 

In  1737,  Dr.  Reid  was  presented  by  the  King^s  college 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  living  of  New  Machar  in  that  county ; 
but  the  circumstances  in  which  he  entered  on  his  prefer- 
ment, were  far  from  auspicious.  The  intemperate  seal  of 
one  of  bis  predecessors,  and  an  aversion  to  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage, had  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  parishioners 
agaiost  him,  that  in  the  first  discharge  of  his  clerical  func- 
tions, be  had  not  only  to  encounter  the  most  violeut  oppo- 
sition, but  was  exposed  to  personal  danger.  His  unwearied 
attention,  however,  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  mildness 
and  forbearance  of  his  temper,  and  the  active  spirit  of  his 
bufaanity,  soon  overcame  all  these  prejudices ;  and  not 
many  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  called  to  a  different 
situation,  the  same  persons  who  bad  suffered  themselves  to 
be  so  far  misled,  as  to  take  a  share  in  the  outrages  against 
iiim,  followed  him  on  his  departure  with  their  blessings  and 
tears. 

Dr.  Reid*s  popularity  at  New  Machar  increased  greatly 
aft^r  bis  marriage,  in  1740,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his 
uncle  Dr.  George  Reid,  physician  in  London.  The  ac- 
commodating manners  of  this  excellent  woman,  and  her 
good  offices  among  the  sick  and  necessitous,  were  long  re- 
kaeq^eced  with  giatitude,  and  so  endeared  the  family  to 
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jtbe  n^ighboQifaoody  that  its  removal  was  regarded  ay  a 
general  oiisfortaBe.  The  simple  and  affecting  language  in 
which  some  old  men  expressed  themselves  on  this  subject 
deserves  to  be  recorded :  **  We  fought  against  Dr.  Reid 
when  he  came,  and  would  have  fought  for  him  when  he 
went  away.*' 

.  It  is  mentioned,  that  long  after  he  became  minister  of 
New  Machar^  he  was  accustomed,  from  a  distrust  in  his 
own  powers,  to  preach  the  sermons  of  Dr.Tillotson  and  Dr» 
Evans,  and  that  he  had  neglected  the  practice  of  compo- 
sition in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  in  the  earlier  part 
pf  his  studies.  The  fact,  says  his  biographer,  is  curious, 
when  contrasted  with  that  ease,  perspicuity,  and  purity  of 
style,  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Yet  during  his  resi« 
dence  at  this  place,  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  most  intense  study ;  particularly  in  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  laws  of  external  perception,  and  of  the 
other  principles  which  form  the  ground-work  of  human 
knowledge.  His  chief  relaxations  were  gardening  and 
botaqy,  to  both  of  which  pursuits  he  retained  his  attach- 
ment even  in  old  age.. 

The  first  work  published  by  Dr.  Reid  was  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  London  in  1748.  It  was  entitled 
^*  An  Essay  on  Quantity,  occasioned  by  a  Treatise  in  which 
simple  and«  compound  Ratios  are  applied  to  Virtue  and 
Merit,"  and  shews  plainly,  that  although  he  had  not  yet 
entirely  relinquished  .the  favourite  researches  of  his  youth, 
he  was  beginning  to  direct  bis  thoughts  to  other  objects. 
The  treatise  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this  paper  was  Dr. 
Hntcheson^s  ^'  Inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
beauty  and  virtue."  In  1752,  the  professors  of  King's 
college,  Aberdeen,  elected  Dr.  Reid  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, in  testimony  of  the  high  opinion  they  had  formed  of 
his  learning  and  abilities.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Aber« 
deeq,  he  projected  (in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Dr. 
John  Gregory)  a  literary  society,  whiqh  subsisted  many 
years,  and  produced  that  spirit  of  philosophical  research 
to  which  we  owe  the  writings  of  Reid,  Gregory,  Campbell, 
Beattie,  and  Gerard,  who  commuoicated,  in  this  society, 
sketches  of  their  works,  and  profited  by  the  remarks  mutu« 
ally  offered.  In  1763  be  was  invited,  by  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  accepted,  the  office  of  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  In  1764  he  published  his  ^*  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind}*'  which  was  succeeded,  after  a  long  interval. 
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ki  i795|  by  his  ^*  Essays  on  the  intellectual  Powers  el 
Man  f*  and  that  again^  in  1788,  by  the  '*  aetWe  Powers.** 
These,  with  a  masterly  *'  Analysis  of  Aristotle^s  Logic/* 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  lord 
Karnes's  Sketches,  comprehend  the  whole  of  Dr.  Reid*s 
publications.  The  interval  between  the  dates  of  the  first 
and  last  of  these  amount  to  no  less  than  forty  years,  al- 
though he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-eight  before  he 
ventured  to  appear  as  an  author.  Even  in  very  advanced 
life,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  unabated 
ardour  and  activity.  The  modern  improvements  in  che* 
mistry  attracted  his  particular  notice ;  and  he  applied  him-^ 
self,  with  his  wonted  diligence  and  success,  to  the  study 
of  these  and  its  new  nomenclature.  He  amused  himself, 
also,  at  times,  in  preparing  for  a  philosophical  society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  ^hort  essays  on  particular  topics, 
which  happened  to  interest  his  curiosity.  The  most  im-* 
portant  jof  these  were,  <<  An  examination  of  Dr.  PriesUey*ii 
opinion  concerning  Matter  and  Mind  ;*'  *'  Observations  on 
lAie  Utopia  of  sir  Thomas  More  ;'*  and  **  Physiological  re* 
flections  on  Muscular  motion.''  This  last  essay  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  read  by  the  author  to  his  associates,  a  few  monthtf 
before  his  death. 

While  be  was  thus  enjoying  an  old  age,  happy  in  some 
respects  beyond  the  usual  lot  of  humanity,  his  domestic 
comfort  suffered  a  deep  and  incurable  wound  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Reid.  He  had  had  the  misfortune  too  of  surviving, 
for  many  years,  a  numerous  family  of  promising  children ; 
four  of  whom  (two  sons  and  two  daughters)  died  after  they 
had  attained  to  maturity.  One  only  was  left  to  him,  Mrs. 
Carmichael,  then  the  wife,  now  the  widow,  of  Patrick 
Carmichael,  M.  D.  His  situation  at  this  period  cannot  be 
better  described  than  by  himself.  *<  By  the  loss,''  says  be, 
'*  of  my  bosom  friend,  with  whom  I  lived  fifty-two  years, 
I  am  brought  into  a  new  world  at  a  time  of  life  when  old 
habits  are  not  easily  forgot,  or  new  ones  acquired.  But 
every  world  is  God's  world,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the 
comforts  he  has  left  me.  Mrs.  Carmichael  has  now  the 
care  of  two  old  deaf  men,  and  does  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  plese  them ;  and  both  are  very  sensible  of  her 
goodness.  I  have  more  health  than  at  my  time  of  life  I 
had  any  reason  to  expect.  I  walk  about ;  entertun  my^^ 
self  with  reading  what  I  soon  forget  i  can  converse  v^th  one 
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persooy  if  he  articnlalet  distinctly^  and  is  withio  tea 
inches  of  my  left  ear;  go  to  church  without  hearing  one 
word  that  is  said.  You  know  I  nerer  had  any  pretensions 
to  vivacity ;  but  I  am  still  free  from  languor  and  emwi.^^ 

The  actual  and  useful  life  of  Dr.  Reid  was  tk^m  drawing 
to  a  conclusion.  A  violent  disorder  attacked  him  about 
the  end  of  September  1796;  but  does  not  seem  to  hare 
occasioned  much  alarm  to  those  about  him,  till  he  was 
tisited  by  Dr.  Cteghom,  who  soon  communicated  his  ap- 
prehensions in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gregory.  Among  other 
symptoms^  he  mentioned  particularly  <<  that  alteration  of 
voice  and  features,  which,  though  not  easily  described,  is 
so  well  known  to  all  who  have  opportunities  of  seeing  life 
dose.'*  Dr.  Reid's  own  opinion  of  his  case  was  probably 
Ibe  saaie  with  that  of  bis  physician ;  as  he  expressed  to 
him  on  bis  first  visit,  bis  hope  that  he  was  '*  soon  to  get  his 
dismission.**  After  a  severe  struggle,  attended  with  re-^ 
peated  stroken  of  palsy,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October  foU 
lowing. 

In  point  of  bodily  constitution,  few  men  have  been  more 
indebted  to  nature  than  Dr.  Reid.  His  form  was  vigorous 
and  athletic;  and  his  muscular  force  (though  he  was 
somewhat  under  the  middle  size)  uncommonly  great ; 
advantages  to  which  his  habits  of  temperance  and  exercise, 
and  the  unclouded  serenity  of  his  temper,  did  ample  jus- 
tice. His  countenance  was  strongly  expressive  of  deep 
and  collected  thought;  but  when  brightened  up  by  the 
fiMe  of  a  friend,  what  chiefly  caught  the  attention  was  a 
look  of  good  will  and  of  kindness.  A  picture  of  htm,  fo# 
which  he  consented,  at  the  particular  request  of  Dr.  Gre** 
gory,  to  sit  to  Mr.  Raeburn  during  his  last  visit  to  Edin-* 
burgh,  is  gc^nerally  and  justly  ranked  among  the  happiest 
performances  of  that  excellent  artist. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  Dr.  Reid's  character 
were  intrepid  and  inflexible  rectitude,  a  pure  and  devoted 
attachment  to  truth,  and  an  entire  command  over  his  pas- 
aiens.  In  private  life,  no  man  ever  maintained  more  emi- 
nently or  more  uniformly,  the  dignity  of  philosophy-; 
combining  with  the  most  amiable  modesty  and  gentleness^ 
the  noblest  spirit  of  independence.  As  a  public  teacher, 
he  was  distinguished  by  unwearied  assiduity  in  inculcating 
principles,  which  be  conceived  to  be  of  essential  import- 
ance to  human  happiness.  In  his  elocution  and  mode  of 
•nstruction,  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  attractive.     Such^ 
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%  wtte  ibe  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  bis  sij^e ; 

«ach  the  gravity  and  authority  of  his  character,  that  be 

:  was  always  listened  to  with  profound  respect,  and^  in  hit 

latter  years,  with  a  veneration,  which  age  added  to  gp^eat 

wisdom  always  inspires. 

All  that  is  valuable  in  this  sketch  has  been  taken  from 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  life  of  Dr.  Reid,  the  most  elaborate 
part  of  which  is  the  view  of  the  spirit  and  scope  of  Dr. 
Reid^s  philosophy.  We  have  long  regretted,  says  another 
able  critic,  that  the  writings  of  this  philosopher,  the  fifit 
who  in  the  science  of  Mind  deserves  the  title  of  interpreter 
of  nature,  should  be  so  little  known,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  kingdom ;  and  we  fondly  hope  that 
the  illustration  afforded  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  their  high  merits^ 
and  the  exposure  of  the  prejudices  which  have  been  raised 
against  them  by  bold  censurers,  who  never  took  the  pains 
to  understand  them,  will  pave  the  way  to  a  more  general 
diffusion  among  oar  countrymen  of  the  advantages  which  a 
careful  study  of  them  cannot  fail  to  produce. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  philosophy  of 
Reid  is  this ;  that  whereas  all  his  predecessors  in  the  study 
of  Mind  employed  themselves  in  forming  arbitrary  th^qries^ 
as  Descartes  in  the  study  of  the  material  world  accounted 
by  vortices  for  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Dr. 
^  Reid,  on  the  other  band,  adopted  the  inductive  method 
followed  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  by  an  examination  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind  of  which  we  are  conscious,  endea* 
voured  to  rise  to  the  general  laws  which  regulate  our  men- 
tal operations.  The  illustrations  which  Mr.  Stewart  has 
stated  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  following  this  method 
exclusively  in  the  study  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  of 
the  merit  of  Dr.  Reid  in  setting  the  first  example  of  this 
just  mode  of  inquiry,  and  of  his  success  in  the  proseoutioa 
of  it,  deserve  the  greatest  attention.  Mr.  Stewart  has 
classed  the  objections  stat^  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid 
under  four  heads.  1.  That  he  has  assumed  gratuitously, 
in  all  his  reasonings,  that  theory  concerning  the  humaa 
soul  which  the  scheme  of  materialism  calls  in  qpestioo. 

2.  That  his  views  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophical 
curiosity,  by  statin;^,  as  ultimate  foots,  phenomena  which 
may  be  resolved  into  principles  more  simple  and  general, 

3.  That  by  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  original  or  in« 
stinetive  principles,  be  has  brought  the  science  of  mind 
into  a  state  more  perplexed  and  unsatisfaclory  than  tbit  in 
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which  it  was  left  by  Locke  and  hiB  successoti.  4.  That 
bis  philosophy,  by  sanctiouiiig  an  appeal  from  .the  deotsions 
of  the  learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  is  unfavourable 
to  a  spirit  pf  free  inquiry,  and  lends  additional  stability  to 
popular  errors.  In  his  reply  to  these  objections,  Mr« 
Stewart  baa  not  only  set  the  merit  <of  tbe  writings  which  he 
defends  in  a  clearer  light,  but  has  taken  occasion  to  add 
various  illustrations,  which  will  not  a  little  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  writings  to  those  who  for  the  first  time  un« 
dertakeit. 

The  merit  of  the  writings  of  Reid,  with  regard  to  the 
future  labours  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  mind,  by  illustrating  the  true  mode  of  philoso- 
phishig,  and  setting  the  first  example  of  tbe  practice,  is 
the  chief  point  which  Mr*  Stewart  has  endeavoured  to  illus-' 
trate.  But  there  is  another  species  of  utility  possessed  by 
these  writings  which  deserves'  to  be  pointed  out ;  their  un- 
rivalled efficacy  in  leading  a  young  mind  t^  think.  By  the 
perspicuity  of  es:pression  which  Reid  employs,  and  the 
uncommon  clearness  of  bis  conceptions,  he  excites  the 
reflection  of  his  readers  upon  their  own  mental  operations 
so  skilfully,  that  they  are  scarcely  sensible  of  tbe  exertion^ 
And  unquestionably  the  finest  school  for  this  most  impor-> 
tent  and  difficult  of  all  acquirements,  the  power  of  reflect* 
ing  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds^  is  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Reid.  ^ 

REIGNY  (Louis  Abel  Beffroi),    commonly    called 

Cousin  Jaques,  a  very  eccentric  Ft'encb  writer,  was  born 

at  Laon  Nov.  6,  1757.     From  his  eighteenth  to  his  twenty* 

second  year,  he  taught  rhetoric  and  the  belles  lettres  in 

several  colleges,  and  came  to  Paris  in  1770,  where  he  was 

.made  a^  member  of  tbe  Mus^e  and  of  the  Lyceum  of  arts. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Bretagne,  and  of 

aaoy  other  learned  societies,  all  which  seem  to  indicate 

uBsputation  and  talents.     The  former  be  employed  eveiy 

.  ^eans  to  acquire,  but  appears  in  general  to  have  been  more 

ambauous  of  tem|iorary  than   lasting  fame,  and   thought 

himself  very  successful  when  he  puzzled  the  wits  of  Paris 

with  the  strange  titles  of  his  publications*     In   1799  he 

began  to  publish,  in.  a  periodical  form,  what  be  called 

*'  Dictionuaire  des  hommes  et  des  choses,^'  which  his  bio« 

1  LiCe  by  Mr.  Stewart.—- Other  Taluable  remarks  and  particularx  may  be  fteea 
in' Dr.  G\eig*»  Sopplefnent  to  the  Bncyclopsedia  Britannica  ;  and  Porbes*t  Lifo 
^  BcaUie.— Baldwin*!  Literary  Journal,  &^  &c.  &c. 
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gcapher  styles  a  whimsical  work,  without  infernifog  us  ia 
what  respect.  Something  political  seems  to  have  entered 
into  its  composition,  as  after  he  had  published  several 
numbers,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  police.  He  tried  bis 
talents*  likewise  on  the  theatre ;  and  if  success  be  a  proof 
of  merit,  had  no  reason  to  complain.  His  plays  were^ 
1.  **  Les  ailes  de  I'amour,"  which  was  performed  at  tbraa 
theatres.  2.  ^^  Le  club  des  bonnes  gens/*  played  117 
times  at  Feydau,  and  often  reprinted  at  Paris.  3.  <'  His^ 
toire  universelle/*  a  comic  opera,  played  87  times  at 
Feydau  in  1790  and  1791.  4.  ^'Nicodeme  dans  la  Lane,*' 
represented  S73  times.  5.  <<  La  petite  Nanette,''  &c« 
and  other  operas,  which  were  all  successful,  and  of  which 
he  also  composed  the  music,  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
style. 

His  other  publications  were,  6.  **  Petites  maisons  da 
Parnasse,'*  Bouillon,  1783,  8vo,  a  collection  in  prose  and 
verse»  mostly  original,  but  some  borrowed.  7.  *^  MaU 
borough,  Tarlututa,  Hurlaberla,*'  3  vols.  8vo ;  with  the  con-« 
tents  of  this  we  are  unacquainted,  as  well  indeed  as  with 
ihose  of  the  following.  8.  **  Les  Lunes,"  Paris,  1785^ 
1787,  24  vols.  12mo,  of  which  two  editions  were  published,. 

9.  **  Le  Courier  des  Planetes,"  Paris,  1788,  1790,  10  vols. 

10.  <<  Les  Nouvelles  Lunes,"  Paris,  1791,  8vo.  11.  <^  Le 
Consolateur,''  ibid.  1792,  3  vols.  8vo.  12.  ^' La  Consti- 
tution de  la  Lune,*'  ibid.  1793.  13.  ^<  Testament  d*ua 
electeur  de  Paris,*'  ibid.  1795.  14,  **  Precis  historique  de 
la  prise  de  la  Bastille,"  ibid.  1789,  which  is  said  to  have 
gone  through  seventeen  editions.  1 5.  ^^  Histoire  de  Franca 
pendant  trois  mois,'*  ibid.  1789,  8vo.  This  fertile  writer 
died  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  in  April  18J[0.^ 

REINECCIUS  (Rbinier),  a  learned  German,  was  a 
native  of  Steinheim,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Melancthon,  and  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  the 
nniversities  of  Frankfort  and  Helmstadt  till  his  death,  in 
1595.  His  chief  publications,  on  history  and  genealogy^ 
in  which  he  was  profoundly  versed,  are,  **  Syntagma  de 
Familiis  Monarcbiarum  trium  priorum,*'  1574;  "  Familifla 
Regnm  JudsBorum;"  ^<  Chronicon  Hierosolyroitantim ;'' 
'^  Historia  Orienulis ;*'  ^^  Historia  Julia,"  3  vols,  folio; 
**  Methodus  Legendi  Historiam."  * 

REINESIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  philosophic  Ger- 
maUt  was  born  at  Gotba,  a  city  of  Tburingiai  in  1587.. 

«  DicU  HUt  «  Moreri. 
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ile  ftts  a  pbysician ;  but  applied  himself  to  polite  Hteratnrey^ 
in  which  he  chiefly  excdled.  After  practising  physic  in 
other  places,  he  settled  at  Alteoburg  for  several  years,  and 
was  made  a  burgo-master.  At^last,  havtog  been  raised  to 
be  counsellor  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  went  to  reside 
at  Leipsie  ;  where  he  also  died  in  1667.  One  of  his  let<- 
ters  relates  many  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  shews  him 
to  have  met  with  many  Texations ;  though,  as  will  appear 
afterwards,  be  was  more  than  ordinarily  upon  his  guard, 
that  he  might  not  be  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  world. 

He  wrote  a  piece  or  two  upon  subjects  of  his  own  pro« 
fession  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  his  works  relate  to  pbilo* 
logy  and  criticism,  among  which  are  **  Variarum  Lectio- 
num  libri  tres,*'  in  4to.  Bayle  says,  he  was  one  of  those  < 
philologers  who  know  more  than  their  books  can  teach 
them ;  whose  penetration  enables  them  to  draw  many  con- 
sequences, and  suggests  conjectures  which  lead  them  to 
the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures ;  who  dart  a  light  into 
the  gloomy  places  of  literature,  and  extend  the  limits  of 
ancient  knowledge.  By  his  printed  letters,  it  would  ap«- 
pear  that  he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle ;  that  he  answered 
very  learnedly  whatever  questions  were  brought  to  him; 
•nd  that  he  was  extremely  skilled  in  the  families  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  in  the  study  of  inscriptions.  A  great  eulogium 
18  given  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned  and  political 
works,  by  Grssvius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  second  edi<- 
tion  of  Casaubon's  epistles,  dated  Amsterdam,  August  31» 
1665,  and  by  Haller  and  Saxius.  He  partook  of  the  libe** 
lality  which  Lewis  XIV.  shewed  to  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  of  Europe,  and  received  with  the  present  a  very 
obliging  letter  from  Colbert;  which  favour  he  returned, 
by  dedicating  to  him  his  <<  Observations  on  the  Fragment 
of  Petronius,''  in  1666.  The  religion  of  Reinesius  was 
Mspeeted  to  be  of  the  philosophical  kind.^ 

REINHOLD  (Erasmus),  an  eminent  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Salfeldt  in  Thuringia,  a  pro« 
▼ince  in  Upper  Saxony,  the  1 1  th  of  October,  1511.  He 
studied  mathematics  und^r  James  Milichi  at  Wittemberg^ 
in  which^university  he  afterwards  became  professor  of  those 
sciences,  which  be  taught  with  great  applause.  After 
writing  a  number  of  useful  and  learned  works,  be  died 
February  19,  1553,  at  43  years  of  age  only.     His  writings 

1  QmL  DicU— NiccroD,  toI.  XXX.— Saxii  Onomastico** 
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are  chiefly  the  followiog  :  1.  ^^  TbeoriaB  nov«  Planetarum 
G.  Purbachii/*  augmented  and  illustrated  with  diagrams 
.and  Scholia  in  8vo,  1542;  and  again  in  1580.  In  this 
work,  among  other  things  worthy  of  notice^  he  teaches  (p. 
75  and  76). that  the  centre  of  the  lunar  epicycle  describes 
an  cmal figure  in  each  monthly  period,  and  that  the  orbit 
of  Mercury  is  also  of  the  same  o?al  figure.  2.  <'  Ptolomy's 
Almagest/'  the  first  book,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version, 
and  Scholia,  explaining  the  more  obscure  passages,  1549, 
8vo.  .At  the  end  of  p.  123  he  promises  an  edition  of 
<Theon's  Commentaries,  which  are  very  useful  for  under- 
standing Ptolomy's  meaning ;  but  his  immature  death  pre- 
vented Reinbold  from  giving  this  and  other  works  which  he 
bad  projected.  3.  '^Prutenicse  Tabulse  Coelestium  Mo« 
tuum,*'  1551,  4to.;  again  in  1571  ;  and  also  in  1585. 
Reinbold  spent  seven  years  labour  upon  this  work,  io 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  munificence  of  Albert,  duke 
of  Prussia,  from  whence  tlie  tables  had  their  name.  Rein- 
bold compared  the  observations  of  Copernicus  with  those 
of  Ptolomy  and  Ilipparchus,  from  whence  he  constructed 
these  new  tables,  the  uses  of  which  he  has  fully  explained 
in  a  great  number  of  precepts  and  canons,  forming  a  com- 
plete introduction  to  practical  astronomy.  4.  *' Primus 
liber  Tabularum  Directionum ;"  to  which  are  added,  the 
**  Canon  Fcecundus,"  or  Table  of  Tangents,  to  every 
•minute  of  the  quadrant ;  and  New  Tables  of  Climates,  Pa^ 
jallels,  and  Shadows,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the 
aecond  Book  of  the  Canon  of  Directions;  1554,  4tQ. 
Reinbold  here  supplies  what  was  omitted  by  Regiomonta- 
nus  in  his  Table  of  Directions,  &c.;  sliewing  the  finding 
of  the  sines,  and  the  construction  of  the  tangents,  the  sines 
being  found  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  to  the  ra- 
dius 10,000,000;  and  he  produced  the  Oblique  Ascensions 
^  from  60  degrees  to  the  end  of 'the  quadrant.     He  teacbts 

k  also  the  use  of  these  tables  in  the  solution  of  spherical 

•problems. 

'Reinbold  prepared  likewise  an  edition  of  many  other 
.works,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Emperor's  Privilege, 
•prefixed  to  the  Pmtenic  Tables ;  such  as,  Ephemerides  for 
several  years  to  come,  computed  from  the  new  tables; 
Tables  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  several  Fixed  Stars,  for 
many  different  climates  and  times;  the  illustration  and 
establishment  of  Chronology,  by  the  eclipses  of  the  lumin- 
aries, and  the  great  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  and  by 
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thd  appearsnce  of  comets,  &c. ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Caleo* 
dat;  the  History  of  Years,  or  Astronomical  Calendar; 
^*  Isagoge  Spberica,**  or  Elements  o£  the  doctrine  of  tb« 
Primnm  Mobile ;  **  Hypotj^oses  Orbiom  Ccelestittniy'*  of 
the  Theory  of  Planets  ;  Construction  of  a  Ne«r  Quadrant ; 
the  doctrine  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Triangles ;  Commen- 
taries on  the  work  of  Copernicus;  also  Commentaries  on 
the  15  books  of  Euclid,  on  Ptolomy's  Geography,  and  oft 
the  Optics  of  Alhazen  the  Arabian.  Reinhold  ako'made 
Astronomical  Obiervations,  but  with  a  wooden  quadrant, 
which  observations  were  seen  by  Tycho  Brahe  when  he 
passed  through  Wittemberg  in  1575,  who  wondered  that 
so  great  a  cultivator  of  astronomy  was  uot  furnbhed  with 
better  instruments. 

Reinhold  left  a  son,  named  also  Erasmus  after  himself, 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  physician  at  Salfeidt.  He 
wrote  a  small  work  in  the  German  language,  on  Subter*- 
ranean  Geometry,  printed  in  4to  at  IJlrfiirt,  £575.  H* 
wrote  .also  concerning  .the  New  Star  which  appeared  in 
Cassiopeia  in  1572;  with  an  Astrological  Prognostication,, 
publishiadin  1374,  in  the  German  language.^ 

REISKE  (John  James),  an  extraordinary  scholar,  and 
equally  extraordinary  man,  who  has  furnished  us  with  very 
curious  memoirs  of  his  life,  was  bom  Deo.  25^  1716,  at 
Zorbig,  a  small  town  near  Leipsic,  of  ancestors  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  except  that  his  grandfather  was  an  inn* 
keeper.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Zorbig  until 
ten  years  old,  then  was  removed  to  Soscben,  where  a  gen- 
tleman, to  whom  be  afterwards  in  gratitude  dedicated  his 
remarks  on  the  **  Tusculan  questions/'  brought  him  very 
forward.  Thence  he  went  to  school  at  Halle,  where  be 
complains  of  the  length  of  the  prayers,  and  of  the  ignorance 
of  bis  teacher,  who  knew  nothing  of  Latin.  In  1733  he 
removed  to  the  university  of  Leipsic ;  but  instead  of  'at- 
tending to  Greek,  mathematics,  and  polite  literature,  gave 
himself,  <<  in  an  evil  hour,"  to  Rabbinical  learning,  and 
Arabic  Such,  however,  was  his  ccconomy,  that  although 
during  the  five  years  he  remained  here,  he  received  from 
home  only  two  hundred  dollars,  he  contrived  not  enly  to 
live,  but  to  purchase  most  of  the  Arabic  books  th«i;  ex- 
tant,' and  in  1736  he  bad  read  them  all.  The  last  year, 
indeed,  he  obuined  a  scholarship  of  twenty  dollars  a-year, 

*■  Htttioo*!  DictMoarf,— >Morfri. 
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ivUeb  be  intgbt  bave  enjoyed  longer,  bad  be  not  in  1 739 
dccermioed  to  visit  Holland,  wtthoot  erer  considering  bow 
be  was  to  travel  without  money.  He  set  ont,  bowever, 
firom  Leipstc  to  Lunenburg  in  tbe  common  wageon,  and 
tbence  by  tbe  Elbe  to  Hamburgh,  wbere  be  visited  Reima«» 
ros,  who  at  first  received  btm  coolly,  but  on  discovering 
Iris  learning,  gave  him  letters,  and  became  bis  fast  friend ; 
■or,  be  adds,  did  tbe  worthy  men  of  Hambnrgb  send  him 
penniless  on  the  way. 

.  On  bis  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  be  was  well  received  by  a 
friend  of  bis  mother's,  who  bad  married  a  linen*draper 
there.  Next  day  be  visited  Dorville,  to  whom  he  bad  m 
letter  of  recommendation  from  professor  Wolfe.  DorriHa 
offered  him  600  florins  a-year  to  Jive  with  him  and  be  bis 
amanuensis ;  but  Reiske  told  him  that  be  was  not  come  to 
Holland  to  make  bis  fortune,,  which  be  could  have  done 
better  in  his  own  country,  but  to  look  for  Arabic  manu^ 
scripts.  Dorville  seemed  surprized  and  a  little  angry  at 
such  an  answer  from  a  man  who  had  not  a  shilling ;  but 
afterwards,  Reiske  says,  '^  we  were  very  good  friends, 
though  I  wonder  we  did  so  well  together,  for  we  wer9 
much  of  the  same  temper,  hasty,  passionate,  and  self- 
willed.''  He  then  ^went  to  Leyden,  where  he  bad  the  mor* 
tification  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  provision  in  Holland 
for  strangers,  that  it  was  vacation  time,  that  the  scholars 
were  all  gone,  and  the  library  quite  inaccessible.  He 
contrived,  however,  to  pick  up  a  livelihood^  by  being 
corrector  of  the  press  for  Alberti's  Hesycbius,  and  giving 
a  few  lessons,  when  he  could  procure  pupils.  Atlengra 
be  got  introduced  to  Schultens,  who  allowed  him  to  copy 
Oriental  MSS.  at  his  house,  and  teach  his  son  Arabia  At 
the' desire  of  Schultens,  he  applied  himself  to  tbe  Arafoio 
poets,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  ^'  Moallskat"  ia 
ITi-O;  but  they  did  not  quite  agree  about  some  passages 
in  it,  and  this  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe  misunderstandtng 
between  them.  In  the  mean  time  he  made  a  oatalogpie  of 
Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Leyden  library,  a  work  which  em*^ 
ployed  him  somQ  months,  and  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  nine  guilders,  about  eighteen  shillings ! 

All  this,  however,  he  called  ^*  going  on  well,"  and  pro* 
ceeds  to  date  bis  misfortunes  from  his  displeasing  the 
friends  of  Burman.  When  Burman  sent  his  ^*  Petronius^ 
to  press,  he  was  old  and  bed-ridden,  and  the  correction  of 
the  work  fell  upoii  Reiske.    He  made  some  alterations  iii 
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the  first  volatile,  vi^ioh  Barman  lived  to  see  and  was 
pleased  with ;  but  happening  to  take  some  greater  liberties 
with  the  text  of  Petronius,  in  the  second,  all  Burman^s 
friends  became  his  enemies ;  bis  scholars  deserted  him,  and 
Dorvilie  broke  with  him.  Peter  Burman,  the  son,  wrote 
a  {Mrefaoe  against  Reiske,  which  he  answered  in  the  '^  Acta 
Eroditornm."  Daring  his  residence  here,  as  he  savi  no^ 
thing  was  to  be  done  in  divinity,  he  made  some  progress 
in  the  study  of  physic,  and  intended  to  retnm  home  and 
praotise ;  but,  he  informs  us,  ^'  straigbtness  of  circum-* 
stances,  oddness  of  humour,  and  the  love  of  Arabic, 
always  kept  him  from  it.^' . 

Two  things  determined  him  to  leave  Holland,  the  one 
was  that  he  had  offended  Schultens  by  some  remarks  on 
the  study  of  Arabic;  tihe  other,  that  in  the  thesis  which  be* 
wrote  for  his  medical  degree,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
materialism;  but  having  got  this  degree  June  10,  1746,' 
he  bade  adieu  to  Holland.    After  a  long  apostrophe  in 
admiration  of  Holland,  which,  he  says,  he  wishes  he  had 
never  seen,  or  never  left,  he  informs  us  that  while  with' 
Dorville,  he  translated  into  Latin,  some  small  French  tracts, 
which  that  author  inserted  in  his  **  Miscellanea  Critica  *^* 
made  collections  for  him  from  MSS.  or  other  literarv  cu« 
riosities ;  translated  his  *^  Cbarito''  into  Latin,  and  collated 
the  copy  which  Dorfille  had  received  from   Coccbi  at 
FkMrence.    They  quarrelled,  however,  because  Dorville  not ' 
only  altered  some  parts  of  this  translation,  but  obliged 
Jleiske  to  do  the  same  himself  before  his  face. 

After  some  stay  at  his  native  place  Zorbig,  where  he 
could  find  no  opportunity  of  settling  advantageously,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Leipsic.  In  1747,  he  tdls  us  he 
was  made  professor  for  the  publication  of  a  tract,  entitled ' 
"  De  principibus  Mahummedanis  literarum  laude  claris.'' 
From  tbia  Mme  he-lived,  during  many  years,  in  want  and 
obsomrity,  frequently  not  Knowing  where  to  get  bread  to 
eat.  What  he  did  get,  he  sa3rs,  was  hardly  earned,  by 
private  instrectton,  writing  books,  correcting  for  the  press, 
translations,  and  working  for  reviews ;  and  thus  he  went 
oo  from  1746  to  1758  «. 

*  Th€  reader  «iU  wonder  how  Reiike  a  reader  of  books,  as  well  as  a  writai^  . 

GoaM  be  in  sncti  want  with  so  many  and  would   often   bay  them  without 

ooodpaUfNiS'    As  a  corrector  of  the  thinking  whether  be  should  have  money 

press  alone,  be  wonld  have  done  very  enough  left  to  huy  next  day's  dinner, 

vsif ;  what  ruined  faiai  wai»  his  bein^  )3esides  this»  he  had  the  rage  of  pnb« 
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:  In  the.  mean,  time,  in  1748,  he  wrote  his  **  Vragnmta^ 
4e  epocba  Arabum,  &c/'  for  which  he  was.  made.  Arabic 
prpfessor,  but  in  this  office  he  complaips  of  being Tewarded 
by  an  ill-paid  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  a  bookseller  at  Leyden  agreed  with 
him  for  a  publication  of  Abulfeda's  History  in  Latin  aad 
Arabic :  the  first  sheet  was  accordingly  printed,  and  made 
him  known  in  France  and  England ;  and  the  whole,  he 
s^ys,  would  have  followed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  quarrel 
with  Schultens.  Keiske  appears  to  have  had  an  extraordi^ 
nary  propensity  to  quarrelling,  ^nd  being  a  reviewer,  was 
not  sparing  of  the  means,  by  reviewing  in  an  arrogant  and 
petulant  style  the  works  of  those  persons  with  whom  he 
was  living  in  ^apparent  friendship.  He  even  unblushingly 
avows  that  a  sort  of  revenge  led  him  to  speak  ill  of  the 
works  of  some  of  his  friends.  He  speaks  at  the  same  time 
of  the  bitter  remorse  with  which  he  reflected  on  his  treat- 
ment  of  Scbultens,  who  ^*  had  been  a  father  to  him,"  ac- 
knoyirledges  the  acid  of  youthful  pride  which  uiixed  with 
bis  criticisms,  and  yet  talks  of  being  influenced  by  the 
^  conscience  and  duty"  of  a  reviewer ! 

Among  the  works  which  he  performed  for  bread,  and 
invita  Minerva^  were  a  translation  of  the  life  of  Christina 
from  the  French,  and  an  index  to  the  translation  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  aqademy  of  inscriptions.  Those  which  he  wrote 
con  amore  were  his  criticisms  in  the  Leipsic  Act$,  which 
were  very  numerous,  his  '^  Greek  Anthology,"  and  in 
1754  the  first  part  of  his  ^*  Annales  Moslemici,"  dedicated, 
to  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  who,  as  he 
says,  did  not  thank  him,  and  he  sold  only  thirty  copies. 
After  a  little  Arabic  effusion,  called  **  Risalet  Abit  Wali- 
cit,"  he  began  his  "  Animadversiones  ad  autores  Graacos," 
and  printed  five  volumes  of  them,  which  cost  him  1000 
ihalerSf  of  which  he  never  saw  more  than  100  agaiu..  ^'  I 
have,  however,"  he  says,  <<  enough  for  five  volumes  more, 
and  should  go  quietly  out  of  the  world,  if  I  could  ouce  see 
them  printed,  for  they  9seflos  ingemi  mci  (ihat  is  supposiqg 
it  to  be  allowed  that  my  genius  has  any  flowers) ;  and  sure 
I  am,  that  little  as  their  worth  is  now  knowo,.  and  puich  as 
they  have  been  despised,  the  time  will  come  when  party 
and  jealousy  shall  be  no  more,  and  justice  will  be  done 

liflbiD^  thiogy  which  mouldered  away  buy  leather,  and  send  it  to  Zorbis* 
in  a  dark  room,  and  besides  this  he  where  &he  sold  it  by  retail.  Note  by 
liad.hi8  motfaer  to  keep.     He  used  to     Mrs«  Reiske. 
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ibdBi.-^SbouId  they  come  out  in  my  life*tiaie;  it  will  pay 
me  for  all  my  trouble  r  if  they  should  not,  an  ever-waking 
God  will  take  care»  that  uo  impious  hand  seises  on  my 
work,  and  makes  it  his  own.  Possibly  there  may  arise 
some  honourable  God-fearing  man,  who  may  hereafter 
publish  them  unadulterated  to  my  posthumous  fame,  and 
forthe.  good  of' literature  :  such  is  my  wish,  such  are  my 
prayers  to' God,-*-and  he  will  hear  those  prayers.** 

In  1755,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Gotsched's  society  of 
life  fine  arts.  This  produced  two  small  papers,  which  are 
inthe  Transactions  of  that  society,  aud  an  acquaintance 
with  his  wife^  the  sister  of  Prdbst,'  who  came  with  him  to 
Leipsici  Her  modesty^  goodness  of  heart,  and  love  of 
learned  men^  caught  his  heart ;  but  the  war  broke  out,  and 
he  did  not  marry -till  nine  years  after.  In  1756  he  made  a 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic  coins  in  the  library  at  Dresden, 
and  translated  Thograi  in  a  couple  of  days.  It  came  out 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  containing  accounts  of  the  Ara- 
bic poets.     There  were  only  two  hundred  copies  printed. 

The  war  now  raged  very  fiercely  all  over  Saxony,  and  poor 
Reiske  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  Ernesti's  generosity, 
who  gave  him  bis  table  for  two  years;  but  in  1758,  his 
fortunes  took  a  surprizing  and  most  une^tpected*  turn,  and 
he  was  made  independent,  by  being  appointed  rector  of 
the  school  of  St  Nicholas.  This  he  tells  us  he  had  had  an 
omen  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  for,  rising  on  new 
year's  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  was  his  con-^ 
stant  custom,  to  pursue  his  translation  of  Libanius's  letters^ 
be  found  that  he  had  come  to  a  letter  written  to  Atlatolius^ 
and  the  first  word  he  read  was  Anatolius.  <'Now,"  says 
be,  ^' thought  I,  the  year  is  come  in  which  God  will  let 
the  light  of  his  countenance  shine  upon  thee;  and  in  five 
weeks  after  Haltaus  (his  predecessor)  died/' 

About  1763  be  translated  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides 
into  German,  and  married  Mrs.  Reiske,  a  woman  of  great 
literary  accomplishments.  In  17.68  he  issued  proposals  for 
his  edition  of  Demosthenes,  which  forms  the  first  two  vo- 
lumes of  his  "  Oratores  GraBci,"  On  this  occasion  we  have 
an  interesting  note  from  Mrs.  Reiske.  **  When  the  work 
went  to  press,  only  twenty  thalers  of  the  subscription 
money  bad  come  in.  The  good  man  was  quite  struck  down 
with  this,  and  seemed  to  have  thrown  away  all  hope.  His 
grief.  weu(  to  my-  soul,  aad  I  comforted  bim  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  persuaded  bim  to  sell  my  jewels,  which  he  at 

Vol.  XXVI.  K 
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length  came  intOi  after  I  had  convinced  him  that  a  few 
shining  stones  were  not  necessary  to  my  happiness."  The 
work  at  length  appeared  in  1770.  His  *^  Theocritus,*^  pub- 
lished in  1765,  he  calls  a  bookseller's  job,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  the  best  of  his  critical  efibrts.  It  was  published  in 
2  voiSk  4to,  to  which  he  would  have  added  a  third,  could 
he  have  agreed  with  his  bookseller.  His  *^  Plutarch''  and 
^'  Dionysius  Halicarnassensts"  were  also  edited  by  him  for 
the  booksellers ;  but  the  ^'  Oratores  Grssci"  was  the  work 
of  his  choice,  and  one  on  which  his  reputation  may  safel|r 
rest. 

Reiske  died  August  14,  1774.  Much  of  his  character 
may  be  learned  from  what  he  has  himself  told  us.  Mrs. 
Reiske,  who  completes  his  memoirs,  attributes  to  him  a 
high  degree  of  rectitude,  and  adds,  that  he  often  blamed 
himself  in  cases  where  he  deserved  no  blame,  and  always 
thought  he  ought  to  be  better  than  he  was.  He  tliought 
ill  of  mankind,  and  we  have  seen  that  some  part  of  his  own 
practice  was  not  very  well  calculated  to  lessen  that  bad 
opinion  in  other  minds.  When  speaking  of  bis  ill-treat- 
ment of  Schultens,  who  had  accused  him  of  irreligion,  he 
denies  this,  and  adds,  **  the  worst  he  could  say  of  me,  Atfp* 
pify  for  me,  was,  that  I  was  a  proud,  insolent,  and  ungrate* 
ful  young  man.'' 

Mrs.  Reiske  informs  us  that  his  unexampled  love  of  let^" 
ters  produced  oot  only  all  the  works  he  has  published,  and 
all  the  MSS.  he  left  behind  him ;  but  every  man  who- had 
any  thing  to  publish,  might  depend  upon  bis  countenance 
and  protection.  He  gave  books,  advice,  subscription,  even 
all  that  he  bad.  Nay,  he  made  up  to  several  people  thai 
had  treated  him  ill,  only  in  order  that  he  might  make  their 
works  better*  He  was  also  a  man  of  great  charity.  As  a 
scholar  his  character  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  prolix 
detail  of  his  various  knowledge.  He  had  read  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  and  all  the  Arabic  ones,  more  than 
once,  and  was  likewise  acquainted  ^th  the  best  Italian, 
French,  English,  and  German  writers.  He  read  Tillot- 
son's  and  Barrow's  sermons  constantly,  and  used  to  trans- 
late them  for  his  wife  into  French.  His  memory  was  so 
wonderful  that  he  remembered  all  he  had  heard,  and  could 
repeat  a  sermon  he  bad  heard  almost  verbatim.  In  the  last 
days  of  his  life  he  called  all  his  learned  works  trifles.  *^  All 
these  troublesome  labours,"  said  he,  **  cannot  preserve  me 
from  thj^  judgment  seat,  at  which  I  must  soon  appear— -my 
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'^\y  eooAdtoce  pvodaeds  from  the  thoughts  of  having 
•liwd  uprightly  before  God." 

His  oomnerce  with  the  learned  was  most  extensive^  . 
'Among  his  correspondents  he  enooief ates  Abresch,  Atberti, 
Albintts,  Askew,  Bandini,  Bartholomei,  Bernard,  Bian- 
coni,  Bilder,  Bondami  Findlejr,  Gesner,  Gronovius,  Ha- 
Tercamp,  Hemsterhuys,  Micbaelis,  Osel,  cardinal  Quirini, 
•Reimarus,  Sebusch,  Wolfe,  and  Wittembacb.  Of  some 
of  these,  however,  he  speaks  with  little  respect.  Of  bis 
jiforks,  twe^ty^seven  of  whieh  are  enumerated  by  Harles, 
we  have  iloiiced  the  prioctpaL  He  wrote  bis  own  life  as 
far  as  1771,  which  was  continued  by  Mrs.  Reiske,  and 
published  in  \fi%} 

RELAND  (H^ldriak),  an  eminent  orientalist,  was  born 
at  Ryp,  a  village  in  North- Holland,  July  17,  1676*.     His 
father  ^oi^^^inister  of  that  village,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Alkmaar,  and  then  to  Amsterdam,  in  which  last  city 
Reland  was  educated  with  great  care ;  and  at  eleven  years 
of  age,  having  passed  through  the  usual  courses  at  school, 
was  placed  in  the  college  under  Surenhuaius.  During^three 
years  of  study  under  this  professor,  he  made  a  great  pro<^ 
gress  in  the  Hebi^ew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  lan^ 
guages ;  and  at  his  leisure  hours  applied  himself  to  poetry, 
in  which  he  was  thought  to  succeed.     At  fourteen,  he  was 
sent  to  Utrecht ;  where  he  studied  under  GrsBvius  and 
Leusden,  acquired  a  morje  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  oriental  tongues,  and  applied  himself  also  to  phfloso^ 
phy,  in  which  he  afterwards  took  the  decree  of  doctor. 
At  seventeen,  he  entered  upon  divinity  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Witsius  and  others ;  but  did  not  abandou 
the  oriental  languages,  which- '^re  always  his  favourite 
study.    Aftey  he  had  resided  si^t  years  at  Utrecht,  his  fa* 
Cher  sent  him  to  Leyden,  to, continue  his  theological  stu- 
dies undet  iVederic  Spanheich  and  others ;  where  be  soon 
veceived  the  offer  of  a  professorship  at  Linden^  either  in 
philosophy  or  the  oriental  languages*    This  he  would  have 
accepted,  though  only  two  and  twenty ;  but  his  father's 
ill  state  of  health  would  not  allow  him  to  remove  so  far  from 
Amsterdam.     In  1 699,  *  be  was  elected  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Harderwick,  but  didHfiot  continue  tb^re  long ;  for, 
king  William  having  reoo|afiinended  him  to  the  magistrates 

•  *■  •  , 

J 1 .  Life  as  ab»ve,  in  Utf's  fyrM^,  ^U:  VIL— Harks  de  yitis  philolof ontiB« 

vol.  IV.— Saxii  OomBast. 
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of  Utrecht/ be  was  offered  in  1701  the  professonhip  oT 
oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  rea- 
dily accepted.  In  1703,  he  took  a. wife,-  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  In  1713,  a  society  for  the  advancement 
of  Christian  knowledge  was  established  in.  England,  as  was 
.  that  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  the 
year  after ;  of  both  which  Relaiid  became  a  member.  He 
died  of  the  small-pox,  at  Utrecht,  Feb.  5,  1718,  in  his 
forty-second  year.  He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion, and  of  great  humanity  and  modesty,  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  bad  a  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  bis  time. 

He  wrote  and  published  a  great  number  of  works,  in 
order  to  promote  and  illustrate  sacred  and  oriental  learn- 
ing ;  the  chief  of  which  are  these :  '^  Oe  Religione  Mo- 
hammedica  libri  duo^'*  1,705,  12mo.     The  first.%;>ok  con- 
tains a  short  account  of  the  faith  of  the  Mahometans,  in 
an  Arabic  manuscript  with  a  Latin  translation  ;  the  second 
vindicates  them   from   doctrines   and  imputations  falsely 
charged  apon  them.     A  second  edition,  with  great  addi- 
tions, was  printed  in  1717,  12mo.     *'  Dissertation  urn  Mis- 
cellanearum  Partes  Tres,'*  1706,  1707,  170S,  12mo.  These 
three  parts  are  not  always  found  together.    They  comprize 
thirteen  dissertations  upon  the  following  curious  subjects: 
*••  De  situ  Paradisi  Terrestrts  ;'*  "  De  Mari  Rubro ;"  "  De 
Monte  Garizim ;"   "  De  Ophir  f '   *'  De  Diis  Cabiris  ;** 
«<  De  Veteri  Lingua  Indica;'*  *<  De  Samaritanis;*'  '^De 
Reliquiis  veteris  lingue  Persies ;"  *^  De  Persicis  vocabulis 
Talfnudis;*'  ^'Dejure  Militari  Mohammedanorum  contra 
Chrittianos  bellum  gerentium ;''  ^'  De  Unguis  Insularum 
quarundam  orientalium  y**  *^  De  Unguis  Americanis  ;"  *^  De 
Gemmis  Arabicis."     His  next  work  was,  *^  Antiquitates 
Sacrse  Veterum  Hebraeorum,"  1708,  12mo;  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  1717,  12itio,  there  being  mauy  additions. 
He. then  published '^  Dissertationes  Quinque  de  Nummis 
veterum  Hebraeorum,  .qui  ab  inscriptarum  literarum  forma 
Samaritaui  appellantur.    Accedit  dissertatio  de  marmoribus 
Arabicis  Puteolanis,'M709,  12rao.     But  his  greatest  work 
was  ^'Pals^stinaex  monuo^ntis  veteribus  illustrata,  &  char- 
tis  Geograpbicis  accuratioribus  adornata,**  Traject.  1714, 
9  vols.  4to.    This  edition  is  superior  in  all  respects  to  that 
of  Nuremberg,  1716,  4to.     <*  De  Spoliis  Templis  Hiero- 
sblymitani  in  areu  Titiano  Romse  conspicuis  liber,  cum 
figuris,"  1716,  l2mo. 
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Reland  published  many  smaller  things  of  his  owD|  among 
"which  were  Latin  poems  and  orations;  and  was  also  con« 
cerned  as  an  editor  of  books  written  by  others.  His  works 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  neatly  printed.' 

REMBRANDT  (Van  Ryn),  an  eminent  painter  and 
engraver^  was  born  at  a  village  near  Leyden,  in  1606. 
The  real  name  of  his  family  was  Gerretsz,  but  from  having 
resided  early  in  life  at  a  village  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  he  obuined  that  of  Van  Ryn.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  have  very  few  particulars.  His  father  was  a 
miller.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education  at  ^eyden,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  earliest  instruction  as  a 
painter  to  Jacques  Vanzwaoenburg.  He  afterwards  studied 
under  Peter  Lastman  at  Amsterdam,  under  whose  name  a 
*  print  is  in  circulation,  which  the  author  of  the  supplement 
to  the  works  of  Rembrandt  denominates  **  Lot  and  his 
Daughter/'  but  which  is  intended  to  represent  Judah  and 
Tamar.  Had  this  print,  says  Rembrandt-s  late  biographer, 
been  in  fact  the  production  of  Lastman,  it  would  have  ap* 
peared  that  Rembrandt  had  been  much  indebted  to  hisipre- 
jceptor,  as  well  for  the  manner  of  his  execution  in  his  etch* 
sngs,  as  for  the  style  of  bis  design  ;  but  it  is  the  work  of 
Van  Noordt,  probably  after  a  design  of  Lastn>an,  and  is 
eertaipily  posjterior  in  point  jof  lime  to  many  of  those  of 
Rembrandk. 

Rembrandt  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  having  taken 
a  picture  to  the  Hague,  and  offerecl  it  for  sale  to  an  able 
connoisseur ;  who,  conscious  of  his  merit,  treated  him  with 
kindness,  and  gave  him  a  hundred  florins  for  iL  By  this 
incident  both  himself  and  the  public  were  made  acquainted 
with  his  worth  ;  and  hence  arose  the  repuxation  and  sue** 
cess  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  Incessant  occupation  soon 
crowded  upon  him,  and  many  pupils  applied  for  admission 
into  bis  school,  with  each  of  whom  he  received  100  florins 
a  year;  and  whose  copies  of  .his  pictures  he  not  unfre- 
quently  sold  as  originals,  after  bestowing  a  short  time  upon 
them  himself.  By  these  means,  aided  by  incessant  in- 
dustry, and  the  sale  of  etchhigs,  which  he  produced  with 
,  great  facility  and  skill,  he  accumulated  considerable 
wealth  :  his  income,  according  to  Sandrart,  being,  for  a 
length  of  time,  at  least  2500  florins  yearly. 

3  Oen.  DicL— Niceron,  vol.  I.— Burmao  Trajcct.  Erudit.— Saxii  OnQmatt. , 
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His  plaeeof  residence4  ddring  this  focclwiAil^dtifiiftdl^ 
bis  talents, .  was  Amsterdam,  where  his  peouliaritiefrpi^r 
cured  hiia  the  ctbaracter  of  a  humourist,  wbUstthisiabilitiev 
astonished  and  delighted  his  contempoiraries,  aadf<he  pro* 
duced  those  works  which  still  gratify  succeeding 'a^es.  The 
peculiarities  of  his  jaind  are  as  much  obserrable  >ia  j^b# 
manner  of  producing  his  effects,  as  in  the  choice  of  the' 
materials.  The  exeoution  of  his  earlier  works  was  in  » 
style  higbly  Ilaiboured,  with  great  neitness,  and  patient 
completion  of  th^  figures ;  such  is  that  of  the  picture  ol 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  at  Mr.  Angerstein's.  As  he 
advanced  in  arl^  he  took  liberties  with  the  pencil,  wrought 
with  all  the  broad  fulness  of  the  brush,  and  left  the  touch 
undistnrbM :  he  evtn  employed  the  stick,  the  pallet-knifei 
or  his  fingeiv,  accordingly  as  they  were  most  capable  of 
prodndng  the  effect  he  desired  when  seen  at  a  proper 
distance,  diaregasdtng  the  appearatice  of  the  work  upon  a 
closer  inaction. 

.  In  his  pictures  is  eithibited  a  total  inattention  tp  the  taste 
of  the  antique ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
ridicule,  and  to  have  jocosely  denominated.  ajCoUaotion  of 
old  armour  and  rich  dresses,  which  he  had  c€liactisd»i^nd 
emjfloyed  to  study  and  paint  from,  **  his  antiquesi\'  .i'Ghjese 
he  evidently  used  As  his  models,  though  frequently  iri  most 
heterogeneous  combination ;  but  by  an  innate  power  of  seiz«* 
ing  the  most  striking  effects  produced  by  light  and  shade, 
superadded  to  the  most  perfefet  mastery  over  the  materials 
of  the  pallet,  he  always  excited  an  interest,  either  by  ori^^ 
ginality  or  beauty. 

It  i^  not,  however,  the  approval  of  his.pow^r  in  the  tech* 
nical  part  of  the  art,  which  can  or  ought  to  aatisfy.tbe  ob- 
server of  the  works  of  Rembrandt.  He  was^  says  Fuseli,  a 
meteor  in  art.  Disdaining  to  acknowledge  the  usual  la%rs 
of  admission  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  he  boldly  foi^d  his 
own  keys,  and  entered  and  took  possession  of  a  most  con- 
spicuous place  by  his  own  .power.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
genius  of  the  first  class  in  whatever  is  not  immediately  re- 
lated to  form  or  taste.  In  spite  of  the  ipost  portentous  de* 
formity,  and  without  considering  the  spelt  of  his  chiaro- 
scuro, such  were  his  powers  of  nature,  such  the  grandeur, 
pathos,  or  simpUcity,  of  his  composition,  from  the  most 
elevated  or  extensive  arrangement  to.the  meanest  or  molt 
homely,  that  the  most  untutored  and  the  best  cultivated 
eye,  pkin  commta  sense  and  the  most  refined  sensibility. 
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dwell  on  them  equftlly  enthi^Iled.     Sbakspeare  alone  ex- 
cepted, no  one  combined  with  such  transcendant  ex.cel- 
IcDce,  so  many,  in  all  other  men,  unpardonable  faults,  and 
reconciled  us  to  them.     He  possessed  the  full  empire  of 
]ight  and  shade,   and  the  tints  that  float  between  them. 
He  tinged   bis  pencil  ivith  equal  success  in  the  cool  of 
dawn,  in  the  noon-tide  ray,  in  the  vivid  flash,  in  evanes- 
cent   twilight,   and  rendered   darkness  visible.    Though 
made  to  bend  a  steadfast  eye  on  tbe  bolder  pbaenoroena  of 
nature,  yet  he  knew  bow  to  follow  her  into  her  calmest 
abodes,  gave  interest  to  insipidity  or  baldness,  and  plucked 
a  flower  in  «very  desert.    Tew  like  Rembrandt  knew  bow 
to  improve  an  accident  into  a  beauty,  or  give  importance 
to  a  trifle.     If  ever  be  had  a  master,  he  had  no  followers. 
Holland  was  not  made  to  comprehend  his  power  :  tije  sue-' 
ceediog  school  consisted  of  colourists,  content  to  tip  tfae^ 
cottage,  tbe  hamlet,  the  boor,  the  ale-pot,  the  shambles,* 
and  the  haze  of  winter,  with  orient  hues,  or  the  glow  of 
setting  summer  snns. 

Mr.  Daulby,  who^  in  his  late  ^*  Catalogue  of  the  works  of 
Rembrandt,''  has  appreciated  his  character  with  great  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity,  and  differs  not  much,  upon  the 
whole,  from  Mr.  Fuseli,  observes,  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Rembrandt  as  a  historical  painter,  his  portraits 
are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  accuracy 
of  his  pencil  insured  a  striking  resemblance,  whilst  bis  skill 
in  tbe  management  of  light  and  shadow,  and  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  harmony  and  effect  of  his  tints, 
enabled  him  to  give  to  his  subjects  an  appearance  of  reality 
so  striking,  as  in  some  instances  to  have  actually  imposed 
on  the  senses  of  the  spectators.  Thus,  a  picture  of  his 
maid-servant  placed  at  the  window  of  his  house  in  Amster- 
dam, where  be  fixed  his  permanent  residence  about  1630, 
is  said  to  have  deceived  tbe  passengers  for  several  days. 
This  {act  is  at  least  authenticated  by  De  Piles,  who  bad  the 
curiosity  when  he  was  in  Holland,  to  inquire  after  this 
picture,  and  finding  it  was  well  penciled,  and  possessed  a 
great  force,  purchased  it,  and  esteemed  it  as  one  of  the 
highest  ornaments  of  his  cabinet.  All  Rembrandt's  pictures 
can  be  purchased  only  at  very  high  prices.  There  are 
many  fine  specimens  of  them  in  this  country,  and  tnany  in 
the  royal  collection  at  Paris.  We  know  not,  however, 
whether  Rembrandt's  merits  are  not  more  familiar,  in  ore- 
neral,  from  his  prints,  than  from  his  pictures.     Of  tbese» 
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iBFer  since  bis  time,  collections  have  been  formed  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  even  the  emulation  of  sovereigns  has 
been  excited,  and  the  treasures  of  royalty  expended  in  their 
acquisition. 

.  His  prints,  which  are  partly  etchings,  ^  and  partly  en-< 
gravings,  performed  with  the  point  of  the  graver  in  a  sin- 
gular manner,  have  all  that  freedom  of  touch,  spirit,-  and 
greatness  of  effect,  discoverable  in  his  paintings,  supposing 
them  tp  be  assisted  by  the  variety  of  colours.  Considering 
the  great  quantity  of  etchings  which  he  made,  we  cannot 
suppose  they  should  be  all  equally  well  executed,  or  equal 
in  value.  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  has  resolved  the  excellence  of 
Rembrandt  as  a  painter  into  colouring  only,  observes  that 
bis  prints,  deprived  of  this  palliative,  have  only  his  infe- 
rioc. qualifications  to  recommend  them.  These,  be  states, 
are,  expression  and  skill  in  the  management  of  light,  exe- 
cution, and  sometimes  composition.  His  expression  has 
most  force  in  the  character  of  age.  He  marks  as  strongly 
as  the  hand  of  time  itself.  He  possesses  too,  in  a  greac 
degree,  that  inferior  kind  of  expression,  which  gives  its 
proper  and  characteristic  touch  to  drapery,  fur,  metal, 
9ind  every  object  he  represents.  His  management  of  light 
consists  chiefly  in  making  a.  very  strong  contrast,  which  has 
often  a  good  effect ;  and  yet  in  many  of  his  prints  there  is 
no  effect  at  all ;  which  gives  us  reason  to  think,  he  either 
bad  no  principles,  or  published  such  prints  before  his  prin- 
ciples were  ascertained.  His  execution  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self. .  It  is  rough,  or  neat,  as  he  meant  a  sketch,  or  a 
finished  piece  ;  but  always  free  and  masterly.  It  produces 
its  effect  by  strokes  intersected  in  every  direction ;  and 
comes  nearer  the  idea  of  painting,  than  the  execution  of 
any  other  master. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  coUectorship  that  exhibits 
more  caprice  than  that  of  prints  in  general,  or  of  Rem- 
brandt^s  prints  in  particular,  which  appears  by  the  different 
estimation  in  which  the  same  subject  is  held,  merely  on 
account  of  a  slight  alteration  in  some  unimportant  part. 
Mr.  Daulby  instances  this  in  the  Juno  without  the  crown, 
the  Coppenol  with  the  white  back-ground,  the  Joseph 
with  the  face  unshaded,  and  the  good  Samaritan  with  the 
horse^s  tail  white,  which  are  regarded  as  inestimable ; 
whilst  the  same  subjects,  without  these  distinctions,  are 
considered  as  of  little  comparative  value.  Strutt  mentions 
f  hat,  in  consequence  of  a  coqa mission  from,  an  eminent  col? 
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lector,  he  gave  forty-six  euineas  for  the  Coppenol  with  the 
white  back-ground,  i.  e.  before  it  was  finished  ;  when,  the 
same  evening,  at  the  same  sale,  he  bought  a  most  beautiful 
^pression  of  .the  same  print  finished,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  black  back-ground,  &c,  which  had  an  address  to  Rem-, 
brandt  at  the  bottom,  written  by  Coppenol  himself  (for  he 
was  a  writing-master  of  Amsterdam,  and  this  print  is  his 
portrait),  for  fourteen  g^iineas  and  a  half.  In  the  second 
instance,  he  adds,  that  he  exceeded  his  commission  by  the 
half  guinea ;  but  in  the  first  did  not  ,reach  it  by  nearly 
twenty  guineas.  Mr.  Daulby  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Rembrandt,  ifho  loved  money,  availed  himself  of  this  hu- 
mour in  collectors.  The  facility  with  which  he  could 
change  the  effect  of  his  etchings,  by  altering,  obliterating, 
or  working  on  them  again,  enabled  him  to  provide  sufficient 
amnsemeut  for  his  admirers ;  and  hence  varieties  frequently 
occur  which  are  not  easily  explicable.  He  is  even  said  to 
have  frequently  suffered  himself  to  be  solicited  before  he 
would  consent  to  dispose  of  them  ;  and  it  is  a  well-attested 
fact,  that  the  print  of  '<  Christ  healing  the  sick,^*  usually 
denominated  the  *^  Hundred  Guelder,"  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  refused  to  sell  an  impression  of  it  under  that 
price.  Of  this  print  we  mfiy  remark  that  it  is  generally 
esteemed  the  chef  iPceuore  of  Rembrandt,  being  highly 
finished,  the  characters  full  of  expression,  and  the  effect 
of  the  chiaroscuro  very  fine.  Gilpin  mentions  twenty  gui- 
neas, as  the  price  of  a  good  impression  of  this  print ;  Mr. 
Daulby  thirty,  to  which  twenty  more,  we  are  assured,  must 
now  be  added.  Captain  Baillie  purchased  the  plate  in 
Holland,  and  retouched  it  for  publication,  in  1776,  at  four 
guineas  to  subscribers,  aixd  five  to  non-subscribers.  It  has 
since  been  cut  up,  but  there  are  impressions  of  the  two 
groups  from  the  left  extremity,  one  above  the  other. 
Rembrandt's  rarest  and  most  expensive  portraits  are  those 
of  Wtenbogardus,  called  in  Holland,  *^  the  Goldweigher,^' 
and  in  France  "  the  Banker;''  Van  Tol,  the  advocate,  sold 
as  high  as  fifty-guineas  ;  and  the  burgomaster  Six,  of  equal 
value.  This  burgomaster  was  Rembrandt's  particular  friend 
and  patron,  and  had  the  largest  collection  of  his  prints 
that  ever  was  formed  in  his  life- time.  Strutt  gives  340 
^s  the  number  of  Rembrandt's  prints  ;  but  the  largest  col- 
lection known,  that  of  M.  De  Burgy,  at  the  Hague,  col- 
lected between  the  years  1728  and  1755,  consisted  in  the 
whole,  including  the  varjeties,  of  655  prints. 
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This  great  artist  died  at  Amaterdam  id  1688,  or^  iccord« 
ingto  some^  in  1674.  Tiie  little  koown  of  bis  personal 
character  is  not  favourable.  He  was  extremely  fond  q£ 
money,  and  noi  very  scmpulous  in  bis  mode  of  procuring! 
it.  He  is  also  represented  as  being  fond  of  low  company ; 
a  degrading  taste,  which  seldom  fails  to  afFect  a  man*s  pro- 
fession, whatever  it  may  be.^ 

REMIGIUS,  or  REMI  (St.),  a  celebrated  archbishop 
of  Lyons  in  the  ninth  century,  and  grand  almoner  to  the 
emperor  Lotharius,  succeeded  Amolo,  in  the  above  see, 
about  the  year  858  or  854.  There  being  other  prelates  of 
this  name,  we  find  some  confusion  as  to  their  actions  and 
writings  ;  bnt  it  is  supposed  to  be  this  St.  Remigius,  whO| 
in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  wrote  an  answer  to 
tbe  three  letters  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  and  others,  ia 
which  be  defends  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  on  grace  and 
predestination,  which  he  apprehended  to  have  been  at*- 
tacked  by  tbe  condemnation  of  Godescalc,  This  answer 
may  be  found  in  the  ^^  VindtcisB  Predestinationis  et  Gra^ 
tise,'*  1650,  2  vols.  4to,  and  in  the  Library  of  tbe.Fathers; 
as  also  a  translation  by  the  same  author,  **  On  tbe  con-* 
demnation  of  all  men  in  Adam,  and  the  deliverance  of 
some  by  Jesus  Christ."  He  presided  at  the  council  of 
Valence  in  the  year  855,  and  others  of  the  same  kind} 
and,  after  founding  some  pious  institutions  died  Oct.  28, 
in  the  year  875.  Others  of  his  works  are  in  the  **  Library 
of  the  Fathers.';* 

REMIGIUS,  or  REMI  (St.),  a  very  celebrated  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  was  bo^i  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  heir 
to  great  wealth.  He  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rheims  about 
the  year  460;  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and 
virtue,  converted  and  baptised  king  Clovis,  and  died  about 
January  23,  in  the  year  533.  Some  Letters,  and  a  Testa«* 
ment,  in  tbe  library  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  Marlot's  History 
of  Rheims,  are  attributed  to  him.^ 

REMIGIUS  of  Auxerre,  was  a  learned  French  Bene-* 
dietine  monk  in  the  ninth  century,  and  brought  up  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain,  at  Auxerre,  whence  he  derived  that 
appendix  to  his  name  by  which  he  is  distinguished.     Hav4 

)  PtIkingion.^Daulh3r>i  '<  Deicriptive  CatelofuV  1796,  4to  and  Svo.  -« 
Struu'a  JJictiooary. — GilpiD*s  Essay  oq  Prials. — ArgeDvillc,  vol.  III.— Sir  J. 
Reynolds's  Works;  see  Index. 

»  Cave,  vol.  I. — Dnpin. 

>  Cave,  TO).  I.— Fabric.  Bibl.  Ut.  Med. 
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log  iDftde  ^at  proficiency  in  profane  and  sacred  literal 
ture^  fae^was  appointed  principal  teacher  in  the  schoolv 
belongilig.to  his  monastery,  and  afterwards  taught  at  Rheims 
with  great  reputation,  until  he  went  to  Paris,  and  opened 
the  first  public  school  in  that  city,  after  learning  had  sunk 
under  the  rairages  of  th^  Normans.  His  works  are,  1« 
^*  Commevtarius  in  onnes  Davidis  Psaimos,''  Cologne^ 
}i;36,  a  methodized  collection  of  opinions  from  the  fathers^ 
2.  **  Enarrationes  in  posteriores  XL  minores  Propheta»,'* 
Antwerp,  1545,  with  the  ^*  Commentaries'*  of  Oecume* 
nius  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  Epistles^ 
and  those  of  Arethas  upon  the  book  of  Revelation ;  and 
■^*  Expositio  Missa;."  A  '1  Commentary  upon  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,"  t)as  been  also  ascribed  to  him,  but  on  doubt- 
fal authority.  It  is  mm^. certain  that  he  left  behind  hia 
<^  A  Commentary  ^a  the.  Musical  Treatise  of  Marttanus 
Capella,*'  which  is  among  the  MSS;  in  the  king  of  France*a 
library.  No.  5304.^ 

RKNAU  D'ELISAGARAY  (Bernard),  an  able  naval 
architect,  was  born  in  1652,  in  Beam,  descended  from  the 
ancient  house  of  Elisagaray  iu  Nararre.     The  count  de 
Vermandois,  admiral  of  France,  engaged  his  services  in 
1679,  by  a  pension  of  &  thousand  crowns;  and  his  opinion 
concerning  the  construction  of  ships  was  preferred  to  that 
of  M»  Duguesne,   even  by  that  gentleman  himself.      In 
consequence  of.  this,  Renau  received  orders  to  visit  Brest 
and  the  other:  ports,  that  he  might  instruct  the  ship-bail<- 
ders,  whose  sotia  o£  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old  he  taught 
to  build  the  largest  ships,  which  had  till  then  required  the 
experience  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.     Having  advised  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1^80,  he  invented  bomb*boats 
for  that  expedition,  and  thexifidertaking  succeeded.  After 
the  admiral's*  decease,  M.»  Vauban  placed  M.  Renau  in  a 
situation  to  conduct ijlasieges  of  Cadaquiers  in  Catalonia, 
of  Philipsburg,  Ma(ra|Rha,  and  Frankendal.     In  the  midst 
of  this  tumultoous  life  be  wrote  his  ^^  ThSorie  de  la  ma- 
noeuvre des  Vaisseaux^I'  which  was  published  1689,  8vo. 
TheUag,  as  a  reward-for  M.  Renau's  services,  made  him 
captain  of  a  ship,  with  orders  that  he  should  have  free  ac- 
cess to,  and  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  ge- 
nerals, an  nnliaiited  inspection  of  the  navy,  and  authority 
to  teach  ^be  gfficers  any  new  methods  of  his  invention ;  .to 

'  OlBve,  tt\,  I, — Dahlia.' 
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which  was  added  a  pension  of  12,000  livres.  The  gvand 
master  of  Malta  requested  his  assistance  to  defend  that 
island  against  the  Turks,  who  were  expected  to  besiege 
it ;  but  the  siege  not  taking  place,  M.  Renau  went  back 
to  France,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  counsellor  to 
the  navy,  and  grand  croix  of  St  Louis.  He  died  Sept. 
30,  1719.  He  had  been  admitted  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1699.  He  has  left  several 
Letters,  in  answer  to  the  objections  raised  by  Huygens  and 
Bernouilli  against  his  Theory  abovementioned.  He  was  a 
man  of  reflection,  read  little,  but  thought  much;  and,  what 
appears  a  greater  singularity,  he  meditated  more  deeply 
wnen  io  the  midst  of  company,  where  he  was  frequently 
found,  than  in  solitude,  to  which  he  seldom  retired.  He 
was  very  short,  almost  a  dwarf,  but  adroit,  lively,  witty, 
brave,  and  the  best  engineer  which  France  has  produced^ 
except  M.  de  Vauban. ' 

RENAUDOT  (Eusebius),  a  French  writer,  very  learned 
10  Oriental  history  and  languages,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1646  ;  and,  being  taught  classical  literature  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt,  afterwards  en r 
tered  into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  where  he  did 
not  continue  long.  His  father  being  first  physician  to  the 
.dauphin,  he  was  early  introdued  to  scenes,  where  his  parts, 
his  learning,  and  his  politeness,  made  him  admired.  His 
reputation  was  afterwards  advanced  and  established  by  se- 
veral learned  works,  which  he  published.  In  1700,  he  at- 
tended cardinal  de  Noailles  to  Rome ;  and  received  greal 
honours,  together  with  the  priory  of  Frossey  in  Bretagne, 
from  pope  Clement  V.  Returning  by  Florence  be  was 
iionoured  in  the  same  manner  by  the  great  duke  ;  and  was 
also  .made  a  member  of  the  academy  de  la  Crusca.  On  his 
returii  to  France  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters^ 
and  composed  a  great  number  of  learned  dissertations, 
which  are  printed  in  the  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,"  of  which  be  was  a  member,  as  well  as  of  the 
French  academy.  He  died  in  1720.  Voltaire  blames  him 
.for  having  prevented  Bayle's  dictionary  from  being  printed 
in  France.  This  is  very  natural  in  Voltaire  and  Voltaire's 
followers ;  but  it  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  Renaudot, 
that,  while  his  love  of  learning  made  him  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  learned  Protesunts,  bis  cowardly  bigotry  prer^ 

1  Chaufepie.-T-Dict.  II bt. 
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vented  bim  from  avowing  the  connection*  Not  tong  before 
Dr.  Pocock's  death  that  eminent  orientalist  received  a  letter 
from  Renaudot,  in  which  he  professes  a  very  high  esteeot 
for  the  doctor,  desires  the  liberty  of  consulting  him  in  all 
the  doubts  that  should  occur  in  preparing  bis  ^*  Collection 
of  Liturgies/'  &c.  and  promises^  in  return  for  this  favour, 
to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  preserve  a 
perpetual  memory  of  the  obligation  ;  yet,  when  the  above 
work  appeared,  he  travelled  out  of  his  way  to  reproach 
Dr.  Pocock  with  a  mistake,  which  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
that  could  be  discovered  in  his  writings. 

Renaadot  bequeathed  his  extensive  library  to  the  abbey, 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  His  works  are,  a  collection  of 
controversial  pieces  on  the  celebrated  work  respecting 
*^  the  perpetuity  of  the  Faith ;"  ^^  Historia  Patriarcharum 
Alexandrinorum  Jacobitarum,"  1713,  4to,  &c.  *<  A  CoU 
lection  of  ancient  Greek  and  Oriental  Liturgies,"  1716, 
2  vols.  4to.  ''  Two  ancient  Accounts  of  the  Indies  and 
China,  with  learned  remarks,'*  1718,  8vo.  *^  A  Defence 
of  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith,"  Svo,  against  Aymon's 
Book.  Several  Dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the -Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions.  ''Defense  de  THistoire  des  Patri- 
arches  d' Alexandria,"  12mo.  A  Latin  translation  of  '^The 
Life  of  St.  Athanasius,"  written  originally  in  Arabic,  and 
inserted  in  the  edition  of  this  Father's  works  by  Montfau- 
con,  &c. ' 

RENAUDOT  (Theophrastus),  a  physician,  and  a  man 
learned  in  many  respects,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  au- 
thor of  Gazettes  in  France  in  1631.  He  was  born  at-Lou- 
dun  in  1583,  and  died  at  Paris,  where  he  had  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  in  1653.  He  left  besides  his  Ga- 
zettes, a  continuation  of  the  "  Mercure  Fran^oise"  from 
1635  to  1643,  in  25  vols.  8vo,  the  last  six  of  which  are  the 
worst;  but  the  most  scarce  were  published  byKenaudot, 
He  wrote  also  '*  Abr^g6-  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  mort  de  Henri 
de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Cond6,"  1646,  4to ;  **  La  vie  et  la 
mort  du  Mar^chal  de  Gassion,"  1647,  4to,  and  "The  Life 
of  Cardinal  Michael  de  Mazarin,"  broilier  of  the  prime 
minister  of  that  name,  1648,  4to.* 
RENI.     See  GUIDO. 

RENNIGER  (Michael),  or,  as  Wood  says,  cbitimonly 
called  RuANQER,  a  learned  divine  and  Latin  poet,  was  born 

■  Ni«erPD,  Tob.  XII.  and  XX.^Moreri.— Diet  Hist.^TweUs'i  Life  of  Pocock, 
p.  80.  «  Diet.  Hwt.— Morifri. 
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hi  Hampshire,  ill  1529/  and  ledaeated  at  Mogdatea  college^ 
Olcford.  Here  be  took  his  bachelor's  d^gree^  in  March 
1545;  was  chosen  fellow  iii  1547,  and  aftefwardreooipleled 
his  master's  degree.  In  king  Edward's  reign,  he  was  much 
esteemed  as  a  pious  preacher,  and  learn^^d  amn ;  but  as  he 
had  embraced  the  reforoied  religion,  hm  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom  on  the  accession  of  queen.  Mary,  and 
lived  mostly  with  some  other  English  exiles  at  Strasburgfa* 
When  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  made 
one*  of  her  chaplains,  and  proved  a  zealous  champion  for 
the  reformation.  Wood  says  be  refused  several  preferments, 
accepting  only  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Winchester;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  rectory  of  Crawley  near  that  city*; 
In  1567  be  was  installed  precentor  and  prebendary  of  Em- 
pingham  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  In  157S,  he  took  hid 
degrees  in  divinity,  and  in  1575  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Winchester.  In  1583,  he  bad  the  prebend  of  Keculver-* 
land,  in  the  church  of  S^  Paul,  London,  bestowed  on  him« 
He  died  Aug.  26,  1609,  aged  eighty-nine,  and  was  buried 
ill  the  church  of  Crawley,  under  the  communion  table. 

His  works  are,  1.  *'  Carmina  in  mortem  duorum  fratrom 
Suflblciensium,  Henrici  et  Caroli  Brandon,"  Lond.  1552, 
4to.  A  specimen  froip  this  rare  volume  is  given  in  Mr. 
Bliss's  edition  of  the  ^^  Athene,"  from  a  copy  in  the  Bod«» 
leian.  2.  *}  De  Pii  V.  et  Gregorii  XIII.  furoribus  contra 
Elizabetbam  Reginam  Anglise,"  ibid.  1582,  8vo.  9.  '<  An 
Exhortation  to  true  love,  loyalty,  and  fidelity  to  her  ma-> 
jesty,"  ibid.  1 587,  8vo,  to  which  is  added  a  treatise  against 
Trea^ns;  and  4.  *^  Syntagma  hortationum  ad  Jacobum  Re« 
gem  Angliie,"  ibid.  1604,  8vo.  He  also  translated  from 
Latin  into  English,  bishop  Poynet's^'  Apology  or  Defence 
of  Priests'  marriages.'*  Bale,  who  gives  Dr.  Renniget  a 
high  character,  attributes  other  works  to  faim,^  but  without 
specifying  whether  in  MS.  or  print ;  ahd  tbere  are,  if  we 
mistake  not,  some  of  his  MSS.  in  Bene't  college  library.^ 

REQUENO  (ViNCENTE),  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit,  waa 
born  in  Grenada  about  1730.  After  a  liberal  education,  in 
which  he  made  great  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  discovered  much  taste  for^the  fine  arts,  he 

*  In  1561,  bishop  Orindall  put  choose  •  provost  of  EIod;  but  Reniiiger, 
dovn  bis  name  among  the  persons  being  a  married  man,  was  rejected  wUb 
from  whom    qaeen  Elizabeth   might     some  others  iff  the  tame  fitaation. 

1  Tanner  and  Bale.— A^h.  Ox.  vol.  I.  sew  edit.— Stnpe'i  life  pf  Packor,  p. 
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ietired  to  Italy  on  the  expulsion  of  his  order.     In  I7S2  bd 
tent  to  the  society  opened  in  Madrid  for  the  fine  arts,  a 
-oiemoir  which  gained  the  first  prize;  and  in  1788  he  ear« 
ried  off  the  prize  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Seville; 
These  tw'o  memoirs,  which  were  printed  in  1789,  at  Sevilte, 
met  with  the  apfihrobation  of  all  the  foreign  literary  journals; 
He  had  already  obtained  considerable  fame  on  the  conti*- 
nent  from  his  elaborate.  woi4c,  printed  at  Seville  in  1766, 
on  the  ^*  Roman  Antiquities  in  Spain,"  and  had  contributed 
very  miieh  to  Masdeu^s  critical  and  literary  biBtory  of  Spain, 
printed  in  1781,  &c.     But  perhaps  he  is  best  known  to 
artists  and  men  of  taste,  by  his  <<  Saggi  sul  ristabilimento 
dell'  antica  arte  de'  Greci,  e  de'  Romani  Pittori,*^  voL  I. 
Venice,  1784.    The  second  edition  of  this  elegant  work 
waa  piblished  in  2  vols.  8vo,  at  Parma,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mo- 
lini  in  1787.    The  author's  object  was,  as  the  title  indi-' 
eates,  to  investigate  and  restore  the  ancient  art  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  painting,  and  therefore  in  his  first  volume  he 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  encaustic  painting  as 
practised  by  the  ancients,  by  which  the  lustre  of  their  works 
is  preserved  to' this  day.     He  proves  that  they  not  only 
used  the  encaustic  art  in  painting,  but  employed  it  m  var« 
oishtng  their  statues,  and  even  their  utensils,  ships,  houses, 
&c.     After  descanting  on  the  disadvantages  that  arise  from 
painting  in  oil,  he  discloses  ihe  method  of  preparing  the 
materials  employed  in  encaustic  painting,  with  the  manner 
of  using  them ;  and  substantiates  this  system  by  thcj  opi« 
nions  of  many  members  of  the  Clementine  academy  of 
Bologne,  and  of  several  professors  of  the  academies  of  Ve* 
nice,  Verona,  Padaa,  &c.  also  of  others  who,  beside  him« 
self,  have  tried  them ;  particularly  at  Mantua,  where  under 
the  patronage  of  the  marquis  Bianchi,  many  pictures  "were 
painted,  of  which   Reqtieno  gives   an   account.     Artists, 
however,  have  not  in  general  been  very  forward  to  adopt 
this  plan,  which,    as  the  author  explains  it,  differs  very 
much  from  what  has  been  proposed  by  Count  de  Caylus, 
Cochin,  Bachelier,  Muntz,  and  others.    The  abb^  Requeno 
died  at  Venice  in  1799.' 

RESENIUS  (John  Paul),  a  learned  Danish  divine,  was 
the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  born  in  Jutland,  Feb. 
2,  1561.  After  his  grammatical  education,  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  afterwards  made  ro- 

1  Diet.  Hist.  Supplement. 
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rector  of  the  school  of  Vibourg.  In  1585,  being*  appoiatea 
tutor  to  the  yonng  Frederick  Kosenkrantz,  lie  travelled  with 
bim  through  Germany y  France,  Italy,  &c.  for  seven  years^ 
part  of  which  we  muse  suppose  was  spent  in  studying  at 
some  of  the  universities.  On  his  return  in  1 592,  he  watf 
appointed  philosophical  professor  in  ordinary,  and  after'* 
wards  extraordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  the*  university 
of  Copenhagen.  In  1594,  having  been  created  doctor  in 
that  faculty,  he  removed  to  the  chair  of  ordinary  professor. 
In  1606,  when  the  king,  Christiern  YI.  paid  a  visit  to  his 
relation,  king  James,  in  England,  who  had .  married  his 
sister,  Resenius  accompanied  him  as  his  chaplain.  In 
1 61 5, he,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Roscbildt  in  Zealand^ 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  Sept.  14,  1638,  aged  seven- 
ty-seven. He  was  a  man  of  great  liberality,  and  bestowed 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  5500  crowns  on  schools  and  hospi- 
tals. Besides  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Danish 
language^  published  in  1605 — 7,  he  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  theological  dissertations  and  sermons  in  the  same 
language ;  and  the  following  works  :  **  Parva  logica,"  La- 
tin and  Danish,  1605,1610;  'Mnstitutiones  geometries," 
1612;  <<  Parva  rhetorica,*'  1619;  <<  Scholia  in  arithmetic 
cam  Gemmie  Frisii,'*  1611;  and  **  De  sancta  fide  in  Deum, 
libellus  apologeticus,*'  Latin  and  Danish,  1614.' 

RESENIUS  (Peter  John),  probably  of  the  same  family 
as  the  preceding,  a  counsellor  and  professor  in  Copenha- 
gen, was  born  there  June  17,  1625.  His  father  and  his 
grandfathers,  both  by  the  father's. and  mother's  side,  were 
bishops  of  Zealand.  He  was  appointed  sub^principal  of 
the  college  of  Copenhagen  in  1646;  and  having  quitted 
that  employment  the  following  year,  .beset  out  to  visit  fo- 
reign countries.  He  studied,  during  four  years,  polite 
literature  and  law  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  after  which 
he  went  into  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  He  remained  a 
whole  year  in  Padua,  where  be  applied  himself  chiefly  to 
the  study,  of  the  civil  law;  was  elected  counsellor  of  the 
German  nation  in  that  city;  and  vice-syndic  of  the  univer-* 
sity,  in  which  quality  he  made  a  speech  in  the  senate. of 
Venice,  and  obtained  a  privilege  for  that  university;  and 
before  be  left  Padua  he  took  his  doctors  degree  in  law,  the 
1 1th  of  September,  1653.  He  returned  to  Denmark  by  the 
way  of  Germany,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 

1  Mortri, 
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(>hilosophy  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  I^oveinber 
2S,  1657,  afterwards  consul  of  that  city,  counsellor  of  the 
iupreme  council ;  and  lastly,  president  of  Copenhagen,' 
and  counsellor  of  justice.  He  w^is  ennobled  the  18th  of 
January,  1680,  and  created  counsellor  of  ^tate  the  6th  of 
May,  1684.  He  formed  a  vfery  fine  library,  which  he  ^eft 
to  the  university  of  Copenhagen^  the  catalogue  of  which 
was  printed  at  Cfopenhagen,  1685,  ^to'. 

His  works,  are,  1.  *^  Edda  Snorronis  Sturlesonii  triplici 
lingua  Islandica  &  LatinV  1^6^,  4t6.  ^.  «<  Edds  Ss- 
mundiansB  pars  dicta  havamaal,  complexa  Ethicam 
Odini :  estque  &  Islandice  &  Latine,'*  1665,  4to.  3. 
**  Eddae  Sasmundianae  voluspa,  continens  Philosophiam 
Danorum,  Norvegorumque  antiquissimam,  additis  Gudmun« 
di  Andres  Islandi  annotationibus,"  1665,  and  1673,  4to. 
4.  <<  Inscriptiones  Havnienses,  Latinse,  Danics,  &  Ger- 
ihanicse;  una  cum  addita  narratione  de  Tj^chone  Braheo 
diversisque  ipsius  etsororis  ipsifus  l^opBiss  Brahese  ^plstoli^," 
1668,  4to.  5.  ^^Jus  aulicum  vetus  Regum  Norvegorum, 
dictum  HIRDSKRAA,'*  1673,  4to.  6.  ^*  Havniee  deline- 
atio  topograpbica  in  asre  expressa,  una  cum  brevi  p'artium! 
&  locorum  enarratione,  Danice  &  Germanice,''  1674.  7. 
**  SamsoiB  descriptio  &  delih^atfo  cum  figuris,^'   1675,  fol. 

8.  "  Friderici  II.  Hist.  Danice  in  folio  cum  figuris,'*  1675. 

9.  **  Lexicon  Islandicum  Gudmundi  Andreas  Islandi,  cum 
prasfatione  de  ejusdem  vita,''  1683,  4to.  10.  ^^  Leges 
CimbricsB  Valdemari  secundi  Regis  Danici,.Germanice,  in- 
terprete  Erico  Krabbio,  equite  Dahico,''  1684,  4to.  11. 
'^  Leges  civiles  &  ecclesiasticse  Christiaui  Secundi,"'  &C. 
1684,  4to.'  ,        •• 

RETZ  (John  Francis  Paul  He  Gondi),  a  celebrated 
cardinal,  was  born  in  1 6 1 3.  He  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  afterwards  coadjutor  to  bis  unclothe  archbishop 
of  Paris;  and  at  length,  after  many  intrigues,  in  which  his 
restless  and  unbounded  ambition  engaged  him,  became  a 
cardinal.'  This  extraordinary  man  has  drawn  his  own  cha- 
racter in  his  iStemoirs,  which  are  written  in  a  very  unequal 
manner,  but  are  generally  bold,  free,  animating,  and  pleas- 
ing, and  give  us  a  very  lively  representation  of  his  conduct. 
He  wdjs  a  man  who,  from  the  greatest  degree  of  debauchery,^ 
and  still  languisifmg  under  its  consequences,  preached  to 
th^  people,  and  made  himself  adored  by  them.  He  breath> 

*  MorerL^^ien.  Diet— Freberi  Tbettrdin.— SaxU  OaomuticQa, 
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ed  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  faction  and  sedition.  At  the 
age  of  twenty- three,  be  bad  been  at  the  bead  of  a  consj^i- 
racy  against  the  life  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  It  has  been 
said  that  be  was  the  first  bishop  who  carried  on  a  war  with- 
out  the  mask  of  religion  ;  but  his  schemes  were  €0  unsuc- 
cessful, that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France.  He  then 
went  into  Spain  and  Italy,  and  assisted  at  the  conclave  at 
Rome,  which  raised  Alexander  VII.  to  the  pontificate; 
but  this  pontiff  not  making  good  bis  promises  to  the  cardi- 
nal, be  left  Italy,  and  went  into  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Engbuid.  After  havinz  spent  the  life  of  an  exile  for  five 
or  six  years,  he  obtained  leave  upon  certain  terms  to  return 
to  bis  own  country;  which  was  the  more  safe,  as  his  friend 
cardinal  Mazarine  died  in  1661.  He  was  afterwards  at 
Rome,  and  assisted  in  the  conclave  which  chose  Clement 
IX. ;  but,  upon  his  return  to  France,  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  public  affairs,  and  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  24,  1679.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  been  tranquil  and  ex* 
emplary.  At  this  period  be  wrote  his  Memoirs,  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  air  of  impartiality.  In  order  to  judge 
of  this,  however,  the  reader  is  advised  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  Claude  Joli,  his  private  secretary.  Both 
works  have  been  published  in  English,  the  former  in  1774, 
4  vols,  the  latter  in  1775,  3  vols.,  12mo.  Some  friends, 
with  whom  the  cardinal  entrusted  the  original  MS.  fixed  a 
mark  on  those  passages,  where  they  thought  be  had  disho- 
noured himself,  in  order  to  have  them  omitted,  as  they 
were  in  the  6rst  edition ;  but  they  have  since  beenrestored. 
The  best  French  editions  of  these  Memoirs  are  those  of  Am- 
sterdam, 1719,  7  vols.  12mo,  and  1731,  4  vols,  small  Svo. 
This  cardinal  was  the  author  of  other  pieces;  but  these, 
being  of  a  temporary  kind,  written  as  party  pamphlets  to 
serve  particular  purposes,  are  forgotten.^ 

REUCHLIN  (John),  a  learned  German,  who  contributed 
much  to  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  born  at 
Pforzheiqa  in  1450.  His  parents,  perceiving  his  talents* 
and  turn  for  books,  were  easily  persuaded  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education,  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  then  the  seat  of 
literature  in  these  western  parts,  with  the  bishop  of  Utrecht; 
where  he  studied  grammar  under  Joannes  a  Lapide,  rheto- 
ric under  Gaguinus,  Greek  under  Tiphernas,  and  Hebrew 
under  Wesselus.     Being  returned  to  his  own  country,  he 

>  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist ^VoUaire'i'SicGle  6e  Louis  XIV. 
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took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  at  Basils  where  he 
lired  four  years;  then  went  to  Orleans  to  study  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  doctor  in  1479.  He  taught  the  Greek 
laogoage  at  Orleans,  as  he  bad  done  at  Basil ;  and  com- 
posed and  printed  a  grammar^  a  lexicon,  some  vocabiila- 
ries,  and  otber  works  of  a  like  naturcf,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  that  language.  By  all  this  he  gained  extraordinary  re- 
putation ;  for,  the  knowledge  of  the  two  languages  was  at 
that  time  so  rare  an  accomplisbriient,  that  it  was  actually 
made  a  title  of  bonoar.  This  appears  from  the  following 
inscription  of  a  letter :  '*  Andronicus  Contoblacas,  natione 
GrsBCus,  ntritfsqtie  lingus  peritns,  Joanni  Reuchlino,'*  &c» 
that  is,  ^'  Andronicus  Contoblacas,  a  Greek,  skilled  in  both 
languages,  to  John  Reuchlin,''  &c. 

After  some  time,  Eberhard,  count  of  Wirtemberg,  being 
to  make  the  tonr  of  Italy,  Reuehlin  was  chosen  among 
others  to  attend  him ;  chiefly  becatise,  during  his  residence 
in  France,  he  bad  corrected  his  own  German  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin,  which  appeared  so  rude  add  savage  to  the  Ita« 
Itans.  They  were  handsomely  received  at  Florence  by  Lo- 
ren2o  de  Medicis,  the  father  of  Leo  X.  and  became  ac« 
quainted  with  many  learned  men  there,  as  Chalcondylas, 
Ficinus,  Potitian,  Picus  earl  of  Mirandula, ,  kc.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  Hermolaus  Barbarus  prevailed 
with  Reuehlin  to  change  his  name  to  Capnio,  which  signi- 
fies the  same  in  Greek  as  Reuehlin  does  in  German  ;  that 
is,  smoke. ,  Count  Eberhard  entertained  so  g^reat  an  esteem 
fof  Capnio,  so  he  wai  afterwards  called,  that,  upon  his  re- 
torn  to  Germany,  he  made  him  ambassador  to  the  emperoi^ 
Frederic  III.;  who  conferred  many  honours  upon  him,  and 
made  him  many  presents.  Re  gave  him  in  particular  aii 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscript  bible,  very  neatly  written, 
with  the  text  and  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  &c.  Frederic 
died  in  1493 ;  and  Capnio  returned  to  count  Eberhard,[ 
who  died  also  about  three  months  after  the  emperor :  when, 
an  usurpation  sncceeding,  Capnio  Was  banished.  .  He  re« 
tired  to  Woi^ms,  and  continued  his  studies :  but  the  elector 
Palatine,  having  a  cause  to  defend  at  Rome  some  time 
after,  selected  him  as  the  i|blest  man  for  his  purpose ;  ana 
accordingly,  in  1498,  Capnio  made, an  oration  before  t^e* 
pope  and  cardinals  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Getmaa 
princes^  and  the  privileges  of  the  Gernlan  churchea.  He 
remained  more  than  a  year  at  Rome ;  and  had  so  much  1^* 
•ore  as  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Hebrew  t6ngtie  "dnd^  Aft* 
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dias,  a  Jew,  and  also  in  the  Greek  under  Argyro^ylos.     He 
had  some  trouble  in  bis  old  age  by  an  unhappy  diSerenee 
with  tbe  divines  of  Cologne,  occasioned  by  a  Jew  nafnted 
Pfefferkorn.     This  oian,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a 
brief  account   (see  PFEFFERCOaN),  to  shew  bis  zeal  for 
Christianity,  advised  that  all  the  Jewish  books,  except  the 
Bible,  should  be  burnt;  but  the  Jews  having  prevailed  on 
the  emperor  to  fijlow  them  to  be  examined  ficst,  Capnio^ 
who  was  universally  acknowledged  to  excel  in  this  kind  of 
learning,  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of  Mentz,  under 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  these 
writings.     Capnio,  who  bad  too  much  good  sense  to  adopt, 
in  its  full  extent,  this  wretched  policy,  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  no  other  books  should  be  destroyed,  but  those 
which  were  found  to  be  written  expressly  against  Jesus 
Christ,  lest,  with  the  Jewish  books  on  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences,  their  language  itself,  so  impoftatnt  to  the  church, 
should  perish.  This  opinion  was  approved  by  the  emperor, 
and  the  books  were  by  his  authority  restored  to  the  Jews. 
PfefFerl^prn  and  his  supporters  were  exceedingly  encaged 
against  Capnio,  and  pursued  him  with  invectives  and  accu* 
sations  even  to  the  court  of  Rome.     His  high  reputation  in 
the  learned  world,  however,  protected  him ;  a«id  bigotry 
met  with  a  most  mortifying  defeat  ii^  his  honourable  ac* 
quittal. 

The  spleen  of  the  ecclesiastics  against  Capnio  was  still 
further  increased  by  a  comedy  abounding  with  keen  satire,- 
which  this  writer,  whose  genius  was  not  inferior  to  his 
learning,  produced;  the  chief  design  of  which  was  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  it  was  at  6rst  only  cir- 
culated in  manuscript,  but  afterwards  found  its  way  into 
the  press,  and  was  published  in  1507.  In  tb^  latter  part  of 
bis  life,  the  adversaries  of  Capnio  had  top  much  reason  to 
exult  over  him ;  for  ^notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and 
celebrity,  he  was  scarcely  able,  by  teaching  tbe  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  (\vbicb  he  did  inseveral  different  schools), 
to  preserve  himself  from  absolute  want;  nor  must  it  be 
forgot  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Mebncthon.  He  spent' 
bis  last  days  at  Trebingen,  where  he  died  in  1522.  His 
fecplfies,  which  were  naturally  vigorous,  were  cultivated 
with  great  industry.  His  mind  was  richly  stored  with  vari- 
ous erudition,  a^n^  his  .character  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  probity  and  uroanity.  His  principal  works  .were,  ^^  An 
£pit6me  of  tbe  Htistbry  of  tlie  four  Empires;*'  itH>  ^^Life 
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of  Constantine  the  Great/'  from  Eusebius ;  <'  De  Verbo 
^lirifico,''  "  De  Arte  Cabalistica/'  and  "Letters  from 
fearned  men/*  Zurich,  1558.  He  is  also  supposed,  but 
Bnjustly,  to  have  been  the  chief  author  of  the  celebrated 
work,  entitled  **  Epistolte  Obscurorum  Virorum."* 
p  REVES  (James  de),  or  Revius,  a  learned  Dutch  divine^ 

the  son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Deventer,  was  born  in  1586, 
and  educated  at  Amsterdam,  Leydeh,  and  Franeker.  In 
i610  he  travelled  into  France  for  farther  improvement,  and 
residedi  two  years  at  Saumur,  Rochelle,  and  Orleans. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  was,  in  1641,  chosen  principal 
and  first  prbfessbr  of'  the  theological  college  of  the  states 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  at  Leyden.  He  died  at 
Leyden'in  1658,  at  the  age  of  72.  -  His  works  are  very 
numerous  ;  the  principal  are,  "  Belgicarum  Ecclesiastica- 
rum  Doctrina  et  Ordo/*  &c.;  "  Historia  Pontificum  Ro- 
manorum  contracts,  et  ad  Annum  1632  continuata  ;^'  ^^Da- 
ventris  illustraiee,  sive  Historiae  Urbis  Daventriensis,'* 
Lib.  vi.  1651,  4to.  He  also  published  an  improved  edition 
of  "  The  Book  of  Psalms,''  in  Dutch  verse,  by  Peter  Da- 
tbsnus,  and  he  was  concerned  in  revising  the  Dutch  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  printed  at  Leyden 
in  1637.?  , 

REVICKZKY,  or  REVITSKY  (Count  Cjbarles),  a 
German  statesman,  but  more  kiiown  as  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  bibliographer,  was  born  in  Hungary  Nov.  4, 
1737.  Among  bis  other  diplomatic  appointments  he  re-' 
sided  for  some  years  in  London  as  envoy  from  the  Imperial 
court,  and  afterwards  in  a  private  capacity.  'He  died  at 
Vienna  in  August  1793. 

With  great  judgment,  and  at  a  considerable  expence, 
Recollected  a  library  most  rich  in' scarce,  valuable,  and 
beautiful  books,  and  obtained  such  fame  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  as  to  be  ranked  with  the  Vallieres, 
Pinellis,  and  Lomenies  of  the  day.  Of  this  excellent  li- 
brary, he  printed  a  descriptive  catalogue  under  the  title  of 
*f  Bibliotbeca  Greeca  et  Latina,  complectens  audtores  fere 
omnes  GrtaecisB  et  I^tii  veteris,  &c.  cum  delectu  editionum 
inti^  primariarum,  principum,  et  rarissimarum,  quum  etiam 
optimarum,  splendidissimarum,  atque  nitidissimarum,  quas 
usui'mei  paravi  Periergus  Dbltophilcs,''  Berlin,    1784, 

^  Melebknr  Adam.— -Kiceron,  toI.  XXV.— -Hody  de  Gnicif  Illufljrtbiu.— Dq- 
»in^— CaTe.— Saxii  Onomaiit— Rnicker. 
r  t  KiceroD,  vol.  XXX.*Foppen  Bibl.  Balg.— Moreri, 
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1794|  dyo.  To  some  of  these  catalogues  were  prefixed  a 
letter  to  M.  L.  A.  D.  t.  e.  Denina,  and  a  prefitce.  Three 
supplements  to  this  catalogue  were  afterwards  published  by 
him,  which  are  not  easily  procurable.  Although  the  su« 
perlatives  in  the  title  smack  a  little  of  the  dealer,  rather 
than  the  private  gentleman,  the  count  has  not  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  truth,  and  perhaps  few  men  were  better 
qualified  to  form  a  collection  deserving  of  such  praise. 
With  the  boundless  zeal,  he  had  also  the  extensive  know* 
ledge  of  a  collector,  and  understood  and  spoke  readily  the 
principal  ancient  and  modern  languages.  His  frequent 
removes  made  him  acquainted  with  every  public  and  pri* 
vate  library  on  the  continent ;  and  he  never  missed  an  op* 
portunity  to  add  to  bis  collection  whatever  was  most  curi* 
ous  and  valuable  at  sales,  or  booksellers*  shops.  This 
library  is  now  in  England,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  noble* 
man  who  knows  its  value,  and  whose  own  library  at  pre* 
sent  exceeds  thait  of  any  subject  in  Europe.  When  count 
Revickzky  came  to  London,  he  made  an  offer  to  eari 
Spenser  to  dispose  of  the  whole  collection  to  his  lordship. 
What  the  terms  were  is  variously  reported.  It  seema 
agreed,  however,  that  it  was  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
immediately,  and  an  annuity,  which  last  the  count  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy.  The  count  was  himself  an  author,  and 
published  the  '<  Odes  of  Hafez,**  known  here  by  Richard- 
son's translation ;  a  treatise  on  Turkish  tactics ;  and  an 
edition  of  Petronius,  Berlin,  1785,  8yo,  formed  on  the 
editions  of  Burman  and  Aniouius. ' 

REYHER  (Samuel),  a  German  lawyer  and  matheinati- 
cian,  was  born  April  19,  1635,  at  Schleusingen  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg,  and  was  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Leyden. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  priaee 
of'Gotha,  then  professor  of  mathematics  at  Kiel,  1655, 
and  some  years  after  professor  of  law  in  the  same  place, 
where  he  died  Nov.  22,  1714,  being  then  counsellor  to 
the  duke  of  Saze  Gotba,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Reyher  translated  Euclid's  works 
into  German  with  algebraical  demonstrations,  and  wrote 
several  works  in  Latin,  among  which,  that  entitled  <^  Ma* 
thesis  Biblica,''  ao4  ^  very  curious  Dissertation  on  the  In<« 
scriptions  upon  our  Saviour's  cross  and  the  hour  of  • 
crucifixion,  are  particularly  esteemed.* 

I  GepL  Mag.  toI.  LXIV.^Dibdio'f  fiibliomaBm  and  Clasftc^. 
«  Moieri.— Diet,  Hist. 
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REYNEAU  (Chahles-Rene),  commonly  called  Father 
Reyneauy  a  noted  French  mathematicifin,  was  bom  at 
BrissaCy  in  the  province  of  Anjou,  in  1656.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  entered  himself  in  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  at  Paris,  and  was  soon  after  sent,  by  his  superiors, 
to  teach  philosophy  at  Pezenas,  and  then  at  Toulon.  His 
employment  requiring  some  acquaintance  with  geometry, 
he  contracted  a  great  affection  for  this  science,  which  he 
cultivated  and  improved  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  he  was 
called  to  Angers  in  1683,  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair; 
and  the  academy  of  Angers  elected  him  a  member  in  1694* 
.  Ill  this  occupation  Father  Reyneau,  not  content  with 
making  himself  master  of  every  thing  worth  knowing^ 
which  the  modern  analysis,  so  fruitful  in  sublioie  specula- 
tions and  ingenious  discoveries,  had  already  produced, 
undertook  to  reduce  into  one  body,  for  the  use  of  his  scho- 
lars, the  principal  theories  scattered  here  and  there  in 
Newton,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Bemouilli,  the  Leipsic  Acts, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  and  in  other  works ; 
treasures  which  by  being  so  widely  dispersed,  proved 
much  less  useful  than  they  otherwise  might  have  been. 
The  fruit  of  this  undertaking,  was  his  ^*  Analyse  Demon* 
tr6e,''-  or  Analysis  Demonstrated,  which  he  published  in 
1708,  2  vols.  4to.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  ^'  Analysis 
Demonstrated,"  because  he  demonstrates  in  it  several  me- 
thods which  had  not  been  handled  by  the  authors  of  them, 
with  sufficient  perspicuity  and  exactness.  The  book  was 
so  well  approved,  that  it  soon  became  a  maxim,  at  least  in 
France,  that  to  follow  him  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
way,  to  make  any  extraordinary  progress  in  the  mathema- 
tics; and  he  was  considered  as  the  first  master,  as  the 
Euclid  of  the  sublime  geometry. 

Reyneau,  after  thus  giving  lessons  to  those  who  under- 
stood something  of  geometry,  thought  proper  to  draw  up 
some  for  such  as  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  that 
science.  This  produced  in  1714,  a  volume  in  4to,  on  cal- 
culation, under  the  title  of  <^  Science  du  Calcul  des  Gran- 
deurs,^' of  which  the  then  censor  royal,  a  very  intelligent 
and  impartial  judge,  says,  in  his  approbation  of  it,  that 
^  though  several  books  had  already  appeared  upon  the 
same  subject,  such  a  treatise  as  that  before  him  was  still 
wauting,  as  in  it  every  thing  was  handled  in  a  manner  suf-' 
ficiently  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  with  ail  possible 
exactness  and  perspicuity.**    In  fact,  though  most  branches 
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of  tbe  mathematics  had  been  well  treated  of  before  thaf 
period)  there  wet^  yet  no  good  elements,  even  of  practical 
geometry.  Those  who  knew  i)o  more  than  what  precisely 
9uch  a  book  ought  to  contain,  knew  too  little  to  cpmplete 
a  good  one;  and  those  that  knew  more,  thought  them* 
selves  probably  above  the  task,  for  which  Reyneau  was  we4 
qualified.  In  17 16  he  was  admitted  into  .the  royal  acadeiny 
of  sciences  of  Paris,  as  what  was  then  called  a  free  asso- 
ciate. The  works  already  mentioned  are  all  he  published 
except  a  small  piece  on  *f  JLogic.^'     fie  left,  however,  ia  / 

MS.  materials  for  a  Sjecond  yo)ume  of  his  ^^  Science  du 
Calcul.**  He  died  mi|ch  regretted,  as  he  h^d  always  been 
highly  respected,  in  )728,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  ^ 

REYNOLDS   (EIdward),  an  English  prelate  of  great 
eminence  and  talents,  the  son  of  Austin  Keyno)ds,  pne  of 
the  customers  of  Southampton,  was  born  therein  Novem- 
ber 1599,  and  educated  at  the  free-school.     In  1615  he 
became  post»master  of  Mertonrcollege,   Oxford,    and  in       / 
]62Q  probationer-fellow,  for  lyhiph  preferment  he  was  in- 
debted to  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language,  and  his 
talents  as  a  disputant  and  oraton     After  he  had  taken  his 
master's  degree  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  made  preacher 
at  Lincoln*s-inn,  where  he  acquired  much  popularity.     He 
ako  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Braynton  in  Northaoip- 
tonshire.     Finding  himself  inclined  to-  acquiesce  in   the    / 
breach  that  was  to  be  ipad^  in  thp  church  at  least,  if  not  ! 
the  state,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1642,  "he  joined 
the  presbyterian  party,  and  in  1643  was  nominated  one  of  ,' 
the  assembly  of  divines,  took  the  .covenant,  and  frequently 
preached  before  the  long  parliament    That  he  was  in  their 
eyes  a  man  pf  high  consideration,  api^ears  from  their  nam* 
ing  him,  hi  September  1646,  one  of  the  seven  divines  au- 
thorized by  parliament  to  go  tp  Oxford,  and  to  preach  in 
any  church  of  that  city,  in  lieu  of  the  preachers  appointedl 
by  the  university. 

In  this  mission  he  and  his  colleagues  were  at  first  inter- 
rupted by  certain  enthusiasts  among  the  soldiers,  headed, 
by  one  Erbury,  who  maintained  that  the  ordination  of  these 
diyines  was  unlawful,  and  that  no  ordination  was  necessary 
for  any  man  who  had  gifts.  This  was  a  favourite  topic  in 
those  days,  and  is  not  yet  exhausted.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  nominated  to  the  more  obnoxious  office  of  one  of 
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Ijbe  visitors  of  the  university,  and  in  Feb.  1 648  was  chosei) 
vice-chancellor)  on  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  university.  In  this  last 
office  be  was  to  continue  until  August  1649.  He  was  also, 
by  a  mandate  from  parliament,  which  now  was  supreme  in 
ail  matters,  created  D.  D.  In  March  1643  he  was  ^p- 
pointed  dean  of  Christ  church,  in  the  rooni  of  l)r.  Fell^ 
who  was  ejected  with  no  common  degree  of  violence,  Mrs* 
Fell  and  her  family  being  literally  dragged  out  of  the 
deanery  bouse  by  force.  Dr.  Reynolds  being  admitted  into 
office  in  form^  Wood  says,  ^'^made  a  polite  and  accurate 
oration,"  in  Latin,  in  which  ^^  he  spoke  very  modestly  of 
himself,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  man  that  had  se- 
questered himself  from  secular  employpents  to  be  called 
to  government^  especially  to  sit  at  the  stern  in  these  rough 
and  troublesome  times;  but  since  he  had  subjected  himself 
to  those  that  have  authority  to  command  him,  he  did « de- 
sire tbat  good  example  and  counsel  qiii;h|D  prevail  more  in 
this  reformation  than  severity  and  punishments.'* 

Notwithstanding  his  acting  with  his  brother-visitors  in 
all, the  changes  and  ejectments  they  brought  about  in  the 
yniversity,  he  at  length  refused  the  engagement  ^^  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  .the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  esta- 
blished without  a  King  and  a  House  of  Lords,**  and  there- 
fore was  in  bis  turn  ejected  from  his  deanery,  in  165K 
He  lived  afterwards  mostly  in  London,  and  preached  there, 
as  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence-Jury.  On  the  prospect  of  the 
restoration  he  joined  with  general  Monk,  to  bring  in  thp 
king,  using  his  interest  for  that  purpose  in  London,  where 
he  was  the  pride  and  glory  pf  the  presbyterian  party.  Dr. 
Pierce,  in  the  introduciion  to  his  '^  Divine  Purity  defend- 
ed,*' says  he  was  a  person  of  great  authority  as  well  a« 
fame  among  the  Calvinists. 

When  the  secluded  members  were  admitted  again  tp 
parliament,  they  restored  him  to  his  deanery  of  Christ- 
church,  in  May  1659.  And  in  May  following,  1660',  he^ 
with  Mr.  £dmund  Calamy,  was  made  chaplain  to  his  ma- 
jesty, then  at  Canterbury.  After  this  he  preached  several 
times  before  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and 
in  the  latter  end  of  June,  being  desired  to  quit  his  deanery, 
he  was  the  next  month  elected,  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
letter,  warden  of  Merton-coliege,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Norwich  Jan.  6,  the  same  year.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who  kpew  him  well,  gives  him  the  character  of  a 
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person  of  singular  affability,  meekness,  and  humility,  of 
great  learning,  a  frequent  preacher,  and  constant  resident. 
But  a  more  full  account  of  our  author  is  given  in  a  funeral 
sermon  preached  at  Norwich  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Riveley, 
in  July  1676,  in  which  his  character  as  a  man  of  piety  and 
learning,  and  as  a  divine  and  prelate,  is  highly  praised. 
Wood,  in  bis  *^  Athense,"  says  he  was  **  a  person  of  ex* 
cellent  parts  and  endowments,  of  a  very  good  wit,  fancy, 
and  judgment,  a  great  divine,  and  much  esteemed  by  all 
parties,  for  his  preaching,  and  fluid  style/'  In  his  ^*  An- 
nals'* be  is  inclined  to  be  less  favourable.  It  was  perhaps 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  one  who  had  taken  so  active 
a  part  in  the  revolutionary  changes  of  the  times,  and  yet 
afterwards  accepted  a  bishopric,  should  not  be  much  a 
favourite  with  either  party.  Wood  also  insinuates  that 
Dr.  Reynolds  was  much  under  the  government  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  calls  ^*  covetous  and  insatiable,"  and  concludes- 
in  these  words :  *^  In  this  I  must  commend  him,  that  he 
hath  been  a  benefactor  (though  not  great)  to  Merton-col- 
lege,  that  gave  him  all  bis  academical  education  (for  which 
in  some  manner  the  society  hath  shewed  themselves  grate-> 
ful),  and  'tis  very  probable  that  greater  he  would  have 
been,  if  not  hindered  by  his  beloved  consort." 

Dr.  Reynolds  assisted  at  the  Savoy  conference,  and  on 
the  first  day,  according  to  Neal,  spoke  much  for  abate- 
ments and  moderation,  *^  but  afterwards  sitting  among  the 
bishops,  he  only  spoke  now  and  then  a  qualifying  word, 
but  was  heartily  grieved  for  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  con- 
ference." The  same  author  says  that  he  was  ^^^irevailed 
with  to  accept  a  bishopric  on  the  terms  of  the  king's  de* 
qiaration,  which  never  took  place."  But  another  of  his 
biographers  says,  ^<  His  education  gave  him  no  prejudice 
to  monarchy  or  episcopacy ;  and  when  a  man  can  ad- 
vance himself  with  a  good  conscience,  why  may  he  not 
leave  what  interest  only  had  engaged  him  in  ?  Let  them 
that  blame  his  last  turn,  justify  him,  if  they  can,  in  the 
former.  He  was  now  submitting  to  authority,  however  he 
had  opposed  it.  Their  standing  out,  and  keeping  up  a 
schism,  when  they  were  put  upon  nothing  but  what  they 
owned  indifferent,  has  a  worse  look  than  returning  from 
wrong  to  right,"  &c.  Dr.  Reynolds,  however,  after  the 
government  was  completely  re-established,  became  a  con- 
stant resident  in  his  diocese,  and  mixed  no  more  with 
aflairs  of  st^te.     He  died  at  the  episcopal  palace  at  Nor- 
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vich  Jah.  16|  1676^  aged- seventy^aix.  He  was  buried  at 
the  upper  end  of  tlie  chapel  (built  by  him^lf  in  1662) 
joining  to  the  bishop^s  palace  in  Norwich.  Over  his  grate, 
soon  after  his  death,  was  fastened  to  the  wall  a  marbid 
table,  on  which  his  epitaph  in  Latin  was  engraven. 

Hia  works  are,  "The  Vanity  of  the  Creature,"    on 
Eccles.  i.  14.     "  Sinfulness  of  Sin,*'  on  Rom.  vii.  9,  and 
on  vi.  12.     "  Use  of  the  Law,"  on  Rom.  vii.  13.     **  Life 
of  Christ,"  on  1  John,  v.  .12.     ^*  An  Explication  of  the  ex 
Psalm."     "  Meditations  on   the  Holy   Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  last  Supper."     *^  Explication  of  the  14  Chapter  of 
Hosea,  in  seven  Humiliation  Sermons."     *^  A  Treatise  of 
the  Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man;"  all  or  most 
of  which  having  been  printed  several  times  in  4to,  were 
collected  in  one  large  folio  at  London  in  1658,  with  the 
author's  portrait,  and  went  by  the  name  of  *^  Bishop  Rey- 
nolds's Works."     They  were  much  bought  up,  read  and 
recommended  by  men  of  several   persuasions ;    and  are 
written  in  a  style  superior  to  the  generality  of  works  oif 
divinity   in   that  age.     ^^  Thirty   Sermons"   preached  on 
several  occasions,   between    1634,    and  his  death,  some 
of  which  had  been  printed  several  times,  were  reprinted 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  works,  at  London,  1679,  folio. 
Among  them  is  his  Latin  Sermon  preached  at  Oxon.  1649, 
entitled  **  Animalis   Homo,"  on   1  Cor.  ii.   14.     He  also 
wrote  the  '*  Assembly  of  Divines*  Annotations,"  on  Eccle- 
stastes,  which  were  so  much  admired  that  many  learned 
men  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  wished  that  the  rest 
had  been  all  wrote  parijUo  K  eruditiane.     He  also  was  the 
author  of  the  **  Epistolary  Preface  to  William  Barlee's  Cor^ 
reptory  Correction,"  &c.  of  some  notes  of  Thomas  Pierce 
concerning  God's  decrees^  especially  of  reprobation ;  which 
book,  with  the  Epistolary  preface,  a  second  of  Thomas 
Whitfield,  and  a  third  of  Daniel  Cawdrey,    sometime  of 
Oambridge,  were  printed   at   London,   1656,  4to.     He  is 
also  said  to  be  the  author  of  <<  The  bumble  Proposals  of 
sundry  learned,  pious  Divines  within  this  Kingdom,  con* 
corning  the  engagement  intended  to  be  imposed  on  tbem 
for  their  subscriptions,"  London,  1650,  4to.     One  sheet 
was    published    in    December  1649.     John  Ducy    pub- 
lished an  answer,   entitled   **  Just  Re*proposals   to   bum-^ 
ble   Proposals:    or,  an   impartial   consideration   of,"   &c. 
London,  1 650,  4to,  four  sheets.     And  it  is  probable  that  he 
wrote  several  other  things  besides  those  above-mentioned; 
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particularly  his  <<  Meditations  on  the  Fall  of  Peter/'  a 
stiort  tirelyes,  never  inserted  in  any  of  the  folio  editions. 

Of  the  family  of  bishop  Reynolds  we  find  mention  of  his 
son  Edward,  who  was  educated  at  St.  PaqPs  school,  and  a 
fellow  of  Magdalea^college,  Oxford,  archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich, and  prehendary  of  Worcester.  He  wasr  also  for  forty 
years  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Northampton,  and  died  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,  June  28,  1 698.  He  was  buried  in  Kings- 
thorpe  church,  near  Northampton,  where  is  a  monument 
and  inscription  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Knight  says,  he  was 
*Va  very  able  and  judicious  divine,  and  a  very  worthy  son 
of  so  good  a  father.*^  Some  notices  of  two  of  the  bishop's 
descendants  may  be  found  in  Cumberland's  life. ' 

REYNOLDS  (Henry  Revell),  a  late  eminent  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  Sept.  26, 
174.5;  and  his  father  having  died  about  a  month  before, 
the  care  of  him  devolved  on  his  maternal  great-uncie  and 
godfath/^r,  Mr.  H^^ry  Revell,  of  Gainsborough ;  by  whom 
be  was  $ent,  at  an  early  Rge,  to  a  school  at  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire,  then  in  great  repute  under  the  government  of 
Mr.'  Ward.  Having  early  shewn  a  disposition  for  bis  pro- 
fession, bis  uncle  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  a 
commoner  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  It  was  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  residence  at  this  university  that  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  uncle  and  benefactor,  the  me- 
mory of  whom  was  ever  cherished  by  him  with  a  pious  and 
grateful  affection,  and  who  left  him  a  small  landed  prpperty 
^n  Lincolnshire,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  thie 
object  that  he  had  in  view.  He  continued  at  Oxford  till 
the  early  part  of  1766,  when,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of 
his  medical  degrees  sooner,  he  was  admitted,  by  a  bene 
4ecessit  from  Oxford>  ^  eundem  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  he  kept  ^  term  at  that  university.  In  t|;ie 
sumip^r  of  this  year  be  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  resided 
there  two  yeajrs,  and  after  attending  a  course  of  medical 
siudiesy  returned  in  1768  to.  Cambridge,  when  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  physic  being  conferred  upon  him,  he  went 
to  London,  and  attended  as  pupil  at  the  Middlesex  hospital. 

The  following  year  he  became  a  resident  physician  at 
Oaildford ;  and  married  Miss  Wilson,  in  the  month  of 
April  1770,     By  the  advice,  however,  of  his   friend,  Dr. 
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Hucky  afterwards  Dr.  Huck  Saunders,  lie  settled- in  Lon- 
don, in  Lamb's  Conduit-streeti  in  the  summer  of  1772. 
The  tiext  year  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  immediately  afterwards  elected  phy- 
sician to  the  Middleseji  fafospital.  In  1774  be  was  chosen 
a  fellow,  and  at  the  same  time  a  censor,  off  the  college  of 
physicians.  He  soon  became  the  object  of  particular  no- 
tice and  regard  by  the  eminent  physicians  of  that  day,  doc- 
tors Huck,  Fothergili,  and  sir  Richard  Jebb;  and  the  high 
opinion  which  the  latter  geatleman  had  formed  of  his  pro- 
fessional abilities,  and  personal  character  and  manners, 
and  the  consequent  expression  of  that  opinioo^  and  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Reynolds  to  his  majesty,  wer«  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  his  being  called  into  attendance  upon  the 
king  in  the  memorable  period  of  1788.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  to  speak  the  Harveian  oration ;  and,  although 
his  modesty  would  not  suffer  him  to  print  it,  it  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  most  classical 
of  these  harangues.  In  the  coprse  of  it,  he  exactly  de- . 
scribed  that  mode,-  which  he  ever  observed,  of  performing 
the  various  duties  of  bis  profession,  and  of  dispensing  its 
various  benefits.  In  1777  Dr.  Reynolds  was  elected  phy<- 
siciau  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital ;  and  from  this  period  bii 
business  gradually  increased,  till,  in  the  progress  of  a  few 
years,  be  attained  to  the  highest  fame  and  practice  in  bii 
profession,  irt  etery  successive  illness  of  our  revered  so- 
vereign'since  1788,  Dr.  Reynolds's  attendance  on  his  ma- 
jesty was  always  required;  and  his  public  examinations 
before  parliament  are  recorded  proofs  of  his  high  merits  as 
a  physician,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar;  while  bis  ap*- 
pointments  to  the  situations  of  physician  extraordinary  to 
the  king  in  1797,  and  physician  in  ordinary  in  1806,  evince 
the  6stima^tioti  in  which  his  sovereign  held  his  character 
i|nd  btf  services.  When  he  was  called  into  attendance  at 
Windsor,  he  was  suffering  under  a  rheumatic  affection^ 
which  had  been  oppressing  him  for  some  time.  Tha 
anxiety  attached  to  such  an  attendance  as  the  illnessof  his 
majesty  required,  had  on  this  occasion  a  very  powerful,  if 
Qot  a  fatal,  influence.  Th^  first  day  that  he  seriously  felt 
the  fatigues  of  mind  and  body  was,  after  his  examination, 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  etiquette  of  this  branch  of 
parliament  not  allowing  a  witness  to  sit  downy  Df  R  y- 
Dolds,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  having  attended  his 
majesty  it)  all  his  previous  similar  illnesses,  y/»s  examined 
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at  greater  length  than  his  oilier  brethren  were»  was  kept 
standing  for  two  hours,  and  the  next  day  was  i^eluctantly 
compelled  to  remain  the  whole  of  it  in  his  bed.     On  the 
following,  bowever»   he  returned   to  Windsor;  but  froaa 
this  time  his  appetite  began  to  fail,  and  bis  streogtii  and 
flesh  visibly  to  diminish.     In  the  month  of  March,  1811, 
these  symptoms  had  so  much  increased,  that  his  friends 
besought  him  to  retire  from  his  anxious  attendance  at 
Windsor,  to  spare  his  mind  and  body  entirely,  and  to  de- 
vote himself  solely  to   the  re*eBtabliBlnnent  of  his  own 
health ;  but  unfortunately  for  bis  family,  his  friends,  and 
the  public,  he  would  not  be  persuaded.     While  any  powers 
were  left,  to  his  majesty's  service  he  resolved  that  they 
should  be  devoted  :  and  thus  he  persevered  till  the  4th  of 
May,  when  be  returned  to  London   extremely  ill;  and 
firom  that  day  his  professional  career  was  stopped*     Hav- 
ing been  confined  to  bis  room  for  nearly  three  weeks,  he 
was  prevailed  upon,  by  bis  excellent  friends  Dr.  Latham 
and  Dr.  Ainslie,   to  go  to  Brighton,  where  he  remained 
two  months.     Sometimes  during  this  anxious  period  he 
would  seem  to  rally,  but  the  appearances  were  deceitful ; 
they  were  the  mere  struggles  of  a  naturally  good  constitu^ 
tion,  unimpaired  by  any  intemperance,  against  the  inroads 
of  a  disease.     At  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  he  re« 
turned  to  his  house  in  Bedford-square,  where  he  lingered 
until  Oct.  23,  on  which  day  he  expired,  very  deeply  re« 
gretted  for  his  talents,  virtues,  and  professional  skill  and 
humanity. ' 

REYNOLDS  (Sir  Joshua),  the  most  illustrious  painter 
of  the  English  school,  was  born  at  Plympton,  in  Devon* 
shire,  July  16,  1723.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
clergymen.  His  father  had  no  adequate  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  large  family,  but  appears  to  have  libe-' 
rally  encouraged  his  son's  early  attempts  in  that  art,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  illustrious  a  professor. 
When  but  eight  years  of  age,  Joshua  had*  made  himself 
master  of  a  treatise,  entitled  **  The  Jesuit*s  Perspective,** 
and  increased  his  love  of  the  art  still  more,  by  studying 
Richardson's  '*  Treatise  on  Painting.'*  In  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  under  his  countryman^  Mr. 
Hudson,  whom,  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement,  he 
left  In  1749,  and  removed  to  Devonshire  for  three  years, 
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daring  which,  after  some  waste  of  time,  which  he  erer  la- 
mented, he  sat  down  seriously  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
bis  art.  The  first  of  his  performances,  which  brought  him 
into  notice,  was  the  portrait  of  captain  Hamilton,  fieither  of 
the  present  marquis  of  A^ercorn,  painted  in  1746.  About 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  London. 

In  1746,  by  the  friendship  of  captain  (afterwards  lord) 
Keppel,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  pass  some  time  at  Rome.  The 
sketch  he  wrote  of  his  feelings  when  he  first  contemplated 
the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  so  honourable  to  bis 
modesty  and  candour,  has  been  presented  to  the  publto 
by* Mr.  Malone,  and  is  a  present  on  which  every  artist  must 
set  a  high  value.  He  returned  to  London  in  1752,  and 
soon  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession ;  an  honour  which 
did  not  depend  so  much  on  those  he  eclipsed,  as  on  bis 
retaining  that  situation  for  the  whole  of  a-  long  life,,  by 
powers  unrivalled  in  his  own  or  any  other  country.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  his  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Johnson  commenced.  Mr;  Boswell  has  furnished  us  with 
abundant  proofs  of  their  mutual  esteem  and  congenial 
spirit,  and  Mr.  Malone  has  added  the  more  deliberate  opi- 
niofi  of  sir  Joshua  respecting  Dr.  Johnson,  which  may  be 
introduced  here  without  impropriety.  It  reflects  indeed  a9- 
mucb  honour  ou  the  writer  as  od'  the  subject,  and  was  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  discourse  to  the  academy,  which, 
from  the  specimen  Mr.  Malone  has  given,  it  is  much  to  bo 
regretted  be  did  not  live  to  finish. 

Speaking  of  his  own  discourses,  our  great  artist  says, 
*^  Whatever  merit  they  have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  had 
under  Dr.  Johnsoii.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  though  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  to  the  credit  of  these  discourses  if  I  could 
say  it  with  truth,  that  he  contributed  even  a  single  senti- 
ment to  them:  but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly. 
No  man  had^  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching  inferior 
blinds  the  art  of  thinking.  Perhaps  other  men  might  have 
equal  knowledge,  but  few  were  so  communicative.  His 
great  pleasure  was  to  talk  to  those  who  looked  up  to  him. 
It  was  here  he  exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.  In  mixed 
company,  and  frequently  in  company  that  oitg/it  to  have 
looked  up  to  bim,«  many,  thinking  they  had  a  character  for 
learning  to  support,  considered  it  as  beneath  them  to  en- 
list in  the  train  of  his  auditors :  and  to  such  persons  be 
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certainly  did  not'appear  to  advantage,  being  often  impe-^ 
tuous  and  overbearing.     The  desire  of  shining  in  coiiver* 
sation  was  in  him  indeed  a  predominant  passion  ;  and  if  it 
must  be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be 
recollected,    that  it  produced   that  loquaciousness  from' 
which  bis  more  intimate  friends  derived  considerable  ad- 
vantage.    The  observations  which  be  made  on  poetry,  on 
life,  and  on  every  thing  about  us^  I  applied  to  our  art, 
with  what  success  others  must  judge."     This  short  extract 
is  not'  unconnected   with  a  conjecture  which  many  enter- 
tained, that  sir  Joshua  did  not  compose  his  lectures  him- 
self.    In  addition  to  his  own  declaration  here,  as  far  as  re- 
spects Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  chiefly  suspected  as  having  9 
hand  in*  these  lectures,  Mr.  Northcote,  who  lived  some 
year$  in  his  house,  says,  in  his  memoirs,  "  At  the  period 
When  it  was  expected  he  shodid  have  composed  them,  I 
have  beard  him  walking  at  intervals  in  his  room  till  one  or 
two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  {  have  on  the  following 
day,  at  an  early  hour,  seen  the  papers  on  the  subject  of 
his  art  which  bad  been  written  the  preceding  night.     I 
have  had  the  rude  manuscript  from  himself,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  copy  from  it  for  him' 
to  read  in  public  :  I  have  see^ti  the  manuscript  also  after  it 
had  been  revised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  sometimes  al- 
tered it  to  a  wrong  meaninTgj*  ffoai  his  total  ignorance  of 
tbd  sut)ject  and  of  art;  but  never,  to  my  knowledge,  saw 
the  marks  of  Burke's  pen  in  any  of  the  manuscripts.     The 
bishop  of  Rochester,  also,  who  examined  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Burke  since  bis  death,  and  lately  edited  a  part  of  them, 
informed  a  friend  that  he  could  discover  no  reason  to  think 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  the  least  hand  in  the   discourses  of 
Reynolds."     And  Burke  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  after  the  publication  of  sir  Joshua's  life  and  works, 
says,  '^  I  ha^e  read  over  some  part  of  the  discourses  with' 
an  unusual  sort  of  pleasure,  partly  because  being  faded  a 
little  in  my  memory,  they  have  a  sort  of  appearance  of 
novelty ;  partly  by  reviving  recollections  mixed  with  me- 
lancholy and  satisfaction.   The  Flemish  journal  I  had  never 
seen  before.     You  trace  in  that,  every  where,  the  spirit  of 
the  discourses,  supported  by  new  examples.     He  is  alivays' 
the  same  man ;  the  same  philosophical,  the  same  artist-like 
critic,  the  same  sagacious  observer,  with  the  sanle  minute- 
ness, without  the  smallest  degree  of  trifling."     We  may, 
safety  say,  this  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  bad  himself 
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oobtributed  much  to  those  discourses.  And  if  neither 
Johnson  nor  Burke  wrote  for  Reynolds,  to  whom  else 
among  his  contemporaries  shall  the  praise  due  to  those  in- 
iraluable  compositions  be  given,  if  Reynolds  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  it ! 

In  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Reynolds  furnished  three  essays  in  the  Idler,  No.  76,  on 
false  criticisms  on  painting,  which  may  be  recommended 
to  the  serious  perusal  of  many  modern  connoisseurs ;  No. 
79j  on  the  grand  style  of  painting ;  and  No.  82,  on  the 
true  idea  of  beauty ;  of  which  Mr.  Boswell  informs  Us  the 
last  words,  <*and  pollute  his  canvass  with  deformity,''  were 
added  by  Dr.  Johnson.  These  essays  have  been  very  pro- 
perly incorporated  with  sir  Joshua's  works,  by  Mr.  Malone, 
as  they  were  his  first  literary  attempts,  the  earnest  of  those 
talents  which  afterwards  proved  that  he  was  as  eminent  in 
the  theory  as  in  the  practice  of  bis  art. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  world  was  deprived 
of  this  great  artist  before  he  had  put  into  execution  a  plan 
which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Malone  says,  appears,  from  some 
loose  papers,  to  have  been  revolved  in  his  mind.  **  I  have 
found,"  says  that  author,  *^  among  sir  Joshua's  papers,  some 
detached  and  unconnected  thoughts,  written  occasionally, 
as  hints  for  a  discourse,  on  a  new  and  singular  plan,  which 
he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a  history  of  his  mind,  so  far 
as  concerned  his  art;  and  of  his  progress,  studies,  and 
prtictice ;  together  with  a  view  of  the  advantages  he  had 
enjoyed,  and  the  disadvantages  he  had  laboured  under,  in 
the  course  that  he  had  run  :  a  scheme,  from  which,  how- 
eter  liable  it  might  be  to  the  ridicule  of  wits  and  scoffers 
(of  which,  he  says,  he  wIm  perfectly  aware),  he  conceived 
the  students  might  derive  some  useful  documents  for  the 
regulation  of  their  own  conduct  and  practice."  Such  a 
composition,  from  such  a  man,  written  after  he  Imd  spent 
a  long  life  in  successful  practice,  with  none  to  guide  him  ; 
who  had  chosen  a  line  of  art  for  himself,  stiimped  with  ori* 
ginality ;  and  in  which  he  had  to  unfold  principles,  and 
elucidate  them  by  practice ;  and  competent  as  he  was  to 
explain  the  operations  of  his  own  mind ;  could .  not  fail  of 
being  interesting  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree. 

In  1781,  during  the  summer,  he  made  a  tour  through 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  of  examining 
critically  the  works  of  the  celebrated  masters  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.     An  account  of  this  journey,  written 
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by  himself,  oootainiog  much  excellant  crkicism  oil  the 
works  of  Knbeasy  Vandyke,  Rembrandty  &c.  in  the  churches 
and  diflPerent  collections  At  Ant^werp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  the 
Diisaeldorf  gallery,  and  at  AouHerdam,  was  published  after 
bis  death ;  it  concludes  with  a  masterly-drawn  character  of, 
Rubees*  In  IIKSS,  in  consequence  of.  the  emperor's  sup- 
pression of  some  religious  houses,  he  again  risited  Flan- 
ders, purchased  some  pictures  by  Rubens,  and  devoted 
sieveral  mora  days  to  the  contemplation  and  further  iures^ 
tigation  of  the  perfarmaiioes  of  that  great  man.  On  bis 
return^  he  remarked  that  hi&  own  pictures  wanted  force 
ami  brilliancy^  and  he  appeared,  by  his  subsequent  prac- 
tice^ to  baFC  benefited  by  the  obserxations  he  had  made. 
This  year,  on  the  death  of  Ramsay^  he  was  made  principal 
painter  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  and  coutioned  so  till 
his  death. 

For  a  very  long  period  he  had  enjoyed  an  ^almost  unin* 
terrnpted  state  of  good  healthy  except  that  in  1782  he  was 
for  a  short  time  afflicted  with  m  paralytic  stroke.  A  few 
weeks,  however,  perfectly  restored  him,  and  he  suf&red 
BO  ioconvenienee  from  it  afcerwanda.  But  in  July  1789, 
whilst  be  was  painting  the  portrait  of  lady  Beaucbamf),  lie 
fiMind  his  sight  so  much  affected,  that  it  was  with  difficult 
he  could  proceed  with  his  work ;  and  not  withaanding  every 
aesistanoe  that  oould  be  procuised,  he  was  in  a  few  months 
totally  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left  eye.  After  some 
atrugglea,  he  determined,  lest  his  remaining  eye  should 
also  suffer,  to  paint  no  more :  and  thoagh  he  was  thus  cle- 
prived  of  a  constant  employm'eDt  aud  amusement,  he- re- 
tained hb  usual  spirits,  and  partook  of  the  society  of  htS' 
friends  with  apparently  the  same  pleasure  to  which  he  had 
been  acoostomed ;  and  was  amused  by  reading,  or  hearing 
others  read  to  him.  In  October  17211,  however,  bis  spirits 
began  to  fail  bim,  and  he  became  dejected^  from  an  ap- 
preb,ension  thait  an  inflamed  tumour,  whieh  took  place  over 
the  eye  that  had  perished,  might  occasion  the  destruclioift 
of  the  odier  also.  Meanwhile  •he  laboured  under  a  moee 
dMgerous  disease,  which  deprived  him  both  of  his  spirifa 
and  his  mppetite.  During  this  period  of  great  affliction  to 
all  his  friends,  bis  malady  was  by  many  supoosed  to  be 
imaginary,  and  it  was  enroneeusly  eonocived,  that  by  exer- 
tion he  might  shake  it  off;  for  he  vras  wholly  isnable  to 
explain  to  the  phynoiains  the  naftuve  or  seat  of  his  disorder. 
It  was  only  about  a  fortnight  before  bis  death  that  it  waa 
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fotUMJ:  lo  be  ta  the  liFer;  the  inordinate  growth  of  whi^h^ 
fts  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  iQCommoded  alt  the  foac- 
iLontf  of  life.  Of  this  disease,  which  he  bore  with  great 
fortitude  aad  patieoce,  he  died,  after  a  coofinemeDt  of  three 
aionthf,  at  his  house  in  Leicester-square,  on  Tbiarsdsy 
ereniug,  February  23,  1792,  at  the  age  of  sixty- niiie^ 
.  Jo  stature,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  rather  under  the 
middle  size,  of  a  florid  complexion,  roundish,  blunt  fea« 
tures,  and  a  lively  pleasing  aspect ;  not  corpulent,  though 
soinewbat  inclined  to  it$  and  extremely  active.  With 
manners  uncommonly  polished  and  agreeable,  he  possessed 
a  constant  flow  of  spirits,  which  rendered  him  at  all  times  a 
most  desirable  companion :  always  ready  to  be  amused,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  others,  and  anxious  to 
receive  information  on  every  subject  that  presented  itself ; 
and  though  he  had  been  deaf  almost  from  the  time  of  his 
return  from  Italy  ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of  an  ear-trumpet,  he 
was  enabled  to  partake  of  the  conversation  of  his  friends 
with  great  facility  and  conv>snience.  On  the  3d  of  March 
bis  remains  were  interred  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  near 
the  tomb  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  with  every  honour  that 
could  be  shewn  to  worth  and  genius  by  an  enlightened  na- 
tion ;  a  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
attending  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  his  pall  being  sup- 
ported by  three  dukes,  two  marquisses,  and  five  other  no- 
blemen. 

In  many  respects,  both  as  a  man  and  a  painter,  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  cannot  be  too  much  studied,  praised,  and 
imitated  by  eveiy  one  who  wishes  to  attain  the  like  emi- 
neace.  His  incessant  industry  was  never  wearied  into  de« 
apoftdency  by  miscarriage^  nor  elated  into  neglect  by  suc- 
cess. Either  in  his  painting-4room,  or  wherever  else  he 
passed  his  time,  his  mind  was  devoted  to  the  charms  ef  his 
pmfessioii.  AU  nature,  and  all  art,  was  his  academy,  and 
his  reflection  was  ever  on  the  wing,  oompreheottve,  vi- 
goioua,  discriminating,  aad  retentive.  With  taste  to  per- 
ecwe  all  the  varieties  of  the  picturesque,  judgment  to  se- 
lect, and  skill  to  combine  what  would  serve  his  parpeee, 
few  have  ever  been  empowered  by  nature  to  do  more  from 
the  fund  of  their  own  genius :  and  none  ever  endeavoured 
more  to  take  advantage  of  the  labours  of  others.  He  made 
a  sirfendid  and  useful  collection,  in  which  no  expeuce  was 
spared.  His  house  was  fiUed,  to  the  remotest  comers^  with 
eaate  from  the  antique  statues,   pictures^  drawings,   and 
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prints^  by  various  masters  of  all  the  different  8chool«« 
Those  he  looked  upon  as  his  library,  at  once  objects  of 
amusement,  of  study,  and  competition.  After  bis  death 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  with  his  unclaimed  and  un- 
finished works,  and,  together,  produced  the  sum  of 
1 6,947/,  7^.  6d.  The  substance  of  his  whole  property,  ac- 
cumulated entirely  by  his  pencil,  and  left  behind  after  a 
life  in  which  he  freely  parted  with  bis  wealth,  amounted  to 
about  80,000/. 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
professional  talents,  and  the  broad  basis  on  which  it  i^ 
founded,  makes  it  now  unnecessary  to  be  collecting  suf- 
frages to  add  weight  to  the  general  opinion  ;  but  a  review 
of  those  powers  which  rank  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  and 
distingpiish  him  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession^ 
may  not  be  without  its  interest. 

His  early  education  was  not  strictly  aci^emic,  as  be 
himself  regrets ;  nor  to  any  extent  did  he  ever  cultivate 
the  elementary  principles  of  design,  but,  as  portraits  were 
to  shape  his  fortune,  facility  of  composition,  or  laborious 
application  to  the  refinements  of  an  outline,  were  less  ne-^ 
cessary.  Whether  he  would  have  been  as  eminent  in  his- 
torical painting^as  he  was  in  that  department  which  it  was 
his  lot  to  pursue,  would  be  now  an  inquiry  as  useless  as 
unsatisfactory.  That  his  powers  were  great  in  whatever 
way  they  were  employed,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  ^ 
bis  taste  was  too  refined,  and  his  judgment  too  correct,  to' 
tolerate  defects  which  were  not  counterbalanced  by  some 
advantages;  but  as  his  early  practice  was  exclusively  de- 
voted to  portraits,  and  as  it  was  the  chief  employment  of 
bis  whole  life,  it  cannot  remain  a  subject  of  choice  to  what 
branch  of  his  profession  a  fair  analyisis  of  his  merit  ought 
to  be  referred. 

From  the  first  examples  of  sir  Joshua,  as  well  as  from 
fais  own  confession,  on  seeing  the  works  of  Raphael  in  tl>e 
Vatican,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  art  had  absorbed  his  previous  studies,  and  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  mind.  Little,  therefore,  could 
be  wanting  to  indace  him  to  pursue  that  plan  of  study, 
which  at  the  iiante  time  that  it  was  the  ttiost  congenial  to 
his  feeliiig3f  was  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  give 
inierest  to  individual  representation.  •  In  pursuing  bid  stu- 
dies when  abroad,  he  embraced  the  whole  field  before  him : 
bol  his  time  v^as  not  spent  in  collectitig  or  making  servile 
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copies,  but  in  contemplating  the  principles  of  the  great 
masters,  that  he  might  the  more  eflectuaily  do  what  he 
has  recommended  to  others,  follow  them  in  Uie  road  with- 
out treading  in  their  steps;  and  no  man  ever  appropriated 
to  himself  with  more  admirable  skill  their  extensive  and 
varied  powers. 

The  style  of  portrait-painting  by  Hudson  and  Ramsay, 
who  were  the  only  persons  of  any  practice  when  sir  Joshua 
returned  from  abroad,  was  uniformly  dry  and  hard,  with- 
out any  feeling  for  ctmr-oscuraj  and  with  little  diversity  of 
attitude  and  expression  ;  the  full  dress,  which  the  custom 
of  the  day  prescribed,  prescribed  also  limits  to  their  ima<- 
ginations,  and  they  n#ver  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
.discriminate  between  the  character  of  nature,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  fashion.  Sir  Joshua,  with  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  his  art,^  shewed  how  portrait  might  be  generalized, 
so  as  to  identify  the  individual  man  with  the  dignity  of  his 
thinking  powers.  In  dress,  be  selected  and  adopted  what 
w'as  most  conformable  to  the  cliaracter  of  his  subject,  with** 
out  implicitly  following  the  fasjiioQ  or  offending  the  pre* 
judice  which  it  begets* 

In  the  pursuit  of  those  high  attainments  to  Which  he 
arrived,  he  evidently  had  Rembrandt  and  Correggio  more 
particularly  in  his  mind.  The  magical  effect,  and  richness 
of  colouring  of  the  Dutch  master,  seems  to  have  heed  with 
him  a  constant  source  of  reflection  and  experiment  to  rival 
bis  inimitable  powers*  Correggio  gave  all  that  grace  and 
harmony  could  supply,  and  sir  Joshua  in  his  infantine  por* 
traits,  is  beyond  all  competition  without  an  equaL  His  fe- 
male portraits  are  also  designed  with  an  exquisite  feeling  of 
taste  and  elegance ;  and  for  that  va/riety  of'  compositicm 
which  pervades  his  works,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  seek  arivd 
in  the  most  illustrious  of  hi»  predecessors.^ 

His  works  of  the  historical  kind  shew  great  strength  of 
mind^  and  leave  us  to  regret  that  this  land  of  portrait  paint- 
ing had  not  given  him  equal  opportunity  to  cultivate  it ; 
but,  from  the  want  of  that  habit  which  practice  would  have 
given  him,  he  was  used  to  say  that  historical  effort  cost  him 
too  mnch.  He  better  knew  what  he  wanted  than  possessed 
a  promptitude  of  giving  form  and  substance  to  his  feelings. 
His  count  Ugolino,  for  pathos  and  grandeur  of  dei&ign,  per- 
haps yields  to  no  composition  that  was  ever  made  of  that 
subject;  and  his  Holy  Family,  when  combined  with  it,  will 
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serve  to  show^  at  one  iriew,  the  comprehensiveness  and  dl^ 
tersitj  of  his  genius. 

The  colouring  of  sir  Josboa,  which  has  been  deservedly 
the  subject  of  the  highest  admiration  and  praise,  has  a»o 
been  the  most  familiar  topic  of  animadvers'tonund  censure. 
By  the  jocose  he  has  been  charged  with  ^*  coming  off*  with 
ftying  colours,'*  but  by  less  indulgent  friends,  with  the  more 
serious  accusation  of  having  made  experiments  at  their  ex* 
pense.  In  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  he  was  certainly  not 
eofltent  with  the  ccmimon  routine  of  practice ;  and,  as  he 
ibought  for  himself,  so  be  invented  new  methods  of  em- 
bodying those  thoughts.  That  be  was  sometimes  unsuc- 
cessful cannot  be  denied  ;  but  one  faihsre  seems  to  have 
bad  a  hundred  voices  to  report  it,  and  in  arithmetical  pro- 
portion 10  have  increased  as  envy  was  created  by  his  tran^ 
scendant  superiority.  Upon  due  reflecticm,  however,  wheh 
the  space  is  considered  through  which  lie  passed  to  arrive  at 
she  high  professional  rank  he  acqniredi  there  ca4i  be  little 
donbt  that  the  astonishment  will  be,  not  at  the  many,  bnt 
1^  ttw  exceptionable  works  he  produced ;  and  even  of 
these  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say,  that  as  long  as  the  true 
principles  of  art  are  admired,  his  **  faded  pictures"  will  be 
ibond  to  possess  a  power  of  mind  which  has  not  often  beeh 
surpassed  even  by  the  best  productions  of  his  own  time. ' 

REZZONICO  (A19TH0KY  Joseph,  coont)  an  excellent 
scholar,  marshal  of  the  camp,  chamberlain  to  his  royal  high- 
ness^ the  infant  duke  of  Parma,  and  governor  of  that  citadel, 
wan  bom  atCemo  in  1709.  He  acquired  <listinction  in  the 
army  and  at  ceart,  hot  must  have  devoted  much  of  his  lif^ 
to  literary  pursuits.  His  first  pubhcation  was  a  folio  volume, 
printed  at  Como  in  1742,  entitled  *'  De  suppositis  niilitari- 
buft  stipendlis  Benedicti  Odes^halci,  qui  pontifex  maximum 
anno  1676,  Innocentii  prienomine  fuit  renunciatus."  His 
Bext  was  a  volume  of  poetry,  **  Musarum  Epioieiai**  ad- 
dressed to  Louis  XY.  Parma,  1757;  but  that  which  most 
entitles  him  to  notice  was  his  <*  Disquisitiones  Pliniane,  sive 
de  utriusque  Plinii  patria,  scriptis,  codicibus,  editionibus, 
atque  interpretibus,"  Parma,  1769,  2  vols.  foL  Of  this 
Ernesti  speaks  rery  highly  in  his  edition  5f  Fabricius^s  Bib). 
Latina*  Brunet  mentions  some  ^  Academical  Discourses** 
iti  Italian,  published  by  count  Rezzonico  in  1772,  8vo.  He 

1  iifii  prcfiied  to  hit  works  by  Malone. — Life  by  NorUieote.— Pilkiogtoa.— 
For  the  character  of  lir  Joihua  at  an  artist  we  were  indebied  to  Rich.  Doppe, 
ctq»  who  drew  it  up  for  the  British  Essayists,  vol.  XXXIll.  preface. 
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died  March  16,  1785.    His  son,  the  Coont  Gastonb  del- 
la  Tome  RezzONico,  was  born  in  Parma  about  1740.   He 
waa^  early  initiated  into  science  and  polite  Ikeratore ;:  and 
so  considerable  vifere  bis  attainittents,  tbat  in  bis  earliest 
youth  he  was  chosen  fellow   of  the  poetical  academy  in 
Rome^  knovirn  under  the  name  ^  Arcadia.     Tbe  reigning 
duke  of  Parma  having  erected  in  bis  metropolis  au  academy 
of  fine  arts,  count  Re^zonico  uraa  appointed  its  president ; 
bat,  by  seme  vicissitudes,  was  utterly  disgraced  at  courts  * 
and  deprived,  not  only  of  tbe  place  of  president  of  the  aca« 
demy^  bot  even  of  that  of  hereditary  chamberlain.     He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  leave  Panrma.    He  first  undertook  lonf 
tours  tbrosgb  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  EngUnd^ 
dorittg  which  be  became  completely  master  of  both  lao« 
goages ;  and  at  his  return  to  Italy  be  fixed  bis  restdeaee  iA 
Rome,  though  he  often  made  long  excursions  to  Naples  and 
Florence.     Availing  himself  of  bis  ample  Icdsnre,  be  wrote 
several  works  in  proae  and  poetry,  the  former  of  no  great 
merit,  but  from  bis  poetical  works  be  deaerres  to  be  pkced 
among  tbe  best  Italian  poets  of  bis  age.     He  was  disti'n** 
goished  by  liveliness  of  imagery,  propriety  of  diction,  ex<- 
actness  of  epithet,  and  by  a  nobleness  of  expression  ac- 
quired by  deep  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.    Hia 
versification,  bowever,  was  something  harsh,  and  the  mean-' 
ing  of  some  phrases  obscure.  •  He  died  in  17 9S,  fifty -fifve 
years  of  age.     He  was  highly   esteemed  by  the  Italian 
nobility,  and  men  of  letters,  for  tbe  elegiinoe  of  his  mdiXk-- 
aers  and  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  These  qualities 
were,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  sotoe,  obscured  by  an 
immoderate  self-love,  and.  an  irrational  predilectiofi  for  his 
own  works.    A  complete  collection  of  bis  poetical  work$ 
ta  two  volumes  was  printed  at  Parma  by  the  celebrated 
Bodoni. ' 

RHAZ£S,  called  also  Albubecar  Mobamed,  one  of  tbe 
moat  distinguished  of  the  Arabian  phj^sieians,  was  born  at 
Rei,  in  the  provioce  of  Choroaan,  about  the  year  852. 
He  was  first  much  addicted  to  music,  and  ia  said  not  to 
have  studied  medicine  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
when  he  removed  to  Bagdad,  became  indefatigable  in  his 
application,  and  having  obtained  tbe  highest  reputation, 
.was  selected  out  of  a  hundred  eminent  physicians,  who 
were  then  resident  at  Bagdad,  to  superintend  the  cele- 

•  '  Diet.  HisL — Saxii  Onomast. 
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brated  hoipital  of  that  city.  His  biographers  speak  of 
him  as  the  Galen  of  the  Arabians ;  and  from  his  long  life 
and  constant  practice,  during  whitb  hepaid  the  most  assi* 
duous  attention  to  the  varieties  of  disease,  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  experimenter,  or  the  experienced.  He 
was  said  also  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  sciences, 
especially  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  music.  He  tra-* 
veiled  much  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  made  frequent 
journies  into  Persia,  his  native  country,  and  was  much 
consulted  by  several  princes,  particularly  by  Almanzor, 
the  chief  of  Chorasan,  with  whom  he  frequently  corre- 
sponded, and  to  whom  he  dedicated  several  of  his  writ- 
ings. Two  hundred  and  twenty*six  treatises  are  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Rhazes,  among  which  the  ten 
books  addressed  to  his  patron  Almanzor,  were  designed 
as  a  complete  body  of  physic,  and  may  be  deemed  the 
great  magazine  of  all  the  Arabian  medicine;  the  ninth 
book,  indeed,  which  treats  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  was  in 
such  general  estimation  for  several  centuries,  that  it  was  the 
text-book  of  the  public  schools,  and  was  commented  upon 
by  the  most  learned  professors.  Yet,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Arabian  writings,  it  contains  very  little  more  than  the 
substance  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the 
Arabians  borrowed  almost  all  their  medical  knowledge. 
They  have,  indeed,- and  Rhazes  in  particular,  given  the 
first  distinct  account  of  the  small-pox ;  and  Rhazes  wrote 
also  the  first  treatise  ever  composed  respecting  the  diseases 
of  children.  His  book  on  the  affections  of  the  joints  con- 
tains an  account  of  some  remarkable  cures,  effected  chiefly 
by  copious  blood-letting.  He  describes  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  very  well ;  and  also  some  diseases  peculiar  to 
eastern  countries,  and  first  noticed  the  disease  called  s[Hna 
ventosa.  Rhazes  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilful  al- 
chemist;  and  is  the  first,  as  Dr*  Freind  has  shewn,  who 
inentions  the  use  9f  chemical  preparations  in  medicine. 
He  has  a  chapter  on  the  qualifications  of  a  physician  ;  and 
a  singular  tract  on  quacks  and  impostors,  who  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  as  numerous,  and  ingenious  in  their 
contrivances  as  in  more  recent  times. 

Rhazes  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  lost  his  sight :  he 
died  in  the  year  932.  His  works  that  have  come  down  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  translations  in  Latin  are,  .1.  A 
sort  of  common-place  book,  entitled  **  Continens,^'  or 
**  Libri  Continentes.*'     2.  A  much  more  perfect  work,  the 
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<'  Libri  Decern,  ad  Almansorem/*  published  at  Venice, 
1^10.  3.  Six  books  of  aphorisms,  published  under  the  title 
of  ^  Liber  de  Secretis,  qui  Aphorismorum  appellatur/? 
Bononise,  1489.  4.  A.  tract  on  the  small-pox,  often*  trans- 
lated, and  printed  with  the  title  of  ^  De  Pestilentia :"  the 
best  translation  is  by  Cliariiiing,  London,  1766. ' 

RHENANUJS  (Beatus),  a  very  eminent  scholar  and 
editor,  was  born,  in  1485,  at  Schelestat,  a  town  of  Alsace. 
The  name  of  his  family  was  Bilde;  that  of  Rhenanus  had 
been  adopted  by  his  father,  who  had  considerable  property 
at  Rhenac,  his  native  place.  His  mother  died  in  his  infan- 
cy, and  his  father,  who  never  married  again,  bestowed  his 
whole  attention  for  some  years  on  his  education.  After 
some  instruction  in  his  own  country,  he  was  sent  to  Paris^ 
wh'erie  he  studied  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  under  the 
best  masters.  He  then  pursued  his  studies  for  some  years 
at  Strasburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Basil,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Erasmus  that  lasted  during  their  lires; 
accompanied  with  mutual  respect  and  friendship.  In  1520, 
he  returned  to  Schelestat,  in  his  thirty^fifih  year,  just  in 
time  to  take  leave  of  his  father,  who  died  the  (|ay  after  his 
arrival. 

Dupin  remarks,  that  Rhenanus  was  one  of  those  learned 
men,  who  embrace  no  particular  profession,  and  whose 
only  business  it  is  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  and  their  only 
ambition  to  become  benefactors  to  the  republic  of  letters* 
Rhenanus  was  so  much  disposed  to  this  kind  of  life,  that  he 
obtained  from  Charles  V.  an  exemption .  from  all  employ- 
ment of  a  public  nature.  He  had  even  no  thoughts  of 
marriage  until  near  the  end  of  his  life,  nor  was  that  made 
public,  as  soon  after  he  found  himself  attacked  by  the  dis- 
order which  at  last  proved  fatal.  His  physicians  prescribed 
the  waters  of  Baden,  in  Swisserland,  but  finding  his  disor- 
der increase,  he  returned  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  died, 
May  20,  1547,  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  made  no 
will  but  a  verbal  one.  He  left  bis  library  to  his  native 
place,  Schelestat.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 'mild- 
ness of  temper,  an  enemy  to  contests,  and  of  singular  mo- 
desty and  probity.  Although,  by  his  intimacy  with  Eras- 
mus, and  some  of  the  early  reformers,  he  was  enabled  to 
see  many  of  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  adhered 
to  her  communion  to  the  last :  he  said  and  wrote  enough, 

},  FrciQ(]*s  Hist,  of  Ph^'sir.—Eioy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicraci. — Reei'i  Cyclopia]. 
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bowefor,  to  be  classed  wilh  some  prolestant  wrken  ou  dieir 
tide.  Beaa,  who  is  one  of  those,  attempu  to  distinguisk 
the  share  he  had  in  encountging  the  efforts  of  the  refornersi 
with  that  more  general  fame  he  derived  from  his  services  to 
literaturey  and  joins  cordially  in  the  praises  bestowed  on  his 
talents  and  amiable  disposition.  One  only  objection  is 
■wiitioned  by  most  of  his  biographers,  and  that  is  his  par- 
sinoony,  of  which,  however,  no  very  clear  proof  is  afforded, 
except  a  pun  upon  bis  name,  *^  Beatus  est  beatus^  attamen 

tais  works  are,  1.  a  very  valuable  edition  of  "  Tertulliatti 
Opera,'^  Basil,  I521j  fol.  front  original  MSS.  Dupin  speaks 
kighly  of  the  notes  and  prefaces,  as  well  as  of  the  author  of 
tbem.  2.  *' Anctores  historie  Ecclesiastics^,"  viz.  Euser 
bius,  Pamphilus,  Nicepborus,  Theodoret,  jcc.  Basil,  1523, 
1535,  aiKl  Paris,  1541,  ^  vols.  foL  3.  **  S.  Basil.  Sermo 
de  differentia  Usim  et  Hypostasis,**  Paris,  1513,  M.  '  4* 
5^  Synopsis  de  laudibus  Caivitii  cum  scholiis,'*  Basil,  1519, 
4to,  1521  and  1551,  8vo,  added  also  at  the  end  of  Eras- 
mus's <^  Morise  Encomium.*'  5.  ^'  S.  Gregorii  Nanzianzeni 
oratio  et  Epistolae  dus  ad  Themistium,"  Paris,  1513, 
fol.  6.  ^*A  Latin  translation  of  the  works  of  Origen,*' 
which  Erasmus  left  unfinished,  and  was  completed  by  our 
author,  at  Basil,  1536,  fol.  with  a  preface  addressed  lo 
Herman,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  containing  a  life  of  Eras- 
mus* This  last  he  also  incorporated  in  the  dedication  to 
Charies  V.  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus's  works,  printed  a> 
Basil  in  1540.  7.  '' Maximus  Tyrius,"  Basil,  1519,  fok 
with  Paccitts*s  translation,  and  a  preface  and  correotioos 
by  Rhenanus.  8.  '^  Baptista  Guarinus  de  modo  et  ordioe 
docendi  ac  discendi,"  Strasbui^b,  1514,  8vo.  9.  ^^Majr<» 
celii  Virgilii  de  militias  laudibus,**  &c.  Basil,  1518,  4tow 
10.  *<  Lud.  Bigi  opusculorum  metricorum  libri,  et  Pontit 
Paolini  carmen  lambicum,**  Strasburgb,  1509,  >to.  il« 
''Thomas  Mori  epigrammata  Latina,  pleraqoe  e  Greseip 
versa,  ad  emendatum  ipsius  exemplar  excuss,"  Basil,  1520. 

12.  <<  Velleius  Paterculus,**  Basil,  1520,  .fol.  the  prineeps 
tdiiio^  printed  by  Froben,  and  formed  by  the  editor  from 
the  Codex  Murbacensis ;  it  is  an  edition  of  extreme  rarity^ 

13.  '<  Tacitus,'*  Basil,  1533  and  1544.  14.  '' Livii  deca- 
des tres,**  Basil,  1535,  fol.  often  reprinted,  and  bis  notes 
added  to  subsequent  editbns.  15.  <*  Senecse  de  morte 
Claudti  Indus,**  in  Era8mus*s  and  some  other  editions  of 
Seneca.     16.  '^Quintus  Curtius,**  Basil,  1517,  and  Stras- 
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burgb,  1518,  fbL  17.  "  Plinii  Hist  Nat"  Basil,  1526» 
fi>l.  '  19.  ^'Joonhia  Geileri  Keiserbecgii,  &c.  Ttta,**  pre* 
fixed  to  the  ^  NaTicola  fmtaorum/'  1510,  4lo.  19.  ^*  M^ 
neiB  Platonici  Cbristiani  de  immortalitate  aninue,*'  Basils 
1516,  4ta  20.  <<  Xysti  Enchiridion;'  ibid.  15  L6,  printed 
with  the  preceding.  21.  <<  Liceotii  Evangeli  Sacerdotia, 
priefatso  in  Marsilii  defenstNrem  pacis  pro  Lndovico  IV.  Imp. 
adfersus  iniquat  otorpationes  ecclesiasticorum/'  1522,  fol. 
.Tois  it  one  of  the  works  which  brought  on  Rhenanus  the 
charge  of  timidity,  in  not  avowing  his  ayersion  to  the  usur- 
fMtions  of  his  church.  He  assumes  here  the  name  of  Ztcm^- 
-tius  Evangelus.  22.  *'  Illjrici  provincianim  utrique  imperio, 
xum  RomanOy  turn  Constantinopolitanoservientisdescriptio, 
published  With  the  '^Notitta  dignitatnm  Imp.  Romani, 
Parts,  1602,  Svo.  23.  '^  Procopii  Cesariensis  de  rebus 
Gotborum,^'  &c.  Basil,  1531,  fol.  24.  <<  Rerum  Germa- 
nicarum  librt  tres,"  Basil,  1531,  fol.  Of  this,  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  his  beat  works,  there  have  been  several 
editions,  the  last  by  Otto,  1693,  4to.* 

RHENFERD  (James),  a  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  was 
born  at  Mulheim,  in  Westphalia,  Aug.  .15,  1654.  After 
studying  at  the  college  of  Meurs,  a  city  in  the  duchy  of 
Ciev^,  and  travelling  for  some  time,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
'tation  to  become  rector  of  the  Latin  college  in  the  city  of 
Franeker ;  but  resigned  it  in  1680,  and  removed  to  Amster- 
dam^  where  he  was  employed  in  the. capacity  of  tutor,  and 
enjoyed,  at  the  same  time,  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
conversing  with  learned  rabbis^  and  improving  his  know- 
ledge (rf  rabbinical  learning.  In  1683  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  oriental  languages  and  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  Franeker ;  and  remained  in  this  office  neariy 
thirty  years,  during  which  he  was  thrice  chosen  rec- 
tor of  the  university.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1712,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  His  learning  was  extensive ;  but  most 
paofound  in  the  Hebrew,  including  die  Rabbinical,  the 
Chaldee,  and  Syrians  languages.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned,  1.  "  De  Antiqoitate  Characteris  hodierni  Ja- 
daici,''  1696,  4to,  in  whicb  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  claim  of  the  present  Hebrew  characters  to  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  to  prove  that  the  Samaritan  characters  were 
bonrowed  from  the  Hebrews  ;*'  2.  *^  Comparatio  ^xpiatio- 

1  Melchior  Adam. — Freheri  Theatrnm.— Dopin.— Bullart  Academie  dei  Sci- 
ences, Tol.  II. — Beiffi  Icoiie».— Niceroiii  toI.  XXXVllI.— -Jortin's  Life  of  Eraa- 
wtm%^    See  IdUcx. 
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nis  anniversarise  PontiBcis  maximi  in  Vet.' Test,  cdm  unica 
atqne  (Eterna  ExpiationisChristi  Domini/'  1696.  3.  *^  In- 
vestigatio  Pracfectorum  et  Ministroram  Synagogae/*  1700^ 
4to.  4.  *^  Disserlationum  Tbeologico-philologicarcun  de 
Stylo  Novi  Testament!  Syntagma,  quo  continentur  Olearii, 
Cocceii,  &c.  de  h(/c  genere  Libelli,"  &c.  1701,  4to.  5. 
^*  Arabarcba,  seu,  Ethnarcba  Judsorum,*'  1702,  4to.  6. 
*^  De  Statuis  et  Aris,  falsis  verisque  Dei  et  Hominum  Inter* 
nunciis/'  in  illustration  of  Exod.  xx.  23,  24,  1705,  4to. 
7.  **  Observationum  selectarum  ad  Loca  Hebrsea  Nov.  Test, 
partes  sive  Disput,  Tres,"  1705,  4to,  &c.  He  also  left 
unBnisbed,  but  partly  printed,  a  work,  entitled  <*Rudi- 
menta  Grammatics  HarmonicsB  Linguarum  Orientalium, 
Hebraese,  Chaldaicse,  Syriacae,  et  ArabicsB."  * 

KHETICUS  (George  Joachim),  a  celebrated  German 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Feldkirk  in 
Tyrol,  February  15,  1514.  After  imbibing  the  elements 
of  the  mathematics  at  Zurick  with  Oswald  Mycone,  he 
went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  diligently  cultivated  that 
science,  and  was  made  master  of  philosophy  in  1535,  and 
professor  in  1537.  He  quitted  this  situation,  however,  two 
years  after,  and  went  to  Fruenburg  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Copernicus,  who  had  then  acquired 
great  fame.  Rheticus  assisted  this  astronomer  for  some 
years,  and  constanily  exhorted  him  to  perfect  his  work 
'^  De  Revolutionibus,**  which  he  published  after  the  death 
of  Copernicus,  viz.  in  1543,  fol^o,  atNorimberg,  together 
with  an  illustration  of  the  same,  dedicated  to  Schonen 
Here  too,  to  render  astronomical  calculations  more  accurate, 
he  began  his  very  elaborate  canon  of  sines,  tangents  and 
secants,  to  15  places  of  figures^  and  to  every  10  seconds 
of  the  quadrant,  a  design  which  he  did  not  live  quite  lo 
complete.  The  canon  of  sines  however  to  that  radius,  for 
every  10  seconds,  and  for  every  single  second  in  the  first 
and  last  degree  of  the  quadrant,  computed  by  him,  wa^ 
published  in  folio  at  Francfort,  1613,  by  Pitiscus,  who 
himself  added  a  few  of  the  first  sines  computed  to  21?  places 
of  figures.'  But  the  larger  work,  or  canon  of  sines,  tan«- 
gents,  and  secants,  to  every  10  seconds,  was  perfected  and 
published  after  his  death,  viz.  in  1596,  by  his  disciple  Va- 
lentine Otho,  mathemiitician  to  the  electoral  prince  pala- 
tine; a  particular  account  and  analysis  of  which  work  may 

'  K  Niceron,  toIb.  I.  and  X.— Moreri.  ' 
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be  seen  in  the  Historical  Introduction  to  Dr.  Hutton^s  Lo- 
garithms. 

After  the  death  of  Copernicus,  Rheticus  returned  to 
Wittembergy  viz.  in  1541  or  1542,  and  was  again  admitted 
to  his  office  of  professor  of  mathematics.  The  same  year, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Melanctbon,  he  went  to  Norim* 
bergy  where  he  found  certain  manuscripts  of  Werner  and 
Regiomontanus.  He  afterwards  taught .  mathematics  at 
Lieipsic.  From  Saxony  he  departed  a  second  time,  for 
what  reason  is  not  known,  and  went  to  Poland ;  and  from 
thence  to  Cassovia  in  Hungary,  where  he  died  December 
4,   1 576,  near  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

His  "  Narratio  de  Libris  Revo'lutionum  Copernici,''  was 
first  published  at  Dantzick  in  1540,  4to;  and  afterwards 
added  to  the  editions  of  Copemicus's  work.  He  composed 
and  published  **  Ephemerides,"  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Copernicus,  till  1551,*  and  projected,  other  works,  and 
panrtly  executed  them,  though  they  were  never  published, 
of  various  kinds,  astronomical^  astrological,  geographical, 
chemical,  &c.  All  these  are  mentioned  in  his  letter  to 
Peter  Ramus  in  the  year  1568,  which  Adrian  Romanus  in- 
serted in  the  preface  to  the  first  part  of  his  Idea  of  Mathe- 
matics.' 

RHODIGINUS  (LuDOVicusC(EUUS),by  Scaliger  named 
the  Varro  of  the  age,  was  a  learned  Italian,  whose  proper 
Aame  was  Ludovico  Celio  Richeri.  He  was  born  at  Rovigci 
about  1450^  and  studied  at  Ferrara  and  Padua,  and  France. 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  filled  the  office  of  public  professor 
at  Rovigo  for  some  years,  but  in  1503  opened  a  school  at 
Vicenza,  where  he  continued  till  1 508,  when  be  was  in- 
vited to  Ferrara  by  duke  Alfonzo  I.  In  the  year  1515, 
Francis  I.  nominated  him  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 
eloquence  in  Milan,  as  successor  to  Demetrius  Cbalcoudy- 
las*  In  1521  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  in  1523  he  was 
deputed  from  his  native  place  to  Venice,  to  congratulate 
the  new  doge.  In  1525  he  died  of  grief,  on  account  of  the- 
defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  '^  Antiquse  Lectiones,'*  of  which 
be  published  sixteen  books  at  Venice,  in  1516,  fol.  and 
fourteen  more  were  added  after  his  death  in  the  editions  of 
Basil,   1566,  and  Francfort,  1666.     Vossius  expresses  his 
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woodcr,  and  even  indignation,  that  solearoeda  miscellany 
was  so  little  known.^ 

<  RHOIX)MAN  (Laurence),  a  learned  Geraw),  was  bprn 
Hi  1 546,  at  Sassowerf,-  belonging  to  tbe  counts  of  Stolberg 
in  Upper  Saxony,  who,  induced  by  an  early  display  of  ta- 
lents, bore  the  expeoce  of  fais  educatioQ  at  the  coUege  <3i 
Uiield.  He  continued  there  six  years ;  apd  made  so  great 
a  progress  in  literature,  that  be  was  thought  fit  to  teacb  in 
the  most  eminent  schools  and  the  most  flourishing  universi^ 
ties.  He  was  especially  skilled  iii  the  Greek  tonga?,  and 
eomposed  some  Greek  verses,  which  were  much  admired, 
but  Scaliger  did  not  think  him  equally  happy  in  Latin 
poetry.  .  He  was  very  successful  in  a  Latin  translation  of 
^/  Diodorus  Siculus,''  which  Henry  Stephms  prevailed  oq 
him  to  undertake ;  and  it  was  published  in  1604,  with  Ste- 
phens's text  He  translated  also  into  Latin  the  Greek  poen 
of  Qtttiitus  Calaber,  concerning  the  taking  of  Troy;  and 
added  some  corrections  to  it.  At  last,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Witteroberg,  and 
died  there  in  1606.  His  other  wurks  were,  1.  ^'  Historia 
vitse  &  doctrioas  Martini  Luthert  carmine  heroico  descrip^ 
ta.'*  2.  "  Descriptio  Historife  Ecclesise,  sive  populi  Dei, 
PolitiiB  ejusdem,  &  rerum  pra^cipuarum  que  in  illopopulo 
acciderunt,  Grssco  carmine,  cum  versione  Latina  e  regiqne 
textus  Grasciy"  Francof.  1581,  8vo.  3.  ^<  Poeais  Chrisu 
tiana,  id  est,  PalestiosB  seu  Histories  sacrse  Greeco-Latinss 
libri  9,"  Marpurgi,  1589;  Francof.  1590,  1630,  4to>  4. 
'<  Tabulae  Etymologic  Grstces/'  Francof.  1590,  8vo.  5. 
'^  Memnonis  Historia  de  Republica  Heracliensium,  &  rebus 
Ponticis  EIclogsB :  sen  excerptae  &  abbreviatss  oarrationes 
in  Bermonem  Latinum  translatse/'  Helmstadii,  159i,  4ca» 
6.  <<  Epithalamia  sacra,"  Jenss,  1594,  4to.  7.  ^^  Ex  Mem« 
sone,  de  Tyrannis  Heracles  Pontics  Ctesia  &  Agathar- 
chide  excerptse  Historis  Grsce  &  Latioe  partim  ex  Laar. 
Rhodomani  interpretatione/'  Geneva,  1593,  8yo.  8. 
*'*  TheologiflB  Christianse  tyrocinia,  carmine  heroico  Grsa- 
co-Latino  in  5  iibros  di^esta,''  Lips.  1597,  8vo.' 

RHUNKEN  (David),  an  eminent  i»cholar^  was  born  at 
Stolpe  in  Pomeraaia,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1723.  Hia 
parents,  being  ia  good  circumstances,  aud  of  the  better 
order  of  the  burgesses,  destined  him^  from  his  early  years,  for 

QUlSt. 
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tfae'chcurcb.     After  receiviog  soihe  instruction  in  the  school 
of  Stoipe,  in  the  principles  of  bis  motber-tougue,  he  was 
sent  first  to  Scblave,  and  afterwards  to  Koenigsberg,  for 
education  in  the  classical  languages,  the  usual  course  of 
which  studies  he  finished  at  the  age  of  twentj-two.     With 
some  difficulty  be  then  obtained  bis  parents*  consent  to  re- 
pair to  Gottingen,  and  study  Greek  under  Matthew  Ges^ 
ner,  at  that  time  the  great  ornament  of  that  university.    On 
his  way  to  Gdttingen,  be  passed  through  Berlin,  and  went 
to  visit  the  Saxon  university  of  Wittemberg.     There  be 
was  so  mnch  pleased  with  the  lectures  and  conversation  of 
J.  D.  Kutter,    professor  of  history  and  civil  law,  and  of 
J.  W.  B&cgety  professor  of  oratory  and  antiquities,  that  he 
persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  continue  bis  studies 
for  some  time  at  Wittemberg,  before  he  should  proceed  to 
Gottingen.     He  remained  with  these  professors  two  years, 
and,  under  their  auspices,  took  a  degree  in  laws.     He  went 
than  to  perfect  his  knowledge  qf  Greek,  not  with  Gesneraft 
Goitingen,  as  he  intended,  but  under  the  celebrated -Hemw 
sterbuis  of  Leyden.     Hemsterhuis  received  this  ingenuous 
youth  with  great  kindness,  gave  bim  the  readiest  assistaac^ 
in  his  favourite  studies,  recommended  bim  to  good  employee 
ment  as  a  tutor,  and  at  length  used  every  roean<;  to  sebure* 
bis  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  in  wbick 
be  himself  taught.     Khuiiken  applied  with  great  zeal  tor 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
himself  highly  acceptable  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,* 
the  liyelioess  of  his  conversation,  and  by  bis  taste  and  skill 
in  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  plape. 

His  first  printed  display  of  critical  Greek  erudition,  was 
ip  an  epistle  upon  certain  Greek  commentaries  on  the  title 
ia  the  Digest  De  Advocatis  et  ProcurcUoribus.  He  gave 
next,  at  Hemsterhuis's  persuasion,  an  editiob  of  the  Greek 
Lexicon  o£  Timssus,  for  the  illustration  of  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  Plato.  This  was  published  in  1754,  8vo.  Next 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  inspect  the 
libraries  of  that  city  and  their  manuscript  treasures.  Here 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  S.  Musgrave  and  Mr. 
7-  Tyrwhitt,  who  was  then  examining  some  of  the  MSS., 
particularly  those  of  Euripideii/  During  a  year's  residence 
in  that  metropolis,  Rhunken  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the 
king's  library,  and  in  that  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Ger- 
Qtain*s ;  transcribed  a  number  of  unprinted  remains  of  an- 
cient literature)  and  collated  many  iqanuscripts  and  rare 
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editions  of  the  most  popular  classical  authors.  In  October 
1757  he  was  appointed  reader  in  Greek  literature,  and  thus 
became  assistant  to  Hemsterhuis  in  the  university  of.  Ley«- 
den,  and  upon  the  death  of  Qeudendorp,  professor  of 
Latin  oratory  and  history,  he  was  advanced  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  that  eminent  scholar.  In  1763,  he  married  Ma- 
rianne Heirmans,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
long  resided  as  Dutch  consul  at  Leghorn, 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  he  discovered  in  Aldus^s  col- 
lection of  the  **  Rhetores  Greeci/*  a  valuable  fragments- 
unknown  to  modern  scholars,  of  the  treatise  of  Longinus  pa. 
the  Sublime,  which  was,  by  his  favour,  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  Toup*s  excellent  edition  of  that  work.  On  the 
deatfi  of  his  old  master  Hemsterhuis,  he  did  justice  to  his 
piemory  in  an  elaborate  eulogy,  from  which  our  account  of 
Hemsterhuis  was  taken.  He.soonafter  published  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  the  rhetorical  treatise  of  Rutilius  Lijpus,  and 
in  1779,  a  most  valuable  editipn  of  Velleius  Paterculus. 
Next  year  he  gratified  the  learned  -world  with  the  Hymns 
of  Homer.  One  of  his  last  labours  was  the  superintending 
a  new  edition  of  Scheller's  Latin  dictionary.  With  all  these 
studies,  as  well  as  his  professional  engagements,  he  found 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  He  died  May  14,  1798,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  a  niece  and  a  daughter  totally^npro- 
vided  for,  but  the  government  of  Batavia  purchased  his 
library  for  a  pension  granted  to  them.  This  library  was 
rich  in  scarce  books,  and  valuable  transcripts  from  other 
collections. 

Whyttembacb,  whom  we  have  followed  in  this  sketchy 
draws  the  character  of  Rhunkenius  at  some  length.  His 
knowledge  and  his  learning  are  unquestioned.  In  other 
respects  be  was  lively,  cheerful,  and  gay,  almost  to  crimi- 
nal indifference,  but  be  knew  bis. own  value  and  conse- 
quence. He  said  6nce  to  Villoison,  ''Why  did  not  you 
come  to  Leyden  to  attend  Valckenaer  and  me  ?"  He  once 
showed,  with  pride,  a  chest  of  MSS.  of  Joseph  ScaKger  to 
a  Swede  called  Biornsthall — '/  AhT'  said  BiomstbaU, 
*'  this  is  a  man  who  wants  judgment,*'  alluding  to  his  epi- 
taph, but  playing  a  little  too  severely  on  the  equivoque. - 
Rhunkenius  grew  angry,  and  replied  with  warmth,  ''  Be 
gone  with  your  ignorance*' — ''  aufer  te  hinc  cum  tuo  stu- 
pore."    A  German  professor,  to  whom  he  showed  the  ^me 
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coliecfciikiH  obiervedy  **  We  tiovr  Wrt^  4q  Gettnaay  in  oar 
own  language,  and  cannot  comprehend  the  obstmacjr  of 
those  who  continue  t6  writd  in  LatiA.'*  ^^Prof^sfebf/^  im- 
plied Rfaunkeniusy  **  look  then  for  a  libnMrj^  df  GerUtfin 
books/'  reftising'to  show  him  aity  thing  moffH.' 

RIBADENEIRA  (Pbtbe)^  ft  oriebmted  i^aoitb  twnt^ 
WM  bom  at  Tol«do«  in  1327^  atid  was  envolted  by  6t^  Ig« 
nattas  anongp  bis  faronrite  disciples. in  1540^  before  the 
seciety  of  the  Jestrits  bad  received  th^  papal  sanetii^a.  In 
1542  be  studied  at  l^aris^  and  aftehnrahls  at  Padua,  wheret 
he  was  sent  to  PaleroM  to  teaeh  rb^tortc;  After  many,  and 
long  travels  for  the  propagation  of  the  idterests  of  the  so*' 
ciiaty  in  various  parts  of  Eiiropei  be  died  at  Madrid^  0<ft. 
\i  1611.  One  of  his  visits  wai  wiib  the  duke  of  Feria  to 
England,  in  1 5  J8,  a«id  bis  inquiries  bere^  or  what  be  made 
subsequently^  encouraged  bim  to  publish  a  treatise  "On 
tbe  English  scknm;'*  15^4,  8vo,  in  wbich^  it  is  said,  thera 
IS  less  rancour  and  acrimony  than  might  have  been  expects 
^  and  some  curiods  anecdotes  respecting  the  personal 
charaicter  of  queen  Mary.  He  is,  however,  chiefly  knowtt 
for  his  Lives  of  vmriotis  Saints  and  Jesaits,  and.  as  the  foun- 
der of  thAt  biography  of  the  Jesuits  vriiicb  Alegambe  and 
otbetrs  afterwards  improved  into  a  work  of  some  importance^ 
One  of  his  prineipal  llves^  pnbliriied  separately,  is  that  of 
the '  foonder,  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyolii  Of  tbis  work  there 
beve  been  s^velrAl  editions,  tbe  first  in  iSl2f  andtbese** 
cond  with  addkioAs  in  1 J67,  tili  ndiber  of  which  he  ascribei 
any  nkraoles  to  his  master,  a^d  isso  far  from  supposmg  any^ 
that  be  enters  into  aa  iequlry,  whence  it  oonld  happen  that 
so  holy  a  man  had  ndt  the  gift  of  miracles  bestowed  upon 
bim,  and  really  assigns  very  sensible  reasons.  But  ootwhlM 
itaikdiAg  allr  this^  in  an  abridged  edition  of  bis  life  of  Igna-^ 
lias,  plibtiibed  ittlpres in  Id  12,  miracle*  anrd  ascribed  ttf 
Ignattos,  and  Rlbadeneira  is  madcf  to  asrign^  its  his  reason 
for  not  inseitnig  sueb  «C96imnts  before,  that  thodgh  be  beard 
of  them  in  li72)  tbey  were  ndt  sufficiently  au&enttcated^ 
Bishop  Douglas,  "wbo  is  inclined  to  Uame  Ribadeneira  for 
tbis  inantifeieDt  apology,  bad  omitted  to  notice  that  this 
Ipres  edition  of  the  life  was  pobMhed  a  jthv  alter  Ribade^' 
neitfa*s  deaChi  and  tberefoi^  it  is  barely  posnble  that  tbe 
iniraeies,  and  all  that  is  said  about  them,  might  bate  been 
iupplied  by  some  zealous  brother  of  the  oideti  His  ** 

1  Vita  Rbanlwiiw  bf  Whyttmbidi. 
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of  the  Saints**  were  tntnslmted  into  English,  and  published* 
in  2  vol^  8vo.* 

RIBERA.  See  SPAGNOLETTO. 
•  RICARD  (Dominic),  a  learned  French  writer,  was  borvt 
at  Toulouse,  March  25,  1741,  and  entered  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  it.-  He  quitted  the  society  after  some^ 
years,'  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  where  be  em- 
ployed himself  in  instructing  youth,  and  in  literary  pursuits^ 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  deep  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  engaged  in  the  great  task  of  translating  the 
whole  works  of  Plutarch.  Between  the  years  1783  and 
1795  he  published  his  version  of  that  philosopher's  moral, 
works,  in  17  vols.  12mo;  of  the  Lives  be  only  publi^died  ^ 
vols.  12mo.  He  published  likewise  a  poem,  entitled  ^^  1^ 
Sphere,''  in  eight  cantos,  1796,  8vo,  which  contains  a- 
system  of  astronomy  and  geography,  etiriched  with  noteSf 
and  notices  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  poems,  treating 
on  astronomical  subjects.  Rtcard  died  in  1 803,  lamented- 
as  a  man  of  most  friendly  and  benevolent  disposition.' 

RICAUT,  or  RYCAUT  (Sir  Paul),  an  English  travel- 
ler, was  the  tenth  son  of  sir  Peter  Ricaut,  probably  a  mer«r 
chant  in  London,  and  the  author  of  some  useful  works^ 
Who  was  one  of  the  persons  excepted  in  the  **  Propositions 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,"  assembled  in  parliament,  '^  for 
a  safe  and  well-grounded  peace,  July  11,  1646,  sent  to 
Charles  L  at  Newcastle."  He  also  paid  £A500  for  hie 
composition,  and  taking  part  with  bis  unhappy  sovereign. 
His  son  Paul  was  born  in  Loudon,  and  admitted  scholar  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1647,  where  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree,  in  1650.  After  this  he  ti'avelled  many 
years,  not  only  in  Europe',  but  also  in  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  was  employed  in  some. public  services.  In  1661,  when 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea  was  sent  an^bassador  extraordinary 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte^  he  went  as  his  secretary;  arid  whiLe 
he  continued  in  that  station,  which  was  eight  years,  he 
wrote  '^  The  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three 
books ;  containing  the  Maxims  of  the  Turkbb  Politic,  their 
Religioh,  and  Military  Discipline,"  illustrated  with  figures, 
smd  printed  at 'London,  1670,  in  folio^  and  167S  in  Svo, 
and  tnmslated  into  French  by  Bespier^  with  notes,  and  ani-* 

^  Alcgamb«.— DougUl't  Criierioo,  p.  64*.— Diet  Hist.— Freheo  Theftbriui< 
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tuadversions  on  some  mistakes.  Daring  the  same  time,  be 
had  occasion  to  take  two  voyages  from  Constantinople  tO' 
London ;  one  of  tbem  was  by  land,  through  Hungary,, 
where  he  remained  some  time  in  the  Turkish  camp  with  the 
famous  vizier,  Kuperlee,  on  business  relating  to  England* 
In  1663  be  published  the  *^  Capitulations,  articles  of  peace," 
Sec.  concluded  between  England  and  the  Porte,  which  were 
very  much  to  our  mercantile  advantage,  one  article  being 
that  j^nglish  ships  should  be  free  from  search  or  visit  under 

1»retenceof  foreign  goods,  a  point  never  secured  in  any 
brmer  treaty.  After  having  meritoriously  discharged  his 
office  of  secretary  to  lord  Winchelsea,  he  was  made  consul 
^r  the  English  nation  at  Smyrna ;  and  during  his  residence 
there,  at  the  command  of  Charles  It.  composed  "  The  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  anno  Chris- 
ti  1678,^'  which,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  presented 
with  his  own  hands  to  bis  majesty;  and  it  was  published  in 
1679,  8vo.  Having  acquitted  himself,  for  th^  space  of 
eleven  years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Turkey  com- 
pany, be  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
lived  in  honour  and  good  esteem.  The  earl  of  Clarendon^ 
being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1685,  made 
bim  his  principal  secretary  for  the  provinces  of  Leinstec 
and  Connaught;  and  James  II.  knighted  him,  constituted 
bim  one  of  the  privy  council  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  revolu- 
tion in  1688.  'Soon  after  this,  he  was  employed  by  king 
William  as  his  resident  with  the  Hanse-towns  in  Lower 
Saxony,  namely,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  ;  where 
be  continued  for  ten  years,  and  gave  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion. At  length,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he 
bad  leave  in  1700  to  return  to  England,  where  he  died^ 
Dec.  16  of  that  year.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  many  yeats  before  bis  decease ;  and  a  paper  of  his^ 
tipon  "the  •*  Sable  Mice,"  or  **  Mures  Norwegici,"  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  understood 
perfectly  the  Greek,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  Turk- 
iab,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages. 

He  was  the  author  of  other  productions,  besides  those 
already  mentioned.  He  wrote  a  continuation  of  Knolles^s 
**  History  of  the  Turks,*'  from  1623  to  1677,  1680,  in 
folio;  and  again  from  1679  to  1699,  1700,  in  folio,  mak* 
ing,  together  with  KnoUes's,.  three  volumes.  He  was,  from 
his  great  knowledge  of  Turkish  affairs>  better  qualified 
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than  any  other  person  for  this  work,  but  he  is  inFerior  to 
Knolles  in  historical  merit  He  continued  Platina^s  **  Lires 
of  the. Popes/*  from  1471  to  his  own  time,  and  transhctied 
from  the  Spariish  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  into  English, 
**  The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  in  two  parts,"  folio ; 
and  "The  Spanish  Critic,"  1681,  8vo,  from  Grathin.' 

RICCATI  (Vincent),  an  able  mathematician,  was  born 
in  1707  at  Castel  Franco,  in  the  territory  of  Treviso,  and 
in  1726  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  and  taught  mathematics 
at  Bologna,  till  the  suppression  of  his  order  in  \719.  At 
this  period  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  died  there 
of  acholic,  in  1775,  aged  sixty- eight,  leaving  some  good 
mathematical  works ;  among  others,  a  large  treatise  on  the 
'^  Integral  Calculus,"  3  vols.  4to.  He  had  been  much  em- 
ployed in  hydraulics,  and  such  was  the  importance  of  bi^ 
services  in  this  branch,  *that  the  republic  of  Venice  or- 
dered a  gold  medal,  worth  a  thousand  livres,  to  be  struck 
in  honour  of  him,  in  1774'.* 

EICCI.     See  CRINITUS,  Peter. 

RICCI  (Matthew),  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was  born  Oct. 
6,  1552 f  of  a  good  family  at  Macerata.  He  went  to  the 
Indies,  finished  his  theological  studies  at  Ooa,  taught  rhe- 
toric there,  and  being  in  the  mean  time  appointed  mis- 
sionary to  China,  learnt  the  language  of  that  country,  nor 
did  he  neglect  mathematics,  which  he  had  studied  at  Rome 
under  the  learned  Clavius.  After  many  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties, he  arrived  at  Pekin,  where  be  was  esteemed  by 
the  emperor,  the  mandarins,  and  all  the  learned,  acquired 
great  reputation,  drew  a  map  for  the  Chinese,  and  was 
permitted  to  preach  the  Christian  religion.  He  purchased 
a  house  at  Pekin,  where  be  built  a  church,  and  died  there, 
in  1610,  aged  fifty-eight,  leaving  some  very  curious  me- 
moir respecting  China,  which  father  Frigualt  has  mkde 
use  of  in  writing  his  history  of  that  vast  empire.  Father 
d'Orleans^  a  Jesuit,  who  published  a  '^  Life  of  Ricci,"  io 
I693J  12mo,  says,  that  this  father  drew  up  a  short  cate- 
chism for  the  Chinese^  in  which  he  introduced  scarcely  any 
but  such  points  of  morality  and  religion  as  are  most  con- 
formable to  Christianity.  These  words  of  father  d'Orleaus,* 
says  L'Avocat,  have  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuiui, 
with  abundant  matter  for  critical  reflection's.^ 

I  Biog.  Brit.— Cole*s  MSS.  Athans  Cai»tab.  in  Irit  MiM.-«-HeBry  Clarendon^ 
«<  Stale  Lettert.'*— *Oranger. 
i  Pabnoi  Vite  ItaIorttm»  vol.  XVI.         •  Mcreri.— Diet.  Hitt.  da  L'A?ocat. 
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RICCI  (Michael  Anqelo),  a  learned  Italian  eccle* 
ttasticy  was  born  at  Rome  in  1619.  He  was  created  a  car- 
dinal in  1681,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  that  dignity^  as  he 

^  died  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  was  well  skilled 
in  the  pure  mathematical  sciences,  and  published  at  Rome, 
in  4to,  '*  Exercitatio  Geometrica,"  a  small  tract,  which  was 
reprinted  at  London,  and  annexed  to  Mercator's  **  Logarith- 
notechnia,'^  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellency  of  the 
argument  **  de  maximis  et  minimis,"  or  the  doctrine  of 
limits;  where  the  author  shows  a  deep  judgment  in  ex« 
hibiting  the  means  of  reducing  that  lately  discovered  doc* 
trine  to  pure  geometry. ' 

RICCI  (Sebastian),  an  artist  of  temporary  fame,  was 
bora  at  Belluno,  near  Trevisano,  in  1659 ;  and  having 
discovered  an  early  genius  for  painting,  was  conducted  hr 
his  father  to  Venice,  and  placed  as  a  disciple  with  Free. 
Cervelli,  a  Milanese  artist  of  good  reputation,  with  whom 
he  studied  for  nine  years.  He  afterwards  improved  his 
practice  at  Bologna,  &c.  by  copying,  and  obtained  the  fa- 
vour and  patronage  of  Rannuccio,  the  second  duke  of 
Parma.  By  the  liberality  of  that  prince,  he  was  honour- 
ably maintained  at  Rome,  studying  the  productions  of  the 
best  ancient  and  modern  masters ;  and  there  he  formed  that 
.naoner  which  distinguishes  h>s  productions,  and  for  a  while 
^raised  him  into  the  highest  esteem.  Having  quitted  Rome, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  so  eagerly  solicited 
for  his  paintings,  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  take  even 
.necessary  refreshment.  His  fame  spread  through  Europe, 
.  and  he  received  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
at  Vienna,  to  adorn  the  magnificent  palace  of  Schoenbrun. 

,  from  thence  he  was  encouraged  to  visit  London,  where  he 

was  immediately  and  incessantly  employed  by  the  court, 

.the  nobility,  and  persons  of  fortune.     Here  he  remained 

•ten  years,  with  his  nephew  and  coadjutor,  Marco  Ricci, 

who  painted  skilfully  scenes  of  architecture  and  landscape 

at  Burlington  house  and  Bulstrode.     He  acquired  great 

wealth  by  the  itdmense  occupation  he  found;  and  then 

^  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  bis  death, 

.in  1734,  in  t\ke  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Ricci  was  one  of  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  who 
enjoy  during  their  lives  the  utmost  extent  of  their  fame. 
In  bis  histery,  that  portion  of  renown  which  attaches  to 
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him  died  with  himi  or  nearly  so.  In  fact,  he  was  a  ai^y 
chinist,  one  who,  being  conversant  in  the  rules  of  art,  and 
skilftil  in  the  application  of  the  means,  dazaled  where  he 
could  not  instruct,  and  deluded  by  ingenuity  without  judg-^ 
ment,  and  art  without  expression.  His  works  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  our  great  houses,  as  well  as  those  of  hii 
nephew.  At  Chelsea,  where  he  painted  the  altar-piece, 
^nd  at  the  British  Museum,  there  are  considerable  pictures 
of  his  painting,  but  they  do  not  rise  in  esteem  by  continued 
observation  ;  and  yet,  unfortunately,  they  had  suflScient 
influence  in  their  day  to  lead  the  artists  astray  from  the 
contemplation  and  imitation  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  and 
the  greater  masters  of  the  Italian  school.  Walpole  informs 
u^  that  Sebastian  excelled  particularly  in  imitations  of  Paul 
Veronese,  many  of  which  he  sold  for  originals ;  and  once 
deceived  even  La  Fosse.  When  the  latter  was  convinced 
of  the  imposition,  he  gave  this  severe  but  just  reprimand 
to  Sebastian  :  '^  For  the  future  take  my  advice ;  paint  no* 
thing  but  Paul  Veroneses,  and  no  more  Riccis.'*  Lord 
Orford  adds  that  Ricci  left  England  on  finding  it  deter-i* 
mined  **  that  sir  James  Tbornhill  should  paint  the  cupola 
pf  St.  Paurs.'* » 

RICCIARELLL     See  VOLTERRA. 

RICCIOLI  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  Italian  astrona<« 
mer,  philosopher,  and  mathematician,  was  born  in  1598, 
at  Ferrara,  a  city  in  Italy,  in  the  dominions  of  the  pope. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  progress  he  made  in  every  branch  of 
literature  s^nd  science  was  surprising.  He  was  first  appointed 
to  teach  rhetoric,  ppetry,  philosophy,  and  scholastic  divi- 
nity, in  the  Jesuits*  colleges  at  Parma  and  Bologna;  yet 
applied  himself  in  the  mean  time  to  making  observations 
in  geography^  chronology,  and  astronomy.  This  was  his 
natural  bent,  and  at  length  he  obtained  leave  from  his  su* 
periors  to  quit  all  other  employment,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  entirely  to  those  sciences. 

He  projected  a  large  work,  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  to  contain  a  complete  system  of  philosophical, 
mathematical,  and  astronomical,  knowledge.  The  first  of 
these  parts,  which  regards  astronomy,  came  out  at  Bo- 
logna in  1651,  2  vols,  folio,  with  this  title,  ^'  J.  B.  Riccioli 
Almagestum  Novum,    Astronomiam   vetefem  novamqae 
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complectens,  observationibus  alioruai  et  propriis,  ooirisqae 
Oiieor^matibuB,  problematibus  ac  tabulis  promo^oQi.'*  Ric- 
cioji  imitat;ecl  Ptolemy  in  this  work,  by  collecting  and  di- 
gesUng  into  proper  order,  with  observations,  every  thing 
ancient  and  modern,  which  related  to  his  subject ;  so  that 
Gassendus  very  justly  called  bis  work,  '^  I'rcitmptuariuD;!  et 
thesaurum  ingentem  Astronomi^.'*  In  the  6rst  vo^upe  o( 
this  work,  he  treats  of  the. sphere  of  the  world,  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  with  their  eclipses ;  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  th^ 
planets,  of  the  comets,  and  new  stars,  of  the  several  mun- 
dane systems,  and  six  sections  of  general  problems  serving 
to  astronomy,  &c.  In  the  second  volume,  he  treats  of 
trigonometry,  or  the  doctrine  of  plane  and  spherical  trian- 
gles ;  proposes  to  give  a  treatise  of  astrqnomicftl  instru- 
iPQnts,  and  the  optical  part  of  astronomy  (which  part  waa 
never  published) ;  treats  of  geography,  hydrography,  with 
an  epitome  of  chronology.  The  third  comprehends  pb- 
servations  of  the  sun«  moon,,  eclipses,  fixed  stars,  and  pla- 
nets, with  precepts  and  tables  of  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary motions,  and  other  astronomical  tables.  Riccioli 
printed  also,  two  other  works,  in  folio,  at  Bologna,  viz,« 
2.  '<  Astronomia  Reformata,^'  1665;  the  design  of  which 
wa^,  that  of  conside];ing  the  various  hypotheses  of  several 
|tftronomers,,and  the  difficulty  thence  arising  of  concluding 
any  thing  certain,  by  comparing  together  all  the  best  ob» 
servations,  and  examining  what  is  most  certain  in  them, 
thence  to  reform  the  principles  of  astronomy.  3.  ^*  Chro- 
inologia  Reformata,'^  1669.  Riccioli  died  in  1671,  at  se- 
venty-three years  of  age.' 

RICCOBONI  (Louis],  a  comic  actor  and  writer,  born 
at  Modena  in  1674,  came  to  France  in  1716,  and  distin- 
guished  himself  as  the  best  actor  at  the  Theatre  Italien. 
Jleligious  motives  induced  him  to  quit  the  stage  in  1729^ 
and  he  died  in  1753,  much  esteemed  for  the  decency  of 
,liis  manners,  and  bis  amiable  disposition.     He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  comedies,  which  had  a  temporary  suc- 
cess,  and  which  contain  much  comic  humour.     One  of 
them,  entitled  **  Les  Coquets,'*  was  revived  a  few  years 
since.     He  also  wrote  **  Pens^es  sur   la   Declamation  ;** 
«  Discours  sur  la  Reformation  du  Theatre  ;**  *^  Observa- 
.tions  sur  la  Comedie  et  sur  le  Genie  de  Moliere  ;**  **  Re* 
^exions  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  les  Theatres  de  TEu* 
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rope  ;**  and  <<  Histoire  du  Theatre  |talien,**  2  vols.  6vq, 
^icby  With  his  *^  Reflections  Historical  and  Critical  upon 
aH  the  Theatres  of  Europe/'  which  appeared  in  1738,  con- 
tains many  judicious  observations  relative  to'  the  stage  iq 
general,  and  to  the  lyric  theatre  in  particular.  His  second 
wife,  Marie  Laboras  pB  MEZif:HES>  was  also  an  actress 
on  the  Italian  theatre,  which  she  (quitted  with  her  husband ; 
but  her  writings  are  novels,  the  scenes  of  which  she  fre- 
quently laid  in  l^nglapd.  They  are  all  of  the  sentimental 
cast  She  also  trauslated  Fielding's  **  Amelia.**  Her  works 
were  printed  collectively  in  IQ  volumes,  Neufchatel,  I2m0) 
and  Paris,  9  Vols.  I2mo,  and  soipe  of  bet  novels  have  been 
translated  into  Englisbf  She  died  Dec,  6,  1792,  reduced 
|by  the  troubles  of  the  time  to  a  state  approaching  to  want; 
aad  soon  after  a  n^w  editiqn  pf  her  works,  with  a  life,  ap- 
|>eared  in  19  vols.  12mo.^ 

RICHARD,  abbot  of  St  Victor  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland.  After  such  education  as  his 
country  afforded,  in  polite  literature,  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  mathematics,  which  we  are  told  were  the  objects  of  his 
early  studies,  he  went,  as  was  much  the  custom  then,  to 
Paris.  Here  the  fame  of  Hugh,  abbot  of  St.  Victor,  in- 
duced him  to  retire  into  that  monastery,  thfit  he  alight 
pursue  bis  theological  studies  under  so  great  a  master.  At 
the  regular  periods  he  took  the  habit,  was  admitted  intQ 
holy  orders,  and  so  ipuch  ac<|uired  the  esteem  of  his  bre- 
thren, that  in  1 164,  upon  the  death  o£  Hugh,  they  unani- 
mously chose  him  their  prior,  iu  which  station  he  remained 
until  his  death,  March  ^0,  1173.  During  this  timQ  he 
composed  many  treatises  on  subjects  of  practical  divinity, 
and  on  i^cripture  criticism,  particularly  on  the  descriptioti 
of  Solomon*s  templ^  EzekiePs  temple,  and  on  the  appa- 
rent contradictions  in  (be  books  pf  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
respecting  the  reign^  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
Dupln  speaks  rather  favourably  of  thes6  treatises.  They 
were  all  published  at  P^ris  in  1518,  and  154'0,  in  2  vols, 
folio,  at  Venice  in  1592,  at  Cologne  in  1621,  and  at  Boueu 
in  1650,  whiqh  U  reckoned  the  best  edition.' 

RICHARD,  called  ANGLICUS,  was  an  English  phy- 
sicis^u,  who  flourished  about  1230.  He  is  said  to  have  stu* 
'4ied  first  at  Oxford,  and  then  at  Paris,,  and  attained  a  high 
degree  of  eminence  in  his  profession.     Tanner  gives  a  list 
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pf  his  works,  none  of  which  appear  to  bav^been  published. 
Some  of  bis  MSS.  are  in  the  New  college  library,  Oxford:* 

RICHARD,  archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  called  sometimes  Armagiianus,  and  sometimes 
FiTZ-RALPH,  which  was  his  family  name,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  Devonshire,  or,  according  to  Harris,  at 
Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Lonth.  He  was  educated  partly 
at  University,  and  partly  at  Ballio),  college,  Oxford,  under 
(he  tuition  of  John  Bacontborp,  whom  we  baVe  already  no* 
ticed  as  an  eminent  scholar  of  that  age.  He  made  great 
progress  in  philosophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law,  and  became 
so  great  a  philosopher  and  logician,  **  and  in  both  sorts  of 
theology  so  famed,  that  the  whole  university  ran  to  his 
lectures  as  bees  H>  their  hive/*  Re  commenced  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  and  in  1333  was  commissary-general 
of  that  university,  whence  some  authors  have  called  him 
chancellor;  but,  according  to  Collier,  the  office  he  held 
was  only  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  vice-chancellor.  Hia 
^rst  church  propootion  was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
chui'cb  of  Lincoln,  in  July  1334 ;  he  was  next  made  arch- 
deacon of  Chester  in  1336,  and  dean  of  Lichfield  in  April 
)337.  These,  or  some  of  them,  he  owed  to  the  favour  of 
Edward  HI.  to  whom  he  was  recommended  as  well  de^erv- 
^Dg  his  patronage. 

While  at  Oxford  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  mendicant  friars,  whose  aflfectation  of 
poverty,  and  other  superstitions  and  irregularities,  he  ex- 
posed in  his  lectures.  They  were  therefore  not  a  little 
^larmed  when,  in  1347,  he  was  advanced  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh ;  and  with  some  reason ;  for,  wheu 
about  ten  years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
found  the  contest  very  warm  concerning  preaching,  hear- 
ing confessions,  and  other  points,  in  which  the  friars  en- 
croached on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parochial  priests,  he 
preached  several,  sermons,  the  substancp  of  which  was; 
that  in  cases  of  confession  the  parish  church  is  to  be  pr«T 
ferred  to  the  church  of  the  friars  ;  that  for  confession  the 
parishioners  ought  rather  to  apply  to  the  parson  or  curate 
than  to  a  friar;  that  notwithstanding  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  poor,  when  he  conversed  on  earth,  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  affected  poverty ;  that  he  did  never  beg,  nor 
make  profession  of  voluntary  poverty  ;  that  he  never  taught 
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people  to  make  a  choice  and  profession  of  beggary ;  that. 
on  tbe  contrary,  be  beld  that  men  ought  not  to  beg  by  in-' 
cliiiation,  nor  without  being  forced  to  it  by  necessity ;  that 
there  is  neither  sense  nor  religion  in  vowing  voluntary  and 
perpetual  beggary ;  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  tbe  rule  of 
Observant  or  Friars  Minorites,  to  be  under  engagements 
of  voluntary  poverty,  &jc.  &c.  The  friars  were  so  enraged 
at  these  propositions,  which  certainly  shew  considerable 
freedom  of  sentiment,  that  tbey  procured  him  to  be  cited, 
before  pope  Innocent  VI.  at  Avignon,  where  he  defended 
bis  opinions  with  great  firmness,  and  maintained  them, 
although  with  no  little  danger  from  the  malice  of  his  op- 
ponents, to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  age,  however,  was 
not  prepared  to  listen  to  him,  and  the  pope  decided  in 
favour  of  tbe  friars. 

He  died  Nov.  16,  1360,  at  Avignon,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poison.  Fox  says  that  a  certain  cardinal,  bear- 
ing of  his  death,  declared  openly,  that  i^  mighty  pillar  of 
iChrist^s  church  was  fallen.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  great  talents  and  spund  judgment.  Perhaps  bis  best 
panegyric  is  his  being  ranked,  by  some  catholic  writers, 
among  heretics.  Archbishop  Bramhall  had  so  great  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  in  returning  from  a  visitation, b^  Dun- 
dalk,  he  made  inquiry  where  he  was  buried,  and!^  deterr 
mined  to  erect  a  monument  to  hi^  m.emory,  which  it  is 
supposed  his  dieath,  which  happened  sOop  after,  prevented. 
Richard's  bodj  w^  brought  over  by  Stephen  de  Valle^ 
bishop  of  M^ath,  ^boyt  1370,  and  interred  at  Pundalk, 
jvhere  sir  Thomas  J^ywi^B  ^ays  there  was  a  nionumeat  visi- 
ble^.  although  much  defaced,  in  1624. 

His  printed  works  are :  1.  '*  Sermones  quatuor,  ad  cru- 
CCTa'Londinensem/*  &c.  Paris,  1612^  ^.  '^  Defensio  cura* 
torum  adversus  fratres  mendicantes,'*  Paris,  1496.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  defence  of  his  principles  at  Avig- 
non. Bale  mentions  tbe  New  Testament  translated  into. 
Irish  by  Armacbanus,  which  was  found  in  the  wall  of  his 
cathedral  in  1530;  but  Fox,  in  his  Martyrology,  asserts 
that  the  whole  Bible  was  translated  into  Irish  by  him,  and 
preserved  in  tbe  sixteenth  century  ;  and  archbishop  LFsber 
says  that  there  were  several  fragments  of  this  translation  in 
Ireland,  in  his  time.  Bale,  &c.  mention  several  MSS.  left 
by  bim.*  ^ 

1  Collicr't  Dictionary  and  Eecleti^stical  History.—Wharton'i  Appfcndix  !• 
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RICHARD  of  CIRENCESTER,  an  English  historijaii, 
so  named  from  bis  birtb-ptace,  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
.eehtury.  No  traces  of  hia  femily  or .  coonecti^ins  can  be 
discovered,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  such  as  to  afford 
him  a  liberal  education.  In  1350  he  entered  into  the  Be^ 
nedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  and  his 
name  occura  in  various  documents  of  that  establishment  in 
1387,  1397,  and  1399.  He  devoted  his  leisure .  hours  to 
the  study  of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, in  which  he  made  such  proficiency,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Historiographer* 
Pits  informs  us,  without  specifying  his  authority,  that 
Richard  visited  different  libraries  and  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments in  England,  in  order  to  collect  materials.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  he  obtained  a  licence  to  visit  Rome^ 
from  his  abbot,  William  of  Colchester,  in  1391,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  man  of  his  curiosity  would  im- 
prove his  knowledge  on  such  an  occasion.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  performed  this  journey  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1391  and  1397,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  con* 
fined  in  the  abbey  infirmary  in  1401,  and  died  in  that  or 
the  following  year.  His  works  are,  *^  Historia  ab  Hen^ 
gistaadann.  1348,**  in  two  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
period  from  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  to  the  death  of  Ha- 
rold, and  is  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  Cambridge. 
Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester,  speaks  of  this  as 
evincing  very  little  knowledge  or  judgment ;  the  second 
part  is  probably  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
p.' 137,  with  the  title  of  ^'Britonum  Anglorum  et  Saxonum 
Historia.?  In  the  library  of  Beoe*t  college,  Cambridge, 
18  "  Epitome  Chronic.  Ric.  Cor.  West.  Lib.  I."  O^her 
works  of  our  author  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Lambeth  library,  and  at  Oxford.  His  theological  writings 
were,  ^'Tractatus  super  Symbplum  Majus  et  Minus,"  and 
''.Liber  de  Officiis  Ecolesiasticis,'*  in  the  Peterborough 
library.  But  the  treatise  to  which  be  owes  iHi  icelebrity, 
is  that  on  the  ancient  state  of  Great  Britain,  <<  De  situ 
Britannise,**  first  discovered  by  Charies  Julius  Bertram, 
professor  of  the  English  language  in  the  royal  marine  aca* 
demy  at  Copenhagen,  who  transmitted  to  Dr.  Stukeley 
a  transcript  pf  the  whole  in  letters,  together  with  a  copy  of 
^he  map.  From  this  transcript  Stukeley  published  ^n  ^n^- 
lysis  of  the  work,  with  the  itinerary,  first  in  a  thin  quarto, 
](757j  and  afterw|i)r^8  in  |the  second  volume  of  bis  '<  hine^ 
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rarium  Curiosuvu**  Id  the  same  year  the  crigiml  itself 
was  published  by  professor  Bertram  at  Copenhageo,  in  a 
small  octavo  volume,  with  the  remains  of  Gildas  and  Nen- 
niuty  under  the  title  ^^  Britaonicamm  gentium  Historite 
Antiqute  scriptores  tres,  Ricardus  Corinensis,  Gildas  Ba* 
donicuSy  Nennius  Bancborensis,  &c."  This  work  has  long  ' 
been  scarce,  and  in  very  few  libraries ;  but  in  1809,  a  neur 
edition,  with  an  English  translation,  &c.  was  published  at 
London.  To  this  the  editor,  Mr.  Hatchard,  has  prefixed 
an  account  of  Richard's  life,  from  which  we  have  extracted 
the  above  particulars,  and  an  able  defence  of  his  merit  and 
fidelity  as  a  historian,  against  the  objections  of  certain 
writers.  Among  these  we  observe  that  Gibbon  cannot  he 
reckoned,  for  he  says  that  Richard  of  Cirencester  *'  shews 
a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinary  for 
la  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century."  This  useful  and  ac» 
curate  republication  is  entitled  **  The  Description  of  Brii* 
tain,  translated  from  Richard  of  Cirencester ;  with  the  ori- 
-ginal  treatise  de  situ  Britanniie  ;  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Itinerary;  illustrated  with  maps/'  8vo.^ 

*  RICHARDSON  (John),  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  was  a 
native  of  Chester,  but  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  univer- 
'sity  of  Dublin.  Of  his  early  life  we  have  na  particulars, 
-jexceptthat  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  state  in  160\. 
-He  succeeded  to  the  see  <>f  Ardagh,  on  the  resignation  of 
bishop  Bedell,  and  was  consecrated  in  1633  by  archbiriiop 
Usher.  He  held  the  arebdeaoonry  of  Derry,  the  rectory 
^f  Ardstra,  and  the  vicarage  of  Granard  in  commendam  for 
•about  a  year  after  bis  promotion  to  Ardagh.  In  1641,  be- 
ing in  dread  of  the  rebellion  which  blroke  out  in  October 

*ef  that  year,  he  removed  to  England,  and  died  in  London 
August  11,  1654.  He  had  the  character  of  a  man  of  pro- 
found learning,  vrell  versed  in  the  scriptures,  and  skiUed 
in  sacred  chronology.  Uis  works  are,  a  <<  Sermon  of  the 
doctrine  of  Jasdffcation,"  preached  at  Dublin  Jan»  S!3, 

•  |624,  Dublin,  1 625,  4to ;  and  *<  Choice  Observations  and 
t  ExpAanations  upon  the  Old  Testament,'*  1655,  folio.  These 
'ebservations,  which  extend  to  all  the  books,  of  the  Old 

Testament,  seem  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  ^^  As- 
sembly's Annotations^"  in  which  he  wrote  the  annotations 
011  Ezekiel ;  and  they  were  prepared  for  publication  by 
'  kias  some  time  before  kit  death,  at  the  express  desirp  pf 
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arohbUbop  Usher,  with  whom  be  appeafs  to  have  long 
lived  in  inlinacy.^ 

RICHARDSON  (Jonathan),  a  painter,  and  a  writer  o«i 
thie  art  of  painting,  was  born  about  1665.  He  was  intended 
fay  bis  fatber-in-law,  apprentice  to  a  scrivener,  with  wbon 
he  lived  six  years,  but  by  the  death  of  his  mas^r,.  wa^ 
enabled  to  fellow  the  bent  of  his  inclination  for  painfttng. 
He  then  became  the  disciple  of  Riley,  with  whom  he  liv«t 
four  years,  and  finally  connected  himself  by  marrying  hia 
niece.  The  degree  of  skiU  which  he  attained^  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  ideas  he  entertained  of  the  art, 
which  H^ere  certainly  of  a  just  and  elevated  kind.  Them 
are,  however,  great  strength^  roundness,  and  boldness  in 
the  colouring  of  his  heads,  which  are  drawn  and  marked 
in  the  manner  of  Kneller,  with  freedom  and  firmness; 
though  the  attitudes  in  which  they  and  his  figures  arel 
placed,  the  draperies  which  clothe  the  latter,  aiul  the 
back-grouads  from  which  they  are  relieved,  are  insipid 
and  tasteless.  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
that,  when  he  wrote  with  so  much  fire  and  judgment^ 
dived  so  deep  into  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  Raphael,  and 
was  so  smitten  with  the  native  lustre  of  Vandyke,  be  sbonU 
so  ili  apply  to  his  own  practice  the  sagacious  rules  and 
hints  he  gave  to  others.  Full  of  theory,  -  profound  in  re^ 
flections  on  the  art,  and  possessed  of «  numerous  and  ex« 
cellent  collection  of  drawings,  he  appears  to  have  pos« 
sessed  no  portion  of  invention,  as  applicable  to  the  pain- 
ter's art,  and  drew  nothing  well  below  tlie  head;  plainly 
maiiifesting  the  peculiarity  of  taste  or  feeling  which  leada 
to  excellence  in  that  profession* 

Thus  much,  however,  most  be  said  of  him,  shac  when 
Kneller  and  Dahl  were  dead,  be  stood  at  the  bead  of  the 
portrait-painters  in  this  country,  and  practised  in  it  suffi- 
ciently long  to  acquire  a  tolerable  competency.  He  quitted 
bis  occupation  some  years  before  his  death,  when  Hudson, 
who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  maintained  the  fa- 
mily honours  for  a  while.  Richantsoa  himsejf,  by  tern* 
perance  aod  tranquillity  of  mind,  enjoyed  a  life,  protracted 
amidst  the  blessings  of  domestic  friendship,  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  and  then  died.  May  28,  1745,  respected  and 
lamented.  He  had  had,  a  short  time  previously,  a  para- 
lytic stroke  that  affected  his  arm,  yet  never  disabled  Mat 
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from  taking  &is  customary  walks  and  exercise ;  and  it  wHS 
after  having  been  in  St.  James's  park,  he  died  suddenly,  at : 
his  house  in  Queen- square,  ott  his  return  hooje. 

He  had  a  son,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  harmony,  as' 
appears  by  the  joint  works  they  composed.  The  father,  in 
1719,  published  two  discourses;  !•  ^^  An  Essay  on  the 
whole  art  of  Criticism  as  it  relates  to  Painting.'*  2.  <<  An 
Ai^ument  in  behalf  of  the  Scierice  of  a  Connoisseur."  In 
1722,  came  out  '*  An  Account  of  some  Statues,  Bas-re- 
liefs, Drawings,  and  Pictures,  in  Italy,  &c."  The  son 
made  the  journey ;  and,  from  his  observations  and  letters, 
they  both  at  bis.  return  compiled  this  valuable  wojk.  In- 
1734,  they  published  a  thick  octavo  of  ''Explanatory  Notes 
and  Remarks  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  the  Life  of 
the  Author.'*  In  apology  for  this  last  performance,  and 
for  not  being  very  conversant  in  classic  literaturei  the  fa-^' 
thersud^ ''  that  he  bad  looked  into  them  through  his  son." 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  could  furbish  with  wit,  drew  him 
peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  telescope,  with  which 
his  son  was  perforated,  at  a  Virgil  aloft  on  a  shelf;  but 
Hogarth,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  destroyed  the  plate  upon 
due  reflection,  and  recalled  the  prints,  as  far  as  he  could. 
The  sale  of  his  collection  of  drawings,  in  Feb.  1747,  lasted 
eighteen  days,  and  produced  about  2060/.  his  pictures 
about  700/.  Mr.  Hudson,  his  son-in*law,  bought  in  many 
of  the  drawings. 

Besides  the  works  published  in  conjunction  with  his  fa* 
tber,  there  was  published  in  1776,  five  years  after  the  son's 
death,  '<  Richardsoniana ;  or,  occasional  Reflections  on  the 
Moral  Mature  of  Man ;  suggested  by  various  authors,  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  exemplified  from  those  authors^ 
with  several  anecdotes  interspersed,  by  the  late  Jonathan 
Richardson,  jun.  ^sq.  Vol.  L"  an  amusing  work,  although 
there  are  some  opinions  in  it  which  are  not  altogether  free 
from  censure.  He  did  not  love  to  contemplate  the  bright 
side  of  human  nature  and  actions.  Besides  this  work,  there 
appeared  about  the  s^me  time*an  8vo  volume  of  *'  Poems" 
by  Jonathan  Richardson,  senior,  with  notes  by  his  son. 
They  are  chiefly  moral  and  religious  meditations,  but  not 
greatly  inspired  by  the  Muse.  The  son,  it  remains  to  be 
added,  never  painted  otherwise  than  for  his  amusemenr« 
He  died  in  1771,  aged  seventy-seven.^ 

*  Wa)paie>f  Anecdotet.«>Nichols's  Bowyer,  ud  Collection  of  POfmt. 
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RICHARDSON  (Joseph),  a  man  of  letters^  was  origin 
nally  of  Hexham  in  Northumberland  ;  and  was  entered  of 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge^  in  1774«  Dr.  Ferris,  the 
present  dean  of  Battle,  and  Dr.  Pearce,  now  dean  of  Ely, 
were  bis  tutors  at  the  university.  Under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  those  two  excellent  scholars,  he  acquired  sound 
learning  and  a  correct  taste.  He  possessed,  indeed,  an 
excellent  understanding, .  and  a  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge 
of  mankinds  He  distinguished  himself  at  college  by  the 
elegance,  beanty^  and  vigour,  of  his  prose  and  poetical 
compositions  ;  a  love  of  the  Muses  very  early  in  life  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  often  interfered  with  the  labo- 
rious duties  of  his  studies.  He  entered  himself  a  student 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1779,  and  was  called  to  the  baf 
in  1784.  But  literaiy  pursuits  and  political  connections 
took  up  too  much  of  his  time  to  admit  of  his  pursuing,  with 
sufficient  diligence,  the  study  of  the  law ;  otherwise,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  would  have  become  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  bar.  The  chief  works  in  which  he  was 
publicly  known  to  have  taken  a  part  were  in  those  cele- 
brated political  satires,  *^  The  RoUiad,"  and  the  "  Proba^ 
tionary  Odes,'*  in  the  composition  of  which  his  talents  were 
conspicuous.  He  wrote  also  the  comedy  of  '^  The  Fugir 
tive,"  which  was  honoured  by  a  considerable  share  of  ap- 
plause, both  on  the  stage  and  in.  the  closet.  In  private  life 
so  happily  was  the  suavity  of  his  temper  blended  with  the 
vigour  of  his  understanding,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  his 
adversaries  in  political  principles,  as  well  as  by  a  very  large 
circle  of  private  friends.  He  was  brought  into  parliament 
by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  whose  friendship  he 
held  a  distinguished  place,  ,and  by  whose  loan  of  2000/. 
(which  the  duke  has  given  up  to  his  family)  he  was.  enabled 
to  become  proprietor  of  a  fourth  pari  of  Drury*lane  theatre- 
He  was  suddenly  taken  ill  on  June  8,  1803,  and  died  next 
day,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  daughters,  to  lament  the  loss 
.of  their  affectionate  protector.  He  was  interred  in  Egham 
churchyard.^ 

RICHARDSON  (Samu£l),  a  celebrated  writer  of  no- 
vels, or,  ^s  bis  have  been  called,  moral  romances,  was 
born  in  1689,  in  Derbyshire,  but  in  what  part  of  that 
county  has  not  been  ascertained.  His  father  descended  of 
a  famUy  of  middling  note  in  the  county,  of  Surrey,  and  his 
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business  v(ra«  that  of  a  joiner;  He  inten<}ed  fai$  son  Samn^l 
for  the  church,  bat  from  loasea  in  business,  was  unable  .Id* 
support  ibe  expence  of  a  learned  education,  and  all  oui^ 
author  feceiyed  was  atthe^raainar  school.  It  appears  front, 
bis  own  Matetnent  that  be  bad  a  lave  fdr  letter^writing,  tbet 
he  was  a  general  favourite  of  tbe  ladies^  and  fond  <^  tbcnr 
eotnpany,  and  that  when  no  more  than  thirteen,  tbree^. 
j^oung  women,  unknown  to  eadi  other,  revealed  to  binr 
their  love  secrets,-  in  order  to  induce  him  to  give  them  co- 
pies to  write  aftef^  or  correct,'  for  answers  to  their  lovers'' 
letters.  In  this  employment  some  readers  may  think  tbcy 
can  trace  the  future  invefntor  of  the  love  aecrets  of  Pamri* 
and  Clarissa,  and  letter-writing  certainly  gtew  ioto  a  baibit 
Irilh  him. 

In  1706  he  was  botind  apprentice  t6  Mr.  John  Wilde,  si 
printer  of  some  eminence  in  hia  day ;  whom,  though  a  se-^ 
vere  task-master^  he  served  diligently  for  seven  years.  lie 
afterwards  worked  as  a  journeyman  and  corrector  of  the  presa 
for  about  six  years,  wjien  he,  in  1719,  took  dp  his  freedom^ 
and  commenced  business  cni  bis  own  account,  in  a  court  in 
Fleet-street ;  and  Ailed  up  his  leisure  hours  in  compiling 
indexes  for  the  booksellers,  and  writing  pt'cfhces,  and  what 
he  calls  '*  honest  dedications.*'  Dissimilar  its  their  geniuses 
mmy  seem,  when  the  witty  and  wicked  doke  of  Wharton  (a 
kind  of  Lovelace),  aboot  1723,  fomented  tbe  spirit  of  op- 
position in  the  city,  and  became  a  a»ember  of  tbe  Wax** 
chandlers'  company,  Mr.  Ricbardson,  though  his  political 
principles  were  very  different,  was  much  connected  with, 
and  favoured  by  him,  and  fdr  some- little  tinde  was  the  prtn« 
ter  of  his  '*  True  Briton,"  published  twice  a  week.  He  so 
fyt '  exercised  bis  Judgment,  however^  in  peremptorily 
refusing  to  be  concerned  in  such  papers  as  be  apprehended 
migfat  endanger  his  safety,  that  he  stopt  at  tbe  end  of 
the  sixth  number,  which  was  posaibly  Ais  (mm  production  *. 
He  printed  for  some  time  a  newspaper  called  **  The  DaiW* 
Journal;"  and  afterwards  <<Tbe Daily  Gazetteer."  Tbroogv 
the  interest  of  his  friend  Mr.  Speaker  Onslov^,  he  printei 
the  ^rst  edition  of  the  *^  Journals  of  the  House  of  Ceai- 
mons,"  of  which  he  completed  26  volumes.     Mr.  OqsIow 

» 

^  InftmoMtioaft.  vere  kxlired  against  itself  odiow  to  the  people.**    Pftri# 

Payoe.  the  publisher,  for  Numbers  3,  was  found  guilty ;  and  Mr.  RicharosoW 

4,  5,  aAd  -  6,  a4  mof^  than  common  ef caped,  as  Kis  nawe  M  Qot  appeer 

libels,  "as  they  not  only  ipsnlted  every  ^  to  the  paper.    The  daoger  made  bin^ 

braach  of  the  legiislature,  biii  aatiU  ia  fotnte  still  more  cautions, 
ftstly  tended  to  make  the  constitution 
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hmd  a  high  esteem  for  hiiA. ;  «nd  not  ooly  might,  but  ac* 
tually  woald>  have  pcomoted  bim  to.  some  honourable  aB4 
profitable^  atatioD  at  court;  but  MrBicbardsoD,  whose  bu- 
aineas  was  extensive  and  profitable,  neither  desired  nor 
would  accefit  of  sucb  a  £uirour. 

His  '^  Pamela,**  the  first  work  that  pcooured  him  a  naase 
aa  a  writer,,  w&as  published  ia  1741,  and  arose  out  of  a 
scheme  proposed,  to  him  by  two  reputable  booksellers,  Mr« 
RiviogtoQ  and  Mr.  Osborne,,  of  wsitiog  a  volume  of  ^*  Fa** 
floiliar  Letters  to  and  from  several  peraoas  upon  busioeas 
and  other  aub^ecta;*'  which  he  performed  with  great  rea* 
diBesSraad  in  the  progresaof  it  waa  soon,  led  to  expand  his 
thoughts  in  the  two  volui^es  of  the  <^  History  of  Pamela,'** 
which  appear  to  have  hef  n  wcittea  in  less  than  three 
mofiihs.  Never  waa  a  booik  read  with  more  avidity,  foa 
these  twjp  volumes  went  through  five  editions  iu  one  year. 
It  waa  eveu  recommended  firom  the  pulpit,  partiouhu-jy  Uy 
Dr.  Slocock,  of  Christ  church,  Surrey,  although  its  de-t 
facta,  as  to  moral  tendency  are  now  universally  acknowr 
ledged  to  be  so  .obvious,  that,  the  wonder  is,  it  ever  ob-< 
tained  the  approbation  of  men  of  any  reflection.  For  thia 
it  undoubtedly  waa  indebted  to  the  novelty  of  the  plan^  aa 
well  as  to  aumy  individual  passages  of  great  beauty,  andj 
maay  interesting  traits  of  character.  Its  imperfectioas, 
however,  were  not  totally  undiscovered  even  during  ita 
popularity.  The  indelicate  scenes  could  not  escape  ob^. 
aervation ;  and  hia  late  biographer,  who  has  given  an  ex<p 
cellent  criticism  on  the  work,  informs  us  that  ^*  Watts, 
tQ  whom  Richardson  sent  the  volumes,  instead  of  complin 
meots,  writes  to  him,  that  '^he  understands  the  ladies  coow 
plain  they  cannot  read  them  without  blushing/'  Other 
ioconsiatenciea  in  the  history  of  Pamela  were .  admirably 
ridicqled  by  Fielding  in  his  **  Joseph  Andrews,''  an  injury 
which  Riohardsou  never,  forgave,  and  in  his  correspond- 
euoe  with  his  flattering  friends,  predicted  th^at  Fielding 
wou^d  soon  he  no  more  beard  of — ^Fielding,  whose  popu- 
larity has  outlived  Richardson's  by  nearly  half  a  century  ! 

The  success  of  Pamela  occasioned  a  spurious  continu- 
ation of  it,  called  ^<  Pamela  in  high  Life;  and  oo  thh  the 
author  prepared  to  give  a  second  part,  which  appeared  in 
two  volumes,  greatly  inferior  to  the  first  They  are,  as 
Mrs. '  Barbauld  justly  observes,  superfluous,  for  the  plan 
waa  already  completed,  and  they  are  dull ;  for,  instead  of 
incident  aud  passion,  tli^y  are  filled  with  heavy  sentiment^ 
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-in  diction  far  from  elegant.  A  great  part  of  it  aims  t» 
palliate,  by  counter-cricicisin,  the  faults  which  had  been 
found  in  the  first  part ;  and  it  is  less  a  continuation,  than 
the  author's  defence  of  himself.  But  if  Richardson  sunk 
in  this  second  part,  it  was  only  to  rise  with  new  lustre  in 
his  *'  Clarissa,''  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished eight  years  after  the  preceding.  This  is  unques- 
tionably the  production  upon  which  the  fame  of  Richard • 
son  is  principally  founded ;  and  although  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  original  popularity,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  taste 
of  novel-readers,  wherever  it  is  read  it  will  appear  a  noble 
monument  of  the  author's  genius.  This  will  be  allowed, 
even  by  those  who  can  easily  perceive  that  it  has  many 
blemishes.  These  have  been  pointed  out,  with  just  dis- 
crimination, by  his  biographer.  Clarissa  was  much  ad- 
mired on  the  continent.  The  abb6  Prevost  gave  a  version 
of  it  into.  French ;  but  rather  an  abridgment  than  a  trana« 
lation.  It  was  afterwards  rendered  more  faithfully  by. Le 
Tourneur ;  and  was  also  translated  into  Dutch  by  Mr»  Stin- 
stra;  and  into  German  under  the  auspices  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Haller. 

After  he  had  published  two  works,  in  each  of  which  the 
principal  character  is  a  female,  he  determined  to  give  the 
world  an  example  of  a  perfect  man :  this  design  produced 
his  ^*  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  a  character  certainly  instrvc- 
tive,  whHe  in  some  measure  repulsive.  But  that  of  Cle- 
mentina is  the  highest  effort  of  genius  in  this  work.  Dr^ 
Warton^ays,  <<  I  know  not  whether  even  the  madness  of^ 
Lear  is  wrought  up  and  expressed  by  so  many  little  strokes 
of  nature  and  passion.  It  is  absolute  pedantry  to  prefer  and 
compare  the  madness  of  Orestes,  in  Euripides,  with  that 
of  Clementina."  Yet  even  here  Mrs.  Barbauld  has,  with 
great  acuteness,  pointed  out  Richardson's  want  of  judg* 
ment  in  the  management  of  his  Clementina.  It  is,,  as.  this 
lady  justly  observes,  the  fault  of  Richardson  that  be  never 
knew  when  to  have  done  with  a  character ;  and  this  pro« 
pensity  to  tediousness  and  prolixity  in  all  his  narratives, 
while  the  bulk  is  increased,  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  procure  him  more  patient  than  willing  readers,  and  tooc- 
casion  those  who  have  once  gone  through  his  volumesg  to  se- 
lect favourite  passages  only  for  a  second  readings 

9y  these  wosks,  and  by  his  business,  which  was  very 
prosperous,  Mr.  Richardson  gradually  improved  hu  for^ 
tune.'    In  1755,    he  was  engaging  iu  biiiiding,  both  ta 
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Salisbury  court,  Fleet-street,  and  at  Parson^s-greeti  near 
Pulbam,  where  he  fitted  up  a  bouse.  In  1760,  be  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  Law-printer,  and  carried 
on  that  department  of  business  in  partnership  with  Miss 
Catherine  Lintot,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Henry  Fletcher, 
esq.  M.  P.  for  Westmoreland. 

By  many  family  misfortunes,  and  bis  own  writings,  which 
10  a  manner  realized  every  feigned  distress,  his  nerves 
naturally  weak,  or,  as  Pope  expresses  it,  '^  tremblingly 
alive  all  o'er,"  were  so  unhinged,  that  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  death  his  band  shook,  he  had  frequent  vertigoes, 
and  would  sometimes  have  fallen,  had  he  not  supported 
himself  by  his  cane  under  his  coat.  His  paralytic  disorder 
affected  bis  nerves  to  such  a  degree,  for  a  considerable 
time  before  his  death,  that  he  could  not  lift  a  glass  of  wine 
to  his  mouth  without  assistance.  This  disorder  at  length 
terminating  in  an  apoplexy,  deprived  the  world  of  this 
amiable  man,  and  truly  original  genius,  on  July  4,  1761, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own  di- 
rection, with  his  first  wife,  in  the  middle  aile,  tiear  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Bride's  church.  His  picture  was  painted  by 
Mr.  Highmore,  whence  a  mezzotinto  has  been  taken;' 

His  first  wife  was  Martha  Wilde,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ailing- 
ton  Wilde,  printer,  in  Clerkenwell,  by  wl^om  he  had  five 
sons  and  a  daughter,  who  all  died  young.  His  second 
wife  (who  survived  him  many  years)  was  Elizabeth  sister 
of  Mr.  Leake,  bookseller,  of  Bath.  By  her  he  had  a  son 
and  five  daughters.  The  son  died  young ;  but.four  of  the 
daughters  survived  him ;  viz.  Mary,  married  in  1757  to 
Mr.  Ditcher,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Bath ;  Marthai,  mar- 
ried in  1768  to  Edward  Bridgen,  esq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.; 
Anne,  unmarried ;  and  Sarah,  married  to  Mr.  Crowther,, 
surgeon  of  Bos  well-court     All  these  are  now  dead. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  a  plain  man,  who  seldom  exhibited 
his  talents  in  mixed  company.  He  heard  the  sentiments 
of  others  with  attention,  b\it  seldom  gave  his  own ;  rather 
desirous  of  gaining  friendship  by  his  modesty  than  his 
parts.  Besides  his  being,  a  great  genius,  he  was  truly  a 
good  man  in  all  respects ;  in  his  family,  in  commerce,  in 
conversation,  and  in  every  instance  of  conduct.  He  was 
pious,  virtuous,  exemplary,  benevolent,  friendly,  gene- 
rous, and  humane,  to  an  uncommon  degree;  glad  of  every 
opportunity  of  doing  good  offices  to  bis  fellow  •creatures  in 
distress,  and  relieving  many  without  their  kuowledge.   His 
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chief  delight  was  doing  good.  He  was  bigbly  revered  umI 
beloved  by  bis  domettics  for  his  happy  tenper  and  discreet 
eofidact#  He  bad  great  tenderness  towards  bis  wife  and 
cbiidren,  and  great  condescension  towards  bia  servants.  He 
was  always  very  sedulous  in  business,  and  almost  alw»y» 
employed  in  it ;  and  dispatched  a  great  deal  by  the  pru* 
dence  of  his  management.  His  turn  of  temper  led  hira  to 
improve  his  fortune  with  mechanical  assiduity  ;  and  having 
no  violent  passions,  nor  any  desire  of  being  triflingly  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  he  at  last  became  rich,  and  left  bit 
^rnily  in  easy  independence,  though  his  house  and  table, 
both  in  town  and  country,  were  ever  open  to  his  numero4ia 
friends. 

Besides  his  three  great  works,  his  **  Pamela,  Clarissa, 
and  Grandison,*'  he  published,  i.  <<The  Negotiation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  in  his  Embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from. 
1621  to  1628  inclusive,'*  &c.  1740,  folio,  inscribed  to 
the  King  in  a  short  dedication,  which  does  honour  to  the 
ingenious  writer.  2.  An  edition  of  ''£sop*s  Fables,  with 
Reflections.'*  And,  3.  A  volume  of  **  Familiar  Letters  ta 
and  from  several  persons  upon  business,  and  other  sob* 
jects."  He  bad  also  a  share  in'  **  The  Christian  Maga2ine,. 
by  Or.  James  Mauclerc,  1 748  ;''  and  in  the  additions  to  the 
sixth  edition  of  De  Foe's  <*Tour  through  Great  Britain." 
'^  Six  original  Letters  upon  Duelling"  were  printed  after 
bis  death,  in  <<Tbe  Literary  Repository,  1765,"  p.  227. 
A  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Duncombe  is  in  the  **  Letters  of 
eminent  Persons,  1733,"  vol.  HI.  p.  71;  and  some  verses 
in  the  *^  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  p.  »160.  Mr.  Richardson 
also  published  a  large  single  sheet,  relative  to  the  married 
state,  entitled  <<The  Duties  of  Wives  to  Husbands ;"  and 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  publishing  **  The 
Case  of  Samuel  Richardson  of  London,  Printer,  on  the 
Invasion  of  his  Property  in  the  History  of  Sir.  Charles 
Grandison,  before  publication,  by  certain  Booksellers  in 
Dublin,"  which  bears  date  Sept.  14,  1753.  <<  A  Collection 
of  the  moral  sentences  in  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Grandi-: 
son,"  was  printed  in  17 55,  l2mo. 

No.  97,  vol.  n.  of  the  <<  Rambler,"  it  is  well  known, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Richardson  ;  in  the  preamble  to  which 
Dr.  Johnson  styles  him  *'  an  author  from  whom  tbe  age  bas 
received  greater  fiavowrS)  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  himuui  nature^  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the 
command  of  viitae.'*    In  ta04y  wea  pttblished  *<  The  Cor« 
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^efpMdi^ee  of  Sbanttel  Sicbarikoii/'  in  m  volames  octavo. 
The  best  coBsequeace  of  the  design  of  iwiUishitig  this  col- 
iectioD  of  letters,  is  the  excelleiit  life  and  criticism  on  his 
worics  by  Mrs.  BarbaQld.-^Aa  to  the  letters,  every  real  ad- 
mirer of  EichardBon  most  peruse  them  with  regret.  Such 
a  display  of  iuiaiaD  weakness  has  seldom  been  permitted 
4o  iuUy  the  reputation  of  any  man. 

Im  our  bst  editioB  soiDe  testinooies  of  a  different  kind 
to  the  marifes  «od  memory  of  Richardson  were  given. 
Of  these  we  may  atili  retain  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Sher-' 
look,  the  celebrated  English  traveller,  who  observes,  *^  The 

Zeatest  effort  of  genius  that  perhaps  was  ever  made  was, 
rming  the  pbn  of  Clarissa  Bar lowe.*'  —  **  Richardson 
is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  fulness  of  bis  glory."  —  '*  Ri* 
ehardsiio  b  adastrable  for  every  species  of  delicacy ;  for 
•^elicftcy  of  wit,  sentiment,  language,  action,  every  thing.** 
"  His  gemus  was  immense.     His  misfortune  was,  that  he 
^d  not  know  the  ancients.     Had  he  but  been  acquainted 
with  one  single  piioeiple,  *  Omne  sopervacuum  pleno  de 
pectone  n»anat,*  {all  euperfluities  tire) ;  be  would  not  have 
satiated  his  render  as  he  has  done.     There  might  be  made 
ottt  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  two  works, 
^vhich  would  be  both  the  most  4»ntertaiimig,  «ind  the  most 
jusefiil,  that  ever  were  written.  —  His  views  were  grand. 
His  soul  was  noble,  and  his  heart  was  excellent.  He  formed 
a  plan  that  embraced  all  human  nature.    His  object  was 
to  benefit  mankind.     His  knowledge  of  the  worid  shewed 
liim,  that  happiness  was  to  be  attained  by  mnn  only  in 
proportion  as  be  practised  virtue*    His  good  sense  then 
ahewed  him,  that  no  practical  system  of  morality  existed ; 
nnd  the  same  good  sense  toM  him,  that  nothing  but  a  body 
of  morality,  put  into  action,  could  woi4l  with  efficacy  on  the 
sninds  of  youth.*' 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  hb  preface  to  Rowe  observes,  ^<  The 
ehnraoter  of  Lothario  seems  to  ha^e  been  expanded  by 
Ridiardsnn  into  Loj elace ;  but  he  has  excelled  his  original 
in  due  moral  effect  of  the  Action.  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
ivbidi  cannot  be  bated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  de- 
spised,  setains  too  much  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It 
was  in  the  Rower  of  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once 
esteem  and  detestation ;  to  make  virtuous  resentment  over- 
poamr  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and 
nonra^,  naturally  efltcite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in 
the  villain*'*' 

>  Lift  by  Mrtf  Barbauld  prefind  to  the  Corrcipoiideiict.«*Nicholi'f  Bovyw,  k$. 
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RICHARDSON  (William),  a  learned  English  dmne^ 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Samuel  Richardson,  B.  D.  vicar  of 
Wilshamstead  near  Bedford,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  rev.  Samuel  Bentham,  rector  of  Knebworth  and  Paul's 
Walden,  in  Hertfordshire.  His  grandfather  was  the  rev. 
John  Richardson,  a  nonconformist,  who  was  ejected,  in 
1662,  from  the  living  of  St  Michael's,  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  died  in  1687.  He  was  born  at  Wilsham* 
stead,  July  23,  '1698,  and  educated  partly  in  the  school  of 
Oakham,  and  partly  in  that  of  Westminster.  In  March 
1716  he  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  was  a  scholar,  and  took  his  degrees  of 
A.  B.  in  1719,  and  A.  M.  in  1723.  In  the  meati  time,  in 
September  1 720  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Gibson,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  at  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  London,  and  priest,  by 
the  same,  at  Buckden,  in  Sept.  1722.  He  wab  then  ap^- 
pointed  curate  of  St.  Oiave's  Southwark,  which  he  held 
until  1726,  when  the  parish  chose  him  their  lecturer. 
About  this  time  he  married  Anne,  the  widow  of  capt.  David 
Durell,  the  daughter  of  William  Howe,  of  an  ancient 
family  of  the  county  of  Chester.  He  published  in  1727, 
2  vols.  Svo,  the  *'  Praelectiones  EcclesiasticsD**  of  his  learned 
uncle  John  Richardson,  B.  D.  author  of  a  masterly  '*  Vin- 
dicatiou  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,*'  against 
Toland.  In  1724  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Wel- 
ton-Rivall,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln. 

In  1730  he  published  ''The  Usefulness  and  Necessity 
of  Revelation ;  in  four  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Olave^s 
Southwark,"  Svo;  and,  in  1733,  <<  Relative  Holiness,  a 
Sermon  preached  at  the  consecration  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  John's  Southwark."  He  next  undertook,  at  the  te* 
quest  of  the  bishops  Gibson  and  Potter,  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  **  Godwin  de  Prsssulibus."  On  this  he  returned 
to  Cambridge  in  1734,  for  the  convenience  of  the  libraries 
and  more  easy  communication  with  his  learned  contempo* 
raries;  and  in  1735  proceeded  D.  D.  .  After  the  death  of 
Dr.  Savage,  he  was  chosen  unanimously,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  master  of  Emanuel  college,  Aug.  10,  1736;  a 
rare  and  almost  unprecedented  compliment  to  a  man  of 
letters,  for  he  had  never  been  fellow  of  the  college.  He 
served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  in  1738,  and  again  in 
1769.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains,  which  he  resigned  in  1768.  In  1743  he  pubr 
lished  at  Cambridge  his  new  edition  of  Godwin,  in  a  splen^ 
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4iA  fdio  volume^  with  a  cootiDuatkm  of  the  lives  of  the 
bishops  to  the  time  of  publication  ;  a  work  of  unquestion- 
able utility  and  accuracy.  He  was.  named  in  the  will  *of 
archbishop  Potter  for  an  option,  on  condition  that  he  can- 
celled a  leaf  of  this  work,  relating  to  archbishop  Tenison^s 
lukewarmness  in  the  matter  of  the  Prussian  liturgy  and 
bishops.  Accordingly  a  new  leaf  was  printed  and  sent  to 
all  the  subscribers ;  **  but/'  in  Mr.  Cole's  opinion,  <<  ra* 
tber  confirming  the  fact  than  disproving  it.''  Both  the 
.original  and  the  substitute  may  be  seen  in  the  supplement 
to  the  old  edition  of  the  '^Biographia  Britannica,"  art. 
Grabe,^  note,  p.  78.  The  option,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  obtained.  It  was  the  precentorship  of  Lincoln,  and 
was  contested  by  archbishop  Potter's  chaplain.  Dr.  Chap- 
man. The  lord- keeper  Henley  gave  it  in  favour  of  Chap- 
man, but  Dr.  Richardson  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  decree  was  unanimously  reversed,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
admitted  into  the  precentorship  in  1760..  This  affair  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considered  of  importance.  Warburton 
writes  on  it  to  his  correspondent  Hurd  in  approving  terms, 
y  I  would  not  omit  to  give  you  the  early  news  (in  two 
words)  that  Dr.  Richardson  is  come  oflF  victorious  in  the 
i^peal.  The  precentorship  of  Lincoln  is  decreed  for  him ; 
the  keeper's  decree  reversed  with  costs  of  suit.  Lord 
Mansfield  spoke  admirably.  It  has  been  three  days  in  try- 
ing." Burn  has  inserted  a  full  account  of  this  cause  in  his  • 
<^  Ecclesiastical  Law." 

Dr.  Richardson  died  March  15,  1775,  at  his  lodgings  at 
Emanuel  college,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  after  a  lin- 
gering decay,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  chapel,  in  the 
same  vault  with  his  wife,  who  died  March  21,  1759. 

He  was  many  years  an  honour  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, and  left  in  MS.  some  valuable  collections  relative  to 
the  constitution  of  the  university;  many  biographical  anec- 
dotes preparatory  to  an  ^*  Athens  Canubrigienses,"  which 
he  once  intended  to  publish,  and  an  accurate  alphabet  in 
bis  own  writing  of  all  the  graduates  of  the  university  from 
J  500  to  1 7  3  5  inclusive.  He  printed  also  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1764. 

His  only  son,  RoBBRT  Richardson^  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A. 
was  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  rector  of  St.  Anne's  Westmin- 
ster, and  of  Wallington  in  Hertfordshire,  which  last  was 
given  to  him  by  sir  Joseph  Yorke,  with  whom  he  resided 
as  chaplain  many  years  at  the  Hague^    Whilst  in  that 
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«inploymenty  the  papers  on  Jboth  sides,  pre^onst^l^  iiilil 
of  the  great  cause,  Doughs  agttinst  Hcmtltan,  beiifg  sMt 
over  to  his  excellency,  Dr.  Ricbsrdsoii,  for  his  own  Cfirii- 
•osity,  digested  them,  and  drew  up  the  state  of  the  qbesi- 
tion,  which  was  printed  in  4to  for'privaite  distribtftion,  an  A 
BO  well -approved  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  that  it  Wti!$ 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  party  he  espoused 
as  their  brief;  of  which  perhaps  thelre  never  was  a  similar 
instance.  He  had  the  honour  to  see  the  opinion  he  sup^ 
f>orted  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Peers.  Afder  the  trial 
he  Was  offered  400/.  in  the  tandsdmest  manner,  but  de^ 
dinted  accepting  it  He  died  Sept  27,  1781,  at  his*hoiise 
in  Dean-Street,  Soho,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  printed 
only  two  occasional  sermons.' 

RICHELET  (CiBSAR  Peter),  a  French  writer,  and  notetf 
as  the  first  who  published  a  dictionary  «imost  entirely  sati^ 
rical,  was  born  at  Chemindn  in  Champagne,  in  1631.  He 
was  the  friend  of 'F^atruand  d'Ablancourt ;  and,  like  thetti>, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  French  language  wick 
success.  He  composed  a  dictionary  full  of  new  and  osefiil 
remarks,  which  would -ba^e  been  more  acceptable  if  it  had 
not  been  akofull  of  satirical  reflections  and  indecencies; 
but  these  were  expunged  in  *lbe  latter  editions.  It  wsei 
first  .published  at  Geneva,  16M,  in  one  vol.  4to  ;  but,  after 
the  death  of  this  author,  which  happened  in  1698,  en- 
•  larged  with*  a 'great  number  of  new  articles  to  2  vols,  folio, 
as  is  the  edition  of  Lyons  in  1 72 1 .  Another  edition,  3  vols, 
folio,  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1727;  and  a  very  neat 
onein  2  vols.  4to,  at  Amsterdam  in  1732;  and,  lastly,  in 
8  vols,  folio,  at  Lyons,  1759 — '1763,  by  the  ikbb6«Gouge|; 
^The  abridgment  of  itby  Oattel,  1797  and  1803,  2  vols.  Sr9, 
is  now  in  most  demand  in  France. 

Richelet  made  a  French  translation  of  ^<  The  Conqtfeit 
•f  Florida,*'  by  Garci lasso  de  la  Vega;  to  whi^h  is  pre- 
fixed au  account  of  his  life.  He  ^composed  some  other 
pieces,  of  the  grammatical  and  critical  kind,  rdatingto  the 
French  tongue.* 

RICHELIEU  (Armand  DU  Plbssis),  a  celebrated  car- 
dinal and  minister  of  France,  was  the  third  son  of  -Francis 
du  Tlessis,  seigneur  de  Richelieu,  knight  of  the  king's 
orders,  andtgrand  provost  of  France,  and  was  bom  Sept  5, 
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159ii,  at'Paria.  He  was  aduutted  ifito  the  Sorbonne  at 
4ihe  age  of  twenty-two,  obtained  a  dispensation  from  pope 
9au\  V.  'for  tbe  bishopric  of  Lu^on,  and  was  consecrated 
At  Rome  in  1607.  On  his  return^  he  acquired  consid^r- 
•bte  interest  at  court,  and  was  appointed  by  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis,  then  regent,  her  grand  almoner;  and  in  1616  was 
ratsed'to  tbe  post  of  secretary  of  state.  After  the  death  of 
one  of  his  friends,  the  marshal  D'Ancre,  in  <I617,  when 
Mary  was  banished  to  Blois,  he  followed  her  thither ;  bot, 
the  duke  de  Luynes  becoming  jealous  of  him,  he  was 
otdered  to  r0tire  to  Avignon,  and  there  he  wnote  his 
^Method  of  Controversy,'*  on  the  principal  points  of' 
&ith. 

In  1619  the -king  recalled  Richelieu,  and  sent  him  into* 
Angouleme,  where  he  persuaded  tbe  queen  to  a  reconcili- 
ation, wbich  was  concluded  in  1620;  and  in  consequenoe 
of  this  tteaty,  lhe*duke  de  Luynes  obtained  a  cardinal's 
hat  for  him  horn  pope  .Gregory  XV.  Richelieu,  continu- 
ing his  services  after  the  duke's  decease,  was  admitted,  in 
!l6M,  into  the  council,  through  tbe  interest  of  the  queen, 
and  almost  against  tbe  will  of  the  king,  who,  devout  and 
accupuloas,  oonsideied  him  as  a  knave,  because  he  bad 
been  in  formed  "of  his  gallantries.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
was  insolent  enough  to  aspire  to  queen  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  that  the 'railleries  to  which  this -subjected  him  were  the 
cause  of  his  subsequent  aversion  to  lier.  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu wasaftjerwards  appointed  prime  minister,  bead  of  the 
oofmcils,  high  steward,  chief,  and  superintendant-general 
of  tbe  French  trade  and  navigation.  He  preserved  the 
Isle  of  Rli6*in  1627,  and  undertook  tbe  siege  of  Rocbelte 
against  .the  protestants  the  same  year.  He  completed  tbe 
conquest  of  Aochelle  in  October.  1628,  in  spite  of  tbe 
fcing  of  Spain,  who  had  withdrawn  bis  forces,  of  the  king 
of  England,  who  could  'not  relieve  it,  and  of  tbe  French 
king,  wbo  grew  daily  more  weary  of  the  undertaking,  by 
means  of  Uiat  famous  mole,  executed  by. his  orders,  but 
planned  by  Lewis  Metezeau  and  John  Tiriot  The  cap- 
ture of  Rocbelle  proved  a  mortal  blow  to  tbe  protestants^ 
hot  in  Fnance  was  reckoned  the  most  glorious  and  benefi- 
cial circumstance  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  administration. 
He  also  attended  his  majesty  to  the  relief  of  tbe  duke  of 
Mantua  in  1629,  raised  the  siege  of  Casal,  and,  at  his  re* 
turn,  sompelled  tbe  protestants  to  accept  the  treaty  of 
paace  whkh  'bad  been  concluded  at  Alais,  and  compleUKl 
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the  ruin  of  their  party.     Six  monthft  after  this,  cardinal 
Richelieu,  having  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  army  beyond  the  mountains,  took  Pig* 
n^rol,  relieved  Casal  a  second  time,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  marquis  Spinola,  defeated  general  Doria,  by  rneam 
of  the  duke  de  Montmorenci  at  Vegliana,  July  10,  1630, 
and  made  himself  master  of  all  Savoy.     Louis  XIIL  having 
returned  to  Lyons,  in  consequence  of  sickness,  the  queen* 
mother,  and  most  of  the  nobility,  took  advantage  of  thb 
circumstance  to  form  plots  against  Richelieu,  and  speak 
ill  of  his  conduct  to  the  king,  which  they  did  with  so  much 
success,  that  Louis  promised  the  queen  to  discard  him. 
The  cardinal's  ruin  now  deemed  inevitable,  and  he  was 
actually  preparing  to  set  out  for  Havre-de- Grace,  which 
he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  when  cardinal  de  la  Valette, 
knowing  that  the  queen  had  not  followed  her  son  to  Ver- 
sailles, advised  him  first  to  see  his  majesty.     In  this  inter* 
view,  he  immediately  cleared  him^lf  from  all  the  accuaa* 
tions  of  his  enemies,  justified  his  conduct,  displayed  the 
advantages  and  necessity  of  his  administration,  and  wrought 
so  forcibly  upon  the  king's  mind  by  his  reasoning,  that, 
instead  of  being  discarded,  he  became  from  that  moment 
more  powerful  than  ever.     He  indicted  the  same  punish* 
ments  upon  his  enemies  which  they  had  advised  for  him ; 
and  this  day,  so  fortunate  for  Richelieu,  was  called  *^  The 
Day  of  Dupes."     I'hose  who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur 
his  displeasure,  certainly  did  not  all  deserve  the  penalties 
to  which  he  doomed  them  ;  but  he  knew  how  to  make  him- 
self master  of  their  fate,  by  appointing  such  judges  to  try 
them  as  were  at  his  disposal.    That  abominable  method  of 
taking  the  accused  from  their  lawful  judges,  had,  in  the 
preceding  century,  served  as  a  means  for  the  families  of 
condemned  persons  to  get  their  characters  restored ;  after 
which  the  French  had  no  reason  to  fear  its  revival;  but. 
Richelieu  hesitated  not  to  adopt  it,  though  at  the  risque  of 
general  odium,  as  being  favourable  to  his  designs.     By 
thus  making  himself  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
mal-con tents,  he  imposed  silence  even  on  their  murmuis. 
This  artful  minister,  being  now  secure  of  bis  lasting  as- 
cendancy over  the  king,  and  having  already  accomplished 
one  of  the  two  great  objects  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  which 
were,  the  destruction  of  the  protestants,  and  the  humbling 
the  too  great  power  of  the  bouse  of  Austria,  began  now 
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to  contrive  means  for  executing  this  second  undertaking. 
The  principal  and  most  efficacious  method  employed  by 
the  cardinal  with  that  viev<r,  was  a  treaty  he  concluded, 
January  23,  1631,  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Swe- 
den, for  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  He 
also  formed  a  league  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  secured  to 
himself  Lonrain,  raised  part  of  the  German  princes  against 
the  emperor,  treated  with  Holland  to  continue  the  war 
with  Spain,  favoured  the  Catalonians  and  Portuguese 
when  they  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and,  in  short, 
made  use  of  so  many  measures  and  stratagems,  that  he 
completely  accomplished  bis  design.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
was  carrying  on  the  war  with  success,  and  meditating  on 
that  glorious  peace,  which  was  not  concluded  till  1648, 
when  he  died  in  bis  palace  at  Paris,  worn  out  by  his  long 
toils,  December  4,  1 642,  aged  fifty-eight.  He  was  buried 
at  the  Sorbonne,  where  his  mausoleum  (the  celebrated 
Girardon^s  master*piece)  may  be  seen.  He  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  complete  statesmen,  and  ablest  politi* 
cians,  that  France  ever  had.  Amidst  all  the  anxieties 
which  the  fear  of  his  enemies  must  necessarily  occasion, 
be  formed  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  plans,  and 
executed  them  with  great  superiority  of  genius.  It  was 
cardinal  Richelieu  who  established  the  throne,  while  yet 
shaken  bv  the  protestant  factions,  and  the  power  of  the 
House. of  Austria,  and  made  the  royal  authority  completely 
absolute,  and  independent,  by  the  extinction  of  the  petty 
tyrants  who  wasted  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time  he 
omitted  nothing  wbich  could  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
France.  He  promoted  arts  and  sciences;  founded  the 
botanical  garden  at  Paris  called  the  king's  gsrdeii ;  also 
the  Frettch  academy,  and  the  royal  printing-office ;  built 
the  palace  since  called  the  Palais  Royal,  and  gave  it  to  his 
majesty ;  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  (of  which  he  was  provisor) 
in  a  style  of  kingly  magnificence ;  and  prepared  for  all  the 
splendour  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign.'  His  enemies, 
says  the  abb£  L'Avocaf,  unable  to  deny  his  great  talents, 
have  reproached  him  with  great  faults ;  irregularity  of  con- 
duct^ unbounded  ambition,  universal  despotism,  from  which 
even  the  king,  his  master,  did  not  escape;  for  be  left 
bim»  as  they  express  it,  only  the  power  of  curing  the  evil ; 
a  vanity  and  ostentation  which  exceeded  the  digoitv  of  the 
throne  itself,  where  all  was  simplicity  and  negligence, 
while  the  cardinal's  court  exhibited  nothing  but  pomp  and 
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•plebdotir;  uliezampled  i-ngratitude  to  bis  faenefacUreaiy 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  whom  be  iohumanly  compelied 
to  end  her  days  in  Germany,  in  obscanty  and  indigence; 
and,  finally,  bis  revengeful  temper,  which  occasioned  so 
many  cruel  executions ;  as  those  of  Chalais,  Grasdier,  the 
marecbal  de  Marillac,  M.  de  Montmorefnci,  Cinqaoars,  M. 
ie  Thou,  &c.     Even  tfae  queen,  for  having  written  to  the 
duchess  de  Chevreuse,  Richelieu's  eneoiy,  and  a  fogitire, 
saw  all  her  papers  seized,  and  was  examined  before  the 
chancellor  Sequier.     Mad.  de  la  Fayette,  mad.  de  Haute* 
fort,  and  father  Causstn,  the  king^s  confessors,  were  all 
disgraced  in  consequence  of  having  offended  this  despotic 
minister.     But,  says  bis  apologist,  there  are  Biany  points 
to  bo  considered  with  respect  to  these  accusatioos :  it  iip- 
pears  certain,  from  a  thousand  passages  in  the  life  of  this 
celebrated  cardinal,  that  he  was  naturally  v«ry  gratfful^ 
and  D^ver  proceeded  to  punishment  but  when  he  thought 
•tate  affairs  required  it ;  for  which  reason,  when  in  his  last 
sickness,  his  confessor  asked  ^'  if  he  forgave  his  .enemies  ?" 
be  replied,  **  I  never  had  any  but  those  of  the  state.'*     At 
the  head  of  his  *^  Political  Testament"  may  be  seen  his 
justification  of  himself  on  the  subject  of  these  bloody  exe« 
cutions,  with  which  he  has  been  so  orach  reproached.     It 
is  equally  certain,  that  he  never  oppressed  tfae  people  by 
taxes  or  exorbitant  subsidies,  notwithstanding  the  long 
wars  he  had  to  carry  on  ;  and  that,  if  he  was  severe  in 
punishing  crimes,  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  tnerit,  and 
reward  it  generously.     He  bestowed  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  on  such  bishops  and  doctors  as  be  knew  to 
be  men  of  virtue  and  learning ;  placed  able  and  experien«r 
ced  generals  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  and  entrusted  pub- 
lic busiiiess  with  wise,  punctual,  and  intelligent  men.     It 
was  this  minister  who  establijdied  a  navy.     His  vigilanoe 
extended  tbromgh   every   part  of  the  government;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  cabals,  plots,  and  factions,  which  were 
locessantly  forming  against  him  during  the  whole  course  of 
bis  administration  (and  which  must  kraive  employed  great 
part  of  bis  time)  be  left  sufficient  sums  behind  him  to  cany 
<on  the  war  with  glory ;  and  France  was  iu  a  more  powerful 
and  flourishing  state  It  the  time  of  his  decease  tlm  when 
liouis  XIV.  died.     After  suting  these  facts,  Richelieu^s 
enemies  are  invited  to  determsne  whether  France  would  have 
derived  more  advantage  from  being  governed  by  Mary  <de 
Medicia,  Geslon  of  Orleans^  &c.  than  by  this  cardinal  f 
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The  estate  of  Rkbelleu  was  made  a  dukedom  in  bts  favour, 
in  1631,  and  be  received  other  honours  and  prefern[ient8« 
Besides  t|ie  ^  Method  of  Controversy''  be  wrote^  2.  <<  The 
principal  points  of  the  Catholic  Faith  defended,  against 
the  writing  addressed  tx>  the  king  by  the  ministers  of  Cha-» 
renton.''     3.  **  The  most  easy  aiKl  certain  Method  of  con-» 
verting  those  who  are  separated  from  the  Church.''     Thes^ 
pieces  are  written  with  force  and  vivacity.     He  wrote  also, 
<'  A  Catechism,"  in  which  he  lays  down  the,  doctrine  of 
the  church,  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  ;  and  a  treatise 
of  piety,  called,  ^*The  Perfection  of  a  Christian."     These 
are  his  theological  works;    and  they    have  been  oftenr 
printed :  but  that  which  is  most  iread,  and  most  worthy  of 
being  read,  is  his  ^^  Political  Testament,"  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  been  doubted  by  some  French  writers,  parti-^ 
cularly  Voltaire.     The  cardinal  also  had  the  ambition  te 
.  be  thought  a  dramatic  poet ;  ami,  says  lord  Chesterfield^ 
while  he  absolutely  governed  both  his  king  and  country, 
and  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  the  fitte  of  all 
Europe,  he  was  more  jealous  of  the  great  repntatioti  of 
Corneille,  than  of  the  power  of  Spain  ;  and  more  flattered 
with  b^ing  thought  (what  he  was.  not)  the  best  poet,  tbaa 
with  being  thought  (what  he  certainly  was)  the  greatest 
statesman  in  Europe ;  and  affairs  stood  still,  while  he  wa» 
concerting  the  criticism  upon  the  Cid.  V       ** 

RICHER  (Edmukd),  a  learned  French  divine,  wasborif 
September  30,  1560,  at^Chaource,  in  the  diocese  of  Lan« 
gres.  He  had  been  at  first  drawn  into  the  party  and  sen* 
timents  of  the  Leaguers,  and  even  ventured  to  defend 
James  Clement,  but  soon  hastened  to  acknowledge  bis  legiti* 
mate  sovereign,  after  having  taken  his  doctor's  degree, 
1590.  Richer  became  grand  master  of  the  college  oif  Le 
Moine^  then  syndic  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Paris^ 
January  2,  1608,  in- which  office  he  strenuously  defended 
the  ancient  maxims  of  the  doctors  of  this  faculty,  and  op* 
posed  the  thesis  of  a  Dominican  in  1611,  who  maintained 
the  pope*s  infallibility,  and  his  superiority  over  the  coun- 
cil. He  published  a  small  tract  the  same  year,  *'  On  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Power,*'  Svo,  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  French 
church,  and  the  Sorbonne,  respecting  papal  authority,  and 

the  authority  of  the  general  council,  were  founded.     This 
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little  book  aiacje  much  noise,  and  raised  its  aathor  enemies  in 
^he  Nuncio,  and  some  doctors  undertook  to  havebim  deposed 
from  the  syndicate,  and  his  work  condemned  by  the  faculty 
of  theology ;  but  tbe  parliament  prohibited  the  faculty  from 
interfering  in  that  affair.     In  the  mean  time  cardinal  du 
Perron,  archbishop  of  Sens,  assembled  eight  bishops  of  his 
province  at  Paris,  and  made  them  censure  Richer*s  book, 
March  9,  1612.     Richer  entered  an  appeal  (Conmie  d^abus) 
from  this  censure,  to  the  parliament,  ^nd  Was  admitted  as 
an  appellant ;  but  the  matter  rested  there.     His  book  was 
also  cen&ured  by  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  three  bishops 
of  his  province,  May  24,  the  same  year,  and  he  was  pro* 
scribed  and  condemned  at  Rome.     A  profusion  of  pam- 
phlets now  appeared  to  refute  him,  and  he  received  an 
express  order  from  court,  not  to  write  in  his  defence. 
The  animosity  against  Richer  rose  at  length  to  such  a 
height  that  his  enemies  obtained  from  the  king  and  the 
queen  regent  letters,  ordering  the  faculty  to  elect  another 
syndic.     Richer  made  his  protestations,  read  a  paper  in 
his  defence,  and  retired.     A  new  syndic  was  chosen  in 
1612,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  elected  once  in  two 
years,  although  before  that  time  their  office  was  perpetual. 
Richer  afterwards  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  ^of  the 
faculty,  and  confined  himself  to  solitude,  being  wholly 
employed  in  study ;  but  his  enemies  having  involved  him 
}tk  several  fresh  troubles,  he  was  sei2ed,  sent  to  tbe  prisons 
of  St.  Victor,  and  would  even  have  been  delivered  up  to 
the  pope,  had  not  the  parliament  and  chancellor  of  France 
prevented  it,  on  complaints  made  by  the  university.     He 
refused  to  attend  the  censure  passed  on  the  books  of  An- 
thony de  Dominis  in  1617,  and  published  a  declaration  in 
1 620,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  court  of  Rome,  protesting 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  propositions  in  his 
book  ^*  on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Power,"  and  explain 
them  in  an  orthodox  sense ;  and  farther,  that  he  submitted 
bis  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church.     He  even  published  a  second  declaration ; 
but  all  being  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  adversaries,  he  was 
obliged  to  reprint  his  book  in  1629,  with  the  proofs  of  tbe 
propositions  advanced  in  it,  and  the  two  declarations,  to 
which  cardinal  Richelieu  is  said  to  have  forced  him  to  add 
a  third.     He  died   Nov.  28,   1631,  in  his  seventy-second 
year.*    He  was  buried  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  a  mass  used 
to  be  said  annually  for  the  repose  of  bis  soul.     Besides  bis 
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•treatise  on  ^*  Ecclesiastical  Power/'  reprinted  with  additions 
at  Cologn  in  1701,  2  vols.  4to,  be  was  the  author  of  a 
*^  History  of  general  Councils/*  4  toIs.  4to ;  a  '^  History 
•of  bis  Syndicate/*  8vo,  and  some  other  works,  in  which 
learning  and  great  powers  of  reasoning  are  obvious,  fiail- 
let  published  a  life  of  him  in  12ino.  ^ 

RICHER  (P£T£R  DB  Belleval),  an  ingenious  French 
botanist,  was  born  in  1558,  at  Chalons  in  Cnampagne,  and 
studied  medicine.  The  humane  and  skilful  services  he 
rendered  to  the  people  of  Pezeoas,  during  an  epidemic 
disorder,  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  con- 
stable de  Montmorency,  by  whose  interest  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  botany  and  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Montpellier,  and  Henry  IV.  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
establishing  a  public  garden  in  that  university.  This  de- 
sign was  executed  in  the  most  skilful  and  splendid  man- 
ner. Belleval  published  a  catalogue  of  the  garden  in 
1598,  and  a  French  treatise,  in  1605,  recommending  an 
inquiry  into  the  native  plants  of  Languedoc.  This  last  was 
accompanied  by  five  plates,  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a 
future  work,  for  which  he  subsequently  prepared  a  number 
of  engravings,  rude  and  stiff  in  execution,  but  exhibiting 
many  rare  species.  He  never  lived  to  publish  these,  and 
the  plates  remained  neglected  in  the  hands,  of  his  family, 
till  Gouan  recovered  them,  and  sent  impressions  to  Lin- 
D9US.  At  length  Gillibert  obtained  the  plates,  and  pub«- 
lished  them  in  il9(i.  The  two  pamphlets  above  mentioned 
were  republished  in  1785,  by  the  celebrated  and  unfortu- 
nate Broussooet ;  along  with  a  treatise  on  the  white  mul- 
berry, by  Olivier  de  Serres,  originally  printed  in  1603. 
Richer  de  Belleval  lived  to  see  his  garden  destroyed  by  the 
fury  of  civil  war,  and  was  beginning  to  restore  it,  when  he 
died  in  1623.  His  nephew  accomplished  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  garden,  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  M.  Dorthes 
of  Montpellier  published,  in  1786,  *^  Recherches  sur  la 
Vie  et  les  Ouvragesde  Pierre  Richer  de  Belleval,"  in  which 
every  thing  that  could  be  collected  on  the  subject  is  re- 
corded. Some  writers  erroneously  mention  Belleval  as 
the  first  botanist  who  gave  copper-plate  figures  of  plants. 
This  honour  is  due  to  Fabius  Coiumna,  whose  ^'  Phytoba- 
s^Dos"  appeared  in  1592.     We  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
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that  SoopoU  has  nam^d  a  gdnug  BeUeoaliaj  a  name,  or  some* 
thing  like  it,  which  Belleval  himself  was  fond  of  giving  to 
the  lily  of  the  valley.^ 

RICIUS  (Paul),  was  a  learned  Genoan  Jew,  who>  hav- 
ing been  converted,  taught  philosophy  with  great  credit  at 
Padua,  and  was  afterwards  invited  into  Germany,  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  appointed  one  of  bis  physicians. 
There  are  no  particulars  of  his  life  upon  record,  except  the 
above  general  facts.  He  published  many  works  against 
the  Jews,  and  on  different  subjects,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  heavens  are  animated,  and  advances  other  para* 
doxes.  *«De  Ceslesti  Agriculture,"  Bas.  1587,  in  folio; 
*^  Talmudica  Commentariola,'*  Augsburg,  1 5 1 9,  4to ;  ^'  De 
73  Mosaic®  Sttoetionis  Edictis,"  Augsburg,  1515,  4to.  His 
candour,  honesty,  moderation,  and  learning,  ave  muck 
praibed.  He  lived  in  the  sixteenth  xentury,  and  Erasmus 
has  given  his  eulogy  in  the  last  letter  of  his  first  book.* 

RIDER  (John),  an  Irish  prelate,  was  born  at  Carring- 
ton  in  Cheshire,  about  1562,  and  was  entered 'of  Jesus  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1576,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts, 
mnd  continued  some  years  in  the  oniversity,  teaching  gram* 
mar  cbieBy.  His  first  preferment  in  the  church  appears  to 
have  been  to  the  living  of  Waterstock  in  Oxfordshire^  in 
1589,  which  he  resigned  in  1581.  In  1583,  he  was  ad« 
mitted  to  that  of  South  Wokiogdon,  which  he  resigned  in 
\  590.  He  was  also  rector  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  of  Winwick  in  Lancashire.  He  was  after- 
wards made  archdeacon  of  Meatb  in  Ireland,  thence  pre* 
ferred  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  in  1619 
to  the  bishopric  of  Killaloe.  He  died  in  1632,  and  was 
buried  in  his  cathedral  To  this  dry  catalogue  of  prefer-* 
ments,  we  can  only  add  generally  that  he  was  much  re* 
speoted  for  piety  and  learning  ;  but  there  are  no  particu- 
lars of  his  life  and  progress  from  a  state  of  comparative  ob- 
scurity to  the  bishopric.  As  he  was  an  eminent  tutor,  he 
might  owe  some  of  his  preferments  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
pupils.  He  published  '<  A  Letter  concerning  the  News  out 
•f  Ireland,  and  of  the  Spaniards  landing,  and  the  present 
state  there/*  Lend.  1601,  4to ;  and  *'  Claim  of  antiquity  in 
behalf  of  the  Protestant  Religion,"  ibid.  1608,  4to  ;  a  tract 
written  in  controversy  with  Fitz  Simon  the  Jesuit,  whose 
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answer  itf  entitled  **  A  catholic  copfota^tion  of  Mr.  John 
Rider's  Claim  of  Antiquity,  and  a  calming  comfort  against 
fais  careat/'  Roan,  1608,  8vo.  To  this  was  added  a  **  Reply 
to  .Mr.  Rider's  postscript,  and  a  discovery  of  puritan  par-* 
tiality  in  his  behalf."  But  this  prelate  is  most  remembered 
on  account  of  his  dictionaf^,  ^*  A  Dictionary,  English'  and 
Latin,  and  Latin  and  Englbh,''  Oxon.  1589,  4to..  This 
must  have  been  at  that  time  a  work  of  great  utility,  although 
Fuller  accuses  him  of  borrowing  from  Tbondasius.  Wood 
says  it  was  the  first  that  had  the  English  before  the  Latin, 
which  is  not  correct,  as  this  was  the  case  in  the  ^^  Promp- 
torium  parvulum,"  printed  by  Pynseo  in  1499,  and  the 
<*  Ortus  Vocabulorum,"  by  W.  de  Worde,  in  1516  ;  but  it 
<iertainly  was  the  first  Latin  Dictionary  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish part  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  before 
the  Latin  part^ 

RIDGLEY  (THOMAis),  an  eminent  dissenter,  was  born 
in  London  about  1667,  and  educated  at  a^rivate  academy 
in  Wiltshire.  Having  entered  into  the  ministry,  he  was  in 
.1695  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  Thomas  ;Gouge  in  bis  meet* 
ing  near  the  Three  Cranes,  London,  and  about  four  years 
afterwards  became  his  successor.  In  1712,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  John  Eames,  he  began  to  conduct  an  academy, 
'Supported  by  the  independents  of  London,  as  divinity 
tutor ;  his  qualifications  for  which  office  were  very  consi- 
derable, both  as  to  learning  and  abilities,  and  a  judicious 
manner  of  conveying  knowledge.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
lecturing  to  his  pupils,  that  he  delivered  an  exposition  of 
the  *'  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism,'^  which  be  published 
in  1731,  as  a  <<  Body  of  Divinity,"  in  2  vols,  folio.  This 
'has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  still  held  in  high  ei^ 
'timation  among  the  Calvinistic  dissenters,  with  whom  be 
ranks  ;  but  he  held  some  few  speculative  opinions,  respects 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  a  futui:e  state,  which 
are  peculiar  to  himself.  The  university  of  Aberdeen  be- 
stowed on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  as  a  testimony  of  their 
approbation  of  this  work.  His  other  publications  were^ 
various  single  sermons,  and  two  tracts  occasioned  by  the 
controversy  among  the  dissenting  ministers  on  the  subje<» 
or  subscription  to  creeds.  As  a  preacher  he  officiated  at 
*other  places,  besides  his  own  meeting,  and  was  much  foL- 
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lowed.     He  died  March  21,  1734,  in  tiie  sixty-seyentfa 
year  of  his  age.* 

RIDLEY  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  English  prelate,  and 
'  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Northumberland,  was  born  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Tynedale,  at  a  place  called 
Wilmontswick  in  the  above  county.    As  he  exhibited  early 
proofs  of  good  natural  abilities,  he  was  placed  in  a  graa»- 
mar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  which  he  made 
such  progress,  that  he  was  taken  from  thence  and  entered 
of  Pembroke-ball,  Cambridge,  aboutl51S,  when  Lutberwaa 
preaching  against  indulgences  in  Germany.     His  disposl* 
tion  was  open  and  ingenuous,  and  his  application  to  his 
studies  unremitting  both  at  school  and  university.    He  was 
'taught  Greek  by  Robert  Crook,  who  had  begun  a  course  of 
that  language  at  Cambridge.      His  religious  sentimenta 
were  those  of  the  Romish  church  in  which  he. had  been 
brought  up,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  be  encou- 
raged  by  his  uncle.  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  then  fellow  of 
Queen^s  college.     In  1522  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A«; 
and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  now  added 
that  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  then  in  vogue.     In 
1524  his  abilities  were  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
master  and  fellows  of  University  college,  Oxford,  invited 
him  to  accept  of  an  exhibition  there ;  but  this  he  declined, 
and  the  same  year  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  own  college  in 
Cambridge.    Next  year  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  in 
1526  was  appointed  by  the  college  their  general  agent  in 
all  causes  belonging  to  the  churches  of  Tilney,  Soham,  and 
Saxtborpe,  belonging  to  Pembroke-hall.     But  as  his  stu^ 
dies  were  now  directed  to  divinity,  his  uncle,  at  his  owa 
charge,  sent  him  for  farther  improvement  to  the  Sorboone 
at  Paris ;  and  from  thence  to  Louvain  ;  continuing  on  the 
continent  till  1529.     In  1530,  he  was  chosen  junior  trea- 
surer of  his  college,  and  about  this  time  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  ordinarily  intent  on  the  study  of  tlie  scrip«- 
tures.     For  this  purpose  he  used  to  walk  in  the  orchard  at 
Pembroke-hall,  and  there  commit  to  memory  almost  all 
the  epistles  in  Greek ;  which  walk  is  still  called  Ridley-8<r 
walk.     He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  dispu* 
tatioo,  but  frequently  upon  frivolous  questions,  as  was  thia 
custom  of  the  ume.  ' 

^  WiliOD*!  fiiitorj  of  DiiienUiig  Chiirdie^ 
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tn  15SS  he  was  chosen  senior  proctor  of  the  universitjTi 
mod  while  in  that  office,  the  important  point  of  the  pope's 
•upraBaey  came  to  be  examined  upon  the  authority  of 
•criptare.  ^  The  decism  of  the  university  was,  that  ^<  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  and  jurisdiction  de^ 
med  to  him  from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  than 
any  other  foreign  bishop  ;"  which  was  signed  by. the  vice* 
chancisUor,  and  by  Nicholas  Ridley,  and  Richard  Wilkes, 
proctors^  In  1534,  on  the  expiration  of  his  proctorship^ 
he  took  the  degree  of  B^  D.  and  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the 
university,  and  public  reader,  v^hich  archbishop  Tenison 
calla  pradicaior  pubtiois^  and  in  the  Pembroke  MS.  he  is 
also^called  Maguier  GUmerue^  which  office  is  supposed  to 
be  that  oi  university  orator.  In  the  year  1537  his  great 
reputation  as  an  excellent  preacher,  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  scriptures  and  fathers,  occasion^ 
Ccanmer,  archbishop  of  Cantetbary,  to  invite  him  to  his 
house^  where  he  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
admitted  him  into  his  confidence.  As  a  farther  mark  of 
hia  esteem^  he  collated  him^  in  April  1538,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Herne  in  Kent.  Here  he  was  diligent  to  instruct  hia 
charge  in  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as  they 
Were  discovered  to  him,  except  in  the  point  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  on  which  he  had  as  yet  received  no  light ;  and  to 
enliven  die  devotion  of  bis  parishioners,  he  used  to  have 
the  Te  Deum  sung  in  his  parish  church  in  English,  which 
was  afterwards  urged  in  accusation  against  him. 

In  1539,  when  the  act  of  the  six  articles  was  passed,  Mr. 
ftidley^  who  had  now  the  character  of  a  zealous  scriptu* 
xiflt^  bore  his  testimony  against  it  in  the  pulpit,  although 
he  was  in  no  danger  from  its  penalties,  as  be  was  still  a  be** 
liever  in  transubstantiatiou,  was  not  married,  and  with  re-* 
spect  to  auricular  confession,  rather  leaned  to  the  practice^ 
mat  made  a  difference  between  what  he  thought  an  useful 
appointment  in  the  church,  and  pressing  it  on  the  con- 
foience  as  a  point  necessary  to  salvation.  At  Herne  he 
continued  to  attract  a  great  multitude  of  people  to  his  ser- 
CBons,  and  in  1540  went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  bis  de- 
gree of  doctot  of  divinity,  probably  at  the  persuasion  of 
Graomer,  who  wished  to  place  him  in  a  more  conspicuous! 
•ituation.  This  be  attempted  partly  by  recommending 
him  to  the  king  as  one  of  his  majesty^s  chaplains,  and 
partly  by  giving  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canter^ 
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bary.  About  the  same  tioae  the  fellows  ^.Petnt>roke-hall 
elected  him  master  of  that  house. 

At  Canterbury  he  preached  with  so  much  zfal  agahitt 
the  abuses  of  popery,  as  to  provoke  the  other  pvebenda* 
riesy  and  preachers  of  what  was  called  the  oU  hammgj  to 
exhibit  articles  against  him  at  the- archbishop's  visitatioo  in 
154],  for  preaching  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the  six  arti« 
cles.  The  attempt,  howerer,  completely  failed,  (yardioer, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  next  endeavoured  to  entrap  hkn ; 
and  articles  were  exhibited  against  him  before  the  justices 
of  the  peape  in  Kent,  and  af»^rwards  before  the  king  and 
council,  which  charged  him  with  preaching  against  auri' 
calar  confession,  and  with  directing  the  ^e  Deom  to  be 
sung  in  English ;  but  the  accusation  being  referred  to 
Ovanmer,  by  the  king,  that  prelate  immediately  crushed 
it,  much  to  ihe  mortification  of  Dr.  Ridley's  enenvtes. 

The  greatest  part  of  1545  Dr.  Ridley  spent  in  ntke^ 
mentat  Heme.  He  had,  as  we  have  noticed,  beenhUberto 
a  believer  in  transubstantiation,  influenced  by  the  decrees 
of  popes  and  councils,  the  rhetorical  expressions  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  letter  of  scripture ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
a  -perusal  of  the  controversy  between  ^Luther  and  the 
Zuinglians,  with  the  writings. of  Ratramnus  or  Bertram, 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  induced  htm  to  exmmine 
more  closely  into  the  scriptures,  and  opinions  of  the  fc-' 
thers  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  this  doctrine  hod  4io 
foundation.  Cranmer  also,  to  whom  he  communidated  hie 
discoveries,  joined  with  him  in  the  same  opinion,  as- did 
Latimer.  In  the  close  of  1545,  Cranmer -gave  him  'the 
eighth  stall  in  St  Peter's,  Westminster.  When  Edward 
ascended  the  throne  in  1547,  Dr.  Ridley  was  considered  ae 
a  celebrated  preacher,  and  in  his  seto^ons  before  the  king, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  exposed,  with  boldness  and 
argument,  the  errors  of  popery.  About  this  time,  the  feU 
lows  of  Pembroke- hall  presented  him  to  the  living  of  ISo<- 
bam,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich;  but  the  presentation  being 
disputed  by  the  bishop,  Ridley  was  admitted  to  the  living 
by  command  of  the  king.  On  Sept.  4  following,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  vacant  by  the 
translation  of  Dr.  Holbeach  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln. 
He  was  consecrated  Sept.  25,  in  the  chapel  belonging  to 
Dr.  May,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  usual  form,  by  chrism, 
#r  holy  unction,  and  imposition  of  hands ;  and  efter  aa 
•ath  renouncing  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
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poiuiff^  waft  iFeated^  accordiog  to  the  aacieot  rites,  with 
the  robe*  and  iMignia  appropriated  to  bis  dignity.  Yet  Dr. 
Brooke^t  in  the  subsequeat  reigo,  would  not  allow  Ridley 
to  bar^  been  a  bi^sbop,  and  only  deg[raded  him  from  bis 
priest's  orders,  which  is  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for ;  be* 
caMS^.  if  the  pretence  was  that  bis  abjuration  of  the  pope 
ini^dated  hia  consecration,  the  same  objection  might  be 
made  to  Bosner^  Toostall,  Gardiner^  &c, 

la  IMS,  Uahop  Ridley  appears  to  have  been  employed 
ia  csMnptling  the  common  prayer,  in  conjunction  with  arch- 
bishop Craooier,  and  others;  and  in  1549,  be  was  put 
into  commissiou,  together  with  Cranmer  and  several  others, 
to  search  after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  and  contemners  of 
the  common  prayer.  This  produced  the  execution  of  Joan 
Bocher  and  another,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
our  account  of  Cranmer,  voL  X.  p.  473.  In  May  of  this 
y«ar,  he  vaa  one  of  a  commission  to  visit  Cambridge,  and 
abolish  the  statutes  and  ordinances  which  maintained 
popery  and  superstition ;  but,  finding  that  another  more 
eoRC^ided  object  was  the  suppression  of  Clare-haU^  and  the 
ineorporatioift  of  it  with  Trinity-hali,  as  a  new  college  of 
oivilians,  he  opposed  it,  and  by  his  firmness  prevented  this 
act  of  iofustice*  Another  part  of  tbe  business  of  the  com- 
missioners was  more  agreeable  to  him  :  this  was  to  preside 
at  a  public  disputation  relating  to  tbe  sagsament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  similar  to  one  that  had  been  held  at  Oxford 
a  short  tbae  before.  The  decision  on  this  occasbn  was 
against  transubstautiatioii  *,  and  although  LangdalC}  one  qf 
the  disputants  on  the  side  of  that  doctrine^  composed  a 
psetended  refutation.  <tf  bishop  Ridley's  determination,  he 
did  not  venture  to  print  it  until  1658,  when  he  was  secure 
that  Ridley  couM  make  no  reply* 

In  October  1549,  Bonner,  bishop  of  LondoB,  was  de- 
prived, and  Ridley,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  be-^ 
fore  whom  bis  cause  was  determined,  was  thought  the 
teost  proper  person  to  fill  that  iqiportant  see,  on  account 
of.hia  great  learning  and  seal  for  the  reformation ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  installed  in  April  1550.  His  conduct  to- 
wards his  preSiecesaor  Bonnier,  i^nd  bis  family^  after  taking 
possefsioQ  of  the  episcopal  palace,  was  honourable  to  his 
integrity  and  benevolence,  of  which  the  following  facts  are 
sufficient  proofs.  He  toc^  care  to  preserve  from  injury  the 
goods,  &c.  belonging  to  Bonner,  alk^yifiog  hiqi  full  liberty 
to  remove  th^m  whep  he  pleasQ^^    Such  o^erials  ^  Boa* 
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net  had  purchased  for  the  repair  of  his  house  aad  ohufefi^ 
the  new  bishop  employed  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
designed ;  but  he  repaid  htm  the  money  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced for  them.  He  took  upon  himself  the  discharge  of 
the  sums  which  were  due  to  Bonner^s  servants  for  liveries 
and  wages ;  and  that  the  mother  and  sister  of  that  prelate, 
who  lived  near  the  palace  at  Fulham,  and  had  their  board 
there,  might  not  be  losers  in  consequence  of  his  promotiMi, 
he  always  sept  for  them  to  dinner  and  supper,  constantly 
placing  Mrs.  Bonner  at  the  head  of  the  table,  even  when 
persons  of  high  rank  were  his  guests,  often  saying,  *<  By 
your  lordship's  fiBivour,  this  place  of  right  and  custom  is  for 
xny  mother  Bonner,"  as  if  he.  had  succeeded  to  the  rela- 
tion, as  well  aa  office  of  her  son. 

Our  prelate  filled  this  high  station  with  great  dignity, 
and  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  temperance,  and  regularity,  te 
all  around  him.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer  and 
contemplation ;  and  took  great  pains  in  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  his  fismily.  His  mode  of  life  was,  as  sooa 
as  he  had  risen  and  dressed  himself,  to  continue  in  private 

Jrayer  half  an  hour ;  then«  if  no  other  business  interrupted 
im,  he  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  continued  until  ten 
o'dock,  At  which  hour  he  went  to  prayers  with  his  fanrily. 
He  also  daily  read  a  lecture  to  them',  beginning  at  the  Acts 
]of  the  Apostles,  and  so  going  regularly  through  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  giving  to  every  one  that  could  read,  a  New  Tea- 
lament,  and  encouraging  them  to  learn  by  heart  some 
chosen  chapters.  After  prayers  he  went  to  dinner,  whe«e 
he  was  not  very  forward  to  begin  discourse ;  but  when  be 
did,  he  entered  into  it  with  great  wisdom  and  discretion, 
and  sometimes  with  facetiousness.  This  converaation  be 
would  indulge  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  or  otherwise  amuse 
Jiimself  during  that  time  with  playing  at  chess.  The  hour 
for  unbending  being  expired,  he  returned  to  bis  study, 
where  he  continued  till  five,  except  suitors,  or  business 
abroad,  required  otherwise.  He  then  went  to  prayers  with 
his  family  as  in  the  morning,  after  which  he  supped ;  then 
diverting  himself  for  another  hour  after  supper,  as  he  did 
after  dinner,  he  went  back  to  his  study,  and  continued 
there  tiU  eleven  at  night,  wheo  he  retired  to  private  piay^, 
and  then  went  to  bed. 

Soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  London,  be  was 
the  person  thought  the  fittest  to  reconcile  Dr.  Hooper,  the 
bishop  elect  of  Gloucester,  to  the  Testments,  againat  whioli 
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Ae  Utter  bad  coQceived  very  strong  prejudicei.  In  June 
1550,  biabop  Ridley  visited  his. diocese,  and  directed  that 
the  aitan  should  be  taken  down  in  the  cburcbes,  and  tables . 
aubstttuted  in  their  room,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Mipper ;  in  order  to  take  away  the  false  persuasion  which 
Ibe  people  had,  of  sacrifices  to  be  offered  upon  altars.  In 
1551  the  sweating  sickness  prevailed  in  London,  and  in  the 
apace  of  a  few  days  carried  oiF  eight  or  nine  hundred  per- 
sons ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm  which  this  necessarily 
'Oocasioned,  Ridley  administered  in  the  duties  of  his  office, 
trusting  himself  entirely  to  the  good  providence  of  God  for 
safety,  in  the  danger  to  which  he  was  every  moment  ex- 
posed ;  and  he  endeavoured,  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  exem* 
piary  spiritual  pastor,  to  improve  the  public  calamity  to 
the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  To  promote 
snore  generally  a  reformation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
the  council,  this  year,  appointed  Cranmer  and  Ridley  to 
prepare  a  book  of  articles  of  faith.  With  this  view  they 
drew  up  forty«>two  articles,  and  sent  copies  of  them  to  the 
other  bishops  and  learned  divines,  for  their  corrections  and 
amendments ;  after  which  the  archbishop  reviewed  them  a 
second  time,  and  then  presented  them  to  the  council,  wberev 
they  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  were  published  by 
the  king's  authority. 

In  1552,  Ridley  visited  bis  old  eollege  at  Cambridge, 
and  upon  his  return  called  at  Hunsdon,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  princess  M^y.  Their  interview  forms  a  curious 
narrative.  She  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  entering 
into  conversation  with  him  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
«old  biro  that  she  remembered  him  at  coUrt,  and  mentioned 
particularly  a  sermon  of  his  before  her  father ;  and  then, 
leaving  her  chamber  of  presence,  dismissed  him  to  dine 
with  her  officers.  After  dinner  she  sent  for  him  again, 
when  the  bishop  said  that  he  did  not  only  come  to  pay  his 
duty  to  her  grace,  but  also  to  offer  to  preach  before  her 
next  Sunday,  if  she  would  be  pleased  to  permit  htm.  On 
this  she  changed  countenance,  and  after  someminutes^  si* 
lence,  said,  *^  As  for  this  matter,  I  pray  you,  my  lord, 
make  the  answer  to  it  yourself;''  and,  on  the  bishop's 
urging  bis  offer,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  duty,  she 
repeated  the  same  words,  yet  at  last  told  him,  that  the 
doors  of  the  parish  church  should  be  open  tohim,  where 
be  might  preach  if  he  pleased,  but  that  neither  herself  nor 
any  of  her  servants  should  hear  him.    *^  Madamj"  said  the 
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bishop,  **  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  God's  word.*' — **  I  can- 
not tell  wiial  you  call  God's  word.    That  is  not  God's  word 
-now,  which  was  God's  word  in  my  father's  days."     The 
bishop  observed,  that  God's  word  is  the  same  at  all  times, 
but  has  been  better  understood  and  practised  in  some  ages 
than  in  others.     Mary,  enraged  at  this,  answered,  **  You 
durst  not  for  your  ears  have  avouched  that  for  God's  word 
in  my  father's  days,  that  you  do  now ;"  and  then,  to  dhew 
how  well  she  had  prepared  herself  to  argue  with  the  prelate, 
ahe  added,  **  As  for  your  new  books,  I  thank  God,  I  never 
read  any  of  them ;  I  never  did  and  never  will."     She  then, 
after  making  use  of  much  harsh  language,  parted  from  him, 
with  these  words,  *'  My  lord,  for  your  civility  in  coming  to 
see  me,  I  ihank  you;  but  for  your  offering  to  preach  before 
me,  I  thank  you  not  a  whit"  After  this  the  bishop  was  con- 
ducted to  the  room  where  they  had  dined,  and  where  sirTho* 
mas  Wharton  now  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine.     When  h^ 
had  drank  it,  he  seemed  concerned,  and  said,  **  Surely  I. 
have  done  amiss."    Upon  being  asked  why?  he  vehemently 
reproached  himself  for  having  drank  in  that  place,  where 
God's  word  had  been  refused  ;  "  whereas,"  iaid  he,  "  if  I 
had  remembered  my  duty,  I  ought  to  have  departed  imme* 
diately,  and  to  have  shaken  off  the  dust  from  my  feet  for  a 
testimony  against  this  house."     On  this  interview,  his  bio- 
grapher remarks,  '^  One  of  our  learned  historians  suggests, 
that  as  the  princess  was  under  no  excommunicatton,  the 
bishop  discovered  his  re$entment  too  far.    Too  far  in  world- 
ly prudence  he  certainly  did^  for  the  princess  never  forgave 
him;  but  Christ's  directions  to  his  apostles  were 'not  given 
to  persons  who  had  been  cast  out  of  their  communion,  but 
to  persons  of  a  different  belief  refusing  to  be  instructed. 
And  the  princess  having  avowed  an  obstinate  persevering 
refusal  of  every  mean  of  instruction,  reading  and  hearing, 
no  wonder  if  the  bishop  blamed  himself  for  so  far  forgetting 
bis  master's  command,  as  to  accept  a  pledge  of  friendship 
in  the  house  of  one  who  had  so  wilfully  rejected  the  word 
of  GoiJ.     This  bigotry  of  her's  gave  him  a  sorrowful  pro- 
spect of  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  ever  the  princess  came 
to  the  throne." 

When  the  parliament  assembled  in  1553,  the  king,  who 
was  languishing  under  the  decline  which  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  ordered  the  two  houses  to  attend  him  at  White- 
hall, where  bishop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  recom- 
mending with  such  energy  the  duties  of  beneficence  and 
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cbarity,  tbat  bis  majeitj  sent  for  bim,  to  inqoire  how  be 
could  best  pot  in  practice  the  duties  wbich  be  bad  60  well 
and  so  strongly  enforced ;  and  the  result  of  this  sermon  and 
conference  was  a  determination  in  the  king  to  found,  or 
incorporate  anew,  and  endow  with  ample  revenues,  those 
-noble  institutions^  Christ*s,  Bartholomew's,  Bridewelli  and 
St.  Thomas's  hospttab. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.»  Ridley  was  earnest  in 
attempting  to  set  lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne ;  but,  when 
-the  design  had  miscarried,  be  went  to  Mary,  to  do  her  bo^ 
mage,  and  submit  himself  to  her  clemency.  His  reception 
was  such  ad  be  might  have  expected  :  he  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  however,  be  was  treated 
with  much  less  rigour  than  Crahmer  and  Latimer,  who  were 
likewise  priaoners  in  the  same  fortress.  Ridley,  it  has 
been  thonght^  might  have  recovered  the  queen's  favour,  if 
he  wonld  have  brought  the  weight  of  bis  learning  and  autho- 
rity to  countenance  her  proceedings  in  religion.  He  was, 
however,  too  honest  to  act  against  his  conviction ;  and  he 
was,  after  eight  months*  imfprisonment  in.  the  Tower,  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  was,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1555,  condemned  to  death  for  heresy.  During  the 
foimnight  between  his  condemnation  and  execution,  the 
priests  tried  all  their  means  of  persuasion  to  gain  him  over 
to^  their  cause ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  remonstrances, 
and  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  the  principles  which  he  had 
adopted. 

The  15th  of  October  being  the  day  appointed  by  the 
court  for  bis  execution,  he  met  the  trial  with  calmness  and 
fortitude.  He  called  it  his  marriage-day,  and  supped  on 
the  preceding  evening  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  having 
invited  some  friends  on  the  occasion.  When  they  rose  to 
depart,  one  of  them  offered  to  sit  up  with  him  through  the 
mghf,  which  he  would  not  permit,  saying,  he  meant  to  go 
to  bed,  and,  by  God's  will,  to  sleep  as  quietly  that  night 
as  he  ever  had  done  in  his  life.  On  the  following  morning, 
having  dressed  himself  in  bis  episcopal  habit,  be  walked  to 
the  place  of  execution,  between  the  mayor  and  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  Oxford ;  and  seeing  Latimer  approach,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  since  their  condemnation,  he 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance  embi^aced 
him,  and  exclaim^,  <'  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flames,  or  else  give  us 
strength  to  endure  tbem."    Then  walking  to  the  stake,  he 
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knelt  down,  and  kissing  it,  prayed  earnestly^  as  Latiaiisr 
did  also,  and  both  suffered  the  cruellest  death  with  the 
greatest  courage* 

Anthony  Wood  says  of  bishop  Ridley,  that  **  he  was  .a 
person  of  small  stature,  but  great  in  learning,  and  pro- 
foundly read  in  divinity.**  He  ascribes  to  him  th^  follow^ 
ing  works:  1.  ^' A  treatise  concerning  Images  not  to  be 
set  up,  nor  worshipped  in  churches.**  2.  **  Brief  declara- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,**  1555  and  1586,  8vo,  written 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated iqto  Latin  by  William  Whittingham.  3.  *^  A  friendly 
farewell,  written  during  his  imprisonment  at  Oxford,**  1559, 
8ro.  4.  **  A  piteous  lamentation  of  the  miserable  state  of 
the  church  of  England,,  in  the  time  of  the  late  revolt  from 
the  Gospel,**  1567,  8vo.  5.  *^  A  comparison  between  the 
comfortable  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  traditions  of 
popish  religion.**  6.  '*  Account  of  the  disputation  held  at 
Oxford,**  1688,  4to.  7.  ^^  A  treatise  of  the  Blessed  Sacra^ 
ment.** — ^To  these  we  are  enabled  to  add,  from  another  au- 
thority, 8..  ^^  Injunctions  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of 
London,  to  his  diocese,*'  1550,  4to.  9.  ^' The  way  of 
peace  among  all  Protestants,  in  a  Letter  to  bishop  Hooper,^* 
Loud.  1688,  4to.  10.  '*  A  Letter  of  reconciliation  to  bi* 
shop  Hooper,**  ibid.  1689,  4to.  Many  of  bis  tetters  ar0 
in  Fox's  *^  Acts  and  Monuments,*'  and  in  Dr.  Gloster 
Ridley's  valuable  account  of  bishop  Ridley*s  life,  from 
which  chiefly  we  have  taken  the  preceding  particulars.* 

RIDLEY  (Dr.  G.loster),  a  learned  divine,  descended 
collaterally  from  the  preceding  bishop  Ridley,  was  born 
at  sea,  in  1702,  on-board  the  Gloucester  East  Indiaoiaii, 
to  which  circumstance  he  was  indebted  for  his  Christian 
name.  He  received  his  education  at  Winchester-school, 
and  thence  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  New  college^ 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  B.  C.  L.  April  29,  1729.  in 
those  two  seminaries  he  cultivated  an  early  acquaintance 
with  the  Muses,  and  {aid  the  foundation  of  those  elegant 
and  solid  acquirements  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  emi* 
nently  distinguished  as  a  poet,  an  historian,  and  a  divine. 
During  a  vacancy  in  1728,  he  joined  with  four  friends,  vi& 
Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  (afterwards  bishop  of  Kildare),  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Eyre,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Jennens,  ia 
writing  a  tragedy,  called  ^*  The  Fruitless  Redress,**  each 

^  Life  by  Dr.  G.  Ridley. — Sirype's    Craniner  fotitM.— -.4  th.  Ox.  vol.  I.~ 
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uridertaking  an  acfc,  on  a  plan  previously  concerted.  When 
tbey  delivered  in  their  several  proportions,  at  their  meeting 
in  the  winter,  few  readersy  it  is  said,  would  have  known 
that  the  whole  was  not .  the  production  of  a  sinele  hand.* 
This  tragedy,  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wilks,  but  never 
acted,  is  still  in  IMS.  with  another  called  "  Jugurtha."  Dr. 
Ridley  in  his  youth  was  much  addicted  to  theatrical  per- 
formances. Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  was  the  place  where 
they  were  exhibited;  and  the  company  of  gentlemen  actors 
to  which  he  belonged,  consisted  chiefly  of  his  coadjutors  in 
the  tragedy  already  mentioned.  He  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed the  characters  of  Marc  Antony,  JafGer,  Horatio, 
and  Moneses,  with  distinguished  applause.  Young  Gibber, 
being  likewise  a  Wykehamist,  called  on  Dr.  Ridley  soon 
after  he  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  East  India 
Company  at  Poplar,  and  would  have  persuaded  him  to  quit 
the  church  for  the  stage,  observing  that  '^  it  usually  paid 
the  larger  salaries  of  the  two,''  an  advice  which  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  follow.  For  great  part  of  his  life,  he  had  no 
«ther  preferment  than  the  small  college  living  of  Weston, 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar,  in  Middlesex,  where 
be  resided.  To  these  his  college  added,  some  years  after, 
the  donative  of  Romford,  in  Essex.  *^  Between  these  two 
places  the  curricle  of  his  life  had,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
^  rolled  for  some  time  almost  perpetually  upon  post-chaise 
wheels,  and  left  him  not  time  for  even  the  proper  studies 
of  oeconomy,  or  the  necessary  ones  of  his  profession.''  Yet 
in  this  obscure  situation  he  remained  in  possession  of,  and 
content  with, domestic  happiness;  and  was  honoured  with  the 
intimate  friendship  of  some  who  were  not  less  distinguished 
for  learning  than  for  worth :  among  these,  it  maybe  sufficient 
to  mention  Dr.  Lowth,  Mr.  Christopher  Pitt,  Mr.  Spence, 
and  Dr.  Berriman.  To  the  last  of  these  he  was  curate  and 
executor,  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  In  1740  and 
1741,  he  preached  **  Eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Meyer's  lee- 
tuce,"  which  were  published  in  1742,  8vo,  and  at  different 
times,  several  occasional  sermons.  In  1756,  he  declined 
.  an  offer  of  going  to  Ireland  as  first  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  have  had  the  choice 
of  promotion,  either  at  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  West- 
sninater,  or  Windsor.  His  modesty  inducing  him  to  leave 
the  choice  of  the^  to  his  patron,  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  obtained  none  of  thenu  In  1761  he  published,  in 
4to^    ^^  De   Syriacarum   novi  foederis    versionum   indol^ 
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atque  U8u»  dissertatio/'  occasioned  by  a^  Syriao.  veruoti^ 
which,  *with  two  others,  were  sent  to  him  neajply  thirty 
years  before,  by  one  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  from  Amida,.  in 
Mesopotamia.     His  age  and  growing  infirmities,  the  greal 
expence  of  printing,  and  the  want  of  a  patrpn,  prevented 
him  from  availing  himself  of  these  MSS, ;  yet  at  intervals  be 
employed  himself  on  a  transcript,  which  being  puib  into  the 
hands  of  professor  Wbite^  was  published  a  few  years  ago^ 
with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  in  2  vols.  4tx},  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press.     In  1763 
be  published  the  *^  Life  of  bishop  Ridley,*'  in  quarto,  by 
subscription,  and  cleared  by  it  as  much  as  brought  bim 
800/.  in  the  public  funds.     In  this,  which  is  the  most  use*- 
ful  of  all  his  works,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  name 
he  bore,  a  thorough  master  of  the  popish  controversy,  and 
an  able  advocate  for  the  reformation.     In  1765  he  publish- 
ed his  "  Review  of  Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole"  (see 
Philips);  and  in  1768,  in  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  in  another  which  "The  Confessional'*  pro- 
duced, he  was  presented  by  archbishop  Seeker  to  a  goldeR 
prebeikl  in  the  cathedrat  church  of  Salisbury  (an  option), 
but  it  is  probably  a  mistake  that  Seeker  honoured  htm  widi 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  that  honour  having  been  conferred  upi- 
on  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in>  1767,  by  dq9lemiz,the 
highest  mark  of  distinction  thej*  can  confer.  At  length,  worn 
out  with  infirmities,  he  departed  this  lifeinNov.  1774,leaving 
a  widow  and  four  daughters.  An  elegant  epitapb,  written  by 
Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London,  is  inscribed  upcm  bts  menument. 
Two  poems  by  Dr.  Ridley,  one  sftyled  "  Jovi  Eleutberio, 
or  an  Offering  to  Liberty,"  the  other  called  "  Psyche,"  are 
in  the  third  volume  of  Dodsley's  Collection.  The  sequel  of 
the  latter  poem,  entitled,  <^  Melampus,"  with  ^  Psyche,"  its 
natural  introduction,  was  printed  in  1782,  by  subscription,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Many  others  are  in  the  81^  votiuxie 
of  Nichols's  <<  Collection."     The  MSS.  Codex  Heracfensis, 
Codex  Barsalibsei,  &c.  (of  which  a  particular  account  mi^  be 
seen  in  his  Dissertation  "  De  Syriacarum  Novi  Fcederis  ver- 
sionum  indole  atque  usu,  (761,")  were  bequeathed  by  Dr. 
Ridley  to  the  library  of  New  college,  Oxford.  Of  tb^e  an- 
cient MSS.  a  fac*  simile  specimen  was  published  in  his  Dis- 
sertation above  mentioned.  A  copy  of  "  The  Confessional/* 
with  MS  notes  by  Dr.  Ridley,"  was  in  the  library  of  the  late 
Dr.  Winchester.^ 

1  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XLIY.-^Nicbolf's  Poemt  and  Bowyer. 
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RIjDLET  (James),  son  to  the  preceding,  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and,  after  tak- 
ing orders,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  of  Euoiford, 
in  Essex,  in  1761,  while  attending  his  duty  as  chaplain 
to  a  marching  regiment  at  the  siege  oi  fielleisle,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  some  disorders,  from  which,  to  the  .un- 
^eakabie  grief  of  his  family  and  friends,  he  never  reco- 
vered, and  which  some  years  after,  being  then  happily 
married  and  preferred  in  the  church,  terminated  his  life  in 
February  1765.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which 
his  father -wrote  about  this  time  to  a  friend,  affords  a  proof 
of  his  sorrow,  and  the  only  scanty  notices  which  have  been 
preserved  of  his  son's  merits. 

<^  Dbar  Sir, 

*^  I  am  ashamed  to  have  appeai'ed  so  negligent  iix 
answering  your  kind  remembrance  of  me,  by  a  letter  so . 
long  ago  as  the  fifth  of  February:  but  it  has  pleased  God 
to  visit  me  so  sorely  since,  that  I  have  had  no  leisure  to 
think  of  any  thing  but: my  sorrows,  and  the  consequent 
troubles  in  which  they  have  involved  me.  Presently  after 
receiving  your  letter,  I  went  to  spend  a  few  days  in  London, 
in  the  Temple,  from  whence  I  returned  very  ill,  and  three 
days  brought  on  the  gout.  My.  son  went  ill  out  of  London 
the  day  before  I  did,  and,  during  his  illness,  my  own  con* 
finement  would  not  permit  me  to  see  him.  About  eleven 
days  carried  off  as  hopeful  a  young  clergyman  as  an  affec- 
tionate father  could  wish  his  son  to  be.  So  generous  a 
heart,  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  work- 
ings of  nature,,  so  serious  and  earnest  a  desire  to  serve  God 
and  Diankind,  with  a  cheerful  spirit  and  address  in  convey- 
ing his  iostvoctions,  make  his  loss  as  great  to  the  world  as 
it  is  to  me.  Some  specimei>s  he  has  left  behind  .him,  in 
the  humorous  papers  of  The  Schemer;  and  he  lived  just 
long  enough  to  finish  a  monthly  work,  in  which  be  engaged 
a  y^ar  before  his  death,  publishing  his  last  number  of  the 
Tales  of  the  Genii  the  first  of  February,  in  which  month 
be  died." 

The  "  Schemer,*'  here  noticed,  was  a  very  humorous 
periodical  p^per,  originally  written  for  the  London  Chro^ 
nicle,  but  afterwards  collected  into  a  volume  and  published. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  *'  Ristory  of  James  Love- 
grove,"  esq.;  but  the  "Tales  of  the  Genii"  is  tne  work  ou 
which  his  fanoe  principally  rests,  and  the  many  editions 
through  which  it  has  passed  sufficiently  attest  its  popu- 
larity. 
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The  Tales  are  introduced  with  the  life  of  Boram,  the 
supposed  original  author,  which  contains  some  animadvter^ 
(ions  equally  ingenious  and  just,  on  the  difference  between 
the  professions  and  practice  of  many  Christians.  The  stoiy^ 
indeed,  is  so  contrived  as  to  include  a  very  keen  satire.^ 

RIDLEY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  ciTilian,  descended  of 
a  family  of  that  name  in  Northumberland,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Ely,  and  became  master  of  Eton  school,  afterwards 
one  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  chancellor  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  vicar-general  to  archbishop  Abbot.  He 
also  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  Jan.  22 
or  23,  1629,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St* 
Bennet,  Paul's  Wharf,  London.  He  was  a  general  scho^ 
lar,  and  published  **  A  view  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Law,''  which  was  much  admired  by  king  James,  and  was 
.  afterwards  reprinted  by  the  learned,  but  unfortunate  Gre^ 
gory,  chaplain  to  bishop  Duppa.  This  work,  says  Dr* 
Coote,  while  it  established  the  reputation  of  the  author^ 
contributed  to  revive  the  declining  credit  of  that  juris** 
diction.*  •f 

RIENZI  (Nicolas  Gabrini  de)^  who,  from  a  low  and 
despicable  situation,  raised  himself  to  sovereign  authority 
in  Rome,  in  the  14th  century^  assuming  the  title  of  tribune^ 
and  proposing  to  restore  the  ancient  free  republic,  was 
born  at  Rome,  and  was  the  son  of  no  greater  a  personage 
than  a  mean  vintner,  or,  as  others  say,  a  miller,  named 
Lawrence  Gabrini,  and  Magdalen,  a  laundress.  However, 
I^icolas  Rienzi,  by  which  appellation  he  was  commonly 
distinguished,  did  not  form  his  sentiments  from  the  mean- 
ness of  his  birth.  To  a  good  natural  understanding  he 
joined  an  uncommon  assiduity,  and  made  a  great  profici- 
ency in  ancient  literature.  Every  thing  he  read  he  com«v 
pared  with  similar  passages  that  occurred  within  his  owti- 
observatiou ;  whence  he  made  reflections,  by  which  he  re- 
gulated his  conduct. ,  To  this  he  added  a  great  knowledge 
in  the  laws  and  customs  of  nations.  He  had  a  vast  memory: 
he  retained  much  of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus,  Livy,  the 
two  Senecas,  and  Cmsar's  Commentaries  especially,  which 
he  read  continually,  and  often  quoted  and  applied  to  the 
events  of  his  own  times.  This  fund  of  learning  proved  the 
foundation  of  his  rise :  the  desire  he  had  to  distinguish 
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himself  in  the  knowledge  of  monumental  history,  drew  biai 
to  another  sort  of  science,    then   little  understood.     He 
passed  whole  days  among  the  inscriptions  which  are  to  be 
found  at  Rome,  and  acquired  soon  (he  reputation  of  a  great 
antiquary.     Having  hence  formed  within  himself  the  most 
exalted  notions  of  the  justice,  liberty,  and  ancient  grandeur 
~of  the  old  Romans,  words  he  was  perpetually  repeating  to 
the  people,  he  at  length  persuaded  not  only  himself,  but 
the  giddy  mob  his  followers,  that  he  should  one  day  become 
the  restorer  of  the   Roman  republic.     His  advantageou9 
stature,  his  countenance,  and  that  air  of  importance  which 
be  well  knew  how  to  assume,  deeply  imprinted  all  be  said 
in  the  minds  of  bis  audience :  nor  was  it  only  by  the  popu« 
lace  that  be  was  admired  ;  he  also  found  means  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  favour  of  those  who  partook  of  the  admint- 
fttration.     Rienzi^s  tal«nts  procured  him  to  be  nominated 
one  of  the  deputies,  sent  by  the  Romans  to  pope  Clement 
VI.  who  resided  at  Avignon.     The  intention  of  this  depo« 
tatioT)  was  to  make  his  holiness  sensible,  how  prejudicial 
bis  absence  was,  as  well  to  himsf  If  as  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.     At  bis  first  audience,  our  hero  charmed  the  court 
of  Avignon  by  bis  eloquence,  and  tlie  sprightliness  of  bis* 
conversation.    Encouraged  by  success,  be  one  day  took  the 
Kberty  to  tell  the  pope,  that  the  grandees  of  Rome  wertf 
avowed  robbers,  public  thieves,  infamous  adulterers,  and 
illustrious  profligates;  who  by  their  example  authorized 
the  most  horrid  crimes.     To  them  he  attributed  the  desola^- 
.tion  of  Rome,  of  which  he  drew  so  lively  a  picture,  that 
the  holy   father   was   moved,    and  exceedingly  incensed 
against  the  Roman  nobility.     Cardinal  Coionna,  in  other 
respects  a  lover  of  real  merit,  could  not  help  considering 
these  reproaches  as  reflecting  upon  some  ef  his  family;  and 
therefore  found  means  of  disgracing  Rienzi,  so  that  he  fell 
into  extreme  misery,  vexation,  and  sickness,  which,  joined 
with  indigence,  brought  him  to  an  hospital.     Nevertheless, 
the  same  hand  that  threw^  him  down,  raised  bim  up  again. 
The  cardinal,  who  was  all  compassion,  caused  him  to  appear 
before  the  pope,  in  assurance  of-  his  being  a  good   man, 
and  a  great  partizan  for  Justice  and  equity.     The  pope  ap- 
proved of  him  more  than  ever ;  and,  as  proofs  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence,  made  bim  apostolic  notary,  and  sent  bim 
back  loaded  with  favours.     Yet  his  subsequent  behaviour 
■hewed,  tbat  resentment  bad  a  greater  ascendancy  over  bim 
than  gratitude^    Being  returned  to  Rome,  he  began   te 
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€«^cute  the  fuoGtions  of  bis  office,  and  by  affability^  can^otiri 
assiduity,  and  impartiaUty,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
he  arrived  at  a  superior  degree  of  popularity ;  which  be 
still  improved  by  continued  invjectives  against  the  vices  pf 
the  great,  whom  he  strove  to  render  as  odious  as  possible ; 
till  at  last,  for  some  ilUtimed  freedoms  of  speech,  he  was 
.not  only  severely  reprimanded,  but  displaced.  His  disi^ 
mi;5sion  did  not  make  him  desist  from  inveighing  against  the 
debauched,  though  he  conducted  himself  with  more  pru- 
dence. From  this  time  it  was  his  coi\stant  endeavour  to 
inspire  the  people  with  a  fondness. for  their  ancient  liberties; 
to  which  purpose,^  he  caused  to  be  hung  up  in  the  most 
public  places  emblematic  pictures,  expressive  of  the  former 
splendour  and  present  decline  of  Rome.  To  these  be  added 
frequent  harangues  and  predictions  upon  the  same  subject. 
In  this  manner  he  proceeded  till  one  party  looked  on  hin(i 
only  as  a  madman,  while  others  caressed  him  as  their  pro- 
tector. Thus  he  infatuated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  began  to  come  into  his  views,  while 
the  senate  in  no  wise  mistrusted  a  man,  whom  they  judged 
to  have  neither  interest  nor  ability.  At  length  be  ventured 
to  disclose  his  designs  to  such  as  he  believed  maUcontents, 
first  separately,  but  afterwards,  when  be  thought  he  had 
firmly  attached  a  sufficient  number  to  bis  interest,  he  as- 
sembled them  together,  and  represented  to  them  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  city,  over-run  with  debaucheries,  aqd 
the  incapacities  of  their  governors  to  correct  or  amend 
them.  As  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  enterprize,  h^ 
gave  them  a  statement  of  the  immense  revenues  of  the 
apostolic .  chamber ;  demonstrating  that  the  pope  could* 
only  at  the  rate  of  four-pence,  raise  a  hundred  thousand 
florins  by  firing,  as  much  by  salt,  and  as  much  more  by  the 
customs  and  other  duties.  *^  As  for  the  rest,"  said  he,  ^*  I 
would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  it  is  without  the  pope's 
consent  I  lay  hands  on  the  revenues.  Alas !  how  many 
others  in  this  city  plunder  the  effects  of  the  church  con* 
trary  to  his  will !" 

.  By  this  artful  falsehood,  he  so  animated  his  auditors^ 
that  they  declared  they  would  make  no  scruple  of  securing 
these  treasures  for  whatever  end  might  be  most  convenient, 
and  that  they  were  devoted  to  his  will.  Haying  obtained  so 
much  to  secure  bis  adherents  from  a  revolt,  he  tendered 
them  a  paper,  superscribed,  ^*  an  oaih  to  procure  the  good 
establishment ;"  and  made  them  subscribe  and  swear  to  il 
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bSefore  be  dismissed  them.'  By  what  means  he  pretailed  on 
the  pope's  vicar  to  give  a  tacit  sanction  to  his  project  is  not 
certainly  known ;  that  be  did  procure  that  sanction^  and 
that  it  was  looked  on  as  a  master-piece  of  policy,  is  gene* 
Tally  admitted.  The  20th  of  May,  being  Whitsunday,  he 
fixed  upon  to  sanctify  in  some  sort  his  enterprise ;  and  pre- 
tended,  that  all  he  acted  was  by  particular  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  About  nine,  he  came  out  of  the  church 
bare-headed,  accompanied  by  the  pope's  vicar,  surrounded 
•by  an  hundred  armed  men.  A  vast  crowd  followed  bira 
with  shouts  and  acclamations.  The  gentlemen  conspirators 
^carried  three  standards  before  him,  on  which  were  wrought 
devices,  insinuating,  that  his  design  was  to  re-establish 
liberty,  justice,  and  peace.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded 
directly  to  the  capitol^  where  he  mounted  the  rostrum  ;:ahd^ 
with  more  boldness  and  energy  thap  ever,  expatiated  on 
the  niiseries  to  which  the  Romans  were  reduced;  at  the 
aame  time  telling  them,  without  hesitation,  <<that  the  happy 
hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  length  come,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  their  deliverer,  regardless  of  the  dangers  he  was 
^exposed  to  for  the  service  of  the  holy  father  and  the  peo- 
ple's safety."  After  which,  he  ordered  the  laws  of  what 
he  called  the  good  establishment  to  be  read  :  and  assured 
that  the  Romans  would  resolve  to  observe  these  laws,  he 
lengaged  in  ashort  time  to  re-establish  them  in  their  ancient 
"grandeur.  The  laws  of  the  good  establishment  promised 
plenty  and  security,  which  were  greatly  wanted ;  and  the 
li^miliation  of  the  nobility,  who  were  deemed  common  op- 
pressors. Such  Iftws  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  a 
people  who  found  in  them  these  double  advantages ;  and 
therefore  enraptured  with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  a  liberty  to 
'which  they  were  at  present  strangers,  and  the  hope  of  gain, 
ithey  adopted  most  zealously  the  fanaticism  of  Rienzi.—- 
They  resumed  the  pretended  authority  of  the  Romans ; 
they  declared  him  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  granted ,  him 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
of  enacting  and  repealing  the  laws,  of  treating  with  foreign 
powers ;  in  a  word,  they  gilve  him  the  full  and  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  extensive  territories  of  the  Romans. 
Ri^nzi,  arriyed  at  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  kept  at  a  great 
'disUmce  his  artifice :  he  pretended  to  be  very  unwilling  to 
accept  of  their  offers,  but  upon  two  conditions ;  the  first, 
diat  they  should  nocninate  the  pope's  vicar  (the  bishop  of 
Orvieto)  his  co-partner ;  the  second^  that  the  pope's  coa^ 
Vol.  XXVI.  Q 
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•ent  should  be  granted '  him,  which  (he. told  .thai)  be  flal<^ 
tened  himself  he  sboold  obtain.  On  the  one  hand,  he  ha^ 
zarded  nothing  in  thus  making  bis  court  to  the  lioly  fatheiv 
audi  on  the  other,  he  well  knew,  that  the  bishop  of  Or«^ 
Tieto  would  carry  a  title  only ,  and  no  authority.  Th^  peo* 
pie  granted  his  request,  but  paid  all  the  honours  to  him ; 
he  possessed  the  authority  without,  restriction;  the  good 
bishop  appeared  a  mere  shadow  and  Teil  to  bis  enterpri2e& 
Rienzi' was  seated  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  like  an  idol,  ti^ 
tri«mp6  with  the  greater  splendor.  He  dismissed  the  peot- 
ple  replete  with  joy  and  hope.  -  He  seised  upon  the  palace^ 
^here  he  coiitinued  after  he .  had  turned  tMit  the.  seimtei( 
and,  the  same  day,  :he  began  to  dictate  his  laws  in  the  car 
pitoL  This  election^  though  not  very  pleasing  to  the  popev 
was  mtified  by  him ;  yet  Rieazi  meditated  the  obtaiiHng  of 
It  title,  exclusive  of  the  papal  prerogative.  WeU  veirsfid 
in  the  Roman  bistofy,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  extent  of 
the  tribunitial  authority ;  and,  as  he  owed  his  elevatiea  to 
the  people,  he  chose  to  have  the  title  of.  their  magistmte^ 
He  asked  it,  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  co-partocR^ 
with  the  additioa  of  deliyerers  of  their  country.  Our  act> 
venturer's  behavidur^inhit  elevation  was  at  6rst  suohas 
commanded  esteem  andrespect,  not  only  from:  the  Romans^ 
but  from  all  the  neighbouring  states^  His  contempomryi 
the  celebrated  Petnurob,  in  a  letter  to  Charles^  king  of^tht 
Romans,  j^tvea  the  following,  aocoutit  of.him:r— "^k>t  long 
since  a  most  Temarkabt^,  man^  of  itbe  plebeian-  race^  a  pery 
aon  whom  iteitber' titles  nor  virtues  had  distinguished  mM 
he  {>vesufl»ed  to  set  hihnaelf  iip  for  a  reatorer.of ;  the  Reman 
liberty,  has  obtaniad' the.  higbeat  aoftbomy  at  Rome.  89 
sudden,  so  great  is  bis  success,  that  thiaflian  Ima^aliieadf 
woo  Tuscany  and  all  Italy.  Aireadj^Stusopeandihe.wtede 
world  are  in  motion;  to  speajk  the.whole.iniM^  woid^  I 
protest  to  yon,  not  as  a  reader^  bat^aaianeyeaaiiaaaB,  that 
be  has  restpMltoet  the  )qatiee^  peaee,  integaity, /mid 
every  other  token  of  the  g^^eo  age.*'  But  it  is  4ttfiie«h 
Ibr  a  p^Mn  of  mean  binb,  elevated  at  enoe,  by  .ihe  eaprioe 
of  fortune,  to  the  most  exalted  statioo,  ,to  move  nghtly/iO'P^ 
sphere  in  which  hemost  bteatfaaaaaicbe  baabe^MBO^ 
customed  to*  Rienei  ascended  by  degraea  tba  aotpaBSt  ii£ 
bis  fortune.  Rtdies  softeoedf  •  power  idacsled,  the  psirtp 
of  bis  cavalcadetf  animated,  and  fbiOMd^inliis^imndideai 
adequate  to  tboi^  of  pnQcea  bora  sa  eminre^.  >  Hence  luxofy 
invade^  bis  table^  and  tyvanny  too|c  pessefsion<of  bia  heart 
The  pope  conceived  his  designs  contrary  ta  tbeioteiests  of 
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tb0  holy  see^  and  tbe  nobles^  whose  power  it  bad  been  his 

c0ii8tant  endeavours  to  depress,  conspired  againjst  bim  ^  and 

Rien^i  was  forced  to  quit  an  authority  be  bad  possessed 

little  ooore  than  six  months.     It  was  to  a  precipitate  flight 

that  he  was  indebted,  at  this  juncturei  for  his  life;  and  to 

different  disgubes  for  his  subsequent  preservation.    Having 

made  an  ineffectual  effort  at  Rome,  and  not  knowing  wher^ 

to  find  a  new  resource  to  ciury  on  his  designs,  he  took  a 

most  bol4  sfeepf  conformable  jCo  that  rashness  which  bad  sq 

crfiteo  assisted^biin  in  his^  fomter  eaploiu.     He  determii;ie4 

to  go  to  Praguoi.  to  Chf  r)e9>'  king  of  the  Romans,  whoo^ 

the  year  befoice  be  bid  summoned  to  his  tribunal,  and  who 

be  foresaw  would  deliver  him  up  to  a  pope  highly  incensed 

against  him*     He  was  accordingly  soon  after  sent  .to  Avig^ 

npn,  and  tbeite  thrown  intoa  prison,  where  he  cQqtiqued 

three  years.    The  divisioiMi  and  disturbances  in  I^aly,  occar 

•ioned  by  the  number  of  petty^tyrants  that  had  established 

themselves  io  the  ecclesiaatk^al  r^rritoriesyand  even  at  Rom^ 

occasioned  his .enUif^emenl.   .  Inoooent;  VI.  who  succeeded 

Clement  in  the  pafiacy^SjensibJe  tb^tiihe  Romans  still  enterr 

tained  an  affection,  for  our  berOy  and ,  b^lijeving  that  his 

Qbaatisement  would  te«ch  him  to  aoT  with  m^e-  moderation 

^an  he  had  formerly  done,  as.  well  as  that  gratitude  would 

oblige  him,  foir  the  remainder  of  bi^  life,  to  preserve  an 

inviolable  attaohmeot  to  the  holy  s^e  (by  whose  favour  he 

should  be  re-established),  thought  bim  a  proper  instrument 

to  assist  bis  design  of  reducing  those  4>ther  tyranu ;  and 

therefore^  not  only  gave  him  his  liberty,  but  also  appointed 

bim<igDV>effn6r  and  senator  of  Rome*     He  met  with  many 

obataclM  to  the  assumption  of  this  new^<-granted  autborityi 

ett.wbicb,  by  cunning. aad  resolutio9>  beat  length  over* 

CMae.    J^ut  giving  Way  to^  his  passions,  which  were  immo* 

deraiely  warm^  and  inclined  him  to  cruelty,  he  excited  so 

geMralaNseBtment  against  him,  that  be  was  murdered, 

Oct.  8,,ldiS4.'    **  Such,''  say  his  biographers,  <<  was  the 

«h1  of  Nicolas  Rienzi,  one  of  the  most  renpwoed  men  of 

liv  m^ ;  who,  alifcer  forming  a  conspiracy  full  of  extrava-* 

gaaoe,  m^d  eaec«ting  it  in  the  sight  of  almost  the  whole 

world,  with  sudi  success  that  he  became  sovereign  of 

Bome;  after  causinf^  plenty,  justice,  and  liberty  toflou- 

mh  among  the  Romans ;  after  protecting  potentate,  and 

Itffifyiog  sovereign  princes ;  after  being  arbiter  of  crowned 

heads  $  after  ve-establishing  the  ancient  majesty  and  power 

of  the  R<MBan  republic,  and  filling  all  Europe  with  his  fame 

Q  2 
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during  the  seven  months  of  bis  first  reign ;  after  having 
compelled  his  masters  themselves  to  confirm  him  in  the 
authority,  he  had  usurped  against  their  interests;  fell  at 
length  at  the  end  of  his  second,  which  lasted  not  four 
months,  a  sacrifice  to  the  nobility  whose  ruin  he  had  vowed, 
and  to  those  vast  projects  which  his  death  prevented  him 
from  putting  into  execution.'" 

RIGALTIUS,  orRIGAULT,  (Nicolas),  a  very  inge- 
nious and  learned  man,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  bom 
at  Paris  in  1577.  He  wais  brought  up  among  the  Jesuitsj 
and  afterwards  admit  ted  advocate;  bUt,  not  being  able  to 
conquer  the  disgust  he  had  conceived  to  the  profession  of 
the  taw,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  polite 
literature.  The  public  received  the  first  fruits  of  bis  la- 
bours in  his  ^'Funus  Parasiticum,*'  printed  in  1596;  the 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  which  so  charmed  Thuanus,  that  he 
immediately  took  him  into  his  friendship,  and  made  him  the 
companion  of  his  studies.  This  excellent  person  conceived 
a  particular  esteem  for  him ;  as  appeared,  when  he  died  in 
1617,  from  naming  him  in  his  will,  to  superintend  the  edu* 
cation  of  his  children.  He  was  chosen,  with  Isaac  Casau- 
bon,  to  put  the  king's  library  into  order;  and  in  1610, 
when  that  learned  man  went  over  to  spend  some  time  in 
England  with  James  I.  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  1i* 
braridn  to  the  king.  His  majesty  conferred  on  him  other 
marks  of  distinction ;  made  him  procurator-general  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Nancy,  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Metz,  and  then  intendant  of  that  province.  He  died  in 
1654,  after  having  given  numerous  proofs  of  uncommon 
erudition  in  editions  of  **  Minutius.  Fcelix,*^  **  PhffidrCis,** 
'*  Martial,"  **  Rei  accipitrarii  scriptores,"  "  Rei  agrariss 
scriptores,^  •  the  works  of  **  Cyprian"  and  *'  Tertullian," 
&c.  His  notes  upon  these  last  two  are  learned  and  tvtti- 
cal ;  but  the  matter  of  some  of  them  shevvs  him  to  have  been 
not  a  rigid  catholic.  He  takes  occasion  to  observes,  from  a 
passage  it\  Tertullian*s  <^  Exhortation  to  Chastity ,^v  that 
laymen  have  a  right  and  power  to  consecrate  tbeeucharist, 
when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  regular 
ministers;  and  this,  with  other  opinions  of  a  similar  iLfnd, 
not  only  gave  offence  to  those  of  his  own  commanion,  font 
eveti  -  to  some  of  ours.  **  Rigaltius,"  siiys  Mr.  DodwttU^ 
^*  though  an  ingenious  and  learned  critic,  is  by  no  meana 
exact  upon  the  subjects  he  treats  of:  for,  though  of  the 

'  Memoiri  of  Rienzi,  by  Brumoy  and  Cerceau. 
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^lomap  c6iii(nutiioiiy  be  is  oftea  found  on  the  side  of  the ' 
CaLvinists ;  and,  when  he  meets  with  any  thing  in  the  au- 
thors he  publishes  that  appears  contrary  to  the  customs, 
not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  the  universal  church,  he  re- 
omrks  it  with  great  care ;  perhaps  to  render  his  notes  more 
^reeable  to  the  reader,  by  presenting  him  with  something 
new  and  unexpected.**  It  is  probable,  that  many  persons- 
may  not  think  the  worse  of  Rigaltius,  as  an  editor,  for  the 
qensure  here  passed  oa  him  by  Mr.  Dodwell.  Rigaltius 
was  also  concerned  in  the  edition  of  Thuanus,  published  at 
Geneva  in  1620.' 

.  RIGHTWISE,  or  RITWYSE  (John,  in  Latin  Justus), 
an  eminent  grammarian,  was  born  at  Sawl,  in  Norfolk,  and 
educated  at  £too,  and  was  admitted  of  King*s  college>' 
Cambridge,  in  1508.  He  was  first  usher  to  the  celebrated 
William  Lilly,  master  of  St  PauPs  school,  and  afterwards 
s^econd  master,  but  succeeded  Lilly,  as  head  master,  in 
1522,  which  situation  he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1532. 
tie  composed  a  tragedy  of  ^^  Dido*'  out  of  Virgil,  which 
was  performed  at  St.  Paul's  school  by  him  and  his  pupils, 
before  cardinal  Wolsey,  but  deserves  more  notice  for  the 
improvements  he  introduced  in  Lilly's  Latin  grammar,  in 
^  the.  edition  published  al^  Antwerp  in.  1533.  He  had  mar- 
ried Dionysia,  the  daughter  of  Lilly ;  and  after  his  death 
she  was  again  married  to  James  Jacob,  one  of  the  masters 
of  St.  Paul's,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Polydore  Jacob,  who 
was  probably  the  god-sou  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  speaks 
of  Rigbtwise  with  great  resspect.' 

RILEY  (John),  an  English  artist  of  very  considerable' 
merit,  was  born  at  London,  in  1 646,  and  instructed  in  the 
art  of  painting  by  Fuller  and  Zoust.  Lord  Qrford  assents, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  native  painters  that  had  Hou« 
rished  in  England ;  and  that  there  are  draperies  and  hands 
painted  by  him  that  would  do  honour  either  to  Lely  or 
Koeller ;  the  portrait  of  the  lord-keeper  North,  at  Wrox- 
t(Op,  being  in  every  respect  a  capital  performance.  After 
t^  death  of  sir  Peter  Lely,  he  advanced  in  the  esteem  of 
^e  public,  and  had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
king  Charles  II.  king  James  and  his  queen,  and  was  ap- 
ppintec^  state  painter.  He  made  nature  his  principal  study, 
without  adopting  the  manner  of  any  master,  and  as  far  as 

I  B.*tesii  VitflB.— NiseroD,  ▼ol.  XXJ, — Moreri. 

*  Knighl'f  Cokt,  corrected  m  Tanner*  and  Cole's  MS  Athens  in  Brit  Mut. 
-r-W«rtoa*i  Hilt,  of  Poetry,— Harwood't  Alamnt  Etonenies. 
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be  thought  it  prudent  be  improved  or  embelKshed  it  in  bU' 
pictures;  add|  like  many  other  men  of  parts,  beseems  to^ 
be  more  respected  by  posterity,  than  by  the  age  in  wbieb^ 
be  flourished.     He  was,  intrntb,  bumble,  modest,  and  of' 
an  amiable  character.     He  had  the  ereatest  diffidence  of 
himself,  and  was  easily  disgusted  with  bis  own  works,  the 
source  probably,  says  lord  Orford,  of  the  objections  liiade 
to  him.     With  a  quarter  of  Kneller^s  vanity,  be  might  have 
persuaded  the  world  he  was  as  great  a  master.    The  gout' 
put  an  end  to  bis  progress,  for  he  died  in  1691,  at  the  age' 
of  forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Bisbopsgate  church,  iti' 
which  parish  he  was  born.  One  Thomas  Rtley  was  an  actor^ 
and  has  a  copy  of  verses  in  Randolph*s  Poems.     This,  lord* 
Orford  thinks,  might  be  the  painter's  ftitber.     In  the  same 
place  are  some  Latin  verses  by  Riley,  whom  the  same  bio* 
grapher  takes  to  be  our  painter  himself.     Richardson  mar- 
ried a  near  relation  of  Riley,  and  inherited  about  800^.  in 
pictures,  drawings,  and  effects. 

There  was  a  more  recent  artist  of  this  name,  but  nowise 
related  to  the  preceding^  Charles' ReufiEN  Rilby,  who 
died  in  1798,  about  forty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  placed 
under  Mortimer,  and  in  1778  obtained  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  for  the  best  painting  in  oil,  the  sub^ 
ject,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  He  Wa^i  employed  in  the 
decorations  of  some  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  booses, 
but  chiefly  in  making  drawings  and  designs  for  the  book*^ 
sellers.  * 

RINALDI  (ODERic),a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastical  his-- 
torian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Treviso, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  at 
Rome,  of  which  Baronius  had  been  a  member.  After  the 
death  of  that  cardinal,  Rinsldi  wrote  a  continuation  of  bis 
.«  Ecclesiastical  Annals,"  from  1198,  where  Baronius  lefk* 
ofi^,  to  1564,  and  with  no  inferiority  to  the  preceding  vo- 
lumes. It  consists  often  large  volumes  in  folio,  published 
at  Rome  at 'different  periods,  from  1646  to  1677.  Rinaldi 
also  was  the'author  of  a  sufficiently  copious  abridgment,  M 
Italian,  of  the  whole  annals,  compiled  both  by  Baronius 
and  himself.* 

RINGELBERGIUS  (Joachim    Fortius),  in  German 
Sterck,  an  eminent  Flemish  philosopher  and  mathematician^ 

« 

1  Walpote*!  ADeodotes.— Edwardi'f  Continuatioiu 
*  Landi  Hit t«  Lht.  d'  Italie. 
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wftt  biMrn  at  Antwerp,  and  first  itudted  in  tb«  etnperor 
Bfaxiiaitian  the  First's  palace,  and  afterwards  at  the  uni- 
versity of  LouFain,  where  he  acquired  the  learned  Ian- 
gvages^  philosophy,  and  the  roatheoMitical  sciences.  He 
beofiase  a  public  professor  in  that  univemty,  and  taught* 
various*  •cienees ;  and  in  1528  went  into  Germany,  and- 
tallght  the  tnatheoM^ical  sciences  «nd  the  Greek  tongue  ia 
various  MmiDarietof  that  country,  tad  afterwards  at  Paris, 
Orleans,  aod.Bourdeauz,  and  other  places.  He  diedahout. 
IS^6.  Among  his  most  esteemed  works -were,  *^  De  Ra*- 
tiooe  Studii,**  Antwerp,  1529,.  ip  which  areinany  putiou^ 
lai^  of  his  own  studies;  various  treatises  on  gcaminar; 
''Dialectioa,  et  Tahule  -Dialectien,'*  Leyden,  1547; 
^f  Deeonscribendis  i^^pistolss  Lib. ;"  **  RhetoriciB,  et  qus 
Md  earn  speotant;''  ^f  Sentential;'*  .<<  Sphsra,  sive  Insti- 
tuthNMBu  Astrooomieararo,  Lib.  UL,'*  Basil,  1528,  8vo; 
^iOosmogfapbia;*'  <' Optica;''  <' Chaos  Mathematicum  ;'^ 
*'  Arithmetica ;''  all  which  were  collected  and  published  at 
I#eyden,  in  1531.' 

RINGGLI  (GoTTHAao),  an  excellent  Swiss  artbt,  was 
born  at  Zuric,  January  27th,  1575,  but  of  his  master,  hts 
travels,  or  the  prc^^ress  of  hit  younger  years,  his  biographer 
has  not  informed  us.  He  most  have  enjoyed  some  cele* 
brity,  as  he  was  chosen  by  the  magistracy  of  Berne  to  de^ 
eorate  with  paintioga  of  large  dimensions  the  senate-house 
aad  minster  of  that  metropolis,  and  had  the  freedom  of 
their  city  conferred  on  him.  These  pictures,  which  re- 
presented Cscts  relative  to  the  foundations  t>f  Berney  or 
allegories  alluding  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation  and 
customs,  were  equally  distingonhed  by  picturesque  con«- 
oeption,  boldness  of  stjrle,  and  correct  execution.  In  the 
seoate-house  especially,  the  third  picture,  whose  subject 
was  the  building  of  the  town,  shewed  great  intelligence  of 
foreshortening,  and  of  what  is  by  the  Italians  termed  **  di 
sotto  in  so*"  For  the  public  libmry  of  Zi^ric  he  painted 
the  arms  of  the  state  and  of  its  dependencies,  supported  by 
Religion  and  Liberty ;  Death  lies  at  the  feet  of  Relieion,  ^ 
but  to  the  usual  allegoric  implements,  in  her.  hands  be ' 
added  a  bridle,  to  distiniguish  her  ftom  Fanaticism  and  Sa* 
'P^Mition. 

His  eaa^l-pictBres  were  either  few,  or  the  greater  part 
must  have  perished ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  the 

>  Mom i  in  Foitiot.— -Foppta  in  dittow«*Mtf«hi«r  Adam. 
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faouce.of  WerdmiuUer,  is  Job  emaciated  and  diseased,  listen*' 
«    ing  patiently  to  the  invectives  of  his  wife  ^  a  picture  whiofay 
even  on  close  inspection,  differs  little  in  handling  and  tone 
from  the  best  works  of  Spagnoletto.    But  perhaps  the  most' 
vialuable  remains  of  Ringgli  are  bis  designs,    genoraily 
drawn   with    the  pen,  and  washed  with  bister  or  India 
ink ;  these  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and  chiefly 
biblical  or  allegorical  subjects.  Thatof  our  Saviour^sburial^ 
Susannah  with  the  Elders,  the  royal  Father  shot  at  by  his 
Sons  from  the  **  Gesta  Romanorum,*'  Faith  sheltered  froin 
the  storms  of  Persecution,  and  many  more  of  mystic  con- 
tent,, are   remarkable  for  beauties  of  composition,  lights 
shade,  and  outline,  but  perhaps  obscure  in  their  meaning  r 
they  were  in  Fuessli^s  possession  once,  but  now  are  proba« 
bly  dispersed  in  different  collections.     He  etched  sevei^ 
things  in  an  easy  picturesque  manner,  generally  marked 
by  a  monogram  of  the  letters  G.  and  R.     He  died  in: 
1635.*  ,  . 

RINUCCINI  (Ottavio),  an  Italian  poet  of  Florence, 
who  went  into  France  in  the  suite  of  Mary  of  Medicis, 
queen  to  Henry  IV.  is.  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  musical 
drama  or  opera,  that  is,  of  the  manner  of  writing,  or  re- 
presenting comedies  or  tragedies  in  music,  to  which  the 
first  recitative  was  applied.     Others  give  this  invention  to 
a  Roman  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Emilio  del  Cavaliere, 
who  was  more  properly  the  inventor  of  the  sacred  drama 
«r  oratorio,  in  a  similar  species  of  music  or  recitative,  so 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  diflSlcult  to  determine 
which  was  first:  both  had  their  beginning  in  1600.     Ri^ 
nuccini  was  author   of  three   lyric  pieces,    <^  Daphne,'' 
*^  Euridice,"  and  ^^  Ariadne,"  which  all  Italy  applauded. 
Kuridice,  written  for  the  nuptials  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  was 
first  performed  with  great  splendor  and  magnificence  at 
Florence,  at  the  court  and  expence  of  the  grand  duke.  The 
poetry  is  truly  lyrical,  smooth,  polished,  and  mellifluous. 
'He  died  in  1621,  at  Florence;  and  a  collection,  or  rather 
.selection,  of  his  works  were  published   in  1632,  in  the 
same  city,  m  4to,  by  his  son,  Pietro  Francesco  Rinoccini, 
•«nd  another .  entitled  **  Drammi  Musicale,"  in  1 802,  8vo, 
at  Leghorn.     The  family  is  noble,  and  was  subsisting  in 
1770.     More  of  Ottavio  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to 
Walker's  <'  Life  of  Tassoni,"  just  published,  18 16.* 

1  Pilkiii|t(m  by  Futeli. 

•  Hawkins  and  BaraeyVHiit  of  Mosic>  and  ihe  litter  in  Rees's  Cydopadia. 
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-  RIQLAN  (John))  an  able  French  physician,  a  native 
of  Amiens,  and  distinguished  by  his  attainments  b6tb  in 
literature  and  science,    is  said  not  piily  to  have  written 
and  spoken  ^be  learned  languages  with  facility,  but  to  have 
been  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  contents  of  almost  all. 
the  writings  of.  the  ancients.     We  have,  however,  very 
few  particulars  of  his  life,  unless  that  he  gave  lessons  in 
natural  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Boncour,   at  Paris, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1574,  and  held  the  office  of 
dean  of  the  faculty  in  1586  and  1587.     He  died  Oct.  18, 
1606.     He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  (or  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates  and  the  ancients,   whom  he  defended  with, 
great  ardour  against  the  chemists.     His  works,  which  are 
indicative  of  genius,  were  collected  and  published,   to-, 
getber  with   some  posthumous  tracts,  at  Paris,  in   1610, 
under  the  title  of  **  Opera  Omnia,"  and  some  were  sepa- 
rately published,  particularly  one  against  the  ignorance  of 
the  practitioners  of  surgery  in  his  time,  entitled  ^^  Ad  Im- 
pudentiam  quorundam  Chirurgorum,  qui  Medicis  sequari 
et  Cbirurgiam  public^  profiteri  volunt ;  pro  veteri  dignitate 
Medicinal  Apologia.  philoBophica,"  Paris,  1567.     This  was 
followed  by  several  pieces  on  both  sides.  ^ 

RIO  LAN  (John),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at^ 
Paris  in  the  year  1577.  While  his  father  afforded  every 
encouragement  to  his  rising  talents,  his  mind  was  naturally 
directed  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  his  progress 
was  uncommonly  rapid.  He  took  his  degree  in  1604,  and 
a  very  few  years  after  acquired  great  reputation  as  an  author. 
In  1613,  he  was  appointed  royal  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  by  Louis  XIII. ;  and  in  this  latter  capacity  be  peti^ 
tioned  the  king  for  the  establishment  of  a  botanic  garden  in 
the  university  of  Paris.  He  subsequently  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician  to  queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  accom* 
panied  that  princess  in  her  travels^  be  arrived  at  Cologne 
after  her  death,  in  July  1642,  and  returned  t6  Pari^, 
•where  he  resumed  his  profession.  After  having  twice 
.undergone  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  and  died  at  Paris  February  19,  1657. 

Riolan^  although  one  of  the  most  expert  and  learned 
.anatomists  of  bis  time,  was  hindered  in  his  progress  as  a 
discoverer,  by  his  extreme  devotion  to  the  ancients;  and 
jec  was  arrogant  in  his  claims  to  originality,  and  by  his 

}  Eloj,  Did.  Hbt.  de  Meaicine.^Rees'i  Cyclopedia. 
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peitinaclty,  and  contempt  of  others,  he  huted  himielf  inmn]^ 
opponents  and  enemies.     He  published  several  new  obser-* 
vtttibns,    however,    respecting  'many  parts  of  anatomical 
science,  especially  the  structure  of  the  colon,  the  biliary 
ducts,  the  uterus  and  vagina,  the  tongoe,  os  hyoides,  &c. 
but  he  did  not  illustrate  them  by  engravings,  as  it  was  a 
maxim  with  him,  tbat  no  representations  could  supersede 
the  study  of  nature.     His  principal  works,  which  were  by 
no  dieans  con6ned  to  anatomy,  arenoticed  in  the  following 
list.  '  1.  **  Brevis  excursus  in  Battologiam  Querc^tani,  quo 
Alcbemiffi  principia  funditus  diruuntur,  et   Artis  Veritas 
dembnstratur,''  Par.  1604.     2.  '^Comparatio  veteris  Me* 
dicin^s  cum  nova,  HippocraticsB  in  H^rmetica,  Dogmatics^ 
cum  Spargyrica,*'  1605.     3.  *' Disputatio  de  Monstro  Lu- 
tetise  1605  nato.*'     4.  **  Incursionum  Quereetani  depuhuo,'* 
id.     5.  **  Censura  demonstrationis   Harveti    pro    veritato 
Alchymise,''  16Q6.     6.  '*  Schola  Anatomic  novis  et  raris 
observationibus  illustrata.     Adjuncta  est  aecurata  foetus 
humani  historia,''  1607;  enlarged  by  the  author  with  the 
title  of  ^<  Anatome  corporis  bumani,*'  1610.     7.  **  In  Li- 
brum  CI.  Galeni  de  Ossibus,  ad  Tyroiies  explanationes 
apologeticsB   pro   Galeno,  adversus  novitit>s   et  novatores 
Anatomicos,'*  1613.     8.  <<  Gigantomachie,**  1613,  written 
in  refutation  of  Habicot^s  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
bones  of  the  giant  Teutobochus.     Riolan  published  two 
other  tracts,  or  more,  upon  this  controversy,  which  ended 
with  the  appearance  of  his,  9.  **  Gigantologie;  discours  8ur> 
la  grandeur  des  Grants,  &c.'*  in  1613,     10»  <<  Osteolc^ia 
ex  veterum   et  recentiorum  pra&ceptis  descripta,*'  1614. 
11.  *^  Discours  sur  les  Hermapbrodits,  oiH  il  est  d^montr^, 
centre  I'opinion  commune,  qu'il  n*y  a  point  -de  vrais  Her«' 
maphrodits,*'  1614.     12.  **  Anatomica,  seu  Anthropogra* 
phia,'*  1618.     13.  <<  Enchiridium  anatomicum  etpatholo- 
gicum,**  1648,  and  many  times  reprinted ;  the  best  edition 
is  of  Paris,  1658.     14.  ^'  Opuscula  anatomica  nova,**  Loud* 
1649,  containing  remarks  on  the  anatomical  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians,  and  an  attack  upon  Harvey, 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  circulation,  of  which  Riolan  was  a 
great  antagonist.      15.  <^  Curieuses  R4dherches    sur  les 
^coles  de  M^d^cine  de  Paris  et  de  Montpelier,*'  1651. 
He  also  published  three  different  works,  entitled  **  Opus- 
cula anatomica,*'  in  1650,  and  the  three  following  yearg^ 
opposing  the  doctrines  of  Bartholine  and  Pecquet^  respect^ 
incp  the  absorbetits  and  lacteals,  and  Harvey's  on  the  cir- 
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dilation ;  and  two  more  dn  the  same  silbjeetiB^  with  the 
titles  of  <^  Responrib  prima^  et  altera,''  1652  and  1655.' 
-  RIPLEY  (G£oaGE»  or  Greooky),  a  cbenust  and  poet 
ih  die  time  of  Henry  VII.  was  a  canoo'of  Bridlington,  and 
accomplished  iii  many  branches  of  erudition;  and  still 
maintains  his  repntation  as  a  learned  chemist  of  the  lower 
ages.  He  was  a  great-traveller,  and  stmiied  both  in  France 
and  Italy.  At  bis  return  from  abroad,  pope  Innocent  VIII. 
absolved  him  from  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  his  order, 
that  he  might  prosecute  his  studies  with  more  convenience 
^d  freedom.  But  bis  couvent  not  concurring  with  this 
very  liberal  indulgence,  be  turned  Carmelite  at  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  in  Lincolnshire,  and  died  in  that  fraternity  in  1490. 
His  chemical  poems  are  nothing  more  than  the  doctrines 
oT  alchemy  cloathed  in  plain  language,  and  a  very  rugged 
versification.  His  capital  performance  is  the  <^  Compound 
of  Alchemic, '*  written  in  1471,  in  the  octave  metre,  and  de- 
dicated to  Edward  IV.  He  has  left  a  few  other  composi- 
tions on  his  favourite  science,  printed  by  Ashmole,  who 
was  an  enthusiast  in  this  abused  species  of  philosophy; 
and  some  lives  of  saints  in  MS.* 

RISCO  (Manuel),  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Augustine  order,  was  born  at  Haro  about  1730,  and  ac- 
quired such  reputation  for  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical' 
history,  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  Charles  III. 
tecot^tinue  that  history  of  which  Fiorez  published  29  vols. 
4to.  To  these  he  accorctingly  added  six  volumes  more, 
written,  according  to  our  authority,  with  equal  ability,  and 
equal  IlberaKty  of  sentiment.  Some  notice  of  this  work, 
entitled  ^<  Espaha- Sagrada,"  is*  taken  in  our  account  of 
Floret.  "Rhto  died  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but 
she  exact  time  is  not  specified.' 

'  RtSDON  (TRisTitAM),  an  English  topographer,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Rtsdon,  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,' 
afterwards  treasurer  of  that-society,  and  lastly,  recorder  of 
Tbtness,  .wbopobttshed  some  law  '••Readings,'*  and  died 
in  1941.  His  son  was  educated  at  Great  Torrin^ton,  De- 
vonshh'e,'  previous  to  his  studying  at  Exeter  college,  Ox- 
fbrd,  which  he  left  without  a  degree,  in  consequence,  as 
Prince  supposes,  of 'his  coming  to  some  family  property 
which  required  bis  presence,  and  re,ndered  him  indepen- 

1  Eloy,  Diet.  Hist  de  Medicine. — Real's  Cydopsdia. — ^Bio^:.  Brit.  See  lodes, 
s  TaDoer^^Eloy,  Dtec,  Hnit.  de  lf«diciiio.-'^Miiri(ifl*s  Tbeftiuini*  by  firJS. 
Brydgei.^WMton'g  HitU  of  Poetry.  >  Diet.  UifU 
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4ent.  On  this,  which  was  ^n  estate  at  Winscot,  be  ap«. 
pears  to  have  livefd  in  retirement,  and  died  in  1640.  He 
drew  up  an  acoouqt  of  Devonshire,  which  reoiained  in  MS. 
of  which  there  were  several  copies,  until  1714,  when  it 
was  printed,  under  the  title  of  *^  The  Chorographical  De- 
scription or  Survey  of  the  (Dounty  of  Devon,  &c/*  Wil- 
liam Chappie,  of  £xeter,  intended  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  and  actually  issued  proposals;  but  dying  in  1781^ 
bis  design  was  not  completed,  although  in  17S5  a  portion 
of  it,  printed  at  Exeter,  appeared  in  4to,  with  many  notes 
and  additions.  There  is  a  *^  continuation**  of  Risdon's 
Survey,  which  is  paged  on  from  the  first  part,  and  very 
rarely  to  be  pnet  with,  but  there  are  copies  in  the  Bodleian 
and  in  the  library  of  St.  John's,  given  by  Dr.  Rawlinson.^ 

RITSON  (Joseph),  a  poetical  critic  and  editor,  was^ 
born  Oc.t  2,  1752,  at  Stock ton-upon-Tees,  in  the  county, 
of  Durham,  and  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
which  he  practised  chiefly  in  the  conveyancing  branch. 
In  1785  he  purchased  the  office  of  high  bailiff  of  the  liber-» 
ties  of  the  Savoy,  and  retained  ^t  until  his  deaths  Thes^ 
seem  the  only  particulars  of  Mr.  Ritsou's  progress  in  his 
profession,  which  have  been  recorded  by  his  friends.  He 
became,  however,  far  better  known  for  his  researches  into 
the  antiquities  of  English  literature,  particularly  poetry; 
and  these  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  for  many  years,  by 
dint  of  memory  and  extraordinary  industry.  In  recovering 
dates,  assigning  anonymous  fragments  to  their  authors,, 
and  those  other  minute  particulars  which  are  important  to 
poetical  antiquaries,  Mr.  Ricson  had  perhaps  few  superi* 
ors ;  but  all  be  performed  was  disgraced  by  a  harsh,  rugged, 
and  barren  style,  and  au  affectation  of  a  new  orthography, 
and  yet  more  by  the  contempt,  approaching  to  malignity, 
with  which  he  treated  Mr.  Warton,  Mr.  Malone,  and  bis 
other  contemporaries  who  had  acquired  any  name  in  the 
world.  Although  not  absolutely  incapable  of  civility,  his 
conversation  partook  much  of  the  harshness  of  his  writings; 
and  giving  the  lie  was  not  uncommon  with  him,  even 
when  the  subject  in  dispute  had  nothing  in  it  to  excite, 
passion.  His  wretched  temper  seems  also  to  have  been 
exasperated  by  the  state  of  public  affairs^  his  hatred  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  his  attachment  to  republicanism. 
Many  instances  might  be  given  of  his  unhappy  prejudices, 

>  Atb.  Oz.  tol.  1.  Mw  edit— PriDce's  Woithiet  of  DevoD. 
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bot  it  appeared  at  last  that  the  whole  might  be  traced  to  a 
diseased  mindi  which  was  completely  overthrown  by  in- 
sanity. When  this  became  too  visible  to  be  neglected,  he 
was  removed  to  a  receptacle  for  insane  persons  at  Hoxton, 
where  he  died  a  few  days  after,  Sept.  S,  ISOS,  leaving 
many  works  which  will  prove  useful  and  interesting  to 
poetical  antiquaries  long  after  the  peculiarities  of  his  tern* 
per  are  forgotten.  His  first  publication  was  an  anony* 
mous  quarto  pamphlet  of  **  Observations  on  the  three  vo« 
lumes  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry ;''  one  of  the 
most  illiberal  productions  that  had  then  appeared.  He 
wrote,  also,  anonymously,  three  sets  of  remarks  on  the 
editors  of  Shakspeare :  1.  On  Mr.  Steevens^s  edition,  1778^ 
entitled  '^  Remarks,  critical  and  illustrative,  on  the  Text 
and  Notes  of  the  last  edition  of  Shakspeare,""  8vo ;  2.  '^  The 
Quip  modest,"'  &c.  on  Mr.  Reed's  republication  of  that 
edition,  particularly  illiberal ;  3.  **  Cursory  Criticisms,"'  &c. 
on  Mr.  Malone*s  edition.  He  published  also  a  select 
collection  of  English  Songs,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Ancient  Songs, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  lU.  to  the  Revolution,  8vo.  A 
volume  of  pieces  of  ancient  popular  poetry,  8vo.  '*  The 
English  Anthology,"  a  selection  of  poetry,  in  ?  small  oc- 
tavo volumes.  **  Robin  Hood  ;  a  collection  of  all  the  an- 
cient Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,'  now  extant,  relative  to 
that  celebrated  Outlaw.  To  which  are  added.  Historical 
Anecdotes  of  his  Life,"  1795,  2  vols.  8vo.  A  collection 
of  Scotch  Songs,  with  the.  genuine  Music,  2  vols.  12mo. 
**  Biographia  Poetica :  a  Catalogue  of  English  Poets  of 
the  twelfth,  thtrteeoth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries }  with  a. short  Account  of  their  Works."  1801, 
1 2mo.  He  put  his  name  to  *^  Ancient  English  Metrical 
Romances;  selected  and  published  by  Joseph  Ritson,"" 
1802,  3  vols.  12mo.  This  last  publication  is  perhaps  the 
least  interesting  of  the  list. 

His  last  work  was,  a  ^'  Treatise  on  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food,"  in  which  h^  collected  so  many  impious  and  ex- 
travagant sentiments,  that  he  could  not  for  some  time  find 
a  publisher.  His  catastrophe,  however,  followed  soon  after 
publication,  and  the  book  was  forgotten. ' 

RITSON  (Isaac),  a  young  man  of  very  considerable 
literary  talents,  was  a  native  of  Eo^ont- bridge,  near  Pen- 
rith, and  was  born  in  17^.     At  the  age  of  sixteen,  b^ 

1  Oent  M?f ,  volt*  LXXIII.  tad  LXXIV,--Nichelf'f  Btfwfer. 
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begao  to  teach  school  with  credit  to  himself^  and  i^dfantagt 
to  his  pupils.  After  superintending  a  school  for  about  ibur 
years,  he  relinquished  the  etDpioyment)  and  repaired  to 
£dinburgh)  where  be  studied  medicine;  and  he  maintained 
hiniaelf  by  writing  medical' theses  for  soeh'  of  Inb  feilbir 
students  as  were  too  indolent,  or  too  illiterate,  to  write 
for  themseWes.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to.  London^ 
where  he  attended  on  the  hospitals,  and  on  lectures,  and 
where  he  also  supported  himself  by  his  literary  exertional 
In  London  he  took  a  few  private  pupils,  and  was  engaged 
for  some  time  iti  writing  the  oiedieai  articles  in  the 
Monthly  Review.  Like  Cbatterton,  however,  whom  in 
many  particulars  Ritson  greatly  resembled,  he  had  to 
lament  the  neglect  of  the  world,  and  after  a  short'and  irrv* 
gular  lifo'  in  London,  he  died  of  a  few  weeks  illness,  at 
Islington,  in  1789,  and  in  the'  twenty* seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Ritson  published  an  excellent  translation  of  Homer's 
*'  Hymn  to  Venus,**  4to,  which  was  well  received  by  the 
public,  and  wrote  one  equally  masterly  of  Hesiod^ii  **  Theo* 
gony,*'  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  was'tiever  published, 
and  is  now  entirely  lost*  '  He  wrote  also"''  Essays  oh  Moral 
and  Philosophical  Subjects,**  which  were  never  published  i 
the  preface -to  Clarke's  '^Survey  of  tb^Lakesy"  veryabh^ 
executed ;  «nd  several  other  pieces«  He  was  a  warm*a^ 
tnirer  of  Shakspeare,  and  he  frecpiendy  iatted  of  producing 
a  dramatic  work  on  the  Grecian  model,  similar  in  its  kind 
to  Ma8on*s  Elfrida  and  Caractacus.  * 

RITTANGELIUS,  bK  RITBANGEL  (JoHK  St£FI}eii)» 
a  native  of  Forcheim,  in  the  bifthoprio  of  Bamberg,  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  have  beetr  bom  a  Jew ;  b«it  others  assert 
that  he  was  first  a  Roman  Catholic,  then  a  Jew,  -  and  lastly, 
a  Lutheran;  This,  however,  is  certain^  that  he  published 
several  books  containing  Judaical  learning,  was  professot 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  academy  of  Konigsburg,  and 
died  about  1652^.  His  works  are,  a  Commentary  on  thtf 
book  **  Jezirab,  or,  the  Cneation,**  attributed  to  Abraham, 
Amsterdam,  164^,  4to ;  a  treatise  *'  De  verttate  Reltgioiii# 
ChristiancB,'*  Franeker,  1699;  <*  Libra  veritatis,**  169B,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  the  Chaldee.paraphrase  furnishes  ar- 
guments against  the  Jews  and  Anti-Trinitarians;  ''Let** 
ters;**  a  German  translation  of  the  Prayers  used  by  th# 

^  HQtohinion*B  Hiit.  of  Cunberlafid^ 
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Jews  in  tbetr  synagogues,  on  the  first  day  of  each  year ;  aii4 
other  works.  Rittangelius  maintained  this  paradox,  that 
the  New  Testament  ^^  contains  nothing  but  what  was  takeg 
from  the  Jewish  antiquities.^' ' 

RITTENHOUSE  (David),  an  American  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  173S. 
By  the  dint,  of  genius  and  application,  be  was  enabled  to 
mingle  the  pursuits  of  science  with  the  active  employments 
of  a  former  and  wat^b-maker  The  latter  of  these  occupa- 
tions he  filled  with  unrivalled  eminence  among  his  coun* 
try  men.  In  1769  he  was  with  others  invited  by  the  Ame^^ 
rican  Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus^ 
when  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  observa- 
tions and  calculations.  He  afterwards  constructed  an  ob^ 
servatory,  where  he  made  such  valuable  discoveries,  aa 
tended  to  the  general  diffusion  of  science.  After  the 
American  war,  as  be  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  inde* 
peodence,  he  successively  filled  the  offices  of  treasurer  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvaniay>and  director  of  the  national 
mint;  in  the  .first;  of  which  he  manifested  incorruptible  in* 
tagrity,  and  in  the  last,  the  rare  talent  of  combining  tbeor 
ries  in.sucba  way.  as  to  produce  correct  practical  effects* 
He- succeeded  Or.  Franklin  4n  the  office  of  president  of  the 
American  Philosopbioal.  Society ;  but  towards  the  dose  of 
his  dayi  he. withdrew  from  public  life,  and  spent  his  tipie 
in  retifdment*  After  a  reryeeywe  illness,  but  of  no  long 
oonttnuance,  he^died  July  10»  1796,:  about  the  age  of  64^ 
He  bad  the  degree  of  LJu*  D.  conferred  upon  binl.  To 
the  ^^  Transactions*^  of  the  Amerijcan  Philosophical  Society 
he  contributed  several  exceUeot  papers,  chiefly  on  astro^ 
Domical  subjects.  * 

RITTERSHUSIUS  (Conradus),  a  learnedrciviiiao  and 
pfailologer  of  Grermany,  waa  the  son  of  Bakhasar  Kitlef4 
tbosius  of  Bmnswic,  and  born  there  Sept.  ^5,  15jS0.  H^ 
was. taught  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  own  country,  atthift 
school  of  whidh  bis.  imther'a .  brother, » Matthias.  Berg,  waa 
rector;  and,  in.  Ir580^went  to  Helmatad,  where:  he.  applied 
bimtelf  to  tha  ai?il  law  ;,fbut  without  neglecting  the  bellet 
lettres,  which  formed  his  most  bisitng^^ursoit.  After  re^ 
covering  from  the  plague^  by  which  he  was  eodaugiered  itt 
this  town,  he  removed  to  Altorf  iki  15  84,  to  profit  by  the 
lectures  of  Gifanius,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  particular 
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esteem.  He  began  to  travel  in  1587,  went  thro'agb  part 
6rGermanyy  and  came  to  Bohemia.  Being  afterwards  at 
Basil  in  1 592,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and 
returned  to  Altorf,  to  fill  the  professor's  chair,  which  the 
curators  of  the  university  had  given  him  some  time  before. 
He  had  many  advantageous  proposals  from  other  universi'^ 
ties  of  Germany  and  Holland,  but  his  attachment  to  Altorf 
would  not  suffer  him  to  accept  them.  He  died  at  Altorf 
May  25,  1613,  after  having  married  two  wives,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  Two  of  his  soii«,  George  and  Ni* 
colas,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters  ; 
and  George  wrote  the  life  of  bis  lather. 
*  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  perfectly  skilled 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tonf^ues.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
Homer  and  Hesiod  so  well  by  heart,  as  once,  in  a  convena-^ 
tion  with  a  learned  young  gentleman,  to  have  expressed 
all  be  had  occasion  to  say  in  the  verses  of  Homer.  He 
was  also  a  judicious  critic,  and  wrote  notes  upon  many 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  Petronius,  Phsdrusi 
Oppian,  &c.  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  best  editions 
of  those  authors.  Thus  Burman,  in  his  edition  of  f*  Phee* 
drus,*'  1698,  8vo,  has  carefully  inserted  the  entire  notes 
of  Rittershusius,  whom  he  calls  in  his  preface  *'  Germanisa 
8US  quondam  ornamentum,  &  non  minoris  Gallise  decus.*' 
He  published  a  great  number  of  works,  sixty-six  of  which 
are  enumerated  by  Niceron,  many  on  civil  law,  but  most 
on  the  belies  lettres  and  criticism.  His  edition  of  ^*  Op-^ 
pian,'*  Greek  and  Latin,  appeared  in  1657,  8vo.  His  son 
Nicholas,  bom  at  Altdorf  in  1597,  was  also  a  man  of 
beaming  and  a  jurist,  and  particularly  applied  to  historical 
and  genealogical  inquiries.  He  studied  at  Helmstadt,  and 
afterwards  travelled  into  various  coiintries  of  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  1 634,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  feudal  law  at  Ahdorff. .  He  died  in  1670; 
Nicholas  edited  several  of  his  father^s  works,  and  in  16S8 
published  an  oration  tOit  <<  Hanno's  Peripius.**  He  was  the 
author  of  a  large  work,  entitled  ^^  Genealogise  Imperator 
rum,  Regum,  Ducum,  Comitum,  &c.  ab  anno  1400  ad 
annum  1664,"  7  vols,  iu  4,  folio,  a  work  of  rare  occujrrence. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  printed  in  the  **  Epistolas  cele^ 
brium  Virorum,"' 1705.V  ■ 

« 
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RITWYSE.    See  RIGHTWISE. 

RI VAULT  (David),  a  learned  French  writer,  was  born 
at  Laval,  in  the  province  of  Perche,  about  1571.  He  was 
l>rough£  up  in  the  family  of  the  count  de'  Laval,  and  for 
some  time  followed  the  military  profession,  serving  in  Italy 
and  in  Holland.  In  1603,  Henry  IV.  appointed  hini  ond 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  1605  be  entered 
.  into  the  service  of  the  emperor  against  the  Turks  :'  but  on 
liis  return  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific  stu- 
dies ;  and  in  161 1  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young 
king,  Lewis  XIII.  with  a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and  the 
title  of  counsellor  of  state.  An  insult  he  received  from  his 
royal  pupil  obliged  him  to  quit  his  office  for  some  tim^. 
The  king  had  a  favourite  dog,  who  was  perpetually  jump- 
ing on  Rivault  during  his  giving  lessons,  and  Rivault  one 
day  gave  him  a  kick.  The  king  was  so  incensed  as  to  strike 
Rivaultj  who  retired  ;  but  it  appears  they  were  soon  recon- 
ciled, and  by  the  king's  orders  Rivault  accompanied  ma- 
dame  Elizabeth  of  France  as  far  as  Bayonne,  on  her  way 
to  be  married  to  the  king  of  Spain.  On  his  return  from 
that  voyage  he  died  at  Tours,  Jan.  1616,  about  the  age  of 
forty-five.  He  is  spoken  oF  with  high  esteem  by  several 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  his  time,  particulai^ly  by 
Casaubon,  Scalig^r,  Vossius,  Erpenius,  and  Menage.  His 
works  consist  of,  1 .  '^Les  Etats,*'  or  '*  The  States,  or  a 
discourse  concerning  the  privileges. of  the  prince,  the  no- 
bles, and  the  Third  Estate,  &c.'*  2.  ^  Les  Elemeos  d*Ar. 
tillerie,*'  Paris,  1608,  8vo,  a  curious  and  very  scarce  work. 
3.  ^'Archimedis  Opera^qus  extant,  Gr.  et  Lat.  novis  de- 
monstrationibus  illustrata,**  &c.  Paris,  1615,  folio;  and 
ether  pieces' on  education,  &c.' 

RIVE  (John  Joseph),  a  French  writer,  chiefly  on  sub- 
jects of  bibliography  and  literary  history,  was  born  May 
19,  1730,  at  Apt  in  Provence,  and  was  bred  to  the  church. 
He  was  iirst  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Charles,  at  Avignon,  a  situation  for  which  he  was  not  ^ery 
well  qualified.  He  then  became  curafe  of  Molleges,  in 
the  diocese  of  Aries,  but  was  not  much  better  satisfied  with 
this  than  his  preceding  occupation,  as  he  had  more  taste 
lor  bibliographical  researches  than  for  pastoral  duties. 
"While  here  he  had  the  credit  of  an  amour  with  a  married 
woman,  that  diu  not  advance  him  much  in  the  ptiblic  opi- 
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nion;  and.  when  the  hasband  reproached  blit],  the  abb^ 
threw  him  headlong  out  of  the  window,  from  titrhich,  how* 
.€|;ver,  he  received  no  great  injury.  In  1767  be  came  to 
l^aris,  and  his  turn  for  books  being  already  known,  the  duke 
,de  Valliere  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  allusion  to 
bis  arrogant  manner  of  deciding  on  literary  points,  used  to 
call  hint  his  bull-dog.  On  the  revolution  breaking  out,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  implacable  of  the  anarchists,  and 
denounced  vengeance  on  the  ctefgy,  the  nobilityi  and 
especially  those  writers  who  were  bis  rivals  in  bibliogra- 
phical pursuits,  particularly  William  Debure,  aud  tbe'abbS 
Mercier,  to  whom  he  was  uncommonly  abusive.  Re  after- 
wards led  a  life  of  turbulence  and  hostility,  which  at  last 
closed  at  Marseilles  in  1792.  Among  his  numerous  publi- 
^cations,  the  most  useful  were,  I.  ^'  Eclaircissemens  sur  Tin- 
vention  des  Cartes  a  jouer,'*  Paris,  1780,  8vo.  2.  "  Pro- 
spectus sur  Tessai  de  verifier  Tage  de  Miniatures,^*  such  as 
appear  on  manuscripts  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century;  ibid.  1782,  fol.  3.  ^^ 'Notices  historiques  et 
•  critiques  sur  deux  maiiuscrits  de  la  bibliotheque  du  due  de 
la  Valliiere,"  ibid.  1779,  4to.  4.  "  Notices  sur  le  traitfi 
manuscrit  de  Galeotto  Martio,  intitule  De  Excellenti- 
bus,'V  ibid.  1785,  8vo.  i5.  ^^  Histoire  critique  de  la  Pyra- 
mide'de  Caius  Sestius,^*  &c.  ibid.  1787,  fol.  6.  La  Cbasse 
aux  Bibliograpbes  et  aux  Antiquaires  inal  avises,'V  ibid. 
1789,  2  vols,  a  receptacle  of  almost  every  kind  of  abuse 
and  awkward  wit  against  Le  Long,  Debiire,  Mercier,  &c. 
'7."Dictionnairede  critique  litteraice,'*  &c.  with  other  works 
t)f  a  similar  kind,'  which  are  very  scarce  even  in  France,  'as 
he  printed  but  a  small  number  of  each  edition. ' 

RIVET  (Andrew),  a-  celebrated  French  protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  at  St.  Maxent,  in  Poitou,  Aug.  1,  1572,  and 
after  some  school  education  near  home,  was  sent  to  no* 
chelle  in  1585,  where  he  studied  the  learned  languages  and'  , 
philosophy.  In  1590  he  was  removed  to  the  college  at 
Beam,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  began  the 
atudy  of  divinity.  Having  finished  that  course,  he  was  in 
1595  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  Thoars,  and  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Thoars,  who  admitted  him  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  frequently  employed  him  in  matters  of  im- 
portance. While  in  this  situation  he  married  the  daughter 
q{  a  divine  at  Thoars,    He  was  frequently  the  representa- 
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tiVe  et\h9  pmtedtik  chiirebes  in  ttaitbflal  convefntions  and 
•ynocM,  and  in  some  of  these  filled  the  chair  of  president^ 
JiaitfciTlarl]^  iatbat'of  Vicry,  in  1617.  In  1620  he  was  ap«» 
pointed  profeatof  of  dmnicy  ot'Leyden^  bu%  aboot  the  same 
time  had  the'miifortdoie  toloie  bis  wife.  In  1621  he  vi- 
ailed  Ea^laad^nnd  ^oing  to  Okferd  was  incorporated  doc- 
iorin  idivinsc;^  wbick  degree  had  been  conferreld  6n  him  at 
Leyden  iuflt 'before.  'He  gave>  on  this  occasion^  several 
books  to  thtf  BodlMao  library.  While  in  England  be  mar-* 
jried,  as  his  s^ond  wife^  Maria,  the  sister  of  Peter  du 
Moulin,  and  widow  of  Anthony  de'  Guyot>  upon  whose 
death  in  the  civil  wars  in  France,  she  took  refuge  in  Eng«> 
land.  Whiit  served  to  introduoe  him  at  Oxford  was  bis 
previonft  acquaihtanoe  with  John  Russe^  6r  Rouse,  who  bad 
lodged  some  time  with  him  M  Thoairs,  and  was  now  in  the 
ahuation  of  librarianr  of  the  Bodleiani  After  his  return  to 
Leyden  be  resumed  bis  professorship,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  bis  days  in  teaching  and  writings  He  <fied  in  1647,  aged 
aevehcy^five.  His  work's,  consisting  of  commentaries  on 
the  Acirlptures,  sermeiis,  and  controversial  pieced,  were 
very  numerous,  but  it  is  unnec^sary  to  specify  them  se* 
parately,  as  they  were  coUected  in  3  vols.  fol.  and  printed 
at  Rotterdam  in  1651.  His  brother  Willum,  who  was 
likewise  in  the  church,  published  on  ^<  Justification,^*  and 
on'^  Ecclesiaaticai  liberty.*'  We  have  in  English, '<  A  re- 
Itftioti  of  the  last  board  of  Dr.  Andrew  Rivet,**  12mo,  trans-* 
tated  and  published  by  Nehemiab  Coxe,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears chat  Dr.  Rivet  was  not  more  a  man  of  great  learning 
tfian  of  greAt  piety.  * 

'  RIVET  D£  LA  ORANOB  (Anthomy),  of  the  same  fomity 
t$  the  preceding,  btit  descended  from  a  catholic  branchy 
was  born  October  30,  1683,  at  Confolens,  a  small  town  in 
Pciictierb.  He  studied  philosophy  under  the  Jacobins  at 
Poictiiefs,  but  an  escape  from  very  imminent  danger  de- 
termined him  to  put  on  the  Benedictine  habit,  which  he 
Accordingly  did  at  Marmoutier  in  1704)  and  took  his  vowa 
there  in  1705.  In  1716  he  was  transferred  to  the  monas« 
tery  of  St  Cyprian,  and  summoned  to  Paris  the  year  fol- 
lowing, to  assist  some  other  monks  in  compiling  a  histoty 
of  iilAstrious  men  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  but  this  pl^o* 
p^t  fitiling,  Rivet  turned  his  thoughts  entirely  to  the  li- 
terary history  of  France^  which  be  bad  before  formei  t 
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design  of  writing,  and  which  employed  the  rest  of  his  life; 
He  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  three  of  his  brethren,  Joseph 
Duclou,  Maurice  Poncet,  and  John  Colomb,  who  were  al( 
his  particular  friends,  good  critics,  and  accurate  and  indus* 
trious  writers.  In  172S  Rivet  published  at  Amsterdam 
*'  Le  Necrologe  de  Port  Royal  des  Champs,''  a  work  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  and  added  to  it  a  long  historical 
preface.  This  publication,  joined  to. his  warm  oppositiQa 
to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  from  which  he  had  appealed,  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  the  abbey  of  St  Viocent  at  Maosi  the 
same  year,  where  he  laboured  assiduously  during  more 
than  thirty  years  to  complete  his  ^^  Literary  History  of 
France."  He  published  the  first  volume  in  1733,  4to^  and 
was  finishing  the  ninth,  which  ^contains  the  first  years  of  the 
12th  century,  when  he  died,  February  7,  1749,  in  bis 
sixty-sixth  year,  worn  out  with  intense  application,  aus* 
terities,  and  the  strict  and  rigorous  observatiou  of  his  rule, 
from  which  he  never  departed.  His  history  Wjas  afterwards 
extended  to  12  volumes,  to  which  Clemencet  added  a  13th, 
It  is  a  very  useful  work,  but  the  French  literati  have  never 
thought  of  completing  it* 

RIVIERE,  f»r  JIIVERIUS  (Lazarus),  an  eminent  French 
physician,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1589.  He  studied 
in  the  university  of  his  native  place,  but  having  failed -in 
his  examinations  for  his  degree,  he  was  impelled  to  redouble 
his  exertions,  and  iu  1611  was  admitted  to  the  degree  ^ 
doctor  with  great  credit  Tn  1622  he  was  appointed  to  tb^ 
professorship  of  medicine  in  the  university,  an  office  whiph 
he  continued  to  fill  with  great  honour  until  bis  death  iQ 
1655.  Riverius  published  **  The  Institutes  of  Medicine,'* 
in  five  books^  in  Latin,  which  went  through  many  editions  g 
but  the  work  which  has  gained  him. most  reputation^  is& 
course  of  medicine,  entitled  "  Praxis  Medica,*'  qf  which 
.editions  were  long  multiplied  in  France,  Holland,  and 
JEngland.  It  treats  of  most  of  the.  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  object,  in  seventeen  books,  in  a  clear  style  i  but 
in  many  places  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  copiously  from 
fiennertus.  He  published  also  a  work  entitled  *.^  Obserya* 
tiones  Medicss  et  Curatioues  insignes,^*  which  has  been 
frequent^  reprinted,  and  is  not  now  without  its  va)oe» 
These  works  have  been  collected  and  published  together^ 
foder  the  title  9f  ^  Opera  Medica  Universa^*'  Geneva| 
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.17S7,  and  Leyden,  17S8y  fol,  Eloy  obsenres,  that  a  friar, 
Bemardin  Cfaristin,  wbohad  been  a  pnpii  of  Riverius/com- 
pxYtd  some  secrets  of  chemistry,  which  he  published  with' 
the  name  of  Riverius ;  and  although  it  has  been  clelirly 
proved  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  these  papers,  yet  they 
liavebeen  frequently  printed  in  the  collections  of  his  works, 
and  separately,  under  the  title  of  *^  Arcana  Riverii.'^  ^ 

RIVINU8  (Augustus  Quirinus),  an  eminent  botanist 
and  physician,  was  the  son  of  a  learned  physician  and  cri« 
tic,  Andrew  Bachroann,  whose  name  in  Latin  becaole  Rivi* 
nus.  He  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1652.  After  a  successful 
coarse  of  study  he  became  professor  of  physiology  and 
botany  in  his  native  university.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
various  learned  societies,  and  died  in  1723,  aged  seventy- 
<toe. 

The  botanical  system  of  Rivinus  is  founded  on  the  most- 
elegant  and  attractive,  if  not  the  most  solid  and  important, ' 
parts  of  plants.  His  classes  are  marked  by  the  number,  the 
regularity,  or  irregularity,  of  the  petals.  He  eould  not 
proceed  far  in  this  path  without  perceiving  that  he  made 
most  unnatural,  and,  as  Haller  justly  terms  them,  para- 
doxical, combinations.  He  therefore  asserted,  and  doubt- 
less believed,  the  inutility  and  impracticability  of  a  really 
natural  classifipation.  This  principle  brought  him  to  one 
right  conclusion,  which  even  the  philosophical  Ray  did  not 
attain,  or  was  afraid  to  admUy  that  the  old  primary  distri- 
bution of  vegetables  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  is  un*- 
•cientific  and  erroneous. 

Rivinus  published,  at  bis  own  ezpence,  in  1690,  his 
splendid  illustration  of  the  first  class  of  his  system,  com- 
prising such  plants  as  have  a  monopetalous  irregular  Bower. 
Tbis  part  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  plates  ; 
but  the  catalogue  of  species  is  imperfect.  A  learned  **  In- 
troductio  generalis  in  rem  herbariam*'  is  (Prefixed ;  and  this 
introductory  part  was,  at  different  times,  republished  in  a 
smaller  form.  The  second  part  of  this  sumptuous  work 
came  forth  in  1691,  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
6ne  plates,  of  plants  with  four  irregular  petals ;  into  which 
eiass,  by  means  of  some  contrivance,  and  many  grains  of 
allowance,  are  admitted  all  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  the 
cruciform  genus  Iberis,  the  Euphorbia,  and  a  few  things 
besides.     In  1699  the  third  part,^  containing  flowers  wkh 
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fii^e  inr^rular  petfils,  wad  gtvein  to  the  world.  'Even  moM 
liberty  is  taken  in  the  assemblage  of  genera  here  than  itt 
the  former  class.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  plates*  A  fourth  part,  the  bezapetatsB  irregnlaresi 
consisting  of  the  Orchideae,  was  finished,  but  not  publiafaedy 
before  the  author's  death  ;  nor  indeed  have  any  more  tbAa 
a  very  few  copies  of  this  ever  got  abroad  into  the  world,  so 
that  it  constitutea  one  pf  the  greatest  blbliotbecal  rarittea. 
With  respect  to  utility  pr  beituty,  those  who  are.possessed 
of  the  transcendaot  engraviags  of  this  favourite  tribe  iti 
Haller^s  History  of  Swiss  Plants^  may  dispense  with  the 
figures  of  (tivinus.  The  author  bad  prepared  several  sup^ 
plementary  plates  to  his  work,  which  fiever  came  forth, 
and  of  which  perhaps  the  only  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
air  Joseph  Banks's  fine  copy  of  the  whole  work,  except  two 
duplicate  plates  presented  by  die  learned  bJarooet  to  the 
president  of  the  I^innsao  society*  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  :the^  ccpy  ia  question  belooged  to  the  authof 
himself,  or  too  his  son,,  as  may  be  gathered  from  its  raaniw 
acript  addi^Qs  and  corrections.  A  complete  copy,  of  even' 
the  tfarep  ^rst  parjts  of  Ri vinus's  book  is,  indeed,  diffieute 
to  be  met  jviths  for  several  of  the  plates  having  firom  uacio 
to  time  loeceived  Additions  of  seed-vessels,  or  of  entire 
j^ants;  {the  earliet  impressions  of  such  plates  are  conse* 
quently  imperfect.  The  best  copies  are  uequired,  by  fos^ 
tidious  9ollectors,'  to  have  every  plate  with  and  without  the 
addition9. 

As  a  medical  writer,  Rtvinus  has  the  merit  of  fiMthful 
observation  4nd  description,  in  his  tresitis^ ''  de  Peate  Lip- 
siensi,**  published  in  16H0.  He  wrote  also  on  dyspepsia,i 
on  inteonittent  fevers,,  and  various  other  anbjects.  He  did 
not  acrujile.  to  attack  whatever  practice  or  opinion  he  found 
established  on  the  baaia  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  In 
this  respect  his  ^*  Censuia.  M edicamentprom  oiicinalium^ 
ranks  very  high.  ,His  commendable  aim,  in  this  work,  wM 
to  clear  the  materia  medica  of  its  various  disgraceful  iocum-* 
brances ;  so  many  of  which  originated  in  error,  imposilion^ 
or  superstition,  His  atteimpts  have  been  followed  up  hy> 
various  men  of  ability  and  authority ;  and  it  is  to  the  united 
labour  and  good  sense  of  such  that  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  purified  an4  improved  state  qf  our  modern  pbar-' 
macopcias. 

Though  not  a  great  practical  anatomist,  or  dissector^  Ri- , 
^nus  is  said  to  have  discovered  e  new  salivary  duct.    H^ 
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Mb:»iian)' John  Auavsrvs  Rivious,  who  Buoceeded  hiflu  at 
profeHor,  and  ooder  whose  presidency  was  published  a 
disfl^itatioo^  ia  17123^  on  <<  Medicinal  Earths.**  This  gen*, 
tleman  died  in  1725^  aged  thirty-three^  having  survived 
)iis  father  boA  two  years.  His  preiaatare  death  seeins  to 
bafe  pieveoted  the  poblication  of  the  fourth  part  of  im 
iatber*s  great  botanical  work>  at  least  for  souse  time. 
Haller  says,  Ludwig  afterwards  edited  the  plates  of  tiim 
Orohideie^  .without  any  lett^r-^press ;  but  this  poblicatioo 
has  never  epme  under  our  inspection.  * 

RIZZIO,  or  RICCI  (David),  a  musician  of  the  six* 
teentb  centucy,  whose  misconduct  or  misfortunes  have  ob« 
taiaed  him  it  place  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  was  born  at 
Tuao,  but  brought  up  in  France.     His  father  was  e  mui- 
siciaii.anddancii^*inaster,'and  the  sou  probably  possessed 
liioso  talents  which  served  to  amuse  »  courtly  circle.    He 
appears  to  have  come  to  Scotland  about  156.4^  when,  ao- 
oording  to  most  accounts^  he  was*  neither  young  nor  hand^ 
sonoje*    The  eouot  de  Merezao  brought .  him  hither  in  his 
suite,  as  ambassador  from  Savoy  to  the  court  of  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  Mary.    Sir  James  Melvil,  in  his  **  Memoirs,*' 
tells  us  that  '^  the  queen  bad  three  valets  of  her  chamber 
who  sttug  in  three  parts,-  and  wanted .  a  base  to  sing  the 
fourth  part;  therefore,  telling  her  majesty  of  this.maoi 
Bizsio^  as  que  fit  to  ma|ie  the  fourth  in  concert,  h^  was 
drawn  in  sometimes  to  sing  with  the  rest'*    He  quickly^ 
however,  crept  into  the  queen's  favour ;  and  her.Frencb 
secretary  happening  at  thai:  time  to  return  to  his  own  ceoU'* 
try,  Aissio  was  preferred  by  her  majesty  to  that  office. 
He  began  to  make  a  figure  at  court,  and  to  appear. as  a 
man  of  weight  and  consequence.     Nor  was  he  careful  to 
abate  that  envy  which  always  attends  sueh  an  extraordinary 
and  rapid  change  of  iortune.  ^*Oa  th^  contrary,  he  seems 
to  hayeidone^every  thing  to  increaseit ;. yet  it  was  not  his 
esorbitaiit  power  alone  whiph  exasperated  the  Scots,;  they 
considered  bim  as  a  dangerous  eneniy  to  the  prot^8tl^lt  re- 
ligion, and  believed  that  he  held  for ,  this  pui)>ose  a  con- 
stant correspoodence.  with  the  court  of  Rome.     His  pre* 
fiaience,  however,  was  very  short-lived  ^  for,  in  lji66,  cer^ 
taia  i|obles,  with  lord  Darnly  at  their  head,  conspired 
agaieat  him^  and  dispatched  him  in  the  queen's  preseoce 

1  From  the  accoant  drawn  ap  by  the  president  of  the  Linns tn  sooJety  for 
Rectus  Cyclopsdin.  .  ^ 
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yffiih  fifty^six  wounds.  The  consequences  of  this  maimer 
to  the  queen  and  to  the  nation  are  ampty  detailed- in  Scotch 
history,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  a  very  fertile  con« 
troversy. 

A«  a  musician,  Rizzio*s  instrument  was  the  lute, 
was  at  that  time  the  general  ftivourite  ail  over  Europe  i  anfl 
an  opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  he  was '  the  great  im» 
prover  of  Scotch  music,  and  thdt  he  composed  most  of  the 
Scotch  tones  which  have  been  heer/dl  with  so  much  pleasure 
for  two  centuries  past,  and  are  in  their  style  to  be  distin^ 
euished  from  all  other  national  airs.  This  matter,  however, 
has  been  investigated  both  by  sir  John  Hawkins,  from  re* 
cords,  and  by  Dr.  Burney,  from  personal  inquiry  at  Turin ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  opinion  has  no  foundation.  Some 
part  of  Dr.  Burney*s  sentiments  on  the  subject  we^  have 
already  given  in  our  account  of  king  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
It  does  not^  in  fact,  appear  that  Rizsio  was  a  composer  at 
all;  and  his  stay  in  this  country  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  the  variety  of  business  iu  which  he  ims,  fatally  for 
himself  and  his  royal  mistress,  engaged,  could  have  lefk 
him  little  leisure  for  study,  or  for  undertaking  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  national  music.  ^ 

ROBERTS  (Barrb'Charles))  an  ingenious  young  writer 
and  medallist,  the  third  child  and  second  son  of  Edward 
Roberts,  esq.  deputy-clerk  of  the  pells  of  the  exchequer^ 
wa,s  born  March  IS,  1789,  in  St  Scephen^s  court.  West* 
minster.  His  fraftie  and  constitution  were  delicate,  which 
probably  created  an  aversion  to  the  usual  exercises  of 
youth,  and  his  early  pursuits  evinced  vivacity  without  le- 
vity. They  were  of  a  nature  to  exencise,  but  not  to  weary 
the  facuhies ;  and,  springing  from  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
afforded  to  him  a  perpetual  variety  of  objects.  The  first  ru- 
diments of  education,  as  far  as  it  related  to  habiu,  he  ac- 
quired himself,' or  perhaps  he  imbibed  them  from  the  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed.  In  his  fsther^s  house  at 
Ealing,  the  welUord^r^d  ceconomy  of  time  which  prevails 
in  a  regular  family,  -  taught  him  to  appreciate  and  to 
profit  by  the  means  of  tranquillity  thus  placed  within  his 
reach.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  Uie  extent  of  the 
grounds,  which  allowed  him  as  much  exercise  aa  he  wished 
for,  contributed  to  the  health  of  his  body  i  and  he  had  the* 
lldvantage  of  a  well-^hosen  collection  of  books,  which 

A  3aniey  and  Havkini't  Hist«  of  Moiic, 
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fflforded  htm  the  opportunity  of  indulging  bis  taste  for 
leftdifig. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  his  life  be  seemed  to  bc^  fully 
impressed  with  the  importance  and  value  of  time,  no  m(^- 
n^t  of  which  he  suffered  to  be  unemployed;    Whatever 
was  curious  in  literature  attracted  bis  attention,  but  sub- 
jects of  antiquity  were  those  which  he  most  delighted  to 
investigate.    In  these  his  patience  and  perseverance  were 
¥ery  remarkable ;  and  though  be  read  with  eagerness  and 
rapidity,  be  never  neglected  to  note  down  particular  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  mark  for  subsequent  reference  such  things 
as  he  could  not  at  once  completely  embrace.    To  a  natural 
quickness  of  observation  was  added  a  retentive  memory]^ 
and  tbe\zercise  of'  these  was  matured  into  an  habit  of  at- 
tention and  arrangement. — Fortunately  for  Barr&  these  eh<* 
dowments  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  him  who  was  most 
interested  by  affection  and  consanguinity  in  bis  welfare. 
His  father  early  discovered  and  cultivated  them.    Barr^ 
when  at  home,  was  his  constant  companion,  and,  soon  after 
the  years  of  infancy  were  passed,  became  his  most  intimate 
friend.     Indeed  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  greater' de» 
gree  of  confidence  between  two  persons,  even  of  similar 
ages,  than  that  which  existed  between  this  youth  and  his 
parent ;  and  so  well  was  it  supported  and  understood,  that 
Barri  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  relative  situation, 
nor  transgressed  the  limits  of  respect  which  filial  love,  even 
bad  there  been  no  other  motive,  would  have  taught  him  to 
observe.    The  clearness  of  his  perceptions,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  understanding,  secured  him  from  any  over- 
rated idea  of  his  own  talents,  and  rather  added  than  de- 
tracted from  the  docility  of  his  disposition  :  a  docility  not 
in  him  the  result  of  feebleness,  or  indolence,  nor  tending 
to  the  obliteration  of  his  natural  character,  but  derived 
from  a  comparison   of  his  own    inexperience  with    the 
matured  judgment  of  advanced  life,  and  a  just  estimate  and 
conviction  of  his  father's  love.    Barr^,  in  this  free  and  con<» 
fidential  intercourse,  imbibed  ail  the  advantages  which  a 
system  of  perfect  intimacy  with  one  so  much  his  superior  in 
age  and  worldly  experience  could  produce,  divested  as  it^ 
was,  by  the  discriminating  hand  of  a  parent,  of  all  the  evils 
which  attend  on  the  formation  of  an  artificial  character.     It 
would  have  been  of  the  highest  gratification  to  his  father  to 
have  retained  constantly  under  his  own  eye  a  son  so  much 
the  object  of  his  care  and  affection,*  and  who  seemed  to 
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court  a(l  the.  instruction  which  could  be  beftoiff |i  on  1^^ 
but  as  this  would  ha^e  demanded  leisure,  and  quaUficatioop 
which  lall  to  the  lot  of  but. few  porsonsj  Barre  was  sent  in 
May  1797,  to  Dr.  Home's  school  ajt  Chiswick,  and  in  Juiif 
J  7.99,  was  plaoed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev*  WiUiaiQ 
Goodenough,  at  Ealing,  between  whose  family  and  that  of 
bis  pupil  (I  long  intimacy  and  friendship  had  sqbsisted* 
Here  be  remained  six  years,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  tbe  classics,  and  some  share  of  mathematics, 
history,  and  antiquities,  the  study  of  which  last  had  bee9 
previously  Camiliar  to  bim  while  enjoying  his  father's  library 
at  heme. 

It  was  during  tbe  -same  tipie  that  he  farmed  his  fine  ool<« 
lection  of  coins,  which  is  now  in  the  British  museum,-  I)|tv« 
ing  been  purcbssed  by  the  trustees  with  consent  of  p^MtV 
liameut.     This  collection  was  begun  to  be  formed  wb#a 
Barre  was*  very  young.     He  accidentally  saw  a  few  Romaii 
coins  in ,  his  father's  possession,  which  be  presently  ,got 
tnintfferiied  to  his  own.     They  were  boarded  by  him  with 
infantine  care,  and  esteemed  by  him  as  invaluable  property* 
Th&  occasionat  presents  of  friends,  and  such  specimens  a* 
a  child's  pocket-money  could  procure,  soon  increased  the 
stor^,  which  he  would  display  and  comment  upon  with  the 
air  and  importance  of  a  connoisseur.    As  he  advanced  in 
age,  however,  be  perceived  that  to  form  a  complete  and 
universal  collection  of  coins  was  an  object  only  in  the  power 
of  ijidividuals  possessed  of  larger  means  than  be  could  ev^ 
exjpect  IX)  enjoy.     He  therefore  relinquished  it  in  this  cha<^ 
racter,  and  confined  his  attention  only  to  those  conneote4 
witih  .his  own  country.     His  father  encouraged  the  pursuit, 
as  he  followed  it  in  tbe  light  of  a  science,  whiqh  illustrated 
an'd  confirmed  bim  in  bis  historical  studies ;  and  his  name 
as  SI  collector  soon  became  known  among  the  dealers,  who 
did  not  fail  to  bring  him  whatever  could  be  discovered  mei^ 
rai'e  and  curious  in  their  line  of  sf^rch. 

On  the  llth  of  October,  1  ^5,  he  was  entered  as  a  ^^ouin 
Qioiier  of  Christ  Cl^rch  at  Oxford,  in  which  house  he  bor 
c«m^  a  student  at  the  Christmas  following,  by  the  presenta-^ 
lion  of  Dr.  Hay,  obtained  at  the  request  of  lord  Visoounli 
Sidmouth*  As  .be  never  had  been  separated  from  his  fa-> 
mily  till  this  period^  for  n  week  together,  tbe  distaB.ee 
betireen  ,£i^liag  and  Oxford  appeared  to  him  a  very  copn^ 
derable.one,  and  a  plan  of  correspondence ^wasimsiediately 
eiMyUinbed.    Hi»  eailie^t  letters  cQDt^iu.  a  picture:  of  liift 
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imdir  ibe  infiuenee  of  new  iofMresBiDOfli  and  new 
habits,  while  they  .display  his  cotulnct  as  uoiformly  correct 
and  pimise-worthy ;  and  be  taok  his  first  degtee  in  Nov. 
1808,  with  great  approbation.  Before  this  time  be  had 
heen  a  frequent  oorrespoadent  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine en  the  subject  of  coins^  and  that  not  superficially,  but 
with  &  degree  of  knowliedge  which  would  have  been  cre^ 
ditahle  to  a  veteran  collector.  He  was  also  invited  to  con- 
tribnte  to  one  of  tho^e  literary -journals  in  which  personal 
attack  is  more,  an  object  than  sound  crittcisua  ;  but^  -we  are 
t^t  sorrylto  find  Abat  he  made  little  progress  in  an  employ* 
piem!  so  ttjDStti^abie  to  an  ingenuous  mind. 

The  careeri  however,  of  this  amiable  young  man  was 
destined  to  be. short.  During  his  residence  in  the  last  two 
years  at  Oxford,  be  experienced  attacks  which  indicated 
that  all  was  o^  right  about  him ;  but  their  short  duration, 
and  the  ejutreme  repugnance  ihat  he  felt  towards  drawing 
attention  to .  himself  on  such  accoupts,  which  made  hiih 
perhaps  ^oQoeal  their  e^ctent,  presented  the  alarm  which 
Otherwise  bis,  friends,  and  famify  would 'have  entertained; 
In  the  autumn  of  1807  he  was  seized  with  a  hsemorrbkge  at 
the  nose,  and  not  long  afterwards  with  frequent  fits  of  gid- 
diness. The  iexcitement  which  he  underwent  in  1608,  while 
qualifying  himself  to  take  his  degree,  rendered  him  mill 
more  obnoxious  to  .these  baneful  influences.  Under  the 
constant  agitation  of  bis  mind,  the  deterioration  in  his  health 
became  visible  by  caprice  of  appetite,  and  increased  ner- 
Tous  irritability.  Ip  tbe  summer  of  that  year  he  was  seized 
with  a  cough,  wbich^  though  neither  violent  nor  frequent, 
never  left  him  afterwards.  His  illness,  however,  made  no 
rapid  advances;  and  when  he  returned  home  after  his  ex* 
aminatioo^  he  continued  to  mix  in  the  society  of  his  friends 
as  usual.  .In  a  visit  to  London  in  the  cold  and  unhealthy 
spring  of  1809,  his  disposition  to  malady  was  increased  by 
aceidental  causes,  too  minute  to  arrest  his  attention  ;  and 
unfortunately  also  at  this  period  he  was  summoned  to  Ox- 
ford by  intelligence  :of  the  fire  at  Christ  Church,  by  which 
Jiiff  rooms  were  damaged, .  and  his  books  endangered.  The 
season,  and  the  business  be  went  upbn,  were  peculiarly 
uufavourabie  to  an  invalid ;  he  was  necessarily  involved  in 
ft  good. deal  of  bodily  agitation,  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
secure  his.  property,  and  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  time  when 
Tepose  and  seclusion  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him. 
As  the  surnmer  advanced,  his  disorder  did  not  abate,  though 
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the  symptoms  of  it  were  too  equivocal  to  enable  his  medi* 
cal  attendants  to  give  it  a  decided  name. 

He  \Ya&-prevaiied  upon,  with  some  entreaty^  to  make  a 
journey  early  in  July  to  Southampton,  in  the  company  of 
a  near  relation,  with  whom  he  had  ever  lived  on  teraps  of 
affectionate  intimacy,  and  who  rejoiced  in  oflering  him 
such  attentions  as  he  would  accept.  On  his  return  to 
EaltDg  at  the  end  of  September,  the  symptoms  of'  his  dis-* 
order  bad  not  increased  in  violence;  but.the  effect  of  its 
secret  ravages  upon  him  were  but  too  visible.  During  the 
whole  progress  of  his  ailment,  his  mind  remained  unaltered 
in  i^  inclinations  and  desires.  The  thirst  for  knowledge 
continued,  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  corporealsystem 
opposed  physical  obstacles  to  its  gratification  :  he  bore  up 
with  cheerfulness  and  courage  against  evidences  of  that 
which  certainly  he  himself  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  and 
lamented  only  the  languor  of  nervous  debility  which  ren* 
dered  him  unable  to  pursue  his  favourite  and -wonted  oc- 
cupations. He  died  Jan.  I,  1810,  and  was  buried  on  the 
8th  in  Ealing  church,  wherci  on  a  tablet  of  white  marble, 
is  an  elegant  Latin  inscription  from  the  pen  of  his  early 
tutor  and  friend,  the  rev.  Mr.  Goodenougb.  In  1814,  a  vo- 
lume, in  4to,  of  his  "  Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,'' 
was-  published  with  an  elegant  and  affectionate  memoir  of 
his  life,  written  by  his  cousin  Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford, 
esq. ' 

ROBERTS  (Francis),  a  puritan  divine,  the  son  of 
Henry  Roberts  of  Aslake,  in  Yorkshire,  was  born  there  or 
in  that  county  in  1 609,  and  entered  a  student  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  in  1625.  In  1632  he  completed  his  de- 
grees in  arts,  and  was  ordained.  Where  he  first  officiated 
does  not  appear ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
be  went  to  London,  took  the  covenant,  and  was  appointed 
minister  of  St.  Augustine^  Watling-street,  in  room  of 
Ephraim  Udal,  ejected  for  his  loyalty.  In  1649  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrington  in  Somersetshire  by 
bis  patron  Arthur  lord  Capel,  son  of  the  beheaded  lord 
Capel.  While  on  this  living  be  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  *^  ejectment  of  those**  who  were 
called  'ignorant  and  insufficient  ministers  and  schooU 
roasters.'*  At  the  restoration,  however,  he  conformed; 
lired  out,  as  many  others  were,  by  the  distractions  of  the 

• 
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contending  parties,  and  disappointed  in  every  hope  which 
the  encouragerspf  rebel  lion  had  held  forth.  It  does  not 
Appear  whether  he  had  any  additional  preferment,  except 
that  of  chaplain  to  his  patron  lord  Capel  when  he  became 
earl  of  Essex;  and  when  that  nobleman  was  lord- lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  1672,  it  is  supposed  he  procured  him  the  de- 
gree of  .D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Dublin*  He  died  at 
Wriixgton  about  the  end  of  1675,  and  most  probably  waa 
interred  in  that  church.  He  published  some  single  ser* 
iDohs :  ^  The  Believer^s  evidence  for  Eternal  Life,"  tac^ 
J649,  1655,  8vo,  and  the  '^Communicant  instructed,** 
1651^  8fo,  often  reprinted;  but  his  principal  work  is  en« 
titled  <<  Clavis  Bibiiorum,  the  Key  of  the  Bible,"  in« 
eluding  the  order,  names^  times,  penmen,  occasion,  scope^ 
and  principal  matter  of  the  Old  and  .New  Testament.  Thia 
was  first' printed  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  1649,  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  and  afterwards  in  4to;  and  the  fourth  edition,  1675'^ 
-in  folio.  Wood  mentions  another  work,  "  Mysterium  & 
Medulla  Bibiiorum,  or  the  Mystery  and  Marrow  of  the 
Bible,"  1<657,  2  vols.  fol.  as  he  says,  but. this  is  doubtful; 
and  "  The  True  way  to  the  Tree  of  Life,"  1673,  8vo.' 

ROBERTSON  (Joseph),  a  learned  English  divine  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  descended  from  a  reputable 
family,  which  from  time  immeunorial  possessed  a  consider* 
able  estate  at  liuttar,  in  the  parish  of  Appleby,  in  West* 
moreland.  His  father  was. an  eminent  maltster.;  and  hitf 
mother,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Stevenson,  of 
Knipe,  in  the  same  county,  cousin  to  Edmund  Gibson^ 
Jbishop  of  London.  He  was  born  at.  this  latter  place,  Aa« 
gust  28,  1726;  but  his  father  soon  afterwards  removing  to 
Ruuer,  he  was  sent,  at  a  proper  age,  to  the  free-schocJ  at 
Appleby,  where  he  received  the  rudjments  of  classical 
learning  under  Mr.  Richard  Yates,  a  man  of  eminent  abili* 
ties,  and  distinguished  character  in  his  profession.  From 
thence,  in  1746,  he  went  to  Queen's  college,  Oxford^ 
where  he  took'  his  degrees  in  arts,  with  ponsiderable  repu* 
tation  for  his  ingeixuity  and  learning.  On  his  receiving 
orders  he  was,  for  some  time,  curate  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
fiykes,  at  Rayleigh  in  Essex,  and  in  1758  he  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Herriard  in  Hampshire;  in  1770,  to. the 
rectory  of  Sutton  in  Essex;  and  in  1779,  to  the  vicaragQ 
of  Honicastle  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  he  was  presented 
by  his  relation,  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  bisbop  of  Carlisle. 
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.  In  1761  be  pnbKfthed  a  sermon,  entitled  '^  The  tubrer* 
siea  of  ancient  Kiogdom»  considered/',  preached  at  St^ 
John's,  Westminster,  Feb.  13,  the  day  appointed  for  m 
funeral  fast*-  Id  1772,  be  revised  and  corrected  for  the 
pres^  Dr.  dregory  Sharpens  posthtunous  sermons ;  and  the 
•ameyest  completed  a  new  edition  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
Discounes  on  Go?ernment,  with  'bistoricai  notes,  in  one 
iroiuoie  quarto,  at  the  persuasion  of  Thomas  Hollis,  esq. 
#ho  highly  approi^  bis  perfora)aoce« 

Iq  1775  a  remarkable  incident  happened^  which  excited 
tbe  puMie  attention*  A  Miss  Butterfield  was  accused  of 
poisoning  Mr.  Wm.  Scawen,  of  Woodcote  lodge  in  SurN^. 
Mr.  Robertson  thought  her  very  crneUy  treated,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  her  defence.  On  this  occasion,  he  pub^ 
Ushed  *a  letter  to  Mr.  Sanxay,  a  surgeon,  on  whose  testi*- 
aiony  Miss  Butterfield  had  been  committed  to  prison ;  in 
which  he  very  severely^  animadverts  on.  the  conduct,  and 
evidence  of  that  ^ntleman.  After  she  biad  been  honour- 
ably acquitted  at  the  assizes  at  Croydon,  he  published  la 
second  pamphlet,  containing  '^  Observations  on  the  case 
of  Miss  Butterfield,"  shewing  the  hardships  she  had  sub« 
tained^  and*  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  her  right  in  a 
court  of  jostice :  that  is,  her  claim  to  a  considerable 
legacy,  which  Mr.  Scawen  had  bequeathed  her  by  a  wiU-^ 
executed  with  great  foroiaKty,  two  or  three  years  before 
bis  death.  The  cause  vras  accordingly  tried  in  Doctors^ 
Gommons*  But,  though  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  this 
unfortunate  young  woman  had  been  unjustly  accused,  and 
tbet  Mt.  Scawen  bad  been  induced,  by  false  suggestions^ 
tn  sign  another  testampentary  »paper,  in  which  her  name 
was  not  mentioned,  yet  no  redress  could  be  obtained,  as 
^e  judge  observed^  ^  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  couit 
to  determine  the  cause^  according  to  what  the  testator  had 
lionet;  not  according  to  what  be  imgkt  to  have  done.'' 

Mr.  R.  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  a  useful  trac^ 
published  in  1781,  <«  On  Culinary  Poisons;"  In  1782,  he 
published  an  eiegant  little  volume  for  the  improvement*  of 
young  people  in  reading,  entitled  **  An  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  Polite  Literature."  This  performance  was 
mentioned  as  the ^r^f  volume  of  an  intended  series  on  the 
same  subject ;  but  the  second  never  appeared,  owing,  as  it 
is  supposed,  to  part  of  it  having  been  reprinted  in  a  traet^ 
foe  the  1)90  of  Sunday-schoola^  without  his  consent,  by 
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ftr^iiditecon  Paley  *,  In  the  same  year  be?  r^risek)  and  pub* 
Ibhed  a  medical  work  of  his  friend  sir  Clifton  Winhring<^ 
ham«  <<  De  Mbrbis  quibusdam  Commentariiy^'  ill  one  vol; 
6vo ;  to  which  a  second  volume  was  afterwards  added  in 
17dl. 

In  1785  he  published  an  <*  Essfty  on  Punctuation,**  ill 
12mo.  In- this  treatise  he  has  illastrated  a  dry  and  unpro<^ 
mising  subject,  with  a  variety  of  elegant  andenterfcaining 
examples;  a  fourth  edition  of  this  essay  was  printed  in 
if  96.  In  1788  appeared  <<  The' Parian  Cht^nicle,  or  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Arundelian  Matbles^  with  a  liisseruttion 
bonc(drning  its  authenticity.*'  The  tendency  of  this  work 
is  to  shew,  that  the  authenticity  of  this  famoo»  inscription 
is  extremely  questionable;  but  although  we  may  praise  th^ 
ingenuity,  acuteneas,  and  learning,  of  the  author,  we  mvf 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  he  has  fully  eatablbhed  bis 
point. 

Iq  )795.  he  published  a  translation  of  Telemachus,  witIL 
notes,  and  the  life  of  Fenelon,  in  two  vcdumes'  12mos 
which  bears  the  marks  of  his  usual  ^leganbe,  taste,  and 
learning.  By  a  note  to  the  dissertation  on  the  Parian 
Chronicle  it  appears,  that  he  was  x;oAcerned  in  writing  tho 
Critical  Review  "  for  twenty-one  years,  from  Angflst  1764^ 
to  September  1785,  inclusive.  During  this  period  he  wa^ 
the  author  of  above  2620  articli^,  on  theological,  cla!ssical, 
poetical,  and  miscellaneous  publications.** 

In  1797,  Mr.  Robertson  pnblished  ^*  Obsetvations  on  the 
^t  for  augmenting  the  Salaries  of  Curates,  iti  fbur  Letters 
to-  a  Friend/*  8vo,  written  in  consequience  of  what  th^ 
author  thought  a  disproportionate  and  oppressive  enforce^ 
ment  of  the  curates*  .act  In  1798  he  published  *^  Ant 
Essay'on  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies,  addressed  to  a 
person  of  distinction,*'  8vo;  and  the  next  yeaf,  ^'An  Essay 
on  the  Nature  of  the  English  Verse,  with  Directions  fot 
reading  Poetry,*'  12mo. 

Mr.  Robertson  married  in  1758,  Miss  Raikes,  the  daugh-* 
ter  of  Mr.  Timothy  Raikes,  apothecary,  in  Lonrdon,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  who  died  in  their  infancy.  * 

Mt  Robertson's  health  had  been  considerably  impaired^ 
owing  to  some  fits  of  apoplexy  which  atucked  him  about 
1799.    During  1801  he  seemed  to  have,  in  some  measure^ 

*  dei  a  cohtrofcny,  nor*  •ogry  Utaa  waf  wtcciiaryfOft  tbi«  t«bjecti  io  Qtmt 
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recovered;  bat  on  Jan.  18,  1802,  he  was  seized  with  it 
Tiolent  effusion  of  blood,  which  occasioned  his  death,  oil 
the  very  next  day,  in  the  seventy -seventh  year  of  bis  age. 
He  was  tall,  stout,  and  handsome,  of  a  ruddy  complexion^ 
prepossessing  look,  gentle  and  unassuming  manners,  and 
exceedingly  polite  in  conversation :  he  was  an  accomplished 
moral  character  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Without 
violently  condemning  any  of  the  Christian  persuasion,  he 
was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  church  of  England ; 
and  without  indulging  in  any  illiberal  animadversions  po 
foreign  governments,  he  was  duly  sensible  of  the  unrivalled 
advantages  and  the  invaluable  blessings  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. As  to  his  domestic  virtues,  one  of  his  biogra* 
phers  thinks  he  cannot  exhibit  a  more  finished  picture, of 
them  than  by  stating  what  Mrs.  Robertson.told  him,  **  Dur« 
ing  the  forty- four  years  we  have  lived  together,  never,  foi^ 
a  single  night,  did  he  desert  the  domestic  society,  to  seek 
fslsewhere  for  amusement  T' 

The  literary  character  of  Mr.  Robertson  would  rank  high 
among  thoto  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  line,  if  be 
bad  concentrated  his  ideas  in  one  large  and  compact  wor](. 
Taken,  however,  as  it  is,  it  will  unquestionably  exhibit  a 
learned  critic  and  pbilologer,  and  one  of  the  most  accurate 
writers  of  bis  age.  Although  he  was  endowed  with  a  vigo* 
rous  understanding,  anjd  enriched  with  an  uncommonly 
extensive  knowledge,  his  predominant  power  was  memory^ 
and  .his  favourite  study,  civil  and  literary  history.  In  the 
last*  mentioned  branch  he  had,  perhaps,  no  superior ;  and 
perhaps  too,  not  many  among  the  very  jprofessed  biblio- 
graphers could  rival  him  in  the  science  of  books,  author^ 
and  .literary  anecdotes. '    . 

.  ROBERTSON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  grammarian,  was, 
according,  to  Bale,  f'  Eboracensis  urbis  alumnus^**  which 
may  mean  that  he  was  educated  at  York  ;  but  Wood  says^ 
be  was  bom  at  or  near  Wakefield  in  that  county.  He  was 
originally  of  Queen^s  collegCi  Oxford,  but  afterwards  a 
semi-commoni^r  of  Magdalen^  and  succeeded  the  famous 
Johii  Stanbridge  as  master  of  the  school  adjoiniqg  tp  thai 
college.  He  took  his, degree  of  M.  A.  in  1525,  and  waa 
elected  a  fellow *of  Magdalen.  In  1532  he  was  collated  to 
the. prebend  of  Wehon-Westball  in  the  cathedral  of  Lin- 
coln ;  in  the  year  following  to  that  of  Sleford,  and  in  1 534, 

1  From Memoin  writt«B  by  bimieir  io  Nkbobi  Bomyv^  aad  a  Skstcbby 
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to  tbat  6f  GretioD,  in  the  same  ^cburcb.  It  seems  probabli^^ 
but  Wood  does  not  mention  it  as  certain^  tbat  he  took  bU 
degree  of  B.  D.  in  1539^  at  which  time  he  says,  Robertsoti 
was  esteemed  the  ^^jlas  ei  decus  OxonueJ**  aad  was  trea* 
surer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury*  He  held  also  the  arch- 
deacon l-y  of  Leicester  and  vicarage  of  Wakefield^  to  which 
Browne  Willis  adds  the  rectory  of  St.  Laud's,  at  Sherring- 
toD>  Bucks. 

Jrt  1 549  he  was  associated  with  other  divjnes,  ordered  by 
Edward  Vlih's  council  to  form  the  new  liturgy  or  common 
prayer;  and  thus  far,  as  Dodd  remarks,  he  complied  with 
the  reformers ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  advanced 
touch  further.  In  queen  Mary's  reign,  1557,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Durham,  and  refused  a  bishopric.  This 
dignity  he  might  have  retained  when  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne,  or  have  .obtained  an  equivalent}  but  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Nothing  more  is  known 
with  certainty  of  his  history,  unless  that  he  died  about 
1560.  Among  the  records  collected  at  the  end  of  Burnet's 
Hbtory  of  the  Reformation,  are,  of  Robertson's,  <^  Resolu* 
tions  of  some  questions  concerning  the  Sacraments,"  and 
^  Resolutions  of  Questiohs  relating  to  Bishops  and  Priests." 
His  grammatical  tracts,  entided  ^'  Annotationes  in  Lib. 
Gulielmi  Lilii  de  Lat  Nom.  generibus,"  &c.  were  printed 
together  at  Basil,  1532,  4to.  His  reputation  as  a  correct 
grmmmarian  and  successful  teacher  was  very  great.  Strype 
•ays,  that  after  Refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  began 
to  propagate  his  opinions  against  the  reformation,  and  was 
overlooked ;  but  Willis  thinks  he  was  taken  into  custody.^ 

ROBERTSON  (Willum),  a  very  learned  divine,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  Oct  16,  1705.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who  carried  on  the  linen-manufacture  there ; 
and  his  mother,  Diana  Allen,  was  of  a  very  reputable  fa- 
mily in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  married  to  his  father 
in  England*  From  his  childhood  he  was  of  a  very  tender 
and  delicate  constitution,  with  great  weakness  in  his  eyes 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  at  which  period  he  waa 
sent  to  school.  He  had  his  grammar'-eddeation  under  tber 
celebrated  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  who  then  taught  in 
Dublin,  but  was  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  He  went  from  Dr.  Hutcheson  to 
that  university  in  it 22,  where  he  remained  till  i725,  and 
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took  die  degree  of  M.  A.     He  had  for  his  tutor  Mr.  Jbhii 
Lowdon»  professor  of  philosophy;  and  attended  the  lees» 
tores  of  Mr.  Ross^  professor  of  homaoity ;  of  Mr.  Dnnlom 
professor  of  Greek ;  of  Mr.  Morthland,  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages ;  of  Mr.  Simpson,  professor  of  matb^ 
aiatics ;  and  of  Dr.  John  Simpson,  professor  of  divinity. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year,  a  dispute  was  revived,  which 
had  been  often  agitated  before,  between  Mr.  John  Ster- 
ling the  principal,  and  the  students,  about  a  right  to  chnse 
a  rector,  whose  office  and  power  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.    Mn  Robert- 
eon  took  part  with  his  fellow-stndents^  and  was  appointed 
by  them,  together  with  William  Campbell,  esq.  son  ot 
Campbell  of  Mamore,  whose  family  has  since  succeeded 
to  the  estates  and  titles  of  Argyle,  to  wait  upon  the  pnn^ 
eipd  with  a  petition  signed  by  more  than  threescore  ma- 
triculated students,  praying  ^at  he  would,  on  the  1st  day 
of  March,  according  to  the  statutes,  summon  an  univer^ 
sity^meeting  for  the  election  of  a  rector ;  which  petitioa 
he  rejected  with  contempt.     On  this  Mr.  Campbell,  in  hit 
0wn  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  petitioners,  protested 
against  the  principaPs  refusal,  and  all  the  petitioners  went 
to  the  house  of  Hugh  Montgomery-,  esq.  the  unlawful  rec« 
tor,  where  Mr.  Robertson  read  aloud  the  protest  against 
him  and  hb  authority.     Mr.  Robertson,  by  these  proceed* 
ings,  became  the  immediate  and  indeed  the  only  object  oS 
prosecution.    He  was  <:ited  before  the  faculty,  u  e.-  the 
principal  and  the  professors  of  the  university,  of  whom  thtf 
principal  was  sore  of  a  majority,  and,  after  a  trial  wbiob 
lasted  several  days,  had  the  sentence  of  expulsion  pro-^ 
aounced  against  him ;  of  which  sentence  he  demanded  a 
copy,  and  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  hie 
eause,   and  the  propriety  of  his  proceedings,    that  b« 
openly  and  strenuously  a»nowledged  and  adhered  to  what 
he  had  done.     Upon  Uiis,  Mr.  Lowdon,  his  tutor,  and  Mu 
Duniop,  professor  of  Greek,  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Roberti^ 
ion*s  father,  acquainting  him  of  what  had  happened,  and 
assttring  him  that  his  son  had  been  expelled,  not  for  any^ 
crime  or  immorality,  but  for  appearing  very  zealous  in  « 
dispute  about  a  matter  of  right  between  the  principal  ^d 
the  students.    These  letters  Mr.  Robertson  sent  inclosed' 
in  one  from  himself,  relating  his  proceedings  and  sufferinga 
in  the  cause  of  what  he  thought  justice  and  right.     Upon 
this  his  father  desired  him  to  take  every  step  he  might 
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^ink  pibpcnr,' lo  assert  and  malntaiD  bis  own  aod  hm  feIIow»> 
siudentd  ciaiiBs;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Robertson  went  np  to 
LooilorH  aftd  presented  a  memorial  to  John  duke  of  Argyle^ 
fsoQUuning  tbeckims  of  the  students  of  the  uniTersity  of 
GlaagoW)  their  proceedings  in  the  vindication  of  them^ 
•sd  bis  own  particular  sufferings  in  the  cause.  The  duk^ 
«eeeived  him  very  graciously^  but  said,  that^^he  was  little 
iMsquainted  with  things  of  this  sort  ;^*  and  advised  him  ^*  t» 
apply  to  bis  brother  Archibald  earl  of  Hay,  who  was  better 
versed  in  such  matters  than  be.**  He  then  waited  on  lord 
Uay^  who,  upon  reading  the  representation  of  the  casa^ 
said  '<  he  would  consider  of  k.**  And,  upon  consideratioa 
•f  it,  he  was  so  affected,  that  he  applied  to  the  king',  for  a, 
commission  to  visit  the  univetsi^  of  Glasgow,  witb  full 
power  to  examine  into  and  rectify  all  abuses  therein.  la 
the  summer  of  1726,  the  earl  of  Hay  with  the  other  visitors 
repaired  to -Glasgow,  and,  upon  a  full  examination  into 
the  several  injuries  and  abuses  complained  of,  they  re^ 
stored  to  the  students  the  right  of  electing  their  rector} 
recovered  the  right  of  the  university  to  send  two  gentle^ 
laen,  upon  plentiful  exhibitions,  to  Baliol  college  in  Os^. 
ford-;  took  off  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  and  ordered 
that  particularly  to  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  Iha 
osramission ;  annulled  the  election  of  the  rector  who  had 
been  named  by  the  principal ;  and  assembled  the  students^ 
who  tiiimediately  chose  the  master  of  Ross,  son  of  lord 
Ross,  to  be  their  rector,  &c»  These  things  so  affected  Mr* 
Stierling,  that  he  died  soon  after ;  but  the  university  re- 
vived,  and  has  4ince  continued  in  a  mostiloorishing  con^ 
dition. 

.  I^ord  Hay  bad  introduced  Mr.  Robertson  to  bishop 
Hoadiy,  «riio  mentioned  him  to  archbishop  Wake,  and  ha 
was  entertained  with  much  civility  by  those  great  prelates. 
As  be  was  then  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  orders,  he 
employed  his  time  in  London  in  visiting  the  public  librat^ 
ries,  attending  lectures,  and  improving  himself  as  oppor« 
sanities  offered^  He  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  ta 
lord*chaneellor  Kin^^,  by  a  very  kind  letter  from  Dn  Hort^ 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  vras  often  with  his  lordship,  la 
1797  Dr.  John  Ho^dly,  brother  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  nominated  to  the  united  bishoprics  of  Fern^  and  Leigh^ 
lin  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Robertson  was  introduced  to  him  by  hia 
bfetfaer ;  and,  from  a  love  of  the  fuUale  soltimj  was  desirous 
lb  go  thither  with  hiio»    Mr.  Robertson  then  informed  the 
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archbishop  of  Catiterburf  of  bis  destgfi ;  and  bis  Orece 
gave  bim  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Dr.  Ooodwini 
archbishop  of  Casbel,  who  received  him  in  a  most  friemHy 
manner,  but  died  soon  after.    The  first  person  wbond  Dr. 
Hoadly  ordained,  after  be  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ferns, 
was  Mr.  Robertson,  whose  letters  of  deacon^s  orders  bear 
date  January  14,  1727;  and  in  February  the  bishop  nofloi- 
Dated  him  to  the  cure  of  Tullow  in  the  county  of  Carlow : 
and  here  he  continued  till  he  was  of  age  sufficient  to  be 
ordained  a  priest,  which  was  done  November  10,  1729; 
and  the  next  day  he  was  presented  by  Iprd  Carteret,  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  rectory  of  Ravilly  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Kilravelo  in  the 
county  of  Widow ;  and  soon  after  was  collated  to  the 
vicarages  of  the  said  parishes  by  the  bishop  of  Ferns* 
These  were  the  only  preferments  he  had  till  1738,  when 
Dr.  Synge,  bishop  of  Ferns,  collated  him  to  the  vicarageB 
of  Rathmore  and  Straboe,  and  the  perpetual  cure  of  Rahil^ 
all  in  the  county  of  Carlow.    These  together  produced  an 
income  of  about  200/.  a-year:     But,  as  almost  the  whole 
lands  of  these  parishes  were  employed  in  pasture,  the 
tithes  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  twice  that  sum  if 
the  herbage  bad  been  paid  for  black  cattle,  which  was  cer- 
tainly due  by  law.     Several  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  had, 
before  him,  sued  for  this  herbage  in  the  Court  of  Exche* 
quer,  and  ot>tained  decrees  in  their  favour.     Mr.  Robert- 
jon,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  and  examples  of  hts 
brethren,  commenced  some  suits  in  the  Exchequer  for  this 
berbag^,  and  succeeded  in  every  one  of  them.     But  when 
he  had,  by  this  means,  doubled  the  value  of  his  benefices^. 
<the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland  passed  several  severe  re- 
aolutions  against  the  clergy  who  had  sued,  or  would  sue,  for 
this  *^  new  demand,'Vas  they  called  it,  which  encouraged  the 
graziers  to  oppose  it  so  obstinately  as  to  put  a  period  to  that 
4emand.    This  proceeding  of  the  Commons  provoked  Dean 
Swift  to  write  ^'  The  Legion-Club.^'     Mr.  Robertson  soon 
after  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  A  Scheme  for  utterly 
abolishing  the  preselit  heavy  and  vexatious  Tax  of  Tithe  ;^* 
the  purport  of  which  was,  to  pay  the  clergy  and  impro- 
priators a  tax  upon  the  land  in  lieu  of  all  tithes.    Thit 
«vent  through  several  editions:  but  nothing  farther  wasL 
done  in  it. 

In  1739,  lord  Cathcart  (though  Mr.  Robertson's  person 
was  quite  unlmowq  to  Jitm)  sent  him,  by  captain  Proscott^ 
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a  yery  kind  message^  with  a  proper  qualification  under  hit 
band  and  seal,  to  be  his  chaplain. 

Mr.  Robertson  had,  in  1728,  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  major  William  Baxter,  who,  in  his  younger  years, 
had  been  an  officer  in  Ireland  in  the  armies  of  kin^  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.;  but  was  cashiered  by  the  eanofTyr- 
connel,  James's  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  a  person  not 
tp  be  depended  upon  in  carrying  on  bis  and  his  master's 
designs^     Captnin  Baxter  upon  this  repaired  to  London, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  duk^  of  Ormond,.     His  father 
was  at  that  time  steward  to  the  duke's  estate.     His  grace, 
who.  was  then  joined  wijtb  other  English  ftoblemen  in  a  cor* 
respondence  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  recommended 
him  to  that  prince,  who  immediately  gave  him  a  company 
in  his  owu  forces.     In  this  station  he  returned  to  England 
with  the  prince  at  the  revolution,  and  acted  his  par£  vigor- 
ously in  bringing  about  that  great  event.     While  the  cap- 
tain was  in  Holland,  he  wrote  that  remarkable  letter  to  Dr. 
.Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  bishop's  life  at  the  end  of  the  '*  History  of  his  own 
Times."     By  this  lady,  who  was  extremely  beautiful  in 
Ji^r  person,  but  much  more  so  in  her  mind,  Mr.  Robertson 
bad  one  and  twenty  children.    There  is  a  little  poem  writ- 
ten by  him  eight  year9  after  their  marriage,  and  inscribed 
to  her,  upon  her  neecile-work,  inserted  in  the  Gent  Mag. 
1736.     In  1743,  Mr.  Robertson  obtained  the  bishop's  leave 
.to  nominate  a  purate  a^  Ravilly,  and  to  reside  for  some 
^time  in  Dublin,  for  the  education  of  his  children.  ^  Here 
he  was  ioimediately  invited  to  the  cure  of  St.  Luke's 
parish ;  aud,  in  this  he  continued  five  yeai*s,  and  then 
returned  to  Ravilly  in  1748,  the  town  air  not  agreeing 
,with  him.    While  he  was  in  the  cure  of  St.  Luke's,  he, 
together  with  Mr.  Kane  Percival,  then  curate  of  St.  Mi- 
chan^s,  formed  a  scheme  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  widows  and  children  of  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of 
Dublin^  which  hath  since  produced  very  happy  effects. 
In  175^  he  lost  his  wife.     In  1759  Dr.  Richard  Robinson 
was  translated  from  the  see  of  Killala  to  that  of  Ferns; 
and,  in  his  visitation  that  year,  he  took  Mr.  Robertson 
.a^ide,  and  told  him,  that  the  primate.  Dr.  Stone  (who  had 
been  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  had  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Robertson),  bad  recommended  him  to  his  care 
and  protection,  and  that  he  might  therefore  expect  every 
thing  in  his  power.    Accordingly,  the  first  benefice  that 
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became  vacant  in  his  lordship^s  presentation  was  offered  to 
him,  and  be  thankfully  accepted  it.  But,  before  he  could 
1>e  collated  to  it,  he  had  the  ^  Free  and  Candid  Dtsquisi^ 
tions''  put  into  bis  bands,  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 
This  inspired  him  with  sach  doubts  as  made  him  defer  his 
^tendance  on  the  good  bishop.  His  lordship  wrote  to 
bim  again  to  come  immediately  for  institution.  Upon  tbiif, 
Mr.  Robertson  wrote  bim  the  letter  which  is  at  the  end  of 
a  little  book  that  he  published  some  years  after,  entitled,, 
*'  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  words  of  Reason,  Substance, 
Person,  Creeds,  Orthodoxy,  Catholic  Church,  Subscrip- 
tion, and  Index  £xpurgatoriiis  ;*'  in  which  letter  Mr.  Rd- 
t)ertson  returned  bis  lordship  the  most  grateful  thanks  for 
bis  kindness,  but  informed  bim  vtbat  he  could  not  comply 
vrith  tbe  terms  required  by  law  to  qualify  bim  for  such  pre* 
ferment.  However,  Mr.  Robertson  continued  at  Ravilly 
performing  bis  duty  -,  only,  thenceforward,  he  omitted  th6 
Athanasian  creed,  &c.  This  gave  oiFence ;  and,  therefore^ 
be  thought  it  the  honestest  course  to  resien  all  his  bene- 
fices together,  which  he  did  in  1764*;  and,  in  1766,  he 
published  his  book  by  way  of  apology  to  his  friends  for 
what  he  had  done ;  and  soon  after  left  Ireland,  and  re« 
turned  to  London.  In  1767,  Mr.  Robertson  preseoted  one 
of  his  books  to  his  old  jdlma  Mater  tbe  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  received  in  return  a  most  obliging  letter,  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1768  the  mastership  of  the  free- 
gramo^ar  school  at  Wolverhampton  in  Stafibrdshire  becbtn* 
mg  vacant,  the  company  of  Merchant-Tailors,  the  patroni^ 
unanimously  conferred  it  on  him.  In  1772  he  was  chosen 
one  of  tbe  committee  to  carry  on  the  business  of  tbe 
society  of  clergymen,  &c.  in  framing  and  presenting  the 
famous  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
praying  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  subscribing 
assent  and  consent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  all  and 
every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of'  common-prayetv 
After  this  he  lived  several  years  at  Wolverhampton,  per^ 
forming  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  the  greatest  faarmotay 
with  all  sorts  of  people  there ;  and  died,  of  the  gout  in 
his  stomach,  at  Wolverhampton,  May  20, 17SS,  in  the  79tl| 
year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  ef  th6 
new  church  there.' 

ROBERTSON  (Wjllum),  D,D.  one  of  the  most  illnr- 
trioiis  names  in  modern  literature^  and .  one  of  the  mm^ 

•  ^ 

^  Life  ftoa  nuiterialf  funiiihed  bj  himielf  m  Ociit  Mif.  for  ITSa. 
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f  mineDt  of  moderp  hUtoriana,  was  born  in  1721,  atBortb- 
^ick,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  where  bis  father  was 
|hen  minister;  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  bis  edii« 
cation  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith.  In  1733,  when  bis  father 
cemoved  to  Edinburgh,  on  being  appointed  miiyster  of  the 
old  Gray-friars*  church,  he  placed  his  son  at  the  university, 
where  his  industry  and  application  appear  to  have  beea  of 
that  dztraordinary  and  spontaneous  kind,  which  bespeaks 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  is  a  pledge  of  future  eminence* 
From  a  very  early  period  of  life  he  employed  every  oMaaa 
to  overcome  the  peculiarities  of  a  provincial  idiom,  and 
fKscustom  bis  pen  to  the  graces  of  the  best  English  style. 
I'or  this  purpose  he  frequently  exercised  himself  in  the 
practice  of  translation,  and  was  about  to  bav^  prepared  fot 
the  press  a  version  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  when  be  was  an- 
ticipated by  an  anonymous  publication  at  Glasgow.  Nor 
4id  he  bestow  less  pains  on  acquiring  a  fluent  and  oorreol 
eloquence,  associating  for  that  purpose  with  some  fellow- 
students  and  others,  who  assembled  periodically  for  extem<* 
pore  discussion  and  debate.  Thus  in  all  bis  early  pursuits 
be  deviated  knowingly,  or  was  insensibly  directed  into  those 
pjfttbs  which  led  to  the  high  fame  he  afterwards  enjoyed, 
,  His  studies  at  the  university  being  finished,  be  was  lit 
censed  to  preach  in  1741,  and  in  1743  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian,  by  John,  second 
farl  of  Uopeton.  This  preferment,  although  the  whol^ 
emoluments  did  not  exceed  100/.  a  year,  was  singularly 
opportune,  as  bis  father  and  mother  died  about  this  time^ 
Reaving  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  a  younger  son  unpro^ 
yided  for,  whom  our  author  removed  to  Gladsmuir,  and 
maintained  with  decency  and  frugality,  until  they  were 
settled  in  the  world. — ^During  the  rebellion  in  1745,  wbee 
the  capital  of  Scotland  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
bands  of  the  rebels,  the  state  of  public  afiiurs  appeared  so 
critical  that  he  thought  himself  justified  in  laying  aside  for 
a  time  the  pacific  habits  of  bis  profession,  and  in  quitting 
hfls  parochial  residence  at  Gladsmuir,  to  join  the  volunteers 
^f  Edinburgh ;  and,  when  at  last  it  was  determined  that 
the  pity  should  be  surrendered,  be  was  one  of  the  small 
Mod  who  repaired  to  Haddington,  and  oflPered  their  seiv 
Tices  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  nuyesty's  forces. 
H^  returned,  however,  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  to 
Gladsmuir,  and  in  1751  manded  bis  cousin,  miss  Blary 
Nesbit,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nesbit,  o  e  of  the  ni* 
fiistecs  of  Edmburgh* 
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now  applied  himself  to  bis  pastoral  duties,  which  ha 
discharged  with  a  punctuality  that  procured  him  the  vene- 
ration  and  attachment  of  his  parishioners,  and  as  his  elo* 
^nence  in  the  pulpit  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  that  influence  in  the  church  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  In  1755  he  published  *' A  Sermon 
M'eacbed  before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge," which  has  been  deservedly  admired,  and  encou- 
raged by  a  sale  of  five  editions,  besides  a  translation  into 
German.  He  had  some  time  before  this  made  his  appear*! 
.  ance  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.  In  1757, 
hedistingnished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Mr.  John  Home, 
minister  of  Athelstoneford,  who  had  written  the  tragedy  of 
^  Douglas."  This  was  considered  as  so  bold  a  departtire 
from  the  austerity  expected  in  a  presbyterian  divine,  that 
the  author,  and  some  of  his  brethren,  who  had  witnessed 
the  play  in  the  theatre,  were  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  On  this  ocoanon  Dr.  Robertson  csontriboted 
much,  by  his  eloquence,  to  the  mildness  of  the  sentence 
in  which  the  prosecution  terminated  ;  and  his' conduct  was 
no  inconsiderable  proof  of  his  general  candour,  as  he  had 
never  himself  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  play-house, 
woiding  such  an  indulgence  as  inconsistent  with  the  scru- 
pulous circumspection  which  he  maintained  in  his  private 
character. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  leisure  hours  had  been  so  well 
employed  that,  in  1758,  he  went  to  London  to  concert 
measures  for  the  publication  of  his  first  celebrated  work, 
^<  The  History  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Mary 
and  king  James  VI.  till  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  with  a  review  of  the  Scottish  history  previous  to  that 
period ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  original  papers,^'  3 
Tols.  4to.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  said  to  have  heen  form- 
ed soon  after  his  settlement  at  Gladsmoin  It  was  accord- 
ingly published  on  the  ist  of  February,  1759,  and  so  eager 
and  extensive  was  the  sale,  that  before  the  end  of  that 
month,  he  was  desired  by  his  bookseller  to  prepare  for  a 
aecond  edition.  '<  It  was  regarded,^^  says  his  biographer, 
**  as  an  attempt  towards  a  species  of  composition  thathad 
been  cultivated  with  very  little  success  in  this  island ;  and 
accordingly  it  entitles  the  author,  not  merely  to  the  pmise 
which  would  now  be  due  to  an  historiaq  of  equal  eminence^ 
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b^t  to  a  lugh  rank  among  those  original  and  leading  minda 
that  form  and  guide  the  taste  of  a  nation.*'  Contemporary 
publications  abounded  in  its  praises,  but  it  would  be  super* 
fluous  to  collect  opinions  in  favour  of  a  work  familiarized 
to  the  public  by  so  many  editions.  Among  the  most  judi« 
cious  of  the  literati  of  that  period  who  were  the  first  to  per« 
ceive  and  predict  the  reputation  our  author  was  about  to 
establish,  were,  hon.  Horace  Walpole*,  bishop  Warbur* 
ton,  lord  Royston,  the  late  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Or.  Birch, 
Dr.  Douglas,  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  John  Blair,  late 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Hume.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  add,  that  fourteen  editions  of  this  work  were  pub^ 
lished  in  the  autbor^s  life-time. 

.    While  the  *^  History  of  Scotland'*  was  in  the  press,  Dr. 
Robertson  removed,  with   his  family,  from  Gladsmuir  to 
Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  presentation  which  he  had 
received  to  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city.     His  prefer- 
ments now  multiplied  rapidly.     In  1759,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  Stirling  castle;  in  1761,  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland ;  apd  in   1762  he  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.     Two 
years  afterward,  the  office  of  king's  historiographer  for 
Scotland  (with  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year)  was  revived  in  bis 
farour*     About  this  time,  likewise,  it  appears  that  he  was 
solicited  to  become  a  member  of  the  church  of  England, 
by  friends  who  considered  that  establishment  as  more  likely 
to  reward  his  merit  than  the  highest  emoluments  his  own 
church  could  afford.    He  resisted  this  temptation,  however, 
with  a  decision  which  prevented  its  being  farther  urged, 
although  it  appears  at  the  same  time,  from  his  correspond* 
ence,  that  he  v^ould  not  have  been  sorry  to  accept  any 
situation  which  might  have  relieved  him  from  the  duties  of 
bis  pastoral  office,  and  afford  him  the  power  of  applying 
himself  wholly  to  his  studies.     His  refusal,  therefore,  as 
bis  biographer  justly  observes,  **  became  the  consistency 
and  dignity  of  his  character,"  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  honour, 
that  whatever  offices  or  wealth  he  acquired  throughout  life, 
were  the  fair  reward  of  bis  own  exertions. 

*  Oo  Uiis  name,  we  may  remark,  the  rarioas  passagti  io  thii  memoir« 

In  the  laogoage  of  Dr,   Robertaoa*s  wiih  the  tentimeDts  he  expresiet  oa 

lbipsfaphtr,tiiat<«Thevalaeof  |»raiM,  Mm  same  tabjeot  in  liii  pMtbimoQS 

whatever  be  the  abiUliet  of  him  who  publication."    Walpole,  indeed,   was 

hettowf  it,  depends  oo  the  opinion  we  perhaps  the  moat  insincere  m&Q  of  hit 

•atertaio  oi  his  candovraod  sincerity ;  af**  •■  will  be  farther  noticed  m  oar 

qa^litiee  which  it  wiii  be  difficult  to  sooonnt  of  him*    ' 
fHUm  Mr.  Walpole,  after  oomparinf 
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He  was^  however,  about  this  tiqi^,  desiroas  of  profiting 
by  the  iDdulgei>€e  the  public  had  shewn  him,  and  consulted 
bU  friends  relative  to  the  choice  of  another  historical  sub* 
ject.  A  history  of  England 'was  strongly  recommended^ 
Slid  encouragement  promised  from  the  most  exalted  source 
pf  honour.  His  majesty  was  pleased  to  express  a  wish  to 
^e  a  history^of  f^ngland  from  bis  pen,  and  the  earl  of  Bute 
promised  him  every  assistance  that  could  be  derived  from 
|he  records  in  possession  of  government,  and  held  out  the 
ttiost  flattering  views  of  encouragement  in  other  respects^ 
At  first  Dr.  Kobertson  was  averse  to  this  scheme,  as  inter* 
feriug  with  the  plan  of  Hume,  with  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  contrariety  of  their  sentiments,  both  in  religion  ana 
politics)  he  lived  in  the  great^t  friendship ;  but  afterwards^ 
when  the  royal  patronage  was  so  liberally  tendered,  appears 
to  have  inclined  to  the  undertaking*  This  perhaps  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  his  own  words.  '^  The  case,  I 
pow  think,  is  entirely  changed.  His  (Hume^s)  bistoiy  will 
have  been  published  several  years  before  any  work  of  mine 
on  the  same  subject  can  appear :  its  first  run. will  not  be 
marred  by  any  jostling  with  me,  and  it  will  have  taken  that 
station  in  the  literary  system  which  belopgs  to  it.  This 
objection,  therefore,  wbich  I  thought,  and  still  think,  so 
weighty  at  tbs^t  time,  paakes  no  impression  on  me  at  pre- 
sent, and  I  can  now  jusjbify  my  undertaking  the  English 
history,  to  myself,  to  the  world,  and  to  hioL  Besides,  our 
manner  of  viewing  the  same  subject  is  so  different  or  pe^^ 
culiar,  that  (as  was  the  case  in  our  last  books)  both  may 
maintain  their  own  rankt  h^ve  their  own  partisans, . and 
possess  their  own  merit,  without  hurting  each  other.** 

What  ^<  station  in  the  literary  system'*  Hume*s  history 
flight  have  occupied,  if  Dr.  Robertson  had  executed  his 
intention,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture*  -It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  lifter  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  no,  work 
has  appeared  which  can  be.at  all  compared  to  Hume^s,  in 
respect  to  popularity,  or  rather  that  commanding  influence 
whicli  a  work  of  established  reputation  attains,  notwitbr 
standing  any  defects  which  criticism  or  superior  opportuni^ 
ties  of  knowledge  may  point  oi^t.  The  contest  between 
two  such  writers  would  have  been  a  noble  object  o^  corior 
fity ;  and  to  have  been  so  near  it,  as  the  world  once  was^ 
may  yet  be  felt  as  a  severe  disappointment. 

^fter  more  deliberation,  however,  Dr^  Robertson  deter^ 
piined  to  relinquish  this  schemei  and  to  undeirtake  tba 
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•<*  flistoiy  of  Charles  V."  whicb,  iftdeied,  be  bad  begun 
before  the  other  plan  was  to  strongly  recom mended.  His 
character  as  a  historian  now  stood  so  high  thait  this  new 
production  was  expected  with  the  utmost  impatience^  nor 
was  that  expectation  disappointed.  The  preliminary  dis- 
sertation, under  the  unassuming  title  of  an  ^^  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Charles  V.*'  is  particularly  valuable  as  an 
introduction  to  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  suggests 
in  every  page  matter  of  speculation  to  the  politician  and 
the  philosopher.  The  whole  appeared  under  the  title  of 
*^  The  History  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with 
a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the 
-Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the 
aixteenth  century^**  1769,  3  vols.  4to. 

After  an  interval*  of  eight  years,  Dr.  Robertson  produced 
bis  **  History  of  America,**  1777,  3  vols.  4l;o,  in  undertake 
ing  which  bis  original  intention  was  only  to  complete  Ims 
account  of  the  great  events  connected  with  the  reien  of 
Charles  v.;  but  perceiving,  as  be  advanced,  that  a  history 
of  Amerita,  confined  solely  to  the  operations  and  concerns  of 
the  'Spaniards,  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  very  general 
interest,  he  resolvied  to  include  in  his  plan  the  transactions 
of  all  the  European  nations  in  the  New  World.  The  origin 
•and  progress  of  the  British  empire  there,  however,  he  des* 
tined  for  the  subject  of  one  entire  volume,  but  afterwards 
abandoned,  or  rather  suspended  the  execution  of  this  part 
of  his  design,  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  during  a  civil  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  inquiries  and  spe- 
culations conbeming  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  lawls, 
which  no  longer  existed,  could  not  be  interesting,  ft 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  how  much  this  work  enlarged 
•bis  fame,  unless,  indeed,  which  is  no  hyperbole,  we  con- 
sider the  fame  arising  from  his  former  works  as  incapable  of 
enlaigement.  He  treated  a  subject  here,  which  demanded 
all  bis  abilities,  and  afforded  a  full  scope  for  his  genius,  and 
be  proved  how  eminently  be  could  excel  in  splendid,  ro- 
mantic, and  poetical  delineations,  with  the  originals  of 
which  he  teuld  not  be  supposed  to  ha%*e  much  interest. 
This  work,  however,  laid  him  more  open  to  censure  than 
any  of  his  former:  The  world  bad  become  more  critical^i 
•and  from  having  enjoyed  the  excellence  of  bis  histories  of 
Scotland  and  of  Charles  V.  more  fastidious ;  and  perhaps 
the  dread  of  his  acknowledged  name  had  in  some  degree 
4ieeQ  abated  by  time.    Besides,  it  was  impossible  by  any 
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force  of  argument  id  vindicate  the  disposition,  be  sbctws  to 
palliate  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
American  conquests.  This  was  the  more  unaccountable  in 
an  author  whose  writings  in  general  are  most  friendly  to  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  who  in  his  previous  researches 
and  inquiries  after  information,  lay  under  no  esctraordin^ry 
obligations  to  the  Spanish  court.  This  blemish  in  his  his- 
tory was  soon  followed  by  a  compliment  which  shews  too 
evidently  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed  in  Spain.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History 
at  Madrid,  '^  in  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  the  in- 
dustry and  care  with  which  he  has  applied  to  the  study  of 
Spanish  history,  and  as  a  recompense  for  bis  merit  in  hav- 
ing contributed  so  much  to  illustrate  and  spread  the  know.- 
ledge  of  it  in  foreign  countries/'  The  academy  at  the 
same  time  appointed  one  of  its  members  to  translate  the 
History  of  America  into  Spanish,  but  the  government. put.a 
atop  to  the  undertaking. — It  may  here  be  introduced,  that 
as  these  volumes  did  not  complete  Dr.  Robertson's  original 
design,  he  announced  in  his  preface  bis  intention  to  resume 
the  subject  at  a  future  period.  A  fragment  of  this  intended 
work,  entitled  ^*  Two  additional  chapters  of  the  History 
of  America,''  4to,  was- published  after  his  death- 

In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  Pr.  Robertson's 
plans,  which  was  produced  by  the  Aa^erican  revolution,  he 
was  led  to  think  of  some  other  subject  which  might,  in  the 
mean  time,  give  employment  to  his  studious  leisure.  Many 
of  his  friends  suggested  the  history  pf  Great  Britain  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  ^ 
and  he  appears  to  have  entertained  some  thoughts  of  ac- 
ceding to  their  wishes.  Mr,  Gibbon,  with  whom  be  was 
in  the  habit  of  intimate  correspondence^  recommended  to 
bim  to  write  a  history  of  the  Protestants  in  France.  What 
answer  j^e  returned  to  thb  is  not  known ;  nor  have  we 
learned  what  the  circunistances  were  which  induced  him  to 
lay  ^side  bis  plan  with  respect  to  the  history  of  England, 
For  some  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have  relinquished 
all  thoughts  of  writing  any  more  for  the  publick.  His  cir- 
cumstances were  now  independent,  he  was  approaching  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  con$Ututiou  .considerably  impaired 
by  a  sedentary  life.  He  retired  from  the  business  of  the 
General  Assembly  about  the  year  1780;  and,  for  seven  or 
^igh^  years,  divided  the  hours  which  he  could  spare  from 
bis  professional  duties  between  the  Luxury  of  reading  9fld 
the  conversation  of  bis  friends. 
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To  this  literary  leisure  the  public  is  iudebted  for  a  va- 
luable perforiDahce,  of  which  the  materials  seem  aionost 
insensibly  to  have  swelled  to  a  volume,  long  after  his  most 
intimate  friends  imagined  that  he  had  renounced  all  thoughti 
of  the  press.     The  ^*  Historical  Disquisition  concerning 
the  knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India^  and  the 
Progress  of  Trade  with  that  country  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,^  1791,  4to,  took  its  rise,  as 
be  himself  informs  us,  from  the  perusal  Qf  major  Rennets 
excellent  memoir  for  illustrating  his  map  of  Hindostan. 
This  suggested  to.  his  mind  the  idea  of  examining,  more 
fully  than  he  had  done  in  his  History  of  America,  into  the 
knowledge  which  the  ancientahad  of  India  t  and  of  con- 
sidering what  is  certain,  what  is  obscure,  and  what  is  fa-* 
bulous  in  their  accounts  of  that  remote  country.     It  is  di-* 
vided  into  four  sections.     He  published  this  work' in  bis 
sixty-eighth  year ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  w/itten  in 
about  twelve  months.    Although  less  amusing  to  common 
readers  than  his  former  works^  and  become  less  interesting 
upon  the  whole,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  since 
brought  to  light  in  Asia,  it  is  not  inferior  in  diligence 
of  research,   soundness  of  judgment,   or  perspicuity  of 
method. 

With  this  publication  his  historical  labours  closed  —  la- 
bours which,  for  extent  and  variety,  have  not  been  equalled 
by  any  writer  in  our  times.  All  the  essential  merits  of 
a  historian  were  his;  fidelity,  the  skill  of  narrative,  the 
combination  of  philosophy  with  detail,  so  seldom  attempt- 
ed, and  generally  so  unsuccessfully  executed,  and  the 
power  of  giving. an  uncommon  interest  to  his  personages 
and  events  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  style  has  been 
so  justly  characterized  by  his  biographer,  that  we  may, 
without  hesitation,  recomansud  it  as  a  decision  from  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  appeal.  *^  The  general  strain  of  hts 
composition,**  says  professor  Stewart^  ^'  is  flowing,  eqaal, 
and  majestic;  harmonious  beyond  that  of  most  English 
writers,  yet  seldom  deviating,  in  quest  of  harmony,  into 
inversion,  redundancy,  or  affectation.  If,  in  some  pas- 
sages, it  may  be  thought  that  the  effect  might  have  been 
heightened  by  somewhat  more  of  variety  in  the  structure 
and  cadence  of  his  periods,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
this  criticism  involves  an  encomium  on  the  beauty  of  his 
style;  for  it  is  only  when  the  ear  is  habitually  gratified^ 
tfcat  the  rhythm  of  compositioa  becomes  an  object  of  the 
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f«ader*ft  attention/*  The  same  jwdicioos  critte  baa  >e» 
marked,  tkat»  **  perhaps^  on  the  whoLe^  it  wiil  be  fmmi 
tiiat  of  all  h\%  performances  Cbades  V.  is  tbat  which  unites 
the  variotts  reqniaites  of  good  writing  in  the  greatest  de* 

S!ee.  The  style  is  more  natural  and  Rowing  than  chat  of  the 
istory  of  Scotland :  wbile>  at  the  samettme^  idiomatieal 
phrases  are  introduced  with  so  spariiig  and  timid  a  hand^ 
that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  anther's  attention  to  cosrecai* 
ness  was  not  sensibly  diminished.  In  the  History  of  Ama^ 
rica,  although  it  contains  many  passages  equal,  if  not  MUi^ 
perior,  to  anythtug  else  in  his  wrstiaga,  the  eomposiiion 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  ao  nnifennly  polished  as  that  of 
bis  former  works  ;  nor  does  it  always  possess,  in  die  same 
degree,  the  recommendations  of  concbeness  and  simpti» 
city/* 

In  his  own  country »  Dr.  Robertson^s  reputation  was  con^ 
siderably  enhanced  by  bis  conduct  as  a  leading  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  pro» 
eeedings  of  which  be  regulated,  in  difficult  times  and  trying 
emergencies,  with  great  political  skill,  address,  and  elo^ 
quence,  for  nearly  thirty  years.     In  his  pastoral  office  be 
was  also  very  assiduous,  preaching  once  every  Sunday  un«» 
til  a  short  time  before  his  death.     Of  his  sermons,  one 
only  has  been  printed  ;  but  their  general  merit  may  beon«» 
derstood  from  the  character  given  by  his  colleagoe,  the  late 
Dr.  Erskine :  ^<  They  were  so  plain,"  says  this  candid  and 
venerable  man,  *^  that  the  most  illiterate  might  easily  uni» 
derstand  them,  and  yet  so  correct  and  elegant  that  they 
could  not  incur  their  censure  whose  taate  was  more  re* 
fined.     For  several  years  before  his  death,  he  seldom  wrote 
his  sermons  fully,  or  exactly  committed  his  older  sermons 
to  memory ;  though,  had  I  not  learned  this  (torn  himself,  I 
ahoold  not  have  suspected  it;  such  was  the  variety  and 
fitness  of  his  illnstrations,    the  accuracy  of  his  method^ 
and  the  propriety  of  his  stylCc'* — To  his  other  merits  may 
likewise  be  added^  the  diligence,  address,  and  abiUtyi 
with  which  he  studied  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
nniversity,  as  Principal,  which  will  be  long  remembered  to 
his  honour.     In  all  bis  public  charaetera  he  bed  the  happgr 
talent  of  gaining  influence  without  the  appearance^of  ef«* 
fort,  and  of  conciliating  differences  without  deparftiegffnfla. 
consistency,  or  endangering  friendship.     All  his  parsnita 
iprere  those  of  a  great,  a  steady,  and  a  persevering  mind. 
His  private  and  social  virtues,  which  are  also  highly  spolKtt 
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tiif  no  doulit  contribute  lo  tbo  commanding  celebrity  of  hit 
public  character^ 

In  1791)  bis  health  began  apparently  to  decline,  and 
on  thii  be  retired  to,  and  for  some  time  was  enabled  to  en* 
joy,  the  placid  comforts  of  a  coootry  residence,  where, 
however,  his  disorder  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  11  th 
of  June,  1799,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  Hd 
left  a  widow,  three  sons  (the  eldest  an  eminent  lawyer 
at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  the  two  younger  embraced  a  mi* 
litary  life),  and  two  daughters,  one  married  to  Mr.  Bry-* 
done,  the  traveller,  and  the  other  is  the  widow  of  John 
Russell,  esq.  clerk  to  the  signet. 

'  It  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  part  of  Dr.  Roberta- 
son's  literary  history,  that  in  1776,  he  reviewed,  and  made 
considerable  alterations,  in  his  <<  History  of  Scotland.*^ 
He  took  the  same  pains,  in  1778,  with  bis  ^  History  of 
America  ;**  and  these  ^  additions  and  corrections**  were 
•old  sepaitttely.  His  '<  History  of  Scotland,**  and  that  of 
^  Charles  V.'*  were  translated  into  French.  The  honour 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  a€ 
Madrid  has  ah^eady  been  noticed.  In  1781,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Padua;  and  in  1789  oneof  the  foreign  members  of  the  Im« 
perial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburffh.  The  later 
empress  Catherine,  a  warm  admirer  of  his  woncs,  sent  him  d 
present  ofa  very  handsome  gold  enamelled  snuff-box,  richly 
set  with  diamonds.  These  honours,  however,  can  scarcely  brf 
put  in  competition  with,  because  they  were  only  the  natural 
consequence  of,  a  higher  degree  of  fame  over  all  Europe^ 
tfian  almost  any  modem  writer  has  enjoyed,  and  of  fame 
which  no  rivalsbip  has  been  enabled  to- impair.' 

ROBERVAL  (GiLES-PERSONNe),  an  eminent  French' 
mathematician,  was  born  in  1602,  at  Roberval,  a  parish  in 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais.^  He  was  first  professor  of  mathe-^ 
maticsat  tb^  college  of  Maitre-Gervais,  and  afterward^at 
the  college-royal.  A  similarity  of  taste  connected  him 
with  Gassendi  and  Morin ;  the  latter  of  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  mathematical  chair  at  the  royal  college,  withouff 
quitting,  however,  that  of  Kamos.  Koberval  made  expe-» 
riments  on  the  Torricellian  vacuum :  he  invented  two  new 
kinds  of  balance,  one  of  which  was  proper  for  weighing 

• 

1  Account  of  the  Lire,  4c.  of  Dr.  William  Robdrtion,  by  ProfetKfr  DofaHl 
ilewmrt,    1801,  Sva 
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air ;  and  made  many  other  ciirioua  experimenls;    H«  wai*' 
one  of  the  6rst  members  of  the  ancient  academy  of  acience^ 
of  1666 ;  bot  died  in  1675,  at  seventy-*three  years  of  age/  • 
Hit  principal  works  are,  1.  *^  A  treatise  on  Mecbanica.*' 
2.  A  work  entitled  "  Aristarcbos  Samos.**     Several  me-' 
moirs  inserted  in  tbe  volumes  of  tbe  academy  of  seiencea 
of  1666 ;  viz.  1.  Experiments  coDcerniBg  tbe  pressure  of  tbe 
ain    2.  Observations  on  tbe  composition  of  motion^  and 
on  tbe  tangents  of  curve  lines*     S.  Tbe  recognition  oi 
equations.     4*  Tbe  geometrical  resolution  of  plane  and 
cubic  equations.     5. .  Treatise  on  indivisibles.     6.  On  tbe 
Trochoid,  or  Cycloid.     7^  A  letter  to  fatber  Mersenne^ 
8.  Two  letters  from  TorricelU.     9.  A  new  kind  of  balance* 
BobervaUian  Lines  were    bis,    for  the  transformation .  of. 
figures.    Tbey  bound  spaces  that  are  infinitely  extended 
in  length,  which  are  nevertheless  equal  to  other  spa<;e9  . 
that  are  terminated  on  all  sides^    The  abbot  Gallbis,  in  tbe 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  anno  16^3,  observes,  tbaa 
the  method  of  transforming  figures,  explaified  at  tbe  latle*  * 
^nd  of  RobervaPs  treatise  of  indivisibles,  was  tbe  same  - 
with  that  afterwacds  published  by  James  Gregory,  in  biff 
Gepmetria  Universalis,  and  also  by  Bacrow  in  his  Lee-* 
tiones  Geometries^ ;  and  that,  by  a  letter  of  Torricelli,  t€  • 
appears,  that  Roberval  was  the  inventor  of  this  manner  o£ 
tr^sforming  figures,  by  means  of  certain  lines,  which  Tor« 
ricelli  therefore  called  Robervaliian  Lines.     He  adds,  that 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  J.  Gregory  first  learned  tbe  me«. 
thod  in  the  journey  he  made  to  Padua  in  1668,  tbe  method 
itself  having  been  known  in  Italy  from  1646,  though  the 
book  was  not  published  till  1692,      This  account  David 
Gregory  has  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  vindication  of  .bia 
uncle  James.     His  answer  is  inserted  in  tbe  Phitos*  Trans^ 
of  i  694,  and  tbe  abbot  rejoined  in  the  French  Memoirs  of 
tbe  Academy  of  1703.* 

HOBESPIERRE  (Maximilian  Isidore)i  the  most  £ei^ 
«ious  of  those  tyrants  which  the  French  revolution  pro* 
duced,  w«s  born  at  Arras  in  1759,  where  bis  father  waa  a 
lawyer,  a  man  of  character  and  knowledge  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  so  improvident  as  to  die  insolvent,  and  leave  bia 
two  sons,  of  whoqa  Maximilian  was  tbe  eldest,  in  poverty. 
Tbey  soon,  however,  found  a  generous  pauon  in  De  Cou- 

*  Hutton't  Diet.— Elopes  dei  Acadtmiciens,  to!.  I,— Tboai»oii*i  Hiit  of  tfc« 
Itoya!  Society. 
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Eie^  bishop  of  Arnui,  who  in  a  manner  adopted  tfaem^  but 
bononred  Maximilian  with  bis  particular  care,  and  after 
providing  him  with  school  education,  sent  bim  to  Paris,  and 
procured  him  an  exhibition  in  the  college  of  Louis  Le 
GiBod.  ;  The  manner  in  which  Robespierre  conducted 
himself  here,  answered  the  expectation  of  bis  protector. 
He  was  asudnoos  and  successfuL  in  his  studies,  and  ob* 
tained  many  of  the  yearly  prizes*  There  was  nothing, 
however,  abont  biro,  which  indicated  his  future  destiny. 
Being  an  apt  scholar,  it  might  be  thought  that  he  would 
make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  but  we  are  told  that  even  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  his  insthictors  discovered  nei- 
ther in  his  conversation  nor  his  actions  any  trace  of  that 
propensity,  which  could  lead  them  to  conjecture  that  his 
glory  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  college.  Wheu  he 
had,  however,  attuned  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he 
was  advised  to  study  the  law;  and  this  be  pursued,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Mens*  Ferrieres^  but  displayed  no  ex^ 
traordinary  enthusiasm  for  the  professiou.  He  had  neither 
perseverance,  address,  nor  eloquence^  and,  according  to  one 
of  his  biographers,  his  consciousness  of  inferiority  to  those 
who  were  making  a  great  figure  at  the  bar,  gave  him  an 
air  of  gloominess  and  dissatisfaction.  It  was  at  ftrst  deter- 
mined,  that  he  should  practise  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  but  this  scheme  was  never  carried  into  execution, 
for-he  returned  to  his  native  province, -and  was  admitted -an 
advocate  in  the  supreme  council  of  Artois.  About  this 
time  he  is  said  to  have  published,  in  1763,  a  treatise  on 
electricity,  in  order  to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  against 
eondoctors.  In  this  pidce  he  introduced  a  laboured  eloge 
on  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.  y  but  the  subjeet  of  his  neJct 
literary  performance  was  yet  ^  more  remarkable ;  it  was 
against  deaih  as  a  punishment,  and  in^this  be  reproaches 
all  modem  governnients  for  permitting  such  a  punishoiens 
to  remain  on  their  codes,  and  eveh  doubts  the  right  claim- 
ed by-society  to  cut  off  the  life  of  an  individual ! 

Such  were  the  sentiments  and  -■  situation  of  this  man, 
when  the  revolution  took  place,  and  raised  him,  and  hun- 
dreds equally  obscure,  and  perhaps  more  contemptible, 
into  some  degree  of  consequence.  Robespierre,  however 
inferior  hitherto  in  fsune,  was  conscious  that  he  had  many 
of  the  materials  about  hinr  that  were  wanted  at  thb  time« 
Either  he  actually  had  good  qualities,  which  is  scarcely 
eredible,  or  by  the  most  consununftte  hypocrisy,  he  per«» 
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Bu&ded  tbe  people  that  he  was  a  steady  aiid  upright  mm^ 
He  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  states  general,  hot 
although  he  attached  himself  by  turns  to  the  faction  that 
seemed  uppermost,  be  remained  long  in  a  state  of  ob- 
scurity. He  was  considered  as  a  passionate  hot-headed 
young  man,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  his  being  ^arm 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  had,  we  are  told,  another 
merit,  that  of  bringing  the  term  aristocrat  into  common 
use,  which  afterwards  became  the  watchword  of  his  pro-- 
scriptions.  Hq  tried,  too^  a  jbumat  called  ^<  L'Union,  ou 
Journal  de  la  Libert£,'^  which  was  conducted  with  extreme 
violence.-  But  it  was  suited  to  the  people  who  read  it, 
and  Robespierre  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Incorrufi* 
ible^  from  an  affectation  of  independence,  and  continually 
declaiming  against  courtly  corruption. 

The  Jacobin  club,  howerer,  raised  Robespierre  to 
power  and  celebrity ;  they  even  proclaimed  ^*  that  the  na- 
tional assembly  bad  ruined  France,  and  Robespierre  alone 
could  save  it.**  It  was  during  the  natiotial  convention  that 
he  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  if  indeed  he  knew 
what  that  was.  In  the  first  legislature^  he  joined  the  pa- 
triots, as  they  weire  called  ;  in  the  second  he  declared  for 
the  republicans,  and  in.  both  the  party  to  which  he  attached 
himself  proved  victorious.  In^the  third,  the  national  con- 
vention, be  carried  all  before  him  ;  the  cemmune  of  Paris, 
the  Jacobin  club,  and  even  the  convention  itself^  were 
filled  with  his.  creatures,  and  became  obedient  to  his  com- 
snands*  A  scene  of  blood  followed,  which  exceeded  the 
proscriptions  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  Men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  perished  indiscriminately.  Suspected  persons,  that 
is,  those  either  dreaded  or  hated  by  this  monster  and  bia 
accomplices,  were  arrested ;  domiciliary  visits  awakened 
the  sleeping  victims  of  persecution  to  misery  and  .destruc- 
tion; while  revolutionary  tribunals,  as  they  were  called^ 
condemned  them  by  scores^  unpitied  and  even  unheard^ 
The  laws  were  no  longer  maintained ;  the  idea  of  a  coosti- 
ttttion  became  intolerad>le ;  all  power  waa  concentrated  in 
a  juntd,  called  tbe  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  re*' 
gulated  every  thing,  absolved  or  tried,  spoiled  or  enriched^ 
murdered  or  saved ;  and  this  committee  was  entirely  legu- 
lated  by  the  will  of  Robespierre,  who  governcMl  it  by  meaiia 
of  his  <nreatures,  St.  Just  and  Coodion.  lu  the  short  space  of 
two  years|  nearly  3000  persons  periafaed  by.  the  guiUoiine 
m  Paria  only*    Even  the  rt volutionary  foima  wete  thought 
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too  dilatory ;  tbe  execution  .of  four  or  five  in  a  day  did  not 
satiate  Robespierre's  vengeance ,  tbe  mnrder  of  thirty  or 
forty  was  demanded,  and  obtained;  the  streets  became 
deluged  with  blood  ;  canals  were  necessary  to  convey  it  to 
the  Seine ;  and  experiments  were  actually  made  at  one  of 
tbe  prisons  with  an  instrument  for  cutting  off  half  a  score 
beads  at  a  single  motion.  Among  the  victims  of  this  ty* 
rant,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  men  perished,  who  had  been  tbe  means  of  revolu- 
tionizing the  people,  and  so  deluding  them  with  the  pre- 
tences of  liberty,  that  they  could  calmly  exchange  the 
mild  government  of  a  Louis  XVI.  for  that  of  aRobes|Merrtf, 
In  this  retributive  justice  was  guided  by  a  superior  hand. 

•  At  lencrth  Robespierre  began  to  be  dreaded  even  by  his 
own  accomplices,  while  the  nation  at  large,  roused  from 
its  infatuation,  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  destruction  of 
this  monster.  In  this,  however,  the  nation  at  large  had  no 
share.  It  was  the  work  of  his  accomplices  ;  it  was  still  one 
faction  destroying  ailother,  and  although  a  second  Robes- 
pierre did  not  immediately  rise,  the  way  remained  open  to 
one  whose  tyrannical  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  France 
as  his  victim.  The  first  storm  against  Robespierre  burst  in 
the  convention ;  and  after  exercising  its  violence  as  all  pre-^ 
ceding  storms  of  that  kind  had,  Robespierre  was  arrested 
on  July  9,  I7d4»  and  next  day  was  led  to  execution,  amidst 
tbe  execrations  of  the  people.  His  fall,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  was  the  triumph  of  fear  rather  than  of  justice ; 
and  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  must  be  contemplated, 
mas  incomplete,  because  a  few  monsters  even  worse  thaa 
himself  were  among  the  foremost  in  sending  him  to  th)i 
•caiFold.  -  His  punishment,  however,  was  as  signal  as  his 
crimes.  His  under  jaw  was  shattered  with  a  pistol  shot, 
either  by  himself  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  suicide^  or  by 
a  gendarme  in  the  struggle ;  it  was  bound  up  with  a  slight 
dreeing  as  he  lay  in  tbe  lobby  of  tbe  convention,  he  wished 
to  wipe  away  the  blood  which  filled  hid  mootb,  they  gave 
bim  a  bloody  cloth,  and  as  be  pushed  it  from  him,  they 
aaid  to  him — *'  It  is  blood — ^it  is  what  thou  likest  !'*  There 
be  lay  on  one  of  the  benches,  and,  in  his  agony  of  mind 
and  body,  clenched  one  of  his  thighs  through  his  torn 
clothes  with  such  force  that  bis  nails  euter6d  his  own  flesh, 
and  were  rimmed  round  with  blood.  He  was  carried  to 
the  same  dungeon  wfaich  Hebert,  and  Chaumette^  and 
Panton,  b^d'  snecesfiviely  occupied  $  the  gaoler  knocked 
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him  about  without  ceremony,  and  when  he  made  signs  to 
on^  of  them  (for  he  could  not  speak)  to  bring  him  pen  anil 
ink,  the  man  made  answer — ^^  What  dost  thou  want  with 
it  ?  is  it  to  write  to  thy  Maker  ?  thou  wilt  see  him  pre* 
sently  !*'  He  was  placed  in  a  cart  between  Henriot  and 
Couthon  ;  the  shops,  and  the  windows^  and  the  hoose-to^s 
were  crowded  with  rejoicing  spectators  to  see  him  pass, 
and  as  the  cart  proceeded,  shouts  of  exultation  went  be«- 
fore  it,  and  surrounded  it,  and  followed  its  way.  His  head 
was  wrapt  in  a  bloody  cloth  which  bound  up  his  shattered 
jaw,  so  that  his  pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but  half 

.seen.  The  horsemen  who  escorted  him  shewed  him  to  the 
spectators  with  the  point  of  their  sabres.  The  mob  st(^ 
him  before  the  house  in  which  he  lived ;  some  wolnen 
danced  before  the  cart,  and  one  of  them  cried  out  to  him^ 
<^  Descend  to  hell  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  all  ino- 
tfaers  !^*  The  executioner,  yiheo  preparing  for  the  perform-* 
ance  of  bis  office,  roughly  tore  off  the  bandage  from  his 
wound  :  Robespierre  then  uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  his  under 
jaw  fell  from  the  Upper,  and  the  head  while  be  was  yet 
living  exhibited  as  ghastly  a  spectacle  as  when  a  few  vki* 

^  notes  afterwards  Sampson,  the  executioner,  holding  it  by 
the  hair,  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude. 

In  this  wretched  man^s  person,  there  was  little  'to  re- 
commend him.  His  figure,  ill-delineated,  without  reg;a- 
larity,  without  proportion,  without  grace  in  the  onttSne^ 
was  something  above  the  middle  size.  He  bad  in  his  hands^ 
shoulders,  neck,  and  eyes,  a  convulsive  motion.  His  phy- 
siognomy, bis  look  was  without  expression.  He  carried 
on  bis  livid  countenance,  and  on  his  brow,  which  he  often 
.  wrinkled,  the  traces  of  a  choleric  disposition.  His  manners 
were  brutal,  his  gait  was  at  once  abrupt  and  heavy.  The 
harsh  inflections  of  his  voice  struck  the  ear  disagreeably  ; 
be  screeched  rather  than  spoke :  a  residence  in  the  capital 
bad  uot  been  able  to  overcome  entirely  the  harshness  of 
his  articulatioo-  In  the  pronunciation  of  many  words  hiii 
provincial  accent  was  discoverable;  and  this  deprived  hia 
speech  of  all  melody. 

Some  have  expressed  ibetr  surprize  that  a  man  to  whi>m 
nature  had  thus  been  so  niggardly,  and  whose  mind  ovred 

.  so  litile  to 'Cultivation,  should  Jiave  acquired  such  an  as*^ 
qendancy  ^  but  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  lead^* 
kig  men  itk  Frawe  during  his  time  will  remove'  much*  of 
this  surpriM«    It  has  been  said  that  Naro  was  not  th» 
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wpnl  fiiah  of  his  court;  and  it  is  certain  that  Rol>es|>iam 
i^ras  ppeceded,  accompanied^  and  followed,  by  men' who 
could  have  acted  his  part  with  equal  inclination  and  faci- 
Kty,  bad  they  been  placed  in  bis  circumstances.' 

a.  RdBINS  (Benjamin),  an  English  mathematician  of 
great  genius  and  eminence,  was  born  at  Bath  in  Somer* 
set^hire  in  1707.  His  parents,  who  were  quakers,  were 
of  low  condition,  and  consequently  neither  able,  from  their 
circumstances,  nor  willing  from  their  religious  profession, 
to  have  him  much  instructed  in  that  kind  of  learning  which 

^.tbey  are  taught  to  despise  as  human.  Yet  he  made  an 
early  and  surprising  progress  in  various  branches  of  science 

.'  and  literature,  in  the  mathematics  particfularly ;  and  his 
friends,  being  desirous  that  he  might  continue  his  pur* 
suits,  and  that  his  merit  might  not  be  buried  in  obscurity, 
wished  that  he  could  be  properly  v^commended  to  teach 
this  science  in  Londop.  Accordingly,  a  specimen  of  his 
abilities  was  shevvn  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  author  of  the 
f*  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy;*^  who  conceiv* 
iflg.  a  good  opinion  of  the  writer,  for,  a  ^rther  trial  of  his 
pro&oiency,  sent  him  someproblems,  which  Robins  solved 
Yery  much  to  his  satisfaction.  He  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  confirmed  tbe  opinion  which  had  been  formed 
of  bis  abilities  and  knowledge. 
.   But  though  Robins  was  possessed  of  much  more  skill 

'..than  is 'usually,  required  in  a  common  teacher,  yet,  being 

'  .very  young,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  should  employ 

'  some  time  in  perusing  the  best  writers  upon  the  sublimer 
parts  of  the  mathematics  before  he  undertook  publicly  the 
Instruction  of  others.  In  this  interval,  besides  improving 
himself  in  the  inodem  languages,  he  had'opportunities  of 
reading  in  particular  tbe  works  of  ApoUonius,  Archimedes, 
.i'ermat,  Huygens,  De  Witt,  Slusius,  James  Gregory,  Dr. 
"   Barrow,   sir  Isaac  Niewton,    Dr.  Taylor,  and  ]VJr.  Cotes. 

.  These  authors  be  readily  understood  witlibut  any  assistance, 
'/  of. which  he  gave  frequent  proofs^  to  bis  friends:  one  was, 
fL  demonstration  of  the  last  prupqsftion  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
treatise  on  quadratures,  which  was  thought  not  undeserv- 
ing a  place  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions,**  No.  397, 
for  1727.  Not  long  after,  an  oppdrtu/iity  offered  of  exhi- 
biting to  the  public  a  specimen  also  of  Jhis  knowledge  in 
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natural  philosophy.  The  royal  academy  of  scieDcet  at 
Paris  bad  proposed,  among  their  prize^questions  in  17S^ 
and  1726,  lo  demonstrate  the  laws  of  motion  in  bodies  im- 
pinging on  one  another.  John  Bernoulli  here  condescended 
to  be  a  candidate;  and,  though  his  dissertation  lost  the 
reward,  he  appealed  to  the  learned  world  by  printing  it  in 
1727  ;  and,  in  it,  endeavoured  to  establish  Leibnitz^s  opi- 
nion of  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion,  from  the  effects  of 
their  striking  against  springing  materials ;  as  signer  Poleni 
had  before  attempted  to  evince  the  same  thing  from  expe- 
riments of  bodies  falling  on  soft  and  yielding  substances. 
But  as  the  insufficiency  of  Poleni^s  arguments  had  beea 
demonstrated  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions,'' No.  371, 
for  1722,  so  Robins  published  in  the  ^^  Present  State  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters,''  for  May  1728,  a  confutation  of 
Bernoulli's  performance,  which  was  allowed  to  be  unan- 
swerable. 

Robins  now  began  to  take  scholar,  and  about  this  time 
quitted  the  garb  and  profession  of  a  quaker ;  but  though  he 
professed  to  teach  the  mathematics  only,  he  would  fre- 
quently .assist  particular  friends  in  other  matters ;  for,  he 
was  a  man  of  universal  knowledge:  and,  the  confinement 
of  his  way  of  life  not  suiting  his  disposition,  which  was 
active,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and  adopted  other  pursuits 
that  required  more  exercise.  Hence  he  tried  many  labo- 
rious experiments  in  gunnery ;  believing,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  had  a  much  greater  influence  on  swift  pro- 
jectiles than  was  generally  supposed.  Hence  he  was  led  to 
consider  those  mechanic  arts  that  depended  on  mathema- 
tical principles,  in  which  he  might  employ  his  invention ; 
as,  the  constructing  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges,  drain« 
ing  of  fens,  rendering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  making  of 
harbours.  Among  other  arts  of  this  kind,  fortification  very 
much  engaged  his  attention  ;  in  which  he  met  with  oppor- 
tunities of  perfecting  himself,  by  a  view  of  the  principal 
strong  places  of  Flander8,in  some  journeys  he  made  abroad 
with  persons  of  distinction. 

.  On  his  return  home  from  one  of  these  excursions,  he 
found  the  learned  here  amused  with  Dr.  Berkeley's  treatise, 
printed  in  1734^,  entitled  ^'  The  Analyst;"  in  which  an  ex- 
amination was  made  in  the  grounds  of  the  fluxionary  me- 
thod, aild  occasion  taken  thus  to  explode  that  method. 
Robins  therefore  was  advised  to  clear  up  this  affair,  by  giv- 
ing a  full  and  distinct  account  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  doc- 
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trinet  in  such  a  maoDer  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections^ 
without  naming  them,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
author  of  *^  The  Analyst  ^"  and  accordingly  he  published^ 
'in  1735,  '^  A ,  Discourse  concerning  the  nature  and  cer- 
tainty of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  method  of  Fluxions,  and  of 
prime  and  ultimate  t^tios."  Some  even  of  those  who  had 
written  against  ''  The  Analyst,"  taking  exception  at  Ro- 
bias's  manner  of  defending  air  Isasu;  Newtpn's  doctrine,  be 
afterwards -wrote  two  or  three  additional  discourses.  In 
1738,  he  defended  sir  Isaac  Newton  against  an  objection, 
contained  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called 
^^  Matbo,  sive  Cosmotheoria  puerilis,"  written  by  Baxter, 
author  of  the  <'  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul;'* 
and,  the  year  after,  printed  **  Remarks"  on  Euler's  ^'  Trea- 
tise of  Motion,"  on  Smith's  **  System  of  Optics,"  and  on 
Jurin's  ''  Discourse  of  distinct  and  indistinct  Vision,"  an* 
nexed  to  Dr.  Smith's  worL  In  the  mean  time  Robins's 
performances  were  not  confined  to  mathematical  subjects ; 
for,  in  173d,  there  came  out  three  pamphlets  upon  politi- 
cal affairs,  which  did  him  greal  honour.  The  first  was  en- 
titled '^  Observations  on  the  present  Convention  with 
Spain ;"  the  second,  ^*  A  Narrative  of  what  passed  ifn  the 
Common  Hall  of  the  citizens  of  London,  assembled  for  the 
election  of  a  lord  mayor;"  the  third,  ^^  An  Address  to  the 
Electors  and  other  free  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  occasion- 
ed by  the  )ate  Si^ccession ;  in  which  is  contained  a  parti- 
cular account  of  all  our  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  their 
treatment  of  us  for  above  ten  years  past."  Tl:^se  were  all 
published  without  his  name;  and  the  first  and  last  were  so 
univers^ly  esteemed,  that  they  were  generally  reputed  io 
have  been  the  production  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition  to  sir  R,obert  Walpole.  They  prov- 
ed of  4Mcii  consequence  to  Mr.  Robins  as  to  occasion  his 
being  employed  in  a  very  honourable  post ;  for,  the  oppo- 
sition having  defeated  sir  Robert,  and  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  ComnK)ns  being  appointed  to  examine  into  his 
past  conduct,  Robins  was  chosen  their  secretary.  But 
after  a  committee  had  presented  two  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, a  sudden  stop  was  put  to  their  farther  progress, 
by  a  compromise  between  the  contending  parties. 
.  In  1742,  being  again  at  leisure,  he  published  a  small 
treatise,  entitled  ^^  Ney^  Principles  of  Gunnery  :"  contain- 
ing the  result  of  many  experiments  he  had  made,  by  which 
are  discovered  the  force  of  gi^n-powder,  and  the  difference 
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.  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  air  to  swift  and*  slow  mdtion. 
Tliis  treatise  was  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  progress 
which  modern  fortification  had  made  from  its  first  rise ;  as 
also  of  the  invention  of  gun«powder,  and  of  what* had 
already  been  performed  in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Upon 
a  discourse  concerning  certain  experiments  being  pifbliriied 
in  the  *'  Philosophical  Transactions/'  in  order  to  invmlidate 
some  opinions  of  Robins,  he  thought  proper^  in  an  accoaht 
he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  same  Transactions,  to  take  no- 
tice of  those  experiments:  and^  in  consequence  of  thisi  se- 
veral dissertations  of  his  on  the  resistance  of  the  air  were 
read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  1746  and  1,747 ;  for  which  he  was  presented  with 
a  gold  medal  by  that  society. 

In  1746,  came  ont  lord  Anson's  ^^Vo]rage  round  the 
World ;"  which,  though  it  carries  Walter's  name  in  the 
title-page,  was  in  reality  written  by  Robins.  Of  this  voyage 
the  public  had,  for  some  time,  been  in  expectation  of  see- 
ing an  account,  composed  uuder  his  lordship's  own  inspec- 
tion :  for  which  purpose  the  rev.  Richard  Walter  was  em^ 
ployed,  as  having  been  chaplain  to  theCentarion  the 
greatest  part  of  the  expedition.  Walter  had  accoKdingiy 
almost  finished  his  task,  having  brought  it  down  to  bis  ot^n 
departure  from  Macao  for  England  ;  when  he  proposed  to 
print  his  work  by  subscription.  It  was  thought  proper, 
however,  that  an  able  judge  should  first  review  and  correct 
it,  and  Robins  was  appointed ;  when,  upon  examination,  it 
was  resolved,  that  the  whole  should  be  written  entirely  by 
Robins,  and  that  what  Walter  had  done,  being  almost  all 
taken  verbatim  from  the  journals,  should  serve  as  matertalt 
only.  Hence  the  introduction  entire,  and  many  disserta- 
tions in  the  body  of  the  book,  were  composed  by  Robins, 
without  receiving  the  least  hint  from  Walter's  manuscript  \ 
and  what  he  had  thence  transcribed  regarded  chiefly  thft 
wind  und  the  weather,  the  currents,  courses,  bearings,  dk* 
tances,  offings,  soundings,  moorings,  the  qualities  of  the 
ground  they  anchored  on,  and  such  particulars  as  generally 
fill  up  a  sailor's'  account.  No  production  of  this  kind  ever 
met  with  a  mere  favourable  reception,  four  large  impres*^ 
sions  being  ^old  off  within  a  twelvemonth :  it  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages;  audit  stiU 
supports  its -reputation,  having- been  repeatedly  reprinted 
in  varioos  staes.  The  fifjth  edition  at  London  in  1749 
revised  and  corrected  by  Robins  himself. 
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:  .'He  mm  next  raqueited  lo  «oiiip«iie  an*  «||«)Qfy  filr  tke 
-janfortunate  affair  at  Preston  Pans  in  Scotland.  This  was 
prefixed  as  a  preface  to  ^'  The  Report  of  tbe- Proceedings 
.«Bd  Opinion  of  the  Bo^rd  of  General  Officers  on  their 
esamination  into  tbe^  condnct  of  Lieot9nant-geneml  jir 
:  John  Cope,  &c.'*  printed  at  London,  in  1749  ;  and  this  pre* 
lace  was  esteemed  a  master-pioce  in  its  kioil«  Aftepwards^ 
'Robins  bad,  by  tbe  favour  of  lord  Anson,  opportunities  of 
making  farther  experiments. in  gunpery;  which  have  been 
fMibiished  since  bis  death.  He  also  not.a  little  contributed 
to  the  improvements  made  in  the  royal  observatory  at 
Greenwich,  by  procuring  for  it,  through  the  interest  of  tbq 
•aacie  noble  person,  a  second  mural  quadrant  and  other  in-* 
struments,  by  which  it  became  perhaps  the  completest  ob- 
servatory then  known.  His  reputation  being  now.  arrived 
at  its  full  height,  he  was  offered  the.choice  of  two  very  con- 
siderable employments.  The  first  was  to  go  to  Paris,  as 
one  of  the  commissaries  for  adjusting  the  limits  in  Acadia; 
the  other,  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, whose  foru,  being  in  a  most  ruinous  c9ndition, 
wanted  a  capable  person  to  put  them  into  a  posture  of  de- 
f(M)ce«  This  latter  he  accepted,  as  it  was  suitable  to  his 
geniu^  and  as  the  Company's  terms  were  both  advanta* 
g^oua  and  honourable.  He  designed,  if  he  had  remained 
in  England,  to  have,  written  a  second  part  of  the  '^  Voyage 
round  the  World  ;'*  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  lord  An-r 
jM>n  to  him,  dated  <<  Bath,  October  22,  1749:'' 
,        <*  Dear  Sm, 

'^  When  I  last  saw  you  in  town,  I  forgot  to  ask. you,  wfae* 
inher  you  intended  to  publish  the  second  volume  of  my 
*  Voyage'  before  you  leave  us ;  which,  I  confess,  I  am  very 
sorry  for.  If  you  should  have  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
favouring  the.  world  with  more  of  your  works,  it  will  be 
jQuch  disappointed,  and  no  one  in  it  more  than  your  very- 
much  obliged  humble  servant,  AnsOn." 

Robins  was  also  preparing  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
'^New  PrinQiplea  of  Gunnery  :"  but,  having  provided  him- 
self with  a  complete  set  of  astronomical  and  other  instru- 
ments, for  making  observations  and  experiments  in  the  In- 
dies, he  departed  hence  at  Christmas  in  1749;  and,  after 
a  voyage  in  which  the  ship  was  near  being  cast  away,  ar- 
rived at  the  Indies,  July  13,  1750.  There  he  immediately 
set  about  his  proper  business  with  unwearied  diligence,  krtd 
formed  complete  plans  for  Fort  St.  David  and  Madras :  but 
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he  lived  not  to  put  tbem  into  execution.  For^  the  great 
difference  of  the  climate  being  beyond  bis  constttotion  to 
support,  be  was  attacked  by  a  fever  in  September ;  and, 
tbougb  he  recovered  out  of  this,  yet*  about  eight  months 
after  he  fell  into  a  languishing  condition,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  July  29,  1751.  By  his  last  will,  he 
left  the  publishing  of  his  mathematical  works  to  his  ho- 
noured and  intimate  friend  Martin  Folkes,  esq.  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  James  Wilson,  M.  D.  doctor 
of  physic  ;  but,  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  being  inca- 
pacitated by  a  paralytic  disorder  for  some  time  before  bis 
death,  they  were  afterwards  published  by  the  latter,  1761, 
2  vols.  8vo.  To  this  collection,  which  contains  his  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  pieces  only.  Dr.  Wilson  has  pre- 
fixed an  account  of  Mr.  Robins,  from  which  this  memoir  is 
chiefly  extracted.  He  added  also  a  large  appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  containing  a  great  many  curious 
and  critical  matters  in  various  interesting  parts  of  the  ma- 
thematics. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Mr.  Robins  was  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  elegant  mathematical  writers  that  our 
language  can  boast  of ;  and  that  he  made  more  real  im- 
provements in  artillery,  the  flight  and  the  resisunce  of  pro- 
jectiles, than  all  the  preceding  writers  on  that  subject. 
His  **  New  Principles  of  Gunnery''  were  translated  into 
several  other  languages,  and  commented  upon  by  several 
eminent  writers.  The  celebrated  Euler  translated  the  work 
into  the  German  language,  accompanied  with  a  large  and 
critical  commentary;  and  this  work  of  Euler's  was  i^gain 
translated  into  English  in  1784,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Brown^  with 
notes,  in  one  volume,  4to. ' 

ROBINS,  or  Robyns  (John),  an  English  mathematiciai}, 
was  born  in  Staffordshire  about  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, as  he  was  entered  a  student  at  Oxford  in  1516,  and 
was  in  1620  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  college,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  ordained.  But  the 
bent  of  his  genius  lay  to  the  sciences,  and  he  soon  made 
such  a  progress,  says  Wood,  in  ''  the  pleasant  studies  of 
mathematics  and  astrology,  that  he  became  the  ablest  per* 
son  in  his  time  for  those  studies,  not  excepted  his  friend 
Record,  whose  learning  was  more  general.     At  length, 
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iog  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  15SI,  be  was  the  year  follow- 
ing niide  by  king  Henry  the  Vllltb  (to  wbooi  be  was  chap-* 
lain)  one  of  the  canons  of  bis  college  in  Oxon,  and  in  De- 
cember 1543^  canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  -fine  chaplain  to 
queen  Mary,  who  bad  bim  in  great  veneration  for  his  learii- 
ing.  Among  several  things  that  he  bath  written  relating  to 
astrology  (or  astronomy)  i  find  these  following:  -'De  cul- 
minatione  Fixarum  Stellarooi/  &c.;  <  De  ortu  et  occasu 
Stellarnm  FiXarum,'  &c.;  <  Annotationes  Astrologicie/ 
lcc«  lib.  3 ;'  ^  Aimotationes  Edwardo  VI.;'  <  Tractatus 
de  prognosticatiei»e  per  Eclipsin.'  All  which  books,  that 
are  in  MS;  were  soine  time  in  the  choice  library  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen  of  Glocester  HalK  After  his  death,  coming 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^  they  were  by  himr 
given  to  the  Bodleian  library,  where  they  yet  remain.  It 
is  also  «aid,  that  be  the  said  Robyns  hath  written  a  book 
entitled  '*  De  Portentosis  Cometis  ;*  but  such  a  thing  I 
bave  not  yet  seen,  nor  do  I  know  any  thing  else  of  the  au- 
thor, only  that  paying  his  last  debt  to  nature  the  25th  of 
Augast  1 558,  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  6t.  George, 
at  Windsore."  •  This  treatise  "  De  Portentosis  Gometis," 
which  Wood  had  not  seen,  is  in  the  royaV  library  (12  B.  xv.) ; 
-and  in  the  British  museum  (Ayscough's  Cat.)  are  other  works 
Vy  ftobins;  and  one  *^  De  sterilitatem  generantibiis,''  in 
the  Asbmolean  museum. ' 

ROBINSON  (Anastasia),  an  accomplished  musical  per-> 
former,  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Leicestershire, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  portrait  painter,  who,  having  visited 
Italy  for  improvement  in  his  art,  had  made  hiAiself  master 
of  the  Italian  language,  and  acqhired  a  good  taste  iii  mu- 
sic. Finding  that  his  daughter  Anastasia,  during  her  child- 
hood)  had  an  ear  for  music,  and  a  promising  voice,  be  had 
her  taught  by  Dr.  Crofts,  at  first  as  an  accomplishment ; 
bot  afterwards  being  afHicted  with  a  disorder  in  his  eyes, 
which  terminated  in  a  total  loss  of  sight,  and  this  misfor« 
tune  depriving  bfm  of  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and 
fiimily  by  his  pencil,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  availing 
himself 'of  his  daughter's  disposition  for  music,  to  turn  it  to 
account  as  a  profession.  She  not  only  prosecuted  her  mu« 
sical  sttidies  with  great  diligence,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
her  fbther  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  in  the  Ftalfan 
tongue  as  enabled  her  to  converse  in  that  language^  and 

1  Atb.  Os.  vol.  I.  new  etkt. 
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to  rted  the  best  poets  in  it  with  ftcilUy.  And  ifaat  her 
taste  in  siog:iDg  might  approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  natives 
of  Italy,  she  bad  vocal  iostractions  from  Sandoni,  at  that 
time  an  eminent  Italian  singing-master  resident  in  London, 
and  likewise  from  the  opera  singer  called  the  Baroness. 

Her  first  public  exhibition  was  at  the  concerts  in  York* 
buildings,  and  at  other  places^  wbere  she  usually  accom- 
panied herself  on  the  harpsichord.  Her  general  education 
had  been  pursued  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  to  ornamental  and  ex- 
ternal accomplishmeots ;  and  these  advs^ages,  seconded 
by  her  own  dispositbn  and  amiable  qualities,,  rendered  her 
conduct  strictly  prudeQt  and  irreproachaJUe.  And  what 
still  entitled  her  to  general  favour,  was  a  behaviour  full  of 
timidity  and  respect  to  her  superiors,  and  an  undissembled 
gentleness  and  affability  to  others,  which,  with .  a  native 
cheerfulness  that  diffused  itself  to  all  around  her,  gained 
her  at  all  times  such  a  reception  from  the  public,  as  seemed 
to  ensure  her  success  in  whatever  she  should  undertake* 
Encouraged  by  the  partiality  of  the  public  towards  his 
daughter,  and  particularly  by  the  conntenance  and  pa- 
tronage of  some  persons  of  high  rank  of  her  own  sex,  Mr. 
Robinson  took  a  house  in  Golden^sqnare,  where  he  esta* 
blished  weekly  concerts  and  assemblies  in  the  manner  of 
conversazioni^  which  were  frequented  by  all  such  as  had  any 
pretensions  to  politeness  and  good  taste. 

Thus  qualified  and  encouraged,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  of  an  engagement  at  the  Opera,  where  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  CresOt  and  ker  second  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ismina,  the  principal  female  part  in.Arminio. 
From  this  period  till  1724,  «be  continued  to  pefffom^A 
principal  part  at  the  Opera  with  increasing  favour  and  ap- 
plause. Her  salary  is  said  .to  have  b^en  10002.  and  ii^r 
emoluments,  by  benefits  and  prcisents,  were  estimated  at 
nearly  as  much  more.  When  she  quitted  the  stage  it  was 
.supposed  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  her  marriage  with 
the  gallant  earl  of  Peterborough,  the. friend  of  Pope  and 
Swift,  wbo  distinguished  hiniself  so  heroically  in .  Spc^o 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Though  the  marriage 
was  not  publicly  declared  till  the  earl^s  death  in  1735,. yet 
it  was  then  spoken  of  ^  an  event  which  had  long,  tak^n 
place.  And  such  was  the  purity  of  her  conduct  and  cba* 
racter,  tba,t  she  was  instantly  visited  at  Fulham  as  the  lady 
of  the  mansion,  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank    Here^ 
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and  at  Mount  Bevisy  the  earPs  seat  near  SoQdianplo&,  sho 
resided  in  an  exalted  station  till  the  year  of  ber  decease^ 
1750,  'Surviving  ber  lord  fifteen  years;  who,  at  the  ttnae 
of  tbe  connexioDi  must  have  been  considerably  beyonil 
bis  prime,  as  be  viras  arrived  at  bis  seventy-fifth  year  when 
be  died. 

Tbe  following  anecdotes^  of  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  wefe 
Gommuoicated  to  Dr.  Barney  in  nsiy  by  tbe  late  vene- 
rable Mrs.  Delany,  her  contemporary  and  intimate  ac«- 
qnaintance.  '^  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  was  of  a  middling 
stature,  not  handsome,  but  of  a  pleasing,  modest  coun- 
tenance, with  large  blue  eyes.  Her  deportment  was  easj% 
unaiFected,  and  graceful.  Her  manner  and  address  very 
engaging;  and  her  behaviour,  on  all  occasions,  that  of  a 
^ndewoman,  with  perfect  propriety.  She  was  not  only 
liked  by  all  her  acquaintance,  but  loved  and  caressed  by 

'  persons  of  tbe  highest  rank,  with  whom  she  appeared  al- 
ways equal,  vrithout  assuming.  Her  fatber*s  bouse  in 
'Golden-square  was  frequented  by  all  the  men  of  geniua 

'  and  refined  taste  of  the  times ;  among  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  frequented  Mr.  Robinson's  house, 
and  seemed  to  distinguish  bis  daughter  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, were  tbe  earl  of  Peterborough  and  general  H ;  the 

latter  bad  shewn  a  long  attacbment  to  her,  and  bis  atten- 
tions wete  so  remarkable,  thai  they  seemed  more  than  th» 
effects  of  common  politeness;  and  as  be  was  a  very 
agreeable  man,  and  in  good  circumstances,  be  was  fa- 
Totlrably  received,  not  doubting  ?  but .  that  his  intentiona 

,  were  honourable.  A  deeIai:ation  of  a  very  contrary  nature* 
«was  treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  though  Mrs.  A. 

•^.Rdbidson  was  very  much  prepossessed  in  bis  favour. 

^*  Soon  after  this,  lord  Peterborough  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince her  of  bis  partial  regiurd  for  her ;  but,  agreeable  and 

^  -artful  as  be  was,  she  remained  very  much  upon  her  guard, 
^hich  rather  itrcreased  than  diminished  bis  admiration  and 
pAssion  for  her.     Yet  sttll  bis  pride  struggled  with  his  in- 
clination ;  for  all  this  time  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in  pub- 
lie,  ja  circumstance  very  grievous  to  her,  but  urged  by  tbe 

-  best  of  motives,  she  submitted  to  it,  in  order  to  assist  her 

*  parents,  whose  fortune  was  much  reduced  by  Mr.  Robin- 
eon's  loss  of  sight,  which  depri^d  him  of  tbe  benefit  of  his 
"profession  as  a  painter.  ^ 

^'  At  length  lord  Peterborough  made  bis  declaration  to 
hkt  on  honourable  terma;  he  found  it  would  be^do  tamaU^ 
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propoBftbon'atiy  other ;  and  as  be  omitted  no  circumstance 
ttmcouid  engage  ber  esteem  and  gratitude,  she  accepted 
tbem^  as  she  was  sincere!  j  attached  to  bim.  He  earnestly 
requested  ber  keeping  it  a  secret  till  it  was  a  more  convex 
nient  time  for  bim  to  make  it  known,  to  which  she  readily 
consented,  having  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  bonouv. 
Among  the  persons  ordtsdnction  that  professed  a  friend- 
•fatp  for  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  were  the  earl  and  countess  of 
Oxford,  daughter-in-law  to  the  lord^treasurer  Oxford,  who 
not  only  bore  every  public  testimony  of  their  affection  and 
esteem  for  Mrs.  A.  Robinson^  but  lady  Oxford  attended  her 
when  she  was  privately  married  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
jand  lady  Peterborough  ever  acknowledged  her. obligations 
with  the  warmest  gratitude  ^  and  after  lady  Oxford's  death 
jihe  was  parttcQlarly  distinguished  by  the  duchess  of  Port*- 
iand»  lady  Oxford's  daughter,  and  was  always  mentioned 
by  her  with  the  greatest  kindness  for  the  maay  friendly 
offices  she  u«ed  to  do  her  in  her  childhood  when  in  lady 
jOxfovd'a  family,  whieh  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
duchess  of  Portland's  n^le  and  generous  heart. 

'<  Mrs.  A.  Robinson  had  one  sister^  a  very  pretty  accomi' 
|llished  woman,  who  married  Dr.  Arbuthnot*s  brother.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Robinson,  lord  Peterborough  took  a 
house  near  Fulham,  in  the  neighbourhtxod  of  his  own  villa 
$t  Parson's*>6reen,  where  he  settled  Mrs.  Robinson  and 
jber  mother.  They  never  Uved  tinder  the.  same  roof  till  the 
Mrly  being  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illness,  solicited  her 
to  attend  him  at  Mount  Bevis,  near  Southampton,  which 
afae  refused  with  firmness,,  but  upon  condition  that,  though 
jitill  denied  to  take  bis  name^  she  might  be  permtteed  to 
wear  her  wedding^^ring ;  to  which,  finding  her  inexorable, 
lie  at  length  consented . 

^*  Hia  haughty  spirit  was  sttU  reluctant  to  the  making  a 
.declaration  that  would  have  done  justice  to  so  worthy  a 
character  as  the  person  to  whom  he  was  now  united  ;  and, 
indeed,  his  uncontrollable  temper,  and  high  opioton  of  bis 
own  actions^  made  bim  a  very  awful  husband,  ill  suited  to 
lady  Peterborough's  good  sense,  amiable  temper,  and  d^ 
licate  sentiments.  She  was  a  Roman  catholic,  but  never 
gave  ofience  to  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  though  very 
atrict  in  what  she  thought  her  duty.  Her  excellent  prin^ 
ciples  and  fortitude  of  mind  supported  ber  tbsougfa  ttiany 
aevere  trials  in  ber  conjugal  state.  But  at  last  he  prevailed 
en  himself  to  do  her  jiutice^  instigated,  it  is  supposed^  by 
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bad  stafd  of  health,  which  obliged  him  to  sJsekaDOtheir 
climate,  and  she  absolutely  refused  to  go  with  him  uulesa 
be  declared  bis  marriage ;  her  attendance  upon  him  in  his 
illness  nearly  cost  her  her  life. 

^'  He  appointed  a  day  for  all  his  nearest  relations  to  meet 
him  at  the  apartment  over  the  gate-way  of  St.  James's 
palace,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pointz,  who  was  married  to 
lord  Peterborough's  niece,  and  at- that  time  preceptor  to 
prince  William,  afterwards  duke  of  Cumberland.  Lord 
Peterborougb  also  appointed  lady  Peterborough  to  be  there 
at  the  same  time.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  he  begaa 
a  most  eloquent  oration,  enumerating  all  the  virtues  and 
perfections  of  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  and  the  rectitude  of  her 
conduct  during  his  long  acquaintance  with  her,  for  which 
he  acknowledged  his  great  obligations  and  sincere  attach* 
ment,  declaring  he  was  determined  to  do  her  that  justici^ 
which  he  ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  which  was  present* 
ing  her  to  all  his  family  as  bis  wife.  He  spoke  this  ha* 
rangue  with  so  much  energy,  and  in  parts  so  pathetically^ 
that  lady  Peterborough,  not  being  apprised  of  his  inten« 
•tions^  was  so  affected  that  she  fainted  away  in  the  midst  of 
the  company. 

^^  After  lord  Peterborough's  death  she  lived  a  very  retired 
life,  chiefly  at  Mount  Bevis,  and  was  seldom  prevailed  oa 
to  leave  that  habitation,  but  by  the  duchess  of  Portland^ 
who  was  always  happy  to  have  her  company  at  Bulstrode 
when  she  could  obtain  it^  and  often  visited  her  at  her  own 
bouse. 

**  Among  lord  Peterborough's  papers  she  found  his  me- 
moirs, ivritten  by  himself,  in  which  be  declared  he  had  been 
guilty  of  such  actions  as  would  have  reflected  very  much 
upon  his  character.  For  which  reason  she  burnt  them;  this, 
however,  contributed  to  complete  the  excellency  of  her 
principles,  though  it  did  not  fail  giving  offence  to  the  cu- 
rious inqnirers  after  anecdotes  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
as  that  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough."  ^ 

ROBINSON  (Hugh),  a  learned  divine  and  schoolmaster^ 
was  born  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea^ 
and  educated  at  Winchester  school,  where  he  was  admitted 
probationary  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  in  160^,  and 
in  1605  perpetual  fellow.  He  completed  bis  master's  de« 
gree  in  161 1^  and  about  three  years  after,  «leayiug  college^ 
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became  chief  master  of  Windiester  aciiool. .  He  vras  aftac^ 
wards  archdeacon  of  Winohestefy  canon  of  Weds,  D.  IX 
«nd  archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  Having  sided  with  tho 
party  that  were  reducing  the  church  to  ahe  pretbyteriaa 
foroiy  and  taken  the  covenant,  he  lost  the  advantaged  of 'bis 
canonry  and  archdeaconry^  but  obtained  the  rectory  of  Hihi 
ton,  near  Winchester,  in  room  of  a  loyalist  He  died  filarch 
30,  1655,  and  was  buried  in  St.  <Giies's-in*the- Fields,  Lon* 
don.  Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  linguist^ 
an  able  divine,  and  very  conversant  in  ancient  history.-  H» 
wrote  for  the  use  of  Winchester  school,  *^  Precesv;  Gram« 
maticalis  qu£Bdam ;  &  Antiquss  Hiatoria  Synopsis,*'  prsat* 
ed  together  at  Oxford  in  1616,  Svo ; '  ^*  Scholfe  WintDnien** 
ais  Phrases  -LatinsB,"  Lond«  1654  and  1664,  published  by  hia 
•on  Nicholas;  and  '^AnnaUiim  mundi  universalium,  &c. 
Tomiis  Unicus,  lib.  14.  absol«tus,''  &c.  Lond.  1677,  foi;  im* 
proved  by  Dr.  Thooias  Peirce,  dean  of  Salisbury,  by  tlie 
sing's  command.  Wood  adda,  that  he  wrote- a  vindication 
<lf  the  covenant,  which  he  bad  not  seen.' 

ROBINSON  (John),  a  distinguished  English  prelateand 
statesman,  was  born  at  Cleasby,  in  Yorkshire,  Nov.  7,  16S6^ 
and  educated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  a  liberal  benefactor.  After  he  had  completed 
bis -master's  degree,  and  taken  orders,  faewent  about  1683 
Co  Sweden,  as  domestic  chaplain  to  the  British  ambsrssador 
it  thatcourt;  and  in  his  absence  was<  appointed  6rst  fosi^ 
dent,'  then  envoy  extraordinary,,  and  lastly  ambassador. 
He  remained  in  this  rank  until  1708.  During  this  tim#te 
published  his  ^*  Account  of  Sweden,  as  it  was  in  1688,** 
which  ia  generally  printed  with  lord  Molesworth's  aoceufit 
of  Denmark.  On  his^return  to  £ag^and,  her  majesty,  qoeeti 
Anne,-  was  so  senrible  of  the  value  of  his  services,  that  ste 
made  him  dean  of  Windsor,  registrar  of  the  order  of  the 
g^svter,  and  prebendary  of  Cantevbury.  He  was  also  in 
I710preferred'to  the  bisbopricof  BristoK  His  political 
knowledge  recommeoded  bim  to  the  cdnfidence  of  the  earl 
pf  Oxford,  then  at  the  head  of  administration,  who  resolved 
to  have  him  of  the  privy  counciK  For  this  purpose,  he  waa 
first  made  lord  privy  seal,  and  afterwards  was  admitted  to  a 
seat  at  the  council  board,  where  he  so  distinguisfae4  him- 
self that  queen  Anne  made' choice  of  him  as  oneof  her  ple- 
nipotentiaries at  the  memorable  trea^  of  Utrecht    •Wtth 
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wlMlt  9pirit  be  behaved  on  thii  occasion,  eppeans  (torn  the 
common  hisiories  of  the  treaty,,  and  Swift's  **  Four  last  years 
of  the  Queen*"  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  com« 
missioners  for  finishing  St  Paut's  cathedral,  andfor  boild- 
ing  fifty  new  churches  in  London ;  was  a  governor  of  the 
Charter- house,  and  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  On'  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ootnpton  in  1714,  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  London,  and  the  qneen,  indeed,  had  such  regard  for 
Hm,  that  had  she  outlived  the  archhisiiop  of  Canterbury,* 
she  would  have  made. Dr.  Robinson  primate^  ' 

«  After  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  London,  he  gate 
many  proofs-of  bis  great  affection  for  the  established  church, 
by  opposing  innovations,  contributing  to,  and  promotinjg 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  and  by  vindicating  hiy 
clergy  against  unjust  aapersioiis.  His  steady  attachment^ 
to  the  civil  constitution  was  not  less  conspicuous,  in  biA 
charges  to  his  clergy,  and  his  personal  example  and  coq-* 
duct*  As  a  benefactor,  he  was  distinguished  by  many  acta^* 
pf  munificence.  Every  place,  indeed,  with  which  he  was 
connected,  felt  the  benefit  of  his  public  spirit ;  the  place 
of  his  birth,  in  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  chapel 
and  a  school;  Oriel  college,  in  the  addition  of  buildiiig» 
towards  the  east  side  of  the  garden,  and  the  foundation  of 
some  ample  exhibitions ;  tbe  ecclesiastical  houses  in  which 
he  resided  were  generally  repaired  by  him  at  great  ex«> 
pence ;  and  to  the  poor  in  general  he  was  very  generous.  ' 
Mackayhas  described  tbis  worthy  prelate  as  '^  a  little 
brown  man ;  of  a-  grave  and  venerable  countenance ;  very 
charitable  and  good-humoured  *;  strictly  religious  himself, 
aod  taking  what  care  he  can  to  make  others  so.'^  He  died 
at  Hampstead,  of  an  astbmatic  disorder,  April  11,  1723, 
aod  was  buried  at  Fulham,  April  19.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  his  first  wife,  Maria,  was  daughter  of  Williaitj  Lang-* 
ton,  esq.  Her  liberal  mind  *is  delicately  commemorated 
on  tbe  inscription .  on  the  front  of  his  buildings  at  Oriel 
CDllege«     His  second  wife,  Emma,  whose  lamily  name  we 


*  It  was  on  this  prelate  that  the 
ndtorioat  Edmuud  Cartl  endeavoured 
to,  play  a  trick,  whi^h  has  bean  attri- 
buted tOrand  perhaps  really  attempted 
by  others.  The  gnnd  bishop  sent  a 
SentlemaDtn  Curil  toespress  his  oon* 
cefD  at  bearing  that  be  meant  to  pub- 
lish an  edition  of  Rocbesier*8  poems. 
Ctirll  allowed  that  taeh  an  «sdition  was 
actually  printed,  not  fcf  him  onlyi  but 
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other  booksellers^. an<I  that  h^  wonld 
send  his  lordship  an  ihterteaveJ  copy 
from  which  be  inight  strike  out  what* 
ever  be  thought  amissi  aotl  the  tb^ft^ 
thu«  aktrrcd  should  be  rfprinieil,  and 
••  rendered  con  forma  b'e  to  his  lord*' 
ship's  opinion/'  The  bi>bnp,  howcTef* 
saw  through  the  trick,  and  rejected  the 
proferred  copy. 
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koow!  not,  9urTiired  bin),  and  was  buried  at  Fulhatn,.  Jain 
269  1748.  lie  left  no  issue^  but  many  collateral  descend* 
aokts.' 

ROBINSON  (Maria),  a  lady  of  considerable  literary 
talenis,  wJtose  maiden  name  was  Darby,  was  born  at  Brisn 
tol,  Not.  27,  1758,  Her  life  having  been  published,  in 
piarc  written,  by  herself,  and  completed  by  a  friend,  it  may 
be  thought  we  cannot  he  deficient  in  materials  for  the  pre- 
sent article.  But  these  documents  partake  too'  much  of 
thie  nature  of  a  novel  for  our  purpose.  Mrs.  Bobiason  waa 
ayrtfi'/'Udy  of  much  n^^te  in  her  day,  and  for  such  it  has 
l|^i;en  the  fashion  oi  late  yetfrs  to.  encourage  the  publicatioiv 
of/*  Apolpgies,"  the  object  of  all  which,  for  they  are  very 
uniforoi,  i^  ta  relax  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  to  prove 
that  vice,  with  its  attendants,  vanity  and  extrgvagance, 
ba9  nothing  to  dread  but  from  poverty.  It  is  then  oaly^ 
wben  all  i&  spent,  and  indigence  stares  in  the  face,  that  we 
aie  to  begin  to  think  that  something. has  been  amiss,  and  to 
pour  out  our  exculpatory  sympathies  in  sentimental  strains^ 
Erpm  such  narratives,  it  becomes  us  to  borvow  with  caution^ 

Mrs,  Bobinson  was  married  very  early  in  life  to  a  bus*' 
band  who  had  little  to  maintaiix  her,  and  for  some  time  she 
(kaved  in  bis  nusfortunes,  but,  according  to  her  own  ac<« 
^punt^  ahe  spent  whai  she  could  in  dress,  resorted  much 
to  public  places,  and  admitted  the  visits  of  noblemen  oi 
libertine  cbaneters.  At.lengtb  she  had  recourse  to  tbfi( 
s^ge,  and  while  performing  the  character  of  Perdita  in 
Shakspeare^s  ^*  Winter^s  Tale,"  captivated  the  youthful 
affections  of  a  distinguished .  personage,  and  consented  to 
his  terms.  This  connexion,  with  all  ila  gay  and  splendid 
embellishments,  and  all  the  flattery  and  admiratiop  whiob 
beauty  and  fevity  could  wish,  lasted  about  two  years,  at  she 
end  of  which  period  she  found  herself  in  possession  of 
jewels  to  the  amount  of  8000/.  and  an  annuity  of  5Q0/« 
After  a  short  recess  from  a  mode  of  life,  into  wMch  her 
apologists  tell  us  she  was  driven  by  necessity,  she  formed 
another  connexion  of  the  same  kind,  which  they  allow  waa 
from  choice,  with  a  gentleman  of  the  army,  and  Lavished^ 
the  whole  of  her  disposable  property  on  this  new  favourite* 
She  also  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  in  following  him,  during 
a  severd  winter  night,  to  a  sea-port,  where  she  basied  to 

^  Nichols's  Atterbary. — Lysons's  Environs,  vol.  fl. — and  Suppleinent.--^hal« 
men's  Hist,  of  Osfbrd.— Swifi't  Works.^JIurQti'ftOwu  Times.— Oent.  Ma^.  toU 
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feiisve  him  from  n  teoiporBry  enibwriutsHweiit  Not  l«Migf 
after,  she  went  to  the  oontioeotfor  ber  hiealtb^  and  remain** 
^d  there  about  five  years.  On  ber  return  in  17S8,  she 
commeiiced  her  literary  career,  in  which  she  had  consider- 
able saccess.^  In  1 800  ber  health  began  to  decUne  rapidly^ 
principally  frpoi  want  of  proper  exercise^  for  she  never  re- 
covered the  use  of  her  Umba  (  and  after  lingering  for  soaia 
time,  she  died  at  Englefield  Green,  Dec.  28,  of  that  year^ 
and  was  buried  in  Old  Windsor  cburch*yard»  She  retained 
in  her  latter  days,  although  only  forty-two  years  old,  but 
little  of  that  beauty  for  which  she  was  once  admired,  and 
which,  from .  the  moment  a  price  waa  set  upon  it,  proved 
the  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes* 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  complete  list  of  her  public 
cations:  1.  '<  Poems,*'  in  two  volumes,  8  vo.  8.  ^^Legiti- 
mate Sonnets,  with  Thoughts  on  Poetical  Subjects,  and 
Anecdotes  of  the  Grecian  Poetess^  Sappho."  'S.  ^^  A  Mo* 
nody  to  the  memory  of  the  Queen  of  France.'*  4.  <*  A 
Monody  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds."  5,  Mo- 
dern Manners;  a  Satire,  in  two  cantos,"  4to.  6.  ''The 
Sicilian  Lover,  aTragjedy,  in  five  acta."  7.  "  Sight;  The 
Cavern  of  Woe ;  and  Solitude ;  three  Poems,"  4to.  8. 
A  Pamphlet  in  vindication  of  the  Queen  of  France ;  pub- 
lished without  a  name.  9.  A  Pamphlet  entitled  '<  Thoughts 
on  the  condition  of  Women,  and  the  Injustice  of  Meatal 
Subordination."  10.  ''  Vancenza,  a  Romance,"  2  voIslt 
1 K  «  The  Widow,"  a  Novel,  2  vols.  12.  «  Angelina,"  m 
Novel,  3  vols.  13.  <<  Hubert  de  Sevrac,"  a  Romance,  .3. 
vols.  14.  «  Walsingham,"  a  Novel,  4  vols.  15.  "The 
false  Friend,"  a  Novel,  4  vols.  16!  "  The  Natural  Daugh- 
ter," a  Novel,  2  vols.  17.  "  Lyrical  Tates^,"  I  vol.  crown* 
8vo.  18.  **  A  Picture  of  Palermo,  translated  from  Dr.* 
Bager."  19.  <<The  Lucky  Escape,"  a  farce,  not  pnb«- 
lished.  20«  **  Nobody,",  a  comedy,  also  not  published. 
•  Of  all  these,  it  is  probable  that  her  poems  will  longest 
eontimie  to  be  read.  She  had  in  her  earliest  efForts-of  this' 
hsod  adopted  the  false  style  of  the  Delia  Crusca  school,  so 
happily  ridiculed  by  theautbor  of  the  ^<  Baviad"  and  "  Mas-' 
vwi,"  but  her  late  productions  displayed  a  more  correct 
t|ule,  and  moie  ease  and  elegance  of  versification,  wittv 
equal  richness  of  imagination.  Her  <^  Plays"  had  buc 
temporary  success;  and  her  **  Novels,"  although  not  desti- 
tute of  invention,  were  written  with  too  much  haste  for 
lasting  reputation.     She  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
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iinportiined  by  her  employers  to  furnish  the  circulating  (i«^ 
braries  with  novelties,  when  her  powers  both  of  body  and- 
mind  were  considerably  iniftpaired,  yet  she  laboured  with 
great  perseverance,  and  is  said  to  have  earned  by  her  lite* 
rary  performances  nearly  the  amount  of  her  annuity.' 
*  ROBINSQI;^[  (Richard),  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
lord  Rokeby,  was  the  immediate  descendant  of  the  Robin'* 
sons  of  Rokeby,  in  the  norih  riding  of  the  cocmty  of  York^ 
and  was  born  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster-* 
school,  whence  he  was  elected  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in 
1726.  Afier  continuing  his  studies  therefor  some  years, 
and  taking  his  master^s  degree  in  17S3,  Dr.  Blackburn^ 
archbishop  of  York,  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  col-'* 
lated  him  first  to  the  rectory  of  Elton,  in  the  east  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  next. to  the  prebemi  of  Grinds, -in  the  ca* 
thedral  of  York.  In  1751  he  attended  the  duke  of  Dorset^ 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  first 
chaplain,  and  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the  brshopric 
of  Killala.  A  family  connexion  with  the  earl  of  Holdernesse, 
who  was  secretary  of  state  that  year,  with  the  earl  of  Sand* 
wicb  and  other  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the  fair* 
est  prospects  of  attaining  to  the  first  dignity  in  the  Irish 
church.  Accordingly,  in  1759,  he  was  translated  to  the 
united  sees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to  Kildare. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  appointed  to  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland  in  1765^'  Dr.  Robinson  was  advanced  to 
the  primacy  of  Armagh,  and  made  lord  almoner  and  vice* 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin.  When  lord  U^r* 
court  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1777,  the  king  was 
pleased,  by  privy*  seal  at  St.  James's,  Feb.  6,  and  by  patent 
at  Dublin  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  to  create  him  baron 
B,okeby  of  Armagh,  with  remainder  to  Matthew  RobinsoQ 
of  West  Lay  ton,  esq.  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed  prelate 
to  the  order  of  St.  Patrick.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Rutland,  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1787,  he  was  no- 
minated oT>e  of  the  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom.  Sit 
William  Bpbioson, '  his  brother,  dying  in  1785,  the  primate 
siicceeded  to  the  ^itle  of  baronet,  and  was  the  tfurvivor  in 
the  direct  male  line  of  the  Robinsons  of  Rokeby,  being  the 
eighth  in.descent  from  William  of  Kendal.  His  grace  died 
at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  iu  the  end  of  October,  1794. 
No  primate  ever  sat  in  the  see  of  Armagh,  who  watched 
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more  carefully  oyer  the  legal  rights  of  the  church  of  IreUnd^ 
as  the  statute-book  evinces.  The  act  of  the  I  ith  and  12tix 
of  bis  present  majesty,  which  secures  to  bishops  and  eccle- 
siastical persons  repayment  by  their  successors  of  expendi- 
tures in  purchasing  glebes  and  houses,  or  building  new 
boases,  originated  from  him,  and  must  ever  endear  his 
name  to  the  clergy*  The  other  acts  for  repairing  churches^ 
aod  facilitating  the  recovery  of  ecclesiastical  dues^  were 
among  the  many  happy  eicertions  of  this  primate. 

But  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  primapy^ 
that  he  displayed  a  princely  munificence.     A  very  ^legaot 
palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns  that  town  ;  it  is 
light  and  pleasing,  without  the  addition  of  wings  or  Jes^ei; 
parts ;  which  top  frequently,  wanting  a  sufficient  uniformity 
with  the  body  of  the  edifice,  are  unconnected  with  it  ii) 
effect,  and  divide  the  attention.     Lai^e  and  ample  offices 
are  conveniently  placed  behind  a  plantation  at  a  small  dis- 
tance.    Around  the  palace  is  a  large  lawn,  which  spreads 
on  every  side  over  the  hills,  skirted  by  youhg  plantationS|; 
in  one  of  which  is  a  terrace,  which  commands  a  most  beau- 
tiful view  of  cultivated  hill  and  dale.     This  view  frotn  the 
palace  is  much  improved  by  the  barracks,  the  schpol,  and 
anew  church  at  a  distance ;  all  which  are  so  placed  as  to  b§ 
exceediugly  ornamental  to  the  whole  country.    The  barr 
racks  were  erected  under  the  primate^s  direction,  and  for iq 
a  large  and  handsome  edifice.    The  school  is  a  building  of 
considerable  extent,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  more  beautiful,  or  one  better  contrived,  is  no  where 
to  be  seen ;  there  are  apartments  for  a  master ;  a  school- 
room 56  feet  by  28,  a  large  diuing-room  and  spacious  ^jry 
dormitories,  with  every  other  necessary,  and  a  spaciou4 
play-ground,  walled  in;  the  whole  forming  a  handsome 
front :  and   attention  being  paid  to  the  residence  of  the 
master  (the  salary  is  400/.  a  year)  the  school  flourishes,  and 
must  prove  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  tbex:ountry. 
This  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate^s  expence^ 
The  church  is  erected  of  white  stone,  and  having  a  tall 
spire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  object,  in  a  country  where 
churches  and  spires  do  not  abojund.    The  primate  built 
three  other  churches,  and  made  considerable  reparations 
in  the  cathedral :  he  was  also  the  means  of  erecting  a  pub- 
lic infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himself.     He  like- 
wise constructed  a  public  library  at  bis  own  cost,  endowed 
itj  and  gave  it  a  large  collection  of  books.    The  room  is 
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4b5  feet  by  25,  frnd  20  high,  with  a  gallery;  and  apartmefitl 
for  the  librarian.  The  town  he  ornaoiented  with  a  market** 
bouse  and  shambles,  and  was  the  direct  means,  by  giving 
leases  upon*  that  condition,  of  almost  new  building  the  whole 
place.     He  found  it  a  nest  of  mud-cabins,  and  be  left  it  a 

*  well-built  city  of  stone  and  slate.  Nor  was  he  forgetful  of 
the  place  of  his  education.  On  the  new  g^te,  built  by 
Wyat^  for  Christ-church,  Oxford,  the  primate  is  comme* 
morated  as  oneofithe  principal  contributors  to  the  expence 
of  building  that  gate  and  repairing  Canterbury  quadrangle. 
In  these  noble  and  spirited  works,  the  primate  expended 
upwards  of  30,000/.  The  celebrated  Mrs.  Montagu  wan 
cousin  to  this  prelate ;  and  her  brother^  the  late  eccentric 
lord  Rokeby,  bis  successor  in  that  title,  oti  which,  however^ 
be  set  no  value.^ 

ROBINSON  (Robert),  t  dissenting  divine,  of  the  Bap- 
tist persuasion, *was  born  in  October  1735,  at  SwufHiam,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  was  son  of  Mr.  Michael  Ilobin-* 
son,  a  native  of  North  Britain^  who  possessed  a  moderate 
independence.  He  was  sent  to  a  Latin  scho6l  at  SwafFham, 
at  the  age  of  six  years^  where  he  made  a  considerable  pro-* 
ficiency,  and  discovered  an  uncommon  capacity  for  learn^ 
ing,  and  afterwards  to  an  endowed  gfammar-school  at 
Scarning,  where  he  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  French, 
M  well  as  of  the  classical  languages.  All  this,  however, 
ended  in  his  being  put  apprentice  to  a  baif-dresser,  in 
Crutcbed-Friars,  London.     For  this  occupation  his  tnind 

'*%as,  ^s  maybe  supposed,  lailready  unfitted  by  the  taste  for 
learning  which  his  education  had  given  him,  and  which  he 
still  endeavoured  to  improve  during  some  part  of  the  houri 
devoted  to  sleep.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  appears 
to  have  imbibed  serious  impressions  of  religion,  which  bd 
encouraged,  by  attending  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of 
the  day  among  the  independents,  the  baptists,  and  the 
Calvinistic  clergy.  Dr.  Guyse  and  Gill  among  the  dissen* 
ters,  Romaine  in  the  church,  and  Whitfield,  the  leader  of 
the  Calvinistical  methodists,  were  his  chief  favourites. 

When  about  the  age  of  twenty,  bis  indentures  were  given 
up,  at  his  own  request;  as  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  become 
a  preacher.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  to  a  small  con- 
gregation at  MildenhaK,*  in  Suffolk,  and  he  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  preach  among  the  methodists,  at  various  places, 

>  Cn^lpp^dlia  BrittDMct, 
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Ibr  about  two  yearsi  when  being  tln'succ^ss^ul  ill  (bnhing  k 
church  among  them,  he  left  ihem^  and  JTorihed  k  sfaikll  ti^- 
dejpendent  congtiegatioti  at  Norwich,  oh  teaming  which,  hb 
also  gave  up  infant  baptism.  Id  1759,  he  b^cftttie  pr^abb^ 
to  a  congregation  of  baptists  at  CanibHrfge,  and  su^h  Wte 
his  popnlarity  here,  that  his  bearers,  daily  iiicrea^ing,  ^ert 
enabled  to  build  a  new  and  commodious  iiieetihg,  in  1779. 
Here  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  theittkp^rtinent  Visits 
of  some  under-graduates,  against  whom  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  #hich  secured 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  a^embly.  This  sl^em's  to  bb 
the  period  of  his  life  most  happy  and  faultless.  He  had  ridt 
as  yet  publicly  engaged  in  abstruse  theological  disputations; 
he  vigilantly  performed  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office ; 
and,  if  some  of  the  younger  students  of  th^  university,  ih 
the  gaiety  of  youthful  intemperance,  had  tnsdlted  him,  he 
was  amply  repaid  for  it  by  the  fHendship  and  protection  df 
many  of  its  most  worthy  and  learned  ihehibers ;  for,  he 
embraced  every  opportunity  which  that  university  afforded 
of  making  amends  for  a  defective  education,  and  pursued 
a  course  of  reading  extensive  and  varied.  The  public  li- 
braries were  hot  only  open  to  him,  but  lie  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  having  books  from  theai  ^t  his  own  habitation. 
In  1773,  as  his  salary  was  inadequate  to  provide  for  bis 
numerous  family  (he  married  in  1759),  he  removed  to 
Chesterton,  near  Cambridge,  and  commenced  farmer,  tb 
which,  in  time,  he  added  the  business  of  a  dealer  in  corn 
and  coals.  These  occupafiohs,  however,  did  not  interrupt 
his  literary  pursuits,  nor  do  th6y  appear  to  have  been  very 
profitable.  He  w4s  first  known  a^  an  author  by  publishing, 
in  1774,  **  Arcana,*'  a  pamphlet  respectihg  the  J3iititi6n  to 

fmrliamerit  for  relief  in  matters  of  subscription ;  and  the  foU 
owing  year,  an  appendix  to  Alleyne's  "  Legal  Degreis  of 
Marriage.*'  It  consists  of  a'discussibn  oFtbe  question,  **  Is 
It  lawful  and  right  for  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  de- 
ceased wife  ?*'  in  which  he  maintalnidd  the  affirmative.  Ih 
the  same  year  he  published  a  voldme  of  "  Sermohs,''  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Saurin,  which  was  followed,  At 
different  periods,  by  four"  others,.  Introductory  to  theie 
volumes  are  prefatory  dissertations^  contaibihg  memoirs  of 
the  reformation  in  Ffiihce,  and  Ih^  Mfe  of  Saurin,  tog^.thiftr 
with  reflections  on  deism','  Chriiitiah  liberty,  &c. 

In  the  year  1776,  during  the  6dntr0versy  respectirig  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  wbtcb  had  been  tarried  on  principally 
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by  members  x>f  the  church  of  EiigUfKl,  Mr.  Robioton  pob«* 
liflhed  ^'  A  Plea  for  ihe  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist, 
&c.'*     This  piece  is  written  with  much  ingenuity^  and  it 
procured  the  author  a  number  of  bandsome  compliments^ 
not  only  frpm  dissenting  ministers,  but  also  from  several 
dignitaries  of  the  established  church.     Among  the  latter 
were  Dr.  Hinchliffe,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  H^sillifaic, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Beadon,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of  Glou* 
cester.     Some  years  after,    Mr.   Lindsey  published,    first 
without,  but  afterwards  with  his  name,  *^  An  Examination 
of  Mr.  Robinson*s  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ;**  to 
which  Mr.  Robinson,  although  frequently  called  upon,  de* 
clined  to  reply.     To  bis  friends  he  said,  '*  Tbeanonymoui 
examiner  has  not  touched  my  arguments,  and  his  spirit  is 
bitter  and  contemptuous.     His  faith  stands  on  criticis^ms ; 
and  my  argument  is,  that  if  tbe  doctrine  requires  critical 
proof,  it  is  not  popular,  and  therefore  not  divine.*'     This 
silence,  however,  occasioned  some  suspicion  that  he  was 
not  very  sincere,  which  his  conduct  afterwards  con6rmed. 
In  1777,  Mr.  Robinson  publislied  a  small,  tract,  entitled 
*'  The  History  and  Mystery  of  GoodI  Friday,''  in  which  he 
employed  the  same   ^>  bitter  and  contemptuous  spirit,^ 
.which  he  had  just  complained  of,  in  ridiculing  the  comme- 
moration of  the  death  of  our  Saviour.   In  1778,  Mr.  Robins- 
son  published  ^^  A  Plan  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Nonconformity,  foe  tbe  instruction  of  Catechumens."  This 
piece  contains  an  outline  of  the  whole  controversy  of  the 
dissenters  with  the  church  of  England,  and  of  their  history, 
from  the  period  of  the  reformation,  to    1778,  which  of 
course  appeared  highly  satisfactory  to  his  brethren.     To- 
wards the  close  of  the  same  year,  be  published  ^*  An  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon^  translated  fr9m  the  ori- 
ginal French  of  the  rey.  John  Claude,  with  Notes,"  in  2 
vols.  8vo.     The  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  *'  Essay'* 
consists  of  memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  author. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Robinson  paid  a  visit  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  accompanied  some  friends  on  a 
tour  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  much  gratified  by  civi- 
lities shewn  him  by  some  of  the  literati  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
be  might  have  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
had  he  not  thought  proper  to  decline  that  compliment. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Cambridge,  be  published  a  little 
tract  \veli  calculated  to  produce  a  C^ttholif:  spirit  among 
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bU  breifaren  of  ihe  Baptist  denomioadoi^,  entitled  <<.The 
.Qeneral  DoQtrine  of  ToleraiioD,  applied  to  tbe  particaiar 
Caae  of  Free  Commuoion.'"  It  was  about  this  period  he 
preached  and  pubibbed  a  sermon,  entitled  '^  Slavery  in<^ 
cottsiatent  with  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,*'  and  he  was  tha 
author  of  au  excellent  petition  from  the  gentxy,.  dergyy 
f ^eholders^  and  other  inhabitaots  in  the  county  of  Cam-» 
bridge,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commonsi 
lo  the  yeas  1781,  at  the  desire  of  his  brediren,  be  began 
|o  collect  oiaterials  for  the  History  of  the  Eoglisb  Baptists* 
In  his  researches  he  was  led  to  entelr  on  a  larger  field  than 
what  h«d  been  originaUy  proposed  to  hio),  and,  instead  ef 
confining  himself  to  the  history  of  English  Baptists^  he 
vras.  induced  to  trace  the  history  of  baptism  from  the 
earliest  use  of  that  rite^  as  well  as  that  of  Baptists  in  all 
ag€S4  . 

I  In  the  year'17&2,  Mr.  Robinson  published  '^  A  Political 
Catechism,'*  intended  to  convey,  in  a  familiai*  marrner^ 
what  he  conceived  to  be  just  ideas  of  good  civil  govern- 
Bieut,  and  the  British  constitution.  In  1786,  he  pahlished 
•**  Sixteen  Discourses  on  several  Texts  of  Scripture,  ad- 
dressed to  Christian  Assemblies,  in  villages  near  Cam- 
bridge; to  which  are  added.  Six  Morning  Exercises.^* 
$,ucb  of  these  as  touch  on  doctrinal  subjects  \«ere  written 
iua  manner  which  gave  his  friends  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  now  beginning  to  depart  from  the  principles  he  had 
hitherto  held  so  strenuously  ;  and  they  were  not  mistaken. 
With  his  congregation  at  Cambridge,  however,  he  still 
continued  his  ministerial  labours ;  and  remained  high  in 
their  esteem,  although,  as  a  public  instructor,  he  must, 
«mong  so  many  changes,  have  become  either  useless  or 
.dangerous. 

During  tbe  latter  years  of  his  life  the  intense  application 
be  had  bestowed  6n  his  work  on  Baptism  undermined  the 
strength  of  his  constitution,  and  brought  on  a  gradual  de- 
cay, attended  with  a  great  depression  of  spirits.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  hoped  by  his  family  that  a  journey 
to  Birminghapfi,  and  an  interview  with  Dr.  Priestley,  which 
be  had  long  wished  for,  might  prove  beneficial  to  him. 
Having  arrived  at  that  town,  he  ventured  to  preach  twice 
on  the  same  Sunday,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  charity  schools; 
fiis  friends  perceived  that  he  was  ill,  but  none  of  them  sus^^ 
pected  his  end  was  so  near ;  he  spent  the  evening  of  the 
following  Tuesday  in  tbe  cheerful  society  of  his  friends. 
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but  next  morntng,  Jtine  8,  1)90,  be  was  found  dead  in  bts 
bed.  Some  ti me  before  tbis  be  bad  become  a  complete 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  modem  Socinians  ;  a  change 
which  they  seem  virilling  to  attribute  to  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  This  divine,  we  are  told,  charmed  as  he  was 
with  Mn  Robinson's  conversation,  confessted  himself  much 
disappointed  with  bis  preaching,  and  characterized  it  in 
these  words :  *'  His  dtscourfie  was  unconnected  and  desul- 
tory :.  and  bis  manner  of  treating  the  Trinity  savoured  ra* 
tber  of  burlesque  than  serious  reasoning.  He  attacked 
orthodoxy  more  pointedly  and  sarcastically  than  ever  I  did 
in  my  life."  Few  of  our  readers  will  require  any  otbet 
character  of  Mr.  Robinson's  attacks  on  those  principle* 
which  he  once  held  sacred.  His  largest  work,  *^The  His- 
tory of  Baptism,"  &c.  appeared  after  his  death  in  a  quarto 
volume,  with  another  connected  with  the  subject,  but  en- 
titled,  *^  Ecclesiastical  Researches ;"  both  written  with 
conbiderable  ability,  but  less  finished  than  if  be  bad  lived 
to  prepare  them  for  the  press.  The  latter,  in  particular, 
exhibits  striking  proofs  of  his  rooted  inveteracy  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  as  well  as  of  his  glaring  inconsistency. '  He 
appears,  indeed,  in  none  of  his  works,  as  a  man  who  had 
auained  that  truth,  or  those  positions,  which  he  sought  to 
establish  ;  what  was  wanting  in  argument  be  aimed  to  sup- 
ply by  a  kind  of  bufitionery  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  yet, 
tvbile  thus  versatile  and  unsteady  in  all  his  opinions,  no  man 
was  -more  intolerant  towards  those  who  rested  in  the  belielf 
of  what  they  had  been  taught,  and  were  desirous  to  pro^ 
pagate. ' 

ROBINSON  (Tancreb),  a  learned  physician  an^  bo- 
tanist, and  physician  in  ordinary  to  George  I.  by  whom  he 
was  knighted,  was  the  very  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Ray,  who  distinguishes  him  by  the  title  of  amicorum  alpha. 
Of  his  early  hii»tory  we  have  not  beeii  able  to  recover 
many  particulars.  He  was  nearly  of  an  age,  and  ran  his  course 
for  some  time  with  sir  Hans  Sloane,  with  whom,  when  a 
atudent,  he  travelled  to  France.'  He  was  educated,  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  uf 
bachelor  of  medicine  in  1679,  and  that  of  doctor  in  1685. 
While  at  Montpellier  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Martin  Lis- 
ter, dated  Aug.  4,  1 683,  concerning  the  fabric  of  the  re- 
markable bridge,  called  Pont  de  S.  Esprit,  on  the  Rhine, 

*  Dyer'f  Life  of  Robinsoo,  1796^  8vo. 
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wbitfh  was  printed  in  the  Pbiiosophical  Transactions  M 
Jane  1684;  and,  after  his  return  in  that  year,  he  w^s 
elected  a  feilowr  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  this  learned 
body  he  made  Tarious  communications,  particulariy  an  ac-^ 
count  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  '^  Hortus  Malab^ri- 
cns  ;**  on  the  natural  sublimation  of  sulphur  from  the  pyrites 
and  limestone  at  £tna,  &c. ;  an  account  of  Henry  Jen-^ 
kins,  who  Hired  169  yeat%  ;  and  on  othet  topics  of  natural 
history.  The  printed  correspondence  betv^een  him  and 
'Ray  commenced  during  Dr.  Robtnson^s  travels,  before  m«n* 
tloned,  and  was  continued  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  '  Se^ 
Vetiteen  of  his  letters  appear  in  the  "  Philosophical  Cor* 
resportdence,'*  with  all  Mr.  Ray^s  answers.  They  run  much 
t>n  the  subject  of  Zoology  ;  but  contain  also  botanical  and 
pbiiosophical  observations.  These,  and  what  he  communi- 
cated lo  the  ^*  Philosophical  Transactions,**  prove  him  t6 
bave  been  a  man  well  acquainted  with  various  parts  of 
learning  :  to  which  he  added  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
natural  history.  In  this  branch  Ray  had  the  hi<;hest  opinion 
of  Him,  and  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  Assist 
tance.  He  had  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  many  years.     He  died  March  29,  1T48.  * 

ROBINSON  (Thomas),  a  late  eminent  divine  at  Lei- 
cester, the  son  of  James  Robinson,  hosier  of  W^akefleld  in 
Yorkshire,  was  born  Aug.  29,  1749.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  bis  native  place,  where  he  madfe 
such  proficiency  that  his  masters  earnestly  solicited  his 
father  to  permit  him  to  continue  a  learned  education,  in- 
stead of  putting  him  to  business,  which  was  his  originail 
intention  ;  and  when  it  tvas  determined  to  send  him  to  the 
university,-  the  governors  of  the  school  unanimously 
*  agreed  to  allow  him  a  double  exhibition.  With  this  pro"- 
vision  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  Oct.  1768.  Various  circumstances,  for  which 
we  may  refer  the  reader  to  an  elaborate  life  of  him  lately 
published,  contributed  to  give  his  mind  more  serious  im- 
pressions than  are  usual  at  his  period  of  life,  and  his  whole 
behaviour  as  a  student  became  exemplary.  He  scrupu- 
lously observed  all  the  attendances  which  were  required  of 
him,  and  qitickly  obtained  the  reputation  of  having  made 
much  proficiency  as  a  scholar.  His  religious  character 
too,   though  not  yet  formed  to  that  degree  of  strictness 

1  Miogp  BfH,  art  Sloane.— Ptthency't  Sketchci. 
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which  it  afterwards  attained,  was  at  least  so  far  adrmced 
as  \o  ^ake  bis  habits,  conver«atioii,  and  avowed  opiaions 
widely  different  from  tbaae  of  the  greater  part  of  hU  con* 
temporaries. 

In  his  academical  .pursuit)^,  be  appears  lo  have  divided 
bis  attentioa  between  tbe  classics  and  matbematies,  reliev* 
log  botb  occasionally  by  tbe  perusal  of  treatises  in  divinity^ 
in  wbicb  he.  gave  tbe  preference  to  those  of  tbe  Caivinistie 
lind.  In  Aprils  1771  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity* 
college,  aiter  a  strict  and  con»prebensive  examination.  lo 
JOecember  of  tbe  same  year  be  obtained  the  second  of  Dr« 
Hooper*8  prizes  for  the  best.  English  declamation.  He 
gained  great  credit  from  his  mathematical  disputations  in 
tbe  schools,  tbe  year  previous  to  bis  first  degree.  What  is 
not  very  common  even  yKiththe  more  advanced  matb^nMti- 
jcal  proficients,'  be  always  made  bis  own  arguments,  when 
be  kept  an  opponency,  and  these  were  in  general  skilful^ 
as  well  as  ably  defended.  In  one  of  those  disputations^ 
be  invented  an  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios,  as  taught  by  one  of  our  ablest  mathemati- 
cians^ vihicb,  it  is  said,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
Answered.  Indeed,  he  was  particularly  calculated  to  excd 
ia  this  species  of  e:x;ercise;  as  possessing  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  acuteness,  solidity,  and  self-possession,  together 
with  a  fair  bhare  of  mathematical  knowledge.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  natural  philosophy^  though  but  little 
with  analytics. 

Accordingly  he  was  ranked  high  from  the  schools,  being 
placed  in  the  first  class ;  so  as  to  be  a  competitor  with 
those  who  were  far  bis  superiors  in  depth  of  reading.  U« 
stood  seventh  in  the  senate-bouse  examination  ;  which  was 
considered  a  high  degree  at  that  time,  for  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  private  tutor.  Dr.  Tom^ 
line,  the  present  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  senior  wrangler  of 
the  year,  with  whoin  ije  was  engaged  in  this  honourable 
competition  for  academical  distinction,  is  well  known  to 
have  expressed  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  Robinson's  charac* 
ter,  and  fpr  his  attainments  as  a  scholar.  Mr.  Robinson  at 
this  time  used  to  say  that  he  never  expected  to  cope  with 
bis  lordship  and  with  his.  other  competitors,  who  were 
placed  before  him,  in  algebra  and  fluxions  ;  what  he  knew 
was  chiefly  in  philosophy.  Locke's  "  £ssay,'*  and  Butler's 
'*  Analogy,"  <which  he  bad  studied  attentively,  were  also 
of  service  to  him  in  the  examination.    His  friends,  wha 
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totdd  duly  efltimate  his  talents,  were  anxious  that  he 
ahould  be  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  classical  medalt^  but 
be  declined. offering  himself,  through  the  determination  iMf 
had  formed  of  entering  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  church* 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  with  peculiar 
cirfDQOistances  of  distinction,  Oct.  1,  1772;  and  in  1773 
be  obtained  the  second  of  the  m-kidle  bachelor's  prizes  for 
the  best  Latin  essay  on  some  moral  subject.  On  this  occa- 
sion be  had  eight  competitors.  Dr.  James,  the  late  head 
master  of  Rugby-school,  wtio  particularly  excelled  in  writ- 
ing Latin  prose,  gained  the  first  prize;  but  Mr.  Robinson 
was  allowed  to  be  at  this  time  the  best  general  scholar  of 
bis  year ;  and  his  seniors,  who  were  most  competent  to 
decide  upon  his  literary  merits,  declaim  that  th^y  had  not 
known  bis  superior.  His  biographer  gives  us  an  anecdote 
which  shows,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view,  the  charac- 
ter he  held  among  his  contemporaries.  An  attempt  wasi 
made,  during  his  under-graduateship,  to  set  aside  sub«* 
scription  to  the -Thirty-nine  articles.  Some  young  men 
went  about  the  university,  endeavouring  to  prevail  upoa 
the  under-graduates  to  sign  a  petition  for  that  purpose^ 
In  lYinity^^college,  tfaie  first  question  which  the  under- 
graduates  pot  to  those  persons  who  applied  to  them  was,- 
*MIas  Robinson  signed  the  petition?"  and  they  declined 
aigning  it,  wheti  they  found  he  had  not :  and'  the  argument 
wiiich  the  persons  applying  made  use  of  to  prevail  upon 
Mr.  Robinson  to  sign  was,  *^  \( you  will  sign,  all  the  un- 
derograduates  in  Trinity--€ollf  ge  will  sign."  Mr.  Robin- 
idn,  it  is  scarcely  nece.s9ary  to  add,  refused  to  sign  this 
petition, 

'  Soom  after  receiving  his  first  degree,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
ordained  by  bishop  Keene,  and  entered  upon  the  curacy 
of  Witcham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  To  this  was  added  that  of 
Wiobford  >  and  his  performance  of  the  duties  of  both  was 
equally  conscientious  and  successful.  About  two  years 
after,,  he.quitted  this  situation  and  accepted  the  curacy  of 
St.: Martin's  Leicester,  u>iderthe  rev.  Mr.  Haines:  here  he 
bad  considerable  opposition  to  encounter;  but  at  length 
acquired  a  great  degree  of  general  popularity,  and  the 
respect  x>f  many  of  ^be  upper  classes,  who  were  at  first  pre- 
judiced against  his  youth  and  his  doctrines.  He  was  also 
ebosen  afiernoon. lecturer  of  Ail  Saints,' and  in  1774,  chap- 
lain  to  the  Infirmary.  To  these  labours  he  ad  Jed,  during 
atoensiderable  part  of  his  life,  the  pare  of  instructing  6otf4c> 
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3K>ur>g  genUeipeii  in  classiGal  learoing^  who  w«re  prteptoin^ 
for  tt|e  university,  but  in  some  oases  at  least,  would  acoepa 
of  ni>  pecfuniary  oooipensation.  In  the  same  year  (,1774) 
}ie  oQ^drried  a  iady,  whose  name  bis  biographer  does  not 
ifientiooy  by  whom  be  bad  a  famiiy,  and  who  died  in  I7§l. 
In  1778  a  weekly  lecture  being  founded  at  St.  Mory'a 
c^hurch  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wbeatley,  an  opulent  manufacturer 
of  Leicester^  with  the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  and  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese^  Mr.  Robinson  was  appointed 
first  lecturer.  Soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  on  the  death 
of  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Robinson  was  instituted  to  the  liv^ 
ing  of  this  church,  by  the  lord-^chancellor.  It  was  hera 
that  he  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  <<  Scripture  Chan 
i^pters^'*  which  has  since*  been  printed,  and  fornds  the 
most  popular  of  his  works,  having  gone  through  several 
editions,  in  4  vols.  8vo, 

In  1788,  when  a^geoeral  stir  was  made  by  the  dissenterSf 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Cor*« 
poration  and  Test  Acts,  and  when  the  Midland  coiintiee 
were  made  to  feel  the  more  intense  flame  which  burned 
pretty  widely,  through  the  adjacent;  influetiee  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  a  large  central  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  pro«r 
Rioting  the  common  object,  was  held  at  Leicester,  to  which 
Mr.  Robinson  was  earnestly  invited,  but  be  peremptorily 
refused,  and  that  in  language  which  oould  not  be  agree- 
able ;  for,  among  other  things^  he  told  the  applicants  tha* 
it  was  **  money  and  power*'  which  they  wanted,  and  *'  not 
the  means  of  serving  Grod  more  acceptably,  or  of  preaoh-^ 
ing  his  gospel  more  extensively."  Strong  attachment  tm 
government ;  deference  to  the  powers  that  be ;  an  high 
sense  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  a  dignified  hierar- 
^^y>  together  with  cordial  approbation  of  the  forms  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  not  less  than  of  her 
doctrines;  were  a  sort  of  primary  eleoient  in  his  miodi 
On  the  same  principles,  one  of  his  last  public  acts  was  to» 
unite  with  a  large  body  of  his  brother  clei^ymen,  in  peti- 
tioning parliament  a^inst  the  repeal  of  the  remaimng  re- 
strictions upon  popery.  « 

The  seventh  of  March  1813  was  the  tfairty-ninth  anoi^^ 
versary  of  Mr.  Robinson's  connection^  as  a  pfeacher,  with 
the  town  of  Leicester.  He  had  been  vicar  of  St«  Mary's 
during  thirty-four  years,  and  by  his  zeal  and  ability  in 
performing  his  pastoral  duties,  as  well  as  by  his  pious  and 
benevolent  character  in  private  life,  had  overcome  all  op* 
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pOiition  and  all  prejudice,  whep  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  on  the  24th  of  the  m^nth  before-mentioned,  aod 
expired  within  a  few  hours,  iu  bjs  sixty-fourth  year.  Fof 
laany  mnutiee  of  character,  many  illustrative  apecdote% 
and  much  discussion  on  his  character  and  writingii^  we 
must  refer  to  our  authority.  Besides  bis  **  Scripture  Cha- 
racters," already  noticed,  he  was  the  author  ot  ^'  A  seri- 
ous exhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  with 
reference  to  the  approaching  Fast,''  1795;  <^  An  address 
to  the  Loyal  Leicester  Volunt^e^r  Infantry,*'  1795  ;  <^  The 
Christian  System  unfoUled,  or  Essays  on  the  Doctrines 
and  Duties  of  Christianity,"  3  vols.  8vo,  intended  as  a 
popular  body  of  divinity,  but  drawn  oi^t  in  the  forip  of 
Essays,  instead  of  Sermons,  in  which  the  subjects  bad  been 
formerly  discussed  from  the  pulpit :  '<  The  Parochial  Mi^ 
Dister's  address  to  his  Parishioners  ;"  a  tract  "  On  CoQfir<r 
mation;"  <<  Address  on  the  Peace  of  1802;"^'  <' The  Se« 
rioos  Call ;''  one  ok  two  occasional  sermons^  and  *^  Pro- 
phecies on  the  Messiah." ' 

ROBISON  (John),  an  eminent  natural  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Bogball,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling,  in  Scotland,  in  1739.  His  father,  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  haying,  by  a  course  of  successful  industry,  ac-* 
quired  considerable  property,  employed  it  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  to  which  he  retired  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  His  son  was  educated  at  Qlasgow,  and  before 
entering  on  his  nineteenth  year  bad  completed  bis  course 
of  study  at  that  university,  but  had  manifested  a  peculiar 
predilection  for  the  mathematics.  Though  he  %vent  deep 
Into  algebra  and  fluxions,  yet  be  derived  from  the  cele-^ 
braled  Simson,  and  always  retained,  a  disposition  to  prefer 
the  more  accurate  though  less  comprehensive  system  of 
aiffiieHt  geometry.  The  first  thing  which  is  said  to  have 
obtained  him  the  notice  ef  that  eminent  professor,  was  bi| 
having  produced  a  geometrical  solution  of  a  problem  wbic.h 
had  been  given  out  to  the  class  in  an  algebraic  form. 

He  Was  designed  by  lus  parents  for  the  clerical  profess 
sion,  hot  though  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths 
of  rehgion,  he  had  some  scruples  which  induced  him  to 
ciecline  entering  into  orders.  His  friends,  therefore^  be-i 
gan  .to  consider  of  some   other   situation  in   which  his 

'  From  **  Some  acco«int  of,.&c.  bv  Ihc  Rer.  FJward  TJmmnR  Vaujhan,  M,  A- 

ficarof  St.  irarlin's  aud  All  Saintf/  Leicester,"  &c.  1BK5,  8vo. 
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mathematical  talents  might  be  turned  to  advantage.  tMl 
Dick>  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  being  in  want  of  art 
assistant,  Mr.  Robison,  then  not  qaite  nineteen  years  of 
age,  was  recommended  by  Dn  Adam  Smith  as  a  proper 
person  for  discharging  that  office.  Dr.  Dick  tbongbt  him^ 
too  young,  but  joined  with  Dr.  Simsoh  in  reeommendmg* 
bim  to  Dr.  Blair,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  whom  tbey^ 
understood  to  be  in  quest  of  a  young  man  to  go  to  se«i 
with  Edward  duke  of  York,  and  read  mathematics  witkr 
his  royal  highness.  On  reaching  London,  however,  tbitf 
flattering  prospect  was  found  to  have  no  solid  foundation^ 
the  duke  of  York  having  no  intention  of  going  to  sea.  Mt: 
Robison,  however,  to  whom  a  return  to  Glasgow  would 
have  been  very  disagreeable,  embraced  an  opportunity 
which  now  offered  itself,  of  going  to  sea  as  mathematical 
tutor  to  Mr.  Knowles,  eldest  son  of  admiral  Knowles,  and^ 
the  duke  of  York's  intended  companion.  His  pupil  bemg 
•appointed  lieutenant  on  bostrd  the  Royal  William,  Mr; 
Robison,  at  his  own  request,  '  was  rated  midshipman.* 
Here  he  spent  the  three  following  years,  which  he  ofleh 
spoke  of  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  seamanship,  and  was 
sometimes  employed  in  making  surveys  of  coasts  mod' 
riversi  '  • 

In  this  capacity  his  merit  attracted  the  notice  of  lord 
Anson,  then  at  the  bead  of  the  Admiralty-board,  by  whom' 
he  was  sent,  in  1762,  to  Jamaica,  in  order  to  make  trial  of 
Harrison's  time-keeper.  But' on  returning  from  this  mrs^' 
sion  he  found  his  prospects  of  advancement  completeljr^ 
clouded :  lord  Anson  was  dead  ;  the  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  was  his  pupil  Mr.  Knowles,  bad  foundered  at  sea/ 
and  all  on  board  perished  ;  and  admiral  Knowles  bad  re-> 
tired  to  the  country  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  hits  son/ 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  return  to  Glasgow,  and  ad- 
miral Knowles  soon  after  placed  under  his  care  his  remain-' 
i'ng  son,  who  was  afterwards  rear*admiral  sir  Charles 
Knowles.  At  Glasgow  Mr.  Robison  renewed  bis  studies 
with  great  assiduity,  but  his  instructors  were  changed.* 
Dr.  Simson  was  dead ;  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith  had  left  Glas- 
gow to  travel  with  the  late  duke  of  Buccleugh ;  but  the 
place  of  the  latter  was  well  supplied  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  Mn- 
Robison  had  also  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  Millar  on  civil  law,  and  Dr.  Black  on  chemistry. 
When  Dr.  Black,  in  1769,  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
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«v^B  appointed  to  sucieeed  him  as  lecturer  oa 
efaemistry^  and  read  lectures  on  that  science  with  great 
applause  for  three  years. 

In  1770)  sir  Charles  Knowles  having  gone  to  Russia,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  empress  Catherine,  then  intent  on- the 
iinproven^ent  of  her  marine,  he  invited  Mr.  Robison  to 
acooAopany  him  as  his  official  secretary,  with  a  salary  of 
SSftl.  a-year.  As  he  was  still  attached  to  the  navy  and  to 
bi^  former  patron,  and  as,  though  le(:turing'  on  chemistry, 
be  did  not  enjoy  the  rank  of  professor,.  Mr.  Robison  made 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  proposal.  His  conduct  at 
St»  Petersbitfgh,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  had  there 
occasion  to  display,  seems  to  have  powerfully  recom^' 
mended  him  to  the  board  of  admiralty ;  for  in  1772  be  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  the  corps  of  marine  cadets^ 
an  academy  consisting  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  young 
gentlemen  •  and  scholars  under  the  tuition  of  about  forty 
teachers.  As  the  person  who  fills  this  office  has  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  it  became  necessary,  by  the  customs 
of  Russia,  that  Mr.  Robison  should  prove  himself  a  gentle- 
man, or  what  is  there  called  a  dvorunin,  and  the  proof  re- 
quired was  entered  on  record.  In  this  office  bis  employ* 
meut  consisted  in  visiting  daily  every  class  of  the  academy; 
in  receiving  weekly  reports  from  each'  master,  stating  the 
diligence  and  progress  of  every  person  iu  his  class ;  and 
twice  a  year,  in  advancing  the  young  gentlemen  into  the 
higher  classes,  according  to  their  respective  merits.  Of 
these  he  was  considered  as  the  sole  judge,  and  from  his 
scfnteiice  there  lay  no  appeal.  He  lived  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  harmony  with  general  Kut\isoflF,  who  was  military 
head  of  the  academy,  and  held  the  third  place  in  the  ad- 
n^iralty  college.  By  him  all  Mr.  Robison's  measures  were 
supported,  and  he  was  even  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  grand  duke,  as  an  admirer  of  the  Russian  language,^ 
which  bis  imperial  highness  patronized. 
..  But  although  his  situation  was  thus  honourable  and  ad- 
vantagieous,  he  felt  that  something  more  was  necessary  to 
render  it  comfortable.  He  could  not  but  regret  bis  dis- 
tance from  his  native  country,  and  residence  among  a 
people  whQ,  though  rapidly  improving,  were  still  tinctured 
with  barbarism.  His  appointment  also  attached  bim,  not 
to  the  capital,  but  to  Cronstadt,  where  be  was  nearly  cut 
x>t[  from  all  enlightened  society.  Receiving  an  anvitation, 
therefore,  from  the  magistrates  and  town-council  to  fill  the 
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place  of  prbfessor  of  natural  [^ilosophy  in  tbe  univeMiiy 
q{  Edinburgh,  he  glatlly  removed  to  that  Qity.  The  grand 
duke  parted  with  him  reluctantly,  and  requested,  when  b« 
left  the  academy,  that  he  would  talce  with^bim  some  young 
Qien  of  uleiits  from  the  corps  of  cadets ;  and  be  promised 
bim  a  pensipn  of  400  rubles  (80/.)  a-year.  That  pehsion 
Was  regularly  paid  only  during  the  three  years  that  tfa« 
gentlemen  whom  he  selected  resided  in  Edinburgh;  it  was 
(ben  discontinued,  it  is  believed,  because  be  did  hot  con- 
tinue a  correspondepce  with  the  academy,  and  commua!* 
cate  all  the  British  improvements  in  marine  education. 

Of  his  lecture,  in  his  new  professorship,  high  expecta- 
tiaos  were  formed  and  were  not  disappointed.  If  tbere  waa 
aoy  defect,  it  was  that  he  was  sometimes  abstruse^  and  did. 
pot  lower  himself  sufficiently  to  the  camprebeosion  of  bis 
youthful  auditors.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
owing,  not  to  any  want  of  order  or  perspicuity,  bdt  to  bis 
expecting  to  find  in  them  a  more  complete  acquaintance 
with  pure  mathematics  than  many  of  them  had  attained* 
Unfortunately,  he  was  prevented  for  many  years  from 
teaching,  by  a  languishing  state  of  health,  accomps^nied 
with  peculiar  depression  of  spirits,  a  not  uulrequent  attefi** 
dant  on  too  entire  a  devotion  to  mathematical  studio,  and 
of  the  recluse  and  pensive  habits  which  they  tend  to  gene* 
rate.  By  the  judicious  choice,  however,  which  be  mad^ 
t)f  substitutes,  the  want  of  bis  personal  instructions  was 
less  severely  felt.  For  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  ht 
began  again  to  lecture,  having  only  engaged  the  rev.  Tho* 
mas  Mucknight  to  afford  him  occasional  assistance;  an 
office  which  was  performed  by  that  gentlemdn  with  ac* 
knowledged  ability.  When  the  Royal  Society,  of  Edin- 
burgh was  incorporated  by  charter  in  1783,  be  was  cbosea 
by  that  learned  body  to  be  their  general  secretary,  and 
discharged  that  office  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  as  long  as 
bis  health  permitted,  on  the  decline  of  which  he  resigned 
it.  To  their  Transactions  he  contributed  several  interest- 
ing' papers. 

.  In  1798,  Mr.  Robison  published  a  work  which  attracted, 
ki  ^n  uncommon  degree^  the  attention  of  the  public,  under 
the  title  of  '^  Proofs  of  a  Conspiraicy  against  all  ^e  religipas 
and  governments  of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the  secret  nie^U 
angs  of  Free-masons,  Illumjinati,  and  reading  societies,  &gu^* 
8vo.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  different  have  been.Ch^ 
judgments  pronounced .  on  this  pubUcSition^  according  %0 
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'  the  different  parties  to  which  its  readers  happened  to  hi 
attached.  That  there  is  considerable  ground'  for  the  state- 
ments contained  in  it,  appears  evidently  from  the  best  in- 
formed German  authors ;  at  the  same  time  several  circum-t 
stances  led  the  author  to  form  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
Consequences  of  the  conspiracy,  which  perhaps  was  some- 
what exaggerated.  But  whatever  opinion  was  formed  oti 
this  subject,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  his  mis- 
takes were  unintentional,  and  that  the  work  wais  written 
from  the  best  of  motives,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  defend- 
^  ing  the  most  important  interests  of  religion  and  civil  so- 
ciety. 

A  few  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Black,  Mr,  Ro- 
bison  published  the  lectures  of  that  great  chemical  dis- 
coverer, with  notes,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  add 
greatly  to  their  value.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Robison*s 
connexion  with  the  court  of  Russia,  a  copy  of  this  publi- 
cation was  sent  to  the  reigning  emperor,  and  the  editor 
received,  in  return^  the  present  of  a  box  set  in  diamonds, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  strongly  impressive  of  the  regard 
in  which  his  character  and  talents  were  held  by  that  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  monarch.  The  last  work  on  which 
Mr.  Robison's  attention  and  care  was  bestowed,  was  hi$ 
"  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,*'  intended  to  com- 
prise the  substance  of  his  lectures  on  that  subject,  and  to 
consist  of  four  or  five  volumes.  The  first  appeared  accord- 
.ingly  in  1804,  and  fully  answered  the  expectations  which 
the  scientific  world  had  entertained ;  and  although  his  death 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  plan,  he  is  said  to  have 
left  materials  for  a  continuation,  which  are  intended  for  the 
press.  On  Monday,  Jan.  28,  1805,  he  delivered  a  lecture, 
us  usual  to  his  class,  and  went  afterwards  to  take  his  accus- 
tomed walk.  Being,  however,  exposed  to  a  greater  degreo 
of  cold  than  usual,  be  was  seized  soon  after  his  return  with 
an  extreme  degree  of  debility,  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  Wednesday  morning  the  30th.  Tliis  seems  to  have 
been  less  the  consequence  of  any  particular  illness,  than  of 

^  a  frame  worn  out  by  long-continued  illness  and  suffering. 
In  1798  he  was  complimented  with  the  diploma  of  LL.D. 
by  the  American  college  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  the  same  honour  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1800,  he  was  unanimously  elected  foreigki 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  Petefi- 
bargh,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Black.  Besides  the  works  already 
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menliofied,  it  must  not  be  forgot  that  Mr.  Hobi&onfiir'-^ 
nished  some  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  edition  of 
the  **  Encyclopssdia  Britannica,*'  superintended  by  bis 
friend  Dr.  Gleig,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
preceding  particulars  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Robison's  friends  to  collect  the  articles 
he  furnished  for  this  work,  iand  publish  them  in  a  sepa^ 
rate  form^  along  wkh  what  he  inserted  in  the  *'  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.^ 

R0B0RT£LL0  (Francis),  a  celebrated  critic  in  tb# 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Udina  in  1516.  After 
Wing  educated  at  Bologna,  he  taught  rhetoric  and  moral 
philosophy  with  reputation  at  Lucca,  Pisa,  Venice,  Bo« 
logoa,  and  Padua,  in  which  last  city  he  died,  March  18^ 
1567,  aged  fifty-one.  He  has  left  a  treatise  **  On  Hbtory/' 
1543,  8vo,  which  is  of  little  value;  commentaries  on  se* 
veral  Greek  and  Latin  poets;  ^'  De  Vita  et  victu  popuU 
Romani  sub  Imperatoribus,^'  1559,  folio,  and  other  works 
on  Roman  antiquities,  in  which  he  frequently  discovers  a 
degree  of  asperity  unworthy  of  a  liberal  mind.  His  con«> 
tentious  disposition  bad  at  one  time  nearly  proved  fatal^  as 
be  received  a  wound  from  the  sword  of  Baptist  Egiiacius, 
and  for  some  time  his  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
He  had  also  some  fierce  literary  contests  with  Alciatus  and 
Sigonius.* 

ROC ABERTI  (John  Thomas  de),  a  celebrated  general 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  defendeis 
of  papal  authority,  was. born  at  Peselada  on  the  frontiers  of 
Houssilion  and  Catalonia,  about  1624.  He  was  the  so^n  of 
Francis  viscount  de  Rocaberti,  of  an  ancient  family.  Hav^ 
ing  entered  the  Dominican  order  early  in  life,  be  became 
provincial  of  Arragon  in  1666,  general  of  his  order  in  1670, 
archbishop  of  Valencia  in  1676,  and  grand  inquisitor  of 
the  faith  in  1695.  His  catholic  majesty,  whose  favour  he 
acquired,  made  him  twice  viceroy  of  Valencia.  He  died 
June  1,3,  1699,  leaving  a  long  treatise  "De  Romani  Pon- 
tificis  Autoritate,*'  3  vols,  folio,  esteemed  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  but  prohibited  in  France ;  and  '*  Bibliotheca  Pontt- 
fi^ia  i*^  alarge  collection  of  all  the  treatises  which  have  been 
written  by  different  authors  in  favour  of  tbepope^s  authority 
Und  infallibility,  Rome,  1700,  &c.  21  vols,  folio.    The  par-> 
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liament  of  Paris  also  prohibited  the  sale  of  this  iininens^ 
collection.* 

ROCCA  (Anoelus),  a  learned  Italian,  •  ivas  a  native  of 
Rocca  Contrata,  a  town  in  the  marcbe  of  Ancona,  and  born 
in  1545.  When  young  he  was  sent  to  Camerino,  where^ 
jn  i552y  he  took  the  habit  among  the  hermits  of  St.  Au- 
giistine,  and  remained  so  long  here  that  some  have  given 
him  the  surname  of  Camero.  He  afterwards'  continued 
bis  studies  at  Rome,  Venice,  Perusia,  and  Padua.  He 
leceived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  university 
of  Padua,  in  Sept.  1577,  and  acquired  much  celebrity  as  a 
{>reacher  at  Venice,  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  belles  lettres 
to  the  juniors  of  his  order.  In  1579  Fivizani,  the  vicars- 
general  of  the  Augustines,  invited  him  to  Rome  to  be  his 
secretary,  and  pope.  Sixtus  V.  placed  him  in  the  Vatican 
in  15S5,  and  confided  to  his  superintendance  those  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  the  councils,  and  the  fathers,  which  is- 
sued from  the  apostolical  press  during  his  pontificate.  In 
4S95y  pope  Clement  VIIL  made  him  apostolical  sacristan 
in  the  rbom  of  Fivizani,  now  deceased,  and  titular  bishop 
of  Tagasi^  in  Numidia.  He  collected  a  very  large  and  ex- 
cellent library,  which  he  presented  in  his  life<time,  by  a 
deed  of  gift,  dated  Oct.  23,  1614,  to  the  Augustinian  mo- 
taastery  at  Rome ;  but  upon  the  express  condition,  that  it 
should  be  always  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Rocca 
died  April  8,  1620,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Rocca  had 
read  much,  but  was  either  deficient  in,  or  seldom  exer- 
cised his  judgment,  as  appears  by  the  most  of  his  works. 
Among'these  may  be  mentioned  his  **  Bibliotheca  Aposto- 
lioa  Vaticana,**  which  Fabricius  calls  a  very  trifling  work  ; 
*V Bibliotheca  Theologica  et  Scripturalis ;"  *^  Notae  in  No- 
vum TesUmentum ;"  "  De  Patientia ;"  "  De  Cometis  ;** 
«  Observationes  in  VI  Libros  Elegantiarum  Laur.  Valise;'* 
/' Observationes  de  Lingua  Latina;*'  and  other  pieces 
which  were  collected  together,  and  printed  in  1719,  2  vols, 
folio.  From  his  manuscripts  was  also  published,  in  1745,  a 
very  curious  collection,  entitled  **  Thesaurus  Pontificiarum 
Antiquitatum,  necnon  Rituum  ac  Ceremouiarum,*'  in  2 
vols,  folio.  * 

ROCHEFORT  (Wiluam  ve)^  a  modern  French  writer, 
was  born  in  1731,  at  Lyons.     He  had  an  employment  in 
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the  finances  at  Cette  in  Languedoc^  which  be  held  ibr  mi' 
years;  but  having  more  turn  for  literature  than  calculation^^ 
be  went  to  Paris,  and  composed  three  tragedies  upon  the 
Greek  models^  but. had  na  more  success  Uian  others  wbQ 
bave  made  similar  experiments  on  the  public  taste.  In 
pfose  he  published  a  *^  Refutition  du  Systeme  de  la  Na-v 
ture;''  a  ^*  Critical  History  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients 
concerning  Happiness^  1778,^'  8vo ;  dhd  a  ^^  Complete 
Translation  of  the  Plays  of  Sophocles/*  The  last^uameci 
work  gained  him  much  credit  by  the  elegance  and  fidelity 
of  the  version^  and  the  judicious  notes  annexed  to  it.  He 
undertook  also  a  complete  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  of  which  the  preliminary  discourses  and  the  notes 
obtained  more  applause  than  the  versipn  itself,  which,  how- 
ever, be. bad  splendidly  printed  at  the  royal  press  in  1781, 
in  4to.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  insert ptipna 
end  belles  lettres,  to  which  he  contributed  several  learned 
memoirs.  He  died  in  1788,  highly  esteemed  for  a  tempei^ 
in  wbich  there  was  nqthing  unsocial  or  selfish.  He  was 
always,  we  are  told,  fonder  of  talking  of  other  people's 
works  than  of  bis  own,  a  case,  it  is  added,  of  some  singu* 
larity  in  literary  company.^ 

\  ROCHEFOUCAULT  (Francis,  Duke  of),  prince  of 
Marsillac,  and  governor  of  Poitou^  was  bora  in  16.13.  He 
was  the  son  of  Francis,  the  first  duke  of  Rochefoucaolt,  and 
vas  distinguished  equally  by  bis  courage  and  his  wit,  Ac 
the  instigation  of  the  duchess  de  Longueville,  to  whom  be 
had  been  long  attached,  be  engaged  in  the  civil  wars»  and 
signalized  himself,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Su.An^ 
toine. '  After  his  return  his  house-became  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  wits  of  Paris,  Racine,  Boileau,  &c.  who  were 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  He  died  at 
Paris  ip  1680,  aged  seventy-seven.  As  a  writer  be  i$ 
^biefiy  known  by  a  small  work,  which  has  often  been  re- 
printed in  this  country,  in  English^  entitled  *<  Maxims,'* 
of  which  Voltaire  has  not  scrupled  so  say,  that  it^  coMri- 
buted  more  than  any  performance  to  form  the  taste  of  the 
French  nation,  and  give  it  a  true  relish  of  propriety  and 
correctness.  **  Though  there  is,'*  continues  he,  ^*  but  one 
truth  running  through  this  whole  piece,  namely,  that  ^  self- 
love  is  the  spring  of  all  our  actions  and  .  determinations  }* 
yet  this  thought  presents  itself  under  s^ch  a  variety  of 
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fbruis  as  never  fail  to  ttrike  with  new  surprise.  It  is  not  so; 
properly  a  book  itself^  as  a  set  of  materials  to  embelUsb  a> 
book.  Tilts  little  collection  was  much  read  and  admired  i 
It  accttstomed  our  authors  to  ihink^  and  to  comprise  theic 
thoughts  in  a  lively,  correct,  and  delicate  turn  of  phrase ) 
which  was  a  merit  utterly  unknown  to  any  European  writec 
before  him  since  the  re\'ival  of  letters."  It  has,  however^ 
been  mostly  admired  by  those  who  entertain  an  unfavour* 
able  opinion  of  mankii|d)  and  who  have  bden  soured  by 
disappointment  and  misfortune,  particularly  by  dis^p* 
pointed  ambitioUi  Chesterfield  and  Swift  are  on  the  side 
of  Rochefoucault*  We  have  also  of  this  not^le  author 
*<  Mi^moires  de  la  R^gence  de  la  Reine  Anne  d^Autriobe^'.* 
written  with  gr^at  sense  and  a  deep  penetration. 
«  The  abb<  D^Olivet,  in  his  History  of  the  Frenab  a^^ 
demy,  says  that  Rocbefoucanit  could  never  be  a  megciber 
t(  it,  though  greatly  desired  both  by  the  academicians  and 
himself,  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  speech  of  thanks 
9m  thd  day  of  admission :  with  all  the  courage  be  had  shewn 
^n  so  many  eminent  occasions,  and  with  all  the  superiority 
thtt  birth,  and  such  prodigious  parts  as  the  world  allowed, 
gave  fa)m,  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  look  of  an  audience, 
nor  could  pronounce  foor  lines  in  public  witbout  fainting.^ 
RODNEY  (George  Brydges),  a  x:elebrated  naval  com- 
«iander,  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Rodney,  esq.  of 
-Walton  on  Thames,  and  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  co«* 
lieir  to  sir  Henry  Newton,  knight,  enn>y-extraordinary  to 
C^noa,  LL.  D.  judge  of  the  higli*court  of  admiralty,  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London. .  His  father,  as  a  n»* 
val  oflScer,  commanded  the  yacht  in  which  king  George  L 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Chandos,  used  to  embark  in  going 
Co  or  coming  from  Hanover,  and  in  consequence,  asked 
leave  that  his  son  might  be  called  George  firydges.  He 
was  bom  in  Dec.  1717.  At  the  desire,  or  by  the  com- 
tinandj  of  his  royal  and  noble  god-fathers,  he  entered  early 
into  the  navy,  and  in  1742  he  was  lieutenant  in  the  NamcH*, 
commifnded  by  admiral  Matthews.  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  promoted  by  the. admiral  to  the  cons- 
inand  of  the  Plymouth,  of  sixty  guns  ;  on  returning  home 
he  was  removed  into  the  Sheerness,  a  small  fri<j^te  ;  and 
'in  1744  be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ludlow- 
castle^  of  forty  •four  guns,     tn  this  ship  he  does  not  appear 
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to  bare  continued  long,  for  in  May  1746,  he  was  capfta^ 
of  the  Eagle,  a  new  ship  of  sixty  guns,  then  employed  a  - 
•  cruiser  on  the  Irish  station.  While  here  he  captured  two. 
large  privateers.  He  continued  in  the  Eagle  during  the. 
r^nainder  of  the  war,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders 
under  the  orders  of  rear-admiral  Hawke,  when  in  1747  be 
defeated  L'Etendiere's  squadron.  On  this  occasion  capt.' 
Bodney  behaved  with  much  spirit,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
then  laid  the  foundation  of  that  popularity  he  afterwards  ini 
so  high  a  degree  possessed.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  was 
he  was,  in  March  1749,  appointed  to  the  Rainbow,  a  fourth 
rate,  and  in  May  following  was  nominated  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  island  of  Newfound* 
land.  Immediately  afterwards  be  proceeded  thither  with 
the  small  squadron  annually  sent  there  in  time  of  peace^ 
for  the  protection  of  the  fishery.  Some  time  after  bis  rcK 
turn  in  1753  he  married  Miss  Compton,  daughter  of  Charles 
Compton,  esq.  and  sister  to  Spencer, .  then  earl  of  Nor- 
thampton. In  1757  he  was  engaged,  under  the  command 
of  admirals  Hawke  and  Boscawen,  to  attempt  a  descent  on 
the  coast'  of  France,  near  Rochefort ;  and  in  1759  he  was 
advanced  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  this  same  year  be 
was  sent  to  bombard  Havre  de  Grace,  where  a  large  force 
Was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  an  invasion  of 
this  country.  He  executed  the  trust  committed  to  him  so. 
completely,  that  the  town  .itself  was  several  times  on.  Brtf 
and  the  magazines  of  stores  and  ammunition  burnt  with 
ftiry  upwards  of  six  hours,  notwithstanding  the  exentiona. 
used  to  extinguish  it.  Thus  had  admiral  Rodney  the  bapr 
piness  of  totally  frustrating  the  design  of  the  French  coiirt; 
and  so  completely  did  he  destroy  their  preparations,  that 
the  fort  itself,  as  a  naval  arsenal,  was  no  longer  during  the 
war  in  a  state  to  annoy  Great  Britain.  In  1761  adosirai 
Rodney  was  very  instrumental  in  the  capture  of  the  islands 
of  St.  Pierre,  Granada,  St  Lucia,  and  St*  Viupent,^  when 
the  whole  Caribbees  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng« 
lish.  For  his  skill  ieind  bravery  in  the  war,  he  was,  after 
the  conclusion  of  it,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  In 
1768,  after  an  expensive,  and  to  sir  George  Rodney  a 
ruinous,  contest  with  Mr.  Howe,  he  was  elected  >  member 
of  parliament  for  Northampton.  In  the  month  of  October 
1770  be  was  progressively  advanced  to  be  vice-iidmiral  of 
the  white  and  red  squadrons,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
1771,  to  be  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britiin.     In  the -very. 
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^feiriy  part  of  this  year  he  resigned  the  masterabipof  Green*- 
ivich  hospital^  to  wbicb  be  had  been  appointed  in  1765^ 
and  was  immediately*  after  made  comaiander»in-cbief  on 
the  Jamaica  station,  whither  he  repaired,  bavio|^  his  flag 
on  board-  the  Prinoess  Amelia  of  80  guns.  The  appoii^t* 
inent  of  this  ship  to  that  service  was  intended  asa  particu« 
lar  and  pointed  compliment,  it  being  extremely  unosuat  to 
send  a  three-decked  ship  on  that  station,  except  in  time  of 
aictQtol  wan  It  is  said  the  command  in  India  was  offered, to 
him,  which  he  declined,  entertaining  hopes  of  being  ap^ 
pointed  governor  of  Jamaica  in  case  of  the  death  of  sir 
William  Trelawney ;  but  in  this  be  was  disappointed.  After 
his  return  to  England  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  time  allotted 
for  the  continuance  of  his  command, .  he  retired  to  Francey 
where  he  lived  some  yearain  obscurity,  hoping  to  retrieve 
the  losses  he  had  suffered  at  the  Northampton  election.  It 
IS  said  that  the  French  king  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
fah  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  through  tbe  duke  de 
Biron  made  him  the  most  unbounded  offers  if  he.  would 
quit  the  English  for  the  French  service.  In.repiy  io  this 
proposal  he  said,  '^  My  distresses,  sir,  it  is  true,  have  driven 
me  from  the  bosom  of  my  country,  but  no  temptauon  can 
estrange  me  from  her  service.  Had  this  offer  been  volun* 
tary  on  your  part,  I  should  have  deemed  it  an  insult,  but  I 
am  glad  to  learn  it  proceeds  from  a  source  that  can  do  no 
wrong."  The  duke  was  so  struck  with  the  patriotism  of 
Ihe  admiral,  that  be  became  attached  to  him  as  a  friend^ 
and  is  said  to  have  advanced  him  a  sum  of  money  to -revisit 
England,  and  solicit  a  command. 

Before  this  event  the  French  bad  united  with  the  Amer 
ricans  in  a  war  against  this  country,  and  about  the  close  of 
1779,  the  chief  command  of  the  Leeward  islauds  was  given 
to  sir  George  Rodney,  upon  which  he  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Sandwich.  From  this  time  he  was  very  sn.ccessr 
ful  against  his  majesty's  enemies,  but  our  limits  do  no]t 
allow  us  to  particularize  all  the  advantages  that  resulted 
from  his  services  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  In  the  first  year  he  had  done  enough  to 
obtain  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Edinburgh ;  but  his 
great  triumph  was  on  tbe  I2th  of  April,  1782,  in  an  en*» 
gagement  in  the  West  Indies  with  count  de  Grasse.  This 
battle  was  fought  among  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Dp-* 
Aiinique,  the  Saintes^  and  Marigalante.    As  soon,  as  ibQ 
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cIaj  broke  adiBiral  Rodney  threw  out  the  signal  for  eloitb 
•etiMymiid  every  vessel  obeyed  it  most  scrupulously.  The 
British  line  was  formed  at  the  distance  of  one  cablets  length 
between  each  aliip.  As  the  ships  came  up  separalelyy  they 
ranged  close,  alongside  their  opponents,  passing  along  tbe^ 
enemy  for  that  purpose,  giving  and  receiving,  while  tbiH^ 
taking  their  stations,  a  mott  dreadful  and  tremendous  fira. 
The  action  continued  in  this  manner  till  noon,  when  ad«- 
miral  Rodney  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  a  nianoBu%Te 
wliich  he  expected  would  gain  him  a  complete  and  decisive 
inctory  :  for  this  purpose,  iii  bis  own  ship,  the  Formidable^ 
attpported  by  the  Namur,  the  Duke,  and  the  Canada,  he 
bore  down  with  all  the  sail  set  on  the  enemy's  line,  wiihia 
three  ships  of  the  centre,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
it  in  a  most  masterly  style.  As  soon  as  he  bad  accom- 
plished this,  the  other  ships  of  his  division  followed  him^ 
and  they  all  wore  round,  doubled  on  the  enemy,  and  tbut 
abey  placed  between  two  fires  those  vessels  which,  by  the 
fint  part  of  the  manoeuvre,  they  had  cut  off  from  the  r^sl 
ctf  the  fleet.  As  soon  as  admiral  Rodney  and  the  veasek 
sirbich  followed  him»  wore,  he  made  the  sigual  for  the  van 
(•  tack,  by  which  means  they  gained  tlie  windward  of  the 
French)  and  completed  the  disorder  and  confusion  in  which 
the  breaking  of  the  line  had  thrown  them.  One  conse* 
of  the  breaking  of  the  line  was,  that  opponuBitiea 
s  given  for  desperate  actions  between  single  ships.  The 
•rboie  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  eight 
ehips;  ene  had  beeo  sank,  and  another  blown  upaftc;r  she 
had  been  taken,  and  six  ships  remained  in  possession  of  this 
ceoquerors.  It  was  esteemed  remarkably  fortunate,  and 
ftorioua  for  the  victors,  that  de  Grasse's  ship,  the  Ville  de 
Perifl,  was  the  only  first  rate  man-of-war  that  had  ever,  at 
tbat  time,  been  tskken  and  carried  into  port  by  any  coas** 
fBunder  c^  any  nation.  And  this  ship  was  on  the  present 
^ocasion  fenght  so  well,  that  when  it  struck  there  were  but 
three  men  left  alive  and  unhurt  on  the  upper  deck. 
V  The  British  nation  were  so  sensible  of  the  bravery  dis- 
ftayed  both  by  oflScers  and  men  in  this  action,  audof  ibe 
amp^rtance  of  it  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  ne»- 
anainder  of  the  West  India  islands,  that  they  manifested  the 
most  excessive  joy  when  intelligence  of  the  victory  arrived. 
it  came  extremely  seasonable  in  other  points  of  view* 
Neither  by  land,  nor  by  sea,  except  where  admiral  Rodn^ 
iMd  jb^em  engaged,  had  we  been  atiie  to  meet  t\^  ene^^r 
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m  any  occaftion  with  great  and  decisive  advantage ;  ami, 
to  too  many  iagtances,  we  had  retired  from  the  eoiitest  not 
iff  the  most  bonoumbie  manner*  At  the  meana  of  obtain*' 
ing  more  favourable  terms  of  peace,  this  iinponantvictoiry 
was  hailed  with  joy  and  exultation ;  and  as  admirat  RcKlney 
was  lookeii  op  to  as  the  can^  of  it,  the  gratitude  of  th6 
nation  towards  him  was  deeply  felt,  and  expressed  in  wartA 
Mid  glowing  language*  It  was  redollected  that  the  fohrtcme 
of  sir  George  Kodney  bad  been  peculiariy  aiugnlar;  as  wcH 
i»  bigbiy  glorious  in  the  war.  AVithin  little  more  than  tvn> 
jwars  he  had  given  a  severe  blow. to  each  of  our  thfe^ 
powerful  continental  enemies,  the  French,  Spaniards,  mid 
Dntoi\.  He  had  in  that  lime  taken  an  admiral  of  each  na« 
tton  i  added  twelve  line  of  battle  ships,  all  taken  from  th^ 
enemy,  to  the  British  navy  ;  and  destroyed  five  mote^  He 
received  the  iinanimoos  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parUa«> 
isent ;  and  his  majesty  added  dignity  to  the  peerage  of  thir 
realm,  by  calling  the  victorious  admiral  to  a  seat  ih  tb* 
upper  house,  by  the  title  of  baron  Rodney,  of  Rodney 
Stoke,  in  the  opunty  of  Somerset. 

'  It  has  been  observed  that  the  victory  of  the  12t4i  of 
April  was  gained  by  putting  in  praetioe  an  entii^ty  new 
system  of  naval  tactics,  the  adoption  of  tfhith  formed  an 
4era  in  our  naval  history,  and  may  be  regarded  as  theeausb 
tuf  the  glorious  victories  by  whidb  the  fame  of  British  sea- 
men Ims  been  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory ;  and  the  SfiaA- 
ritime  power  of  our  enemies  in  the  late  war,  has  not  ov\f 
%een  crippled,  bnt  absolutely  annihilated.  It  has  been 
sAid,  in  order  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  tb^  admiral^ 
that,  in  the  instance  of  the  12th  of  April,  it  was  thfe  effiset 
of  chatice,  and  not  effected  by  the  foresight  of  sir  Geoi^ 
Rodney.  This  idea  has  been  satisfactorily  ekpo%ed  and 
Refuted.  The  only  question  on  the  subject  is,  whether  th^ 
lionour  of  the  plan  is  doe  to  admiral  Rodney  or  Mr.  Clerk, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  "  Naval  Tactics  ;"  bat  o*  this 
OUT  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter. 

With  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  12th  of  April  sir  George 
doMfd  his  professional  career ;  to  bis  title  was  added  a  pen* 
akni  of  2000/.  to  descend  to  his  heirs.  He  died  in  London 
Ae  24th  of  May,  1792.  For  his  important  services  to  tbd 
West  Indian  islands  in  particular,  a  temple  was  built  to 
receive  his  statue  at  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

A  contemporary  of  the  noble  admiral  said,  that  as  as 
oflBc^  of  nautical  abilities,  none  were  bis  superiors^  and 
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but.  few  bis  equals.  He  possessed  a  bold  and  original  ge^ 
nkiSi  which  always  carried  biin  directly  to  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  As  a  uian^  he  was  benevolent,  generous,  and 
•friendly.  He  has  been  known  to  be  writing  his  private 
letters,  and  dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  the  same  time. 
^*  In  private  life  he  displayed  the  manners  of  an  accom^ 
plished  gentleman ;  and  he  who,  when  called  by  his  coon* 
try,  could  hurl  its  thunders  against  the  foes,  and  lead  its 
navies  to  almost  undeviating  victory,  was,  in  peac^e,  the 
ornament  of  domestic  society,  and  a  pattern  of  that  elegant 
and  polished  behaviour,  which  almost  always  distinguishes 
the  higher  orders  among  us.'' ' 

.  RODON,  or  DERODON  (David),  a  celebrated  French 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  waf 
born,  according  to  fiayle,  in  Daupbiny,  but  more  pro- 
bably at  Orange,  where,  as  well  as  at  Die,  Nismes,  and 
Geneva,  he  taught  philosophy,  and  was  accounted  the 
greatest  master  of  dialectics  in  his  time.  The  story  of 
aut  Erasmus  aui  diabolus  has  been  told  of  him  ;  a  stranger 
to  his  person,  when  puzzled  by  his  arguments,  having  ex- 
claimed es  diabohis  aut  Derodo.  In  physics  be  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  Gassendus.  He  had  been  educated  ii| 
the  protestant  religion,  but  embraced  that  of  popery  in 
1630,  and  published  his  reasons  in  a  volume  entitled 
V  Quatre  raisons  pour  lesquelles  on  doit  quitter  la  religion 
pretendue  reformee,''  Paris,  1631,  12mo.  Bayle  bad  never 
seen  this,  and  makes  him  to  have  been  educated  a  papisc. 
But  whatever  satisfactiou  his  '^  quatre  raisons''  might  havii 
afforded  to  the  catholics,  they  were  not  of  permanent  iu« 
fluence  on  his  own  mind,  for  he  afterwards  became  again 
an  adherent  to  the  reformed  religion,  in  which  he  died« 
;In  1645  he  published  in  8vo,  his  **  Disputatio  de  suppof 
tito,"  at  Francfort  (Orange),  in  which,  Bayle  tells  us,  he 
declared  for  Nestorius  against  St.  Cyril,  not  in  admitting 
two  persons,  but  in  maintaining  that  Nestorius  does  not 
admit  them,  and  that  St.  Cyril  confounds  the  two  natures 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Giles  Gaillard,  i 
gentleman  of  Provence,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Rodon's^ 
.whom  he  often  quotes,  but  without  naming.  The  wora 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse, 
and  the  copies  are  therefore  now  very  rare,     Bayle  had  npt 

.  1  Cbsniock'i  Bbs.  NaraUf.-<-CoUiiit*f  P«er*ge,  by  sir  E.  Brydffef.-^fUsi^i 
CyciopoBdia. 
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been  able '  to  procure  one,  and  is  misled  by  Sorbiere  in 
thinking  that  Gaillard  wrote  a  book  with  the  same  title  as 
Rodon's.  But  the  work  of  Kodon  which  made  the-  most 
noise  was  bis  **  Tombeau  de  la  Messe,"  or  downfall  of  the 
mass,  published  at  Geneva  in  1654,  8vo,  1662,  Amst.  1682* 
For  this  he  was  banished  from  France,  by  an  arret  of  Jan, 
29,  1663,  on  which  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  he 
died  in  1664.  Saurin,  who  saw  him  in  that  city  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  says  he  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly 
orthodox.  His  character  is  amply  discussed  in  Saurin's 
controversy  with  Jurieu,  "  Examen  de  la  Theologie  de  M* 
Jurieu,  &c/'  and  Jurieu's  answers, 

Senebier,  in  his  literary  history  of  Geneva,  gives  the 
following  list  of  Rodon's  other  works:  1.  **  Dispute  da 
VEucharistie,'*  1655,  8vo.  2.  "  Metaphysica,"  Orange, 
1659,  8vo.  3.  "  Logica  resdtuta,"  Geneva,  1659,  4tou 
4.  "De  existentia  Dei,"  1661,  4to.  5.  «  De  Atomis,'* 
Geneva,  1662,  8vo.  This  is  probably  his  ^'  Disputatio  de 
libertate  et  atomis,**  which  he  printed  at  Nismes  the  same 
year.  6.  **  Disputatio  realis  de  ente  reali,'*  Nismes,  1662* 
7.  *^  Disputes  de  la  Messe,"  or  a  discourse  on  these. words, 
^<  This  is  my  body,*'  Nismes,'*  1662,  8vo.  8.  "  Discours 
centre  TAstrologie  judiciare,**  1663,  8vo.  9.  *^  Opera  phi-t 
(osophica,"  Geneva,  1664,  4to.  10.  ^' Philosophia  con- 
tracta,*'  1664,  4to«  11.  ^*  La  Lumiere  de  la  raison  oppos^e 
aux  tenebres  de  Timpietd,"  Geneva,  1665.  12.  <<Les  In-* 
ponstants,"  Geneva,  16.72,  8vo.  To  these  from  Senebier, 
we  may  add  his  ^^  Compendium  Logicae,*'  1663,  8 vo,  and 
f*  L'Atbeisme  convaincu,'*  in  1649,  8vo.  Some  authors 
ascribe  to  him  a  treatise  entitled  ^'  Messe  trouv6e  dans 
L^Ecriture,"  1647,  8vo,  written  when  he  was  a  catholic, 
but  there  is  more  reason  to  attribute  this  to  Lucas  Jansen.^ 

ROE  (Sir  Thomas),  an  able  statesman  and  ambassador^ 
was  born  at  Low-Layton  in  Essex,  about  1580,  and  ad- 
mitted into  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1593.  He  was 
taken  from  the  university  in  a  year  or  two;  and,  after 
spending  some  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  in 
France^  was  made  esquire  of  tlie  body  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1604,  he'  was  knighted  by  king  James  ;  and  soon  after 
sent,  by' Henry  prince  of  Wales,  to  make  discoveries  in 
America,-  In  1614,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  great 
4Mogul,  at  whose  court  he  continued  till  1618.     During  his 

1  Gen,  Diet— Biog.  Unir.  art.  Dcrodov. 
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Misidnicie  theiel  he  employed  himself  teatoasly' in  the  sei^ 
vice:  of  the  East  India  merchants,  t>ut  gave  a  aui^lar  olTance 
to  the  graod  mogul.  Tbta  monaveh,'  happy  in  bis  |>ridil 
and  ignarimae,  faiibied  bis  domimona  to  be  the  greater 
piart  of  the  habitable  wei^kL  But  hie  mortification  waa  g^reat 
when»  an  Mer(tator^<8  mwfi  pntaented  to  him  by  sir  Thoniaa 
lUe,  he  fouod  that  he  posaesKied  but  ^  small  part  of  it ;  and 
he  was  so  chagrined,  that  he  ordered  the  maps'  to  be  givee 
to  sir  Thomas  again. 

.  In  1620,  he  \yas  elected  a  barrets  for  Cirencester  i* 
doeoeaterahiie  ;  and,  the  year  following)  sent  ambassador 
to  the  grand  seignor ;  in. which  station  beeeetiniied  undet 
the  sttkans  Osman,  Mustopba,  and  Aoioraifa  IV.  In  his 
passage  to  Constantinople,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Villidrs 
duke  of  Buckingham,  then  lord  high  admiral,  complaiuiog 
of  the  great  increase  of  pirates  :in  the  Mediterranean  sea ; 
aud,  dtMdng  his  embassy,  eent  *^  A  time  and  faithful  r6ia«' 
tiou  to  his  majesty  and  the  prince  of  what  hath  lately  hafi^ 
pened  in  Constantiiu>ple,  concerning  the  death  of  sultan 
Osmaot  and  the  setting  up  of  Must»pha  his  uncle,^'  wbtoh 
.was  printed  at  London  in  16122,  4to.  He  kept  a  very  cu^ 
rious  account  of  his  negociations  at  the  Porte,  which  re-^ 
BMuned  in  manuscript  till  1740,  when  it  was  pablished,  by 
the  society  for  promoting  learning,  under  tiiia  title :  **  The 
Negotiations  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  Embassy  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  from  the  year  1 62 1  to  1628  inclusive ;  coa« 
tiMMOg  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  important  matters, 
relating  not  only  to  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  empire,  hut 
also  to  those  of  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  that  perW: 
bis  eorrespondences  with  the  most  illustrious  persons,  for 
digfuty  or  character,  as,  with  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  Beth* 
leoi  Gabor  prince  ot  TraHsylvahio,  and  other  potentatet  of 
different  nations,  &c.  and  many  useful  and  instructive  fiar- 
iiculars^  as  welt  in  relation^  to  trade  and  commeroe  as  tm 
•mbjects  of  literature ;  as,  ancient  manuscripts,  coins,  in'« 
isei'iptions,  and  other  amiquitfes,"  folio. 
«  During  his  residence  in  the  East,  be  made  a  large  coH' 
lection  of  raiuable  manuscripts  in  the  Greek  end  orieetal 
languages;  wtiidi,  in  1628,  he  presented  to  the  BotH^iett 
library.  He  also  brought  over  tb€^  fine  Alexandrian  initfnU^ 
eeript  of  the  Greek  Bible,  sent  as  a  pre^nlt  to  Cbarlea  I. 
4qr  Oyvil,. . pataiai:ch  of  Constantinople;  wbiisti  has  aiiiM 
been  transcribed  and  published  by  Pr.  Grabe.  In  162!>, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the 
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kibgft  of  Poland  and  Sweden.    He  succeeded  in  his  nego^ 
ciauon ;  and  gained  so  much  credit  with  the  great  Gus- 
taviis  Adolpbus  of  Sweden,  that  he  inspired  that  king  wYtk 
a  design,  which  he  executed  in  1630,  of  making  a  descena 
into  Geroiany  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  empire.    AjAok* 
phu9,  upon  gaining  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  sent  sir  Thomas  * 
a  present  of  2000/.  and  in  bis  letter  calls  him  bis  ^  slte^ 
nuum  cousullorem,**  he  being  the  first  who  had  advised  htm 
to  the  war.     He  was  afterwards  employed  in  other  nego* 
eiations«     In  1640,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  tbe  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  shewed  himself  a  perscHi 
of  great  eloq^ience,  learning,  and  experience,  as  .appears 
from  his  printed  speeches.     The  year  after,  be  was  sent 
ambassador  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  mediate  the 
restoration  of  the  late  king  of  Bohemia's  son  to  the  palft-> 
tinate  ;  and,  upon  his  risturn,  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
l^ter,  and  one  of  the  privy  council.  .  Tbe  calamities  of 
the  nation,  in  which  be  could  not  avoid  having  a  shape, 
not  only  embittered  bis  Ufe,  but  probably  contributed  tn 
shorten  it;  for  be  died  in  Nov.   1644.     An  epitaph  was 
composed  for  him  by  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  bat  never  s«t 
up  :  it  may  be  seen  in  Wood's  *^  Athen.  Oxon/*     By  wilt 
he  left  to  tbe  Bodieian  two  hundred  and  fbrty*tw<o  silver 
medals. 

He  had  all  the  accomplishments  of  tbe  scholar,  tbe  gen* 
tleman,  and  the  courtier.  He  left  a  great  number  of  ma-> 
nuscnpts  behipd  him  ;  and,  in  1730,  proposals  werepub*- 
lisbed  for  printing  by  subscription,  in  5  vols,  folio^  **  The 
Negotiations  and  Embassies  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  from  1^90 
to  1 644  :*'  but,  tbe  undertakers  not  meeting  with  suffictetit 
^BCouragea>ent,  tbe  design  was  dropped,  and  only  the 
volume  mentioned  above  was  published  in  1740  by  jMr. 
Richardson.' 

ROEBUCK  (John),  an  eminent  physician  and  ^great 
benefactor  to  Scotland,  was  born  at  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1718.  His  father  was  a  considerable  manufacturer  and 
exporter  of  Sheffield  goods,  and  intended  this  his  son  for 
.the  same*  business,  but  perceiving  his  inclination  to  learn* 
ing,  distermined  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  or  -sucfc 
as  was  attainable  among  tbe  dissenters,  of  which  be*  was 
one  of  tbe  strict  sort.  After  some  school  education,  tfaevie<i> 
4»re,  at;  Sheffield,  he  sent  him  to  the  academy  kept  by  the 
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celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton, '  where  did 
young  man  laid  the  foundation  of  that  classical  ta^te  and 
knowledge  for  which  he  was  afterwards  much  distinguished; 
From  Northampton  be  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edin* 
burgh,  where  he  studied  medicinei  and  particularly  che« 
'  niistry.  After  the  usual  .course  of-  these  studies  here,  he 
pursued  the  same  at  Leyden,  then  considered  as  the  first 
medical  school  in  Europe,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
February  1743. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  continent,  some  circum- 
stances induced  Dr.  Roebuck  to  settle  as  a  physician  at 
Birmingham,  where  he  met  with  great  encouragement,  and 
at  his  leisure  hours  was  induced  to  turn  his  studies  and  in- 
dustry to  various  objects  besides  those  of  his  profession. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  rising  science  of  chemistry,  he 
conceived  high  views  of  extending  its  usefulness,  and  ren« 
dering  it  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  ma^ 
nufactures.  With  this  view  he  fitted  up  a  small  laboratory 
in  his  house,  in  which  he  spent  every  moment  of  his  tim^ 
which  he  could  spare  from  the  duties  of  bis  profession. 
The  first  efforts  of  his  genius  and  itidustry  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  certaiji  improved  methods  of  refining  gold  and 
silver^  capd  particularly  to  an  ingenious  method  of  collect* 
ing  the  smaller  particles  of  these  precious  metals, <  which 
had  formerly  been  lost  in  the  practical  operations  of  many 
of  thq  manufacturers.  By  other  chemical  processes,  cwr* 
ried  on  about  the  same  time  in  his* little  laboratory,  he  dis* 
covered/  also  improved  methods  of  making  sublimate, 
hartshorn,  and  sundry  other  articles  of  equal  importance. 
In  order  to  render  these  beneficial  to  himself,  and  useful 
to  the  public,  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Samuel  Gar* 
bet,  of  Birmingham,  a  gentleman  of  abilities  and  enter- 
prizing  spirit,  and  established  a  laboratory  upon  a  large 
scale,  which  was  productive  of  many  advantages  to  the 
manufactpr^ers  of  that  place, '  and  of  such  emolument  t6 
themselves,  as  contributed  greatly  to  the  boldness  of  their 
future  projects.  j 

The  extensive  use  of  the  vitriolic  (sulphuric)  acid  in  che- 
mistry,; and;  the.  pjospect  of  its  applicfition  to'some  of  th^ 
mecbsnip  arts,  had  produced  a  ^reat  demand  for  thatartif^ 
de,  and  turned  the  attention.of  the  chemists  to  various  me* 
tbodft  of  obtaining  it.  Dr.  Ward  had  made  great  progress 
in  this,  and  was  the  first  who  established  a  pi^ofitable  manu- 
iacture,  but  the  price  of  it  was  still  high,  arising  from  the. 
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g^at.  ,e^pence  of  the  gl^s  TesseU,;  wbicb  ba  used  in  pro^ 
uring  it,  and  the  frequent  c^ccideuts  to  which  they,  were 
iable  in  the  process.'  Dr.  RQebuck,  however,  wIk>  had 
jbieen.  for  some  time  making  experiments  on  the  subject, 
di9Covered  a  metkod  of  preparing  it  by  subsltitutiog,  in 
place  of  thq  glass  vessels  formerly  used,  lead  ones  of  a  great 
si^e,  which,  together  with  various  other  improvements  in 
diSereot  parts  of  t^e  process,  completely  effeoted  his  end. 
After  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made,  Messrs* 
Itoebuck  aiid  Gafbei;  established  a  manufacture  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol  at  Preston*pans  in  Scotland,  in  174.9,  and  not  only 
iterved  tlie  public  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  had  ever  been 
dpne  formerly,  but  realized  a  greater  annual  profit  from  a 
^mailer  capital  than  had  been  done  in  any  similar  undertak- 
ing. The  vitriol  work  is  still  carried  on  at  Preston-pans; 
b.ut  long  before  Dr.  Roebuck's  death,  he  withdrew  his  ca« 
pital  from  it. 

-  About  this  time  Dr.  Roebuck  was  urged,  by  some  of  hit 
friends,  to  leave  Birmingham,  and  to  settle  as  a  physician- 
a^  London,  where  his  abilities  might  have  a  more  extensive 
field  of  exertion.  But  the  cheoHcal  concerns,  with  which- 
be  was  now  deeply  occupied,  holding  out  to  him  the  pro- 
spect of  a  richer  harvest,  determined  him  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  altogether,  and  to  fix  his  residence 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  Scotland.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  his  chemical  experiments,  he  had  been  led  to 
b^tow  great  attention  on  the  processes  of  smelting  iron 
atone,  and  had  made  some  discoveries,  by  which  that  ope- 
ration might  be  greatly  facilitated,  particularly  by  using 
pi^-coalio  place  of  charcoal.  This  led  him  and  his  enter* 
prizing  partner  to  project  a  very  extensive  manufactory  of 
iroB ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  which  tbeir  friends, re- 
posed in  their  abilities  and  integrity,  that  a  sufficient  capi- 
tij  was  sooD  procured.  When  all  previous, matters  bad 
beeii  concerted.  Dr.  Roebuck  began  to  look  round  for  a 
proper  situation,  and  after  a  careful  examination  oC  many 
places,  at  length  made  choice  of  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Carron,  as  the  ooost  advahtageous  situation  for  the 
establiabment  of  the  iron  manufacture.  Here  he  found  they 
could  easily  command  abundance  of  water  for  the  necessary 
machinery;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  as  well  as  every 
where  both  along  the  north  and  south  coasts  of  the  Frith  of 
JForth^  were  to  be  found  inexhaustible  quarries  of  iron-stone^ 
lime-stone,  and  coal.  From  Carrou  also,  they  could  eaa»ilT 
VouXXVL  Y 
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transport  their  Rianufactureft  to  different  countries  by  sea. 
The  communication  with  Glasgow  at  that  time  by  land  car- 
riage, which  opened  to  them  a  ready  way  to  the  American 
marketi  was  short  and  easy. 

.  Many  other  things,  that  need  not  be  here  enumerated, 
fell  to  Dr.  Roebuck's  share  in  preparing  and  providing  fot 
the  introduction  of  this  new  manufacture  into  Scotland, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  planning  and  erection  of 
the  furnaces  and  machinery.  Ta  insure  success  in  that 
department,  nothing  was  omitted  which  ability,  industry, 
and  experience  could  suggest.  With  this  view  he  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  then  by  far  the  first  engineer 
in  England,  and  from  him  received  plans  and  drawings  of 
the  water-wheeU  and  blowing  apparatus,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  mechanical  improvements  which  have  been 
tnade  since,  remain  unrivalled  in  any  of  the  other  iron- 
works erected  in  Britain.  This  was  the  first  introduction 
of  Mr.  Smeaton  into  Scotland,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
various  other  displays  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  that 
celebrated  engineer  in  that  part  of  the  island.  With  the 
same  view,  and  to  the  same  effect,  in  a  future  period  of  his 
operations,  he  employed  the  celebrated  Mr.  James  Watt, 
then  of  Glasgow,  and  had  the  merit  of  rendering  that  in-* 
ventive  genius  in  the  mechanical  arts,  better  known  both 
in  Scotland  and  England.  The  necessary  preparations  for 
the  establishment  of  the  iron  works  at  Carron  were  finished 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1759,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1760,  the  first 
furnace  was  blown ;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  a  second 
was  erected.  The  subsequent  progress  of  this  great  work, 
the  many  improyements  introduced,  ^nd  its  vast  importance 
to  Scotland,  are  matters  of  local  history  and  interest,  .on 
which  we  cannot  enter  in  this  place ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  it  is  io  Dr.  Roebuck  that  country  owes 
these  great  advantages. 

When  the  business  at  Carron  sunk  l>y  degrees  into  a 
matter  of  ordinary  detail,  and  afforded  less  scope  for  Dr. 
Roebuck's  peculiar  talents,  he  was  unfortunately  tempted 
'to  engage  in  a  new  and  different  undertaking,  from  the 
failure  of  which  he  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune,  wtis  de* 
prived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  other  works, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  became  subjected  tp 
much  anxiety  and  disappointment.  This  was  his  becoming 
lessee  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  extensive .  coal  and  saU 
Vorks  lit  BorrowstounneuL  The  coal  there^was  represented 
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Id  exist  in  great  abundance,  and  understood  to  be  of  9upe«> 
Yior  quality;  and  as  Dr.  Roebuck  had  made  himself  ac<^ 
quainted  with  the  most  improved  methods  of  working  coal 
in  England,  and  then  not  practised  in  Scotland,  he  had 
little  doubt  of  this  adventure  turning  out  beneficial  and 
highly  lucrative.  In  this,  however,  he  was  cruelly  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  result  was,  that  after  many  years  of  la- 
bour and  industry,  there  were  sunk  in  this  project,  not  only* 
his  own,  and  the  considerable  fortune  brought  him  by  bis 
wife,  but  the  regular  profits  of  his  more  successful  works : 
and  along  therewith,  what  distressed  him  above  every 
thing,  great  sums  of  money  borrowed  from  his  relations 
and  friends,  which  he  was  never  able  to  repay;  not  to 
mention  that  from  the  same  cause,  he  was,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  subject  to  a  constant  succession  of 
hopes  and  disappointments,  to  a  course  of  labour  and 
drudgery  ill  suited  to  his  taste  and  turn  of  mind,  to  the 
irksome  and  teazing  business  of  managing  and  studying  the 
humours  of  working  colliers.  But  all  these  diflSculties  his 
persevering  spirit  would  have  overcome,  if  the  never-ceas- 
ing demands  of  his  coaUworks,  after  having  exhausted  the 
)>rofits,  had  not  also  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  capital 
from  all  his  different  works  in  succession;  from  the  refining 
work  at  Birmingham,  the  vitriol  work  at  Preston-pans,  the 
4fon*  works  at  Carron,  as  well  as  to  part  with  his  interest  in 
the  project  of  improving  the  steam-engine,  in  which  he  had 
become  a  partner  with  Mr.  Watt,  the  original  inventor,  and 
from  which  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  future  emolument. 

It  would  be  painful  to  mention  the  unhappy  consequeni* 
c^s  of  this  ruinous  adventure  to  his  family  and  to  himself. 
It  cut  off  for  ever  the  flattering  prospect  which  they  had 
of  an  independent  fortune,  suited  to  their  education  and 
rank  in  life.  It  made  many  cruel  encroachments  upon  the 
time  and  occupations  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  equally 
6tted  to  enjoy  the  high  attainments  of  science,  and  the 
elegant  amusements  of  taste.  As  the  price  of  so  many 
sacrifices,  he  was  only  enabled  to  draw  from  his  colliery,  . 
and  that  by  the  indulgence  of  his  creditors,  a  moderate 
annual  maintenance  for  himself  and  his  family  during  his 
life.  At  bis  death,  his  widow  was  left  without  any  pro- 
vision whatever  for  her  immediate  or  future  support,  and 
without  the  smallest  advantage  from  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions and  meritorious  industry  of  her  husband. 

Or.  Roebuck  bad,  some  years  before  his  death,  been 
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attmcked  by  a  complaint  that  required  a  dangerous  cbirur- 
gical  operation,  which  he  supported  with  his  usual  spirit 
and  resolution.  In  a  short  time  he  was  restored  to  a  con- 
siderable share  of  his  former  health  and  activity ;  but  the 
effects  of  it  never  entirely  left  him,  and  several  slighter  re« 
turns  of  the  complaint  gradually  impaired  his  constitution. 
He  still,  however,  continued,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death,  to  visit  his  works,  and  to  give  directions  to  his 
clerks  and  overseers.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  only  a 
few  days,  and  died  July  17,  1794,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  bis  age,  retaining  to  the  last  all  his  faculties,  bis 
spirit  and  good  humour,  as  well  as  the  great  interest  which 
he  took,  as  a  man  of  science  and  reflection,  in  the  uncom« 
mon  events  which  the  present  age  has  exhibited. 

From  a  man  so  deeply  and  so  constantly  engaged  in. 
the  detail  of  active  business,  many  literary  compositions 
were  not  to  be  expected.  The  great  object  which  he 
kept  invariably  in  view,  and  which  gives  him  a  just 
claim  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  country,  was  to 
promote  arts  and  manu&ctures,  rather  than  to  establish 
theories  and  hypotheses.  The  few  essays  which  he  left, 
however,  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  might  have  been  ex-- 
pected  from  his  talents,  knt)wledge,  and  botdne^ss  of  inven- 
tion, if  he  had  had  more 'leisure  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion. A  comparison  of  the  heat  of  Lojidon  and  Edinburgh,' 
read  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London  June  29,  1775;  ex*' 
periments  on  ignited  bodies,  read  there  Feb.  16,  1776; 
observations  on  the  ripening  and  filling  of  corn,  read  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  June  5,  1784,  are'  all  the 
writings  of  hb,  two  political  pamphlets  excepted,  which 
have  been  published.' 

ROELL  (Hfift MANN- Alexander),  a  celebrated  protes- 
tdlnt  divine,  and  theological  professor,  was  born  in  1653 
at  Do^lberg,  in  Westphalia.     He  received,  at  (Jona,  an 
excellent  education  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  in  1670  maintained  with  great  ability  a  thesis*' 
<^de  studio  mathematico  philosophise  prscmittendb.*'     Ii\ 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he  received  lec- 
tures from  the  celebrated  Francis  Burmann  on  the  scrip- 
tures; but  on  the  war  with  France,  was  obliged  to  go  to  ' 
Gottingen,  where  he  studied   under  James  Alting :  this  ' 
place  also  becoming  unsafe,  .he  returned  to  Germany^  and 

'  Trmmaetioiis  of  lbs  Royal  Society  of  Edioboixh,  fof.  IV. 
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studied  for  some  time  at  Marpurg,  and  after  that  at  Hei- 
<!lelberg.     From  thence  he  went  to  Basil  and  Zurich;  and 
an  1676  be  once  more  visited  the  United  ProTinces,  and 
spent  two  years  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden. 
No  sooner  had  be  returned  to  his  native  country  than  he 
received  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  protestant 
church  at  Cologne,  which  he  declined,  owing  to  ill-health; 
and  he  undertook  the  chaplainship  to  Elizabeth,  abbess  of 
Hervorden,  and  daughter  of  Frederic,  king  of  Bohemia ; 
which  post  be  retained  till  the  death  of  the  princess,  in 
1680.     After  this  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  Albertine^ 
princess  of  Orange,  and  widow  of  William  of  Nassau; 
and  in  1686,  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Franeker.    In  June  1704  he  was  appointed,  on 
very  honourable  and  advantageous  terms,  professor  of  di« 
vinity  at  Utrecht,  a  post  which  he  retained  with  great  re- 
putation till  his  death,  July  12,  1718,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.     Burman  says,  he  was  without  dispute  a  first-rate 
philosopher  and  divine;  but  leaves  it  to  his  brethren  to 
determine  whether  he  was  not  somewhat  heretical  in  his 
singular  opinions  on  the  generation  of  the  son  of  God, 
and  on  the  temporal  death  of  believers.     These  w^re  ex- 
pressed in  his  ''  Theses  TheologicsB  de  generatione  fiiii^ 
et  morte   fidelium   temporalis'  Francfort,  16ft9,  4to,  and 
W^re  answered  by   Vitringa  and  others.     His  principal 
works  are,  i.  ^*  Commentarius  in  principium  epistolas  Paul! 
ad  Ephesos,'*  Utrecht,   1715,  4to«     2«  A  continuation  of 
the  same,  with  an  exegesis  on  the  Colossians,  ibid.  173], 
4to.     3.  *^  Explicatio  Catecheseos  Heidelbergensis,*'  ibid. 
1728.     4.  '^  Exegesis  in  Psalmum  Ixxxix.''  Duisburg,  1728, 
8vo.      5.  **  Gulichii  Analysis    et  compendium  librorum 
propbeticorum  antiqui  et  novi  foederis,''  Amst.  1683,  4to. 
6.  **  Oratio  inauguralis  de  religione  rationali,"  afterwards, 
and  often  reprinted  under  the  title  of  a  '^  Dissertatio," 
which  Heumann  calls  a  very  learned  and  elegant  work.* 

ROEMER  (Olaus),  a  Danish  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Arhusen  in  Jutland  in  1644;  and, 
at  eighteen,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  became  such  an  adept  in  those  scien- 
ce^j  that^  when  Picard  was  sent  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1671, 

*  1  Chaufcpie.-— Burman  Traject.  Eruditum, 
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to  make  observations  in  the  North,  he  was  so  pleased  with 
him,  that  he  engaged  him  to  return  with  him  to  France^ 
and  had  him  presented  to  the  king,  wjio  ordered  him  to 
teach  the  dauphin  mathematics,  and  settled  a  pension  on 
him.  He  Was  joined  with  Picard  and  Cassini,  in  making 
astronomical  observations;  and,  in  1672,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  During  the  ten  years 
he  resided  at  Paris,  he  gained  a  prodigious  reputation  by 
hb  discoveries  ;  yet  is  said  to  have  complained  afterwards 
that  his  coadjutors  ran  away  with  the  honour  of  many 
things  which  belonged  to  him.  In  1681,  Christian  V. 
ling  of  Denmark  called  him  back  to  his  own  country,  and  ^ 
made  him  professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen,  Ha 
employed  him  also  in  reforming  the  coin  and  the  archi- 
tecture, in  regulating  the  weights  and  measures,  and  in 
measuring  the  high  roads  throughout  the  kingdom.  Fre-> 
deric  IV.  the  successor  of  Christian,  shewed  the  same 
favour  to  Roemer,  and  conferred  new  dignities  on  him. 
He  was  preparing  to  publish  the  result  of  his  observations^ 
when  be  died  Sept  19,  1710,  aged  66;  but  some  of  his  ob- 
servations, with  his  manner  of  making  those  observations^ 
were  published  in  1735,  under  the  title  of  '^  Basis  Astro-* 
nomifls/'  by  his  scholar  Peter  Horrebow,  then  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Copenhagen.  Roemer  was  the  first  who 
found  out  the  velocity  with  which  light  moves,  by  means 
of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites.  He  had  observed  . 
for  many  years  that,  when  Jupiter  was  at  his  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  where  he  could  be  observed,  the 
emersions  of  bis  first  satellite  happened  constantly  15  or  16 
minutes  later  than  the  calculation  gave  them*  Hence  he 
concluded  that  the  light  reflected  by  Jupiter  took  up  this 
time  in  running  over  the  excess  of  distance,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  took  up  16  or  18  minutes  in  running  over 
the  diameter  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  and  8  or  9  in  coming 
from  the  sun  to  us,  j>rovided  its  velocity  was  nearly  uni- 
form. This  discovery  had  at  first  many  opposers ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bradley  in  the  most  in- 
genious and  beautiful  manner.  * 

ROGER,  or  rather  Richard  of  Hexham,  aii  ancient 
historian,  was  brought  up  in  the  convent  of  Hexham,  in 
Northumberland,  where  he  embraced  the  monastic  life^ 
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«|)d  was  elected  prior  some  time  at  least  before  1138,  for 
be  saw  tbe  Scottish  army  march  into  Yorkshire,  udder 
tbeir  king  David  I.  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Sundard, 
which  was  fought  in  September  that  year.  He  wrote  th» 
history  of  that  campaign,  wherein  he  points  out,  in  the. 
most '  declamatory  style,  the  ravages  committed  by  tha^ 
Scottish  army.  But  such  was  his  ignorance,  that  he  calls 
the  Highlanders,  and  Galovidians,  who  composed  part  of 
king  David^s  army,  Picti,  or  Picts,  as  if  they  had  painted 
t^heir  bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ancient  times  | 
whereas  those  people  only  wore  par^ty-coloured  garmentS|^ 
which  the  Highlanders  call  Tartans. ' 

ROGER  OF  HovEDEN.    See  HOVEDEN. 

ROGERS  (Benjamin),  doctor  of  music,  and  an  eccle^ 
•iastical  composer,  whose  works  are  still  contained  in  ouf  . 
cathedral  service,  and  for  whose  fame  Anthony  Wood  haa^ 
manifested  great  zeal,  was  born  at  Windsor,  and  brought 
up  in  that  college  under  Dr.  Nath.  Giles ;  being  employed 
there,  first  as  a  singing  boy,  and  afterwards  in  the  capa« 
city  of  lay  clerk  or  singing  man.  Thence  he  went  to  Ire« 
land,  and  was  appointed  organist  of  Christ-church  itk 
Dublin^  where  he  continued  till  the  breaking  out  of  tb^  . 
rebellion,  in  1641 ;  at  which  time,  being  forced  to  quit  hi4 
station,  he  returned  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  again  re* 
instated  as  choirman  ;  but  being  soon  after  silenced  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  civil  wars,  he  procured  a  subsistence  bji 
teaching  in  the  neighbourhood.  *And  during  this  time, 
according,  to  his  friend  Anthony  Wood,  having  addicted 
himself  much  to  study,  he  acquired  great  credit  as  a 
composer,  and  produced  several  sets  of  airs  in  four  parts 
for  violins  and  an  organ,  which  being  then  imagined  the 
best  that  could  be  composed  of  that  kind,  were  sent  as 
^reat  rarities  to  the  archduke  Leopold,  afterwards  emperor, 
«nd  himself  a  great  musician ;  and,  upon  their  being  per- 
formed by  his  band,  they  were  very  much  admired. 

In  1658,  by  the  favour  of  his  friend  Dn  Ingelo,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  bachelor  in  music  at  Csmibridge,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  in  that  university  by  his  exercise. 
Soon  after,  on  Dr.  Ingelo  going  chaplain  to  Bulstrode 
lord  Whitelock,  into  Sweden,  he  carried  with  him  some 
of  Rogers's  best  compositions^^  which,  upon  being  repeat* 

^  Tanner.— Twifden'a  Deomn  Scriptoref.— Whartoo*!  AogUa  Saori^    vol.  (• 
Preface,  p.  48. 
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ediy  performeid  in  th^  presence  of  Cbristianay  queen  *'ot 
Svireden,  were  very  much  applauded.  At  the.  restoration 
be  was  appointed  to  compose  the  music  that  was  performed 
ait  Guildhall,  on  the  day  bis  majesty  and  bis  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  dined  there  with  the  lord- 
mayor,  by  which  he  greatly  increased  bis  reputation. 
About  this  time  also  be  was  chosen  organist  of  Eton  college, 
which  he  resigned  soon  after,  on  being  invited  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  Magdalen 
college.  And  in  1669,  upon  opening  the  new  theatre  in 
that  city,  he  was  created  doctor  in  music.  He  CQn tinned, 
says  Ant.  Wood,  in  the  university,  where  he  was  much 
esteemed,  till  1685,  when  he  was  ejected,  in  company 
with  the  fellows  of  bis  college,  by  king  James  II.  after 
which  he  long  resided  in  the  skirts  of  the  towii,  wholly 
disregarded. 

'  **  His  compositions  for  instruments,^^  says  Ant.  Woody 
*'  whether  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts,  have  been  highly  . 
valued,  and  tirere  thirty  years  ago  always  first  called  for,  . 
taken  out  and  played  as  well  in  the  public  music  schools, 
as  in  private  chambers :  and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  professor, 
(the  greatest  and  most  curious  judge  of  music  that  ever  > 
was),  usually  wept  when  he  heard  them  well  performed, 
as  being  wrapt  up  in  an  ecstacy^  or,  if  you  will,  melted 
down  :  while  others  smiled,  or  had  their  bands  and  eyes 
lifted  up,  at  the  excellence  of  them.**  '^  It  is  to  be  feare^,*' 
says  Dr.  Bui'ney,  '^  that  instead  of  weepings  the  wickeU 
lovers  of  modern  music  would  novi  laughs  if  they  were  to 
hear  the  quaint  and  starched  strains,  and  see  on  paper  the 
ruffs  and  .roll-ups  of  hoi>est  Ben.  Rogers  at  the  Opera- 
house,  or  professional  concert,  Hanover-square.  But,  alas! 
what  is  the  secular  music,  that  thirty  years  have  not  wrin- 
kled, withered,  and  rendered  superannuated  !** ' 

'ROGERS  (Charles),  an  antiquary,  and  a  man  of  taste, 
was  born  Aug.  2,  1711,  in  Dean-street,  Sobo,  and  receiv- 
ed the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  a  private  school  near 
the  Mews,  but  be  did  not  for  some  time  after  this  devote 
himself  seriously  to  literary  pursuits.  When  he  did,  how- 
ever, be  exerted  that  innate  industry  and  application, 
which  constituted  a  striking  part  of  bis  character;  and, 
wilh  no  aid  but  bis  own  abilities,  overcame  all  other  diffi*- 
cuhies  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  acquaintance  with 

*   *  ^  Bttroey  and  Hawkins'f  Hist,  of  Music. 
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learning  and  science.  In  May  1731,  he  was  placied  ta 
the  Qustom*bouse,  where  he  executed  the  duties  of  the 
several  places  which  be  held,  with  strict  attention  ai^  in- 
tegrity, and  at  length  arrived  at  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
certificates,  in  which  he  continued  almost  to  the  end  of 
his  hTe. 

From  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  Custom-bousey 
he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  cultivation  of  hid  mind^ 
abd  in  forming  the  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  diraiia- 
ihgs  which  he  left  behind  him.     In  the  course  of  these  piir«- 
8uit9,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  perspns  of  simi- 
lar taste,  and  among  the  rest  Mr.  Pond,  a  welU known. and 
judicious  collector.     By  him  he  was  introduced  to.  the  so- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  23,  1752,  of  which  hebeciimAa 
v^ry  useful  member,  and  was  several  times  chosen  of  the 
cpuncil.     In   1757,  he  was' chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,    ^fter  Mr.  Rogers  had  begun  to  form  his  collec- 
tions, and  had  made  some  progress,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  communicating,  to  the  public,  specimens  of  the  manners' 
of  the  several  different  masters,  a  work  requiring  great 
industry  and  perseverance,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with 
great  expence.    The  former  he  knew  he  could  command, 
and  the  latter,  as  be  was  a  bachelor,  gave  him  little  con- 
cern.    The  execution  of  this  undertaking  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  object  of  bis  life.     It  appeared  in 
1777,  2  volumes,  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Description 
of'a  Collection  of  Prints  in  imitation  of  drawings,  to  which 
are  annexed.  Lives  of  their  authors,  with  explanatory  and 
critical  notes.''     The  selection  consists  of  112  prints,  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi,  Ryland,  Basire,  and  other. artists  of 
reputation,  from  original  drawings  in  the  collectipns  of  bis 
majesty,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  earls  of  Byte,  Chol- 
niondely,  Spencer,  lord  Frederick  Campbell,    sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  his  own;     The  heads  of  the  different  plan- 
ters, and  a  variety  of  fanciful  decorations,  are  also  given, 
in  a  peculiar  style  of  engraving  on  wood,  by.  Mr.  Simon 
Watts.    The  whole  performance  at  once  reflects  honour  on 
the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  liberality  of  the  undertaker, 
who  neither  was,  nor,  it  is  supposed,  ever  expected  to  be 
reimbursed  the  great  expence  be  had  incurred*  .  Besides 
this  work,  Mr.  Rogers  printed  an  anonymoys  ^'  Transla- 
tion of  Dante's  Inferno,"  1782,  4to,  in  the  performance  of 
which  he  chiefly  attended  to  giving  the  sense  of  bis  author 
with  fidelity,  the  character  of  a  poet  not  seeming  to  have 
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been  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He  also  published  in  the 
^  Archseologia/'  vol.  III.  a  paper  on  the  antiquity  of  horse* 
ahoes;  and  in  toI.  VI.  an  account  of  certain  masks  from 
tbe-  Musquito  shore.  A  curious  letter  of  his,  to  Mr.  Astle, 
on  some  ancient  blocks  used  in  printing,  may  be  seen  iti 
Gent.  Mag:  vol.  LI.  p.  169;  and  another  paper,  which  was' 
fead  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  18,  1779,  is  pre* 
aerred  in  vol.  LIV.  p.  265.  Mr.  Rogers  died  Jan.  2,  1784, 
mod  was  buried  tn  the  family* vault  in  St.  Lawrence  Fount* ' 
ney  burying-ground.* 

ROGERS  (Daniel),  a  man  of  considerable  ability  in 
the  conrt  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  in  some  of  his  writ*  - 
ings  calls  himself  Albimontan  us,  was  the  son  of  John  Ro«» 
gers  of  Derytend  in  the  parish  of  Aston  in  Warwickshire, 
where  he  was  bom  abont  1 540.  His  father,  who  had  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion,  being  obliged  to  quit  his 
country,  at  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  took  his  son 
abroad  with  him,  where,  at  Wittemberg,  be  was  educated 
under  the  celebrated  Melancthon.  When  the  death  of  ' 
queen  Mary  had  put  an  end  to  persecution  for  reIigion*s 
take,  Mr.  Rogers,  senior,  returned  with  his  family,  and 
placed  his  son  at  Oxford,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken 
hia  degrees,  although  Wood  has  not  been  able  to  specify 
when,  or  in  what  college  he  studied.  Afterwards  he  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  court,  where  his  talents  recom- 
mended him  to  tbe  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council, 
and  be  bad  the  farther  honour  of  being  often  employed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  in  embassies  to  the  Netherlands  and  other 
parts,  in  1575,  1577,  and  1588.  During  these  embassies 
be  appears  to  have  acted  with  wisdom,  diligence,  and  cau- 
tion, and  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Cecil  from 
the  correct  information  he  procured  of  the  proceedings  of 
foreign  governments.  Strype,  who  had  seen  a  volume  of 
bis  political  notes  and  letters,  formed  during  his  residence 
abroad,  has  preserved  one  of  his  communications  to  secre- 
tary Cecil,  in  the  appendix  to  his  **  Annals,'*  No.  48.  It 
contains  some  important  intelligence  on  political  subjects, 
and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  sensible  man  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  with  an  eye  of 
penetration  and  sagacity.  Many  of  his  letters  and  instruc- 
tions are  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum^ 

1  Qent^Iftg.  ToU  LIV.  where  is  a  oopy  of  bis  portrait  from  sir  ^osboa  RejH     ' 
aoUs.  / 
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He  died  Feb.  1 1, 1590|  and  was  buried  in  Sunbary  cburcb, 
Middlesex. 

Wood  adds,  that  be  was  **  a  very  good  man,  excellently 
well  learned,  a  good  Latin  poet,  and  one  Chat  was  espe- 
cially beloved  by  the  famous  antiquary  and  historian  WiU 
liam  Camden,  for  whose  sake  be  bad  laid  the  foundation  of 
'  A  Discourse  concer^ning  tbe  acts  of  the  Britains,  the  form 
jof  their  Commonwealth,  and  the  order  and  laws  by  which 
they  lived'."  This  was  intended  for  Camden's  f*  Britan* 
nia,'*  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  He  wrote,  1.  *^  OdsB, 
£pigrammata,  £pitaphia,'*  &c.  in  laudem  et  mortem  Jo- 
hannis  Juelli  Episc.  Sarisbur.  at  the  end  of  Humphrey*a 
Life  of  Jewell.  2.  "  A  memorial  or  oration  of  Dr.  Dan. 
Rogers  on  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  accession  of 
Christian  IV.**  (probably  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Den- 
mark, Copenhagen,  July  19,  1588).  3.  *^  Dr.  Rogers's 
Search^"  being  a  repertory  of  various  transactions  relating 
to  Commerce :  the  two  preceding  are  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  4.  *'  Dan.  Kogersii  Albimontii  Angli,  ad  Stephani. 
Malescoti  Catechesin  irfovftamrii^  carmine  Latino,'*  Basil, 
1567,  8va  5.  ^'  Elegia  ad  Gulielmum  Ceciliuro  baronem 
Burleigh,'"  among  the  '^  lUust.  et  clar.  virorum  Epist.  se- 
lect." Leyden,  1$17,  8vo.  6.  *^  Epist ols  tires  ad  Bucha- 
nauum,"  among  the  <^  Epist.  Buchanani,"  Lond.  1711, 
8vo.  7.  *^  Epistola  Adriano  Vander  Mylen,"  among  the 
above  Leyden  epistles.  Among  tbe  Harleiap  MSS.  is  bit 
'^  Letter  to  Abraham  Ortelius  at  Antwerp,"  pompliroent* 
ing  him  on  the  glory  he  will  reap  from  posterity  by  bis 
geographical  works,  and  concluding  with  tbe  mention  of 
his  own  commentary  upon  the  laws  and  manners  of  tbe  an- 
cient Britons.  Wood  also  mentions  an  epigram  of  his 
printed  with  Ralph  Aggas's  description  of  Oxford  in  1578. 
Wood  notices  another  Daniel  Rogers,  and  bis  works, 
**  David's  Cost ;"  '*  A  practical  Catechism  ;"  *^  Lectures 
upon  the  history  of  Naaman,"  &c.  This,  however,  was 
a  puritan  divine  born  in  1573,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  son  to  Richard  Rogers,  and  brother  to  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  both  puritan  divines,  and  men  of  note  in  their  day, 
but  we  do  not  find  in  their  memoirs  much  to  recommend  a 
distinct  article  on  either.  It  remains  to  be  noticed,  that 
Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Whitgift,  conjectures  the  ^bove 
Daniel  Rogers,  the  ambassador,  to  be  son  to  John  Rogers 
the  proto-martyr ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  above 
fMscount,  jLud  seems  founded  on  no  aathority,  as  the  martyr 
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t^dgm  nerer  left  the  kingdom  oh  the  accession  of  qneeit 
Mary,  but  remained  to  be  the  first  sacrifice  to  her  infernal 
I>ig;otry. ' 

ROGERS  (John),  the  pi^to*>niart7r  in  the  days  of  queen' 
Mary,  received  a  liberal  education  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  there,  we  presume,  entered  into  holy 
opders.  Some  time  after  this  the  company  of  merchant 
advefttarersi  as  they  were  then  called,  appointed  him  their 
chaplain  at  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  many  years. ' 
l^ia  proved  alto  the  means  of  his  conversion  from  popery^ 
for  tpaeting^  there  with  Tindal  and  Coverdale,  who  had  left 
Etigland  that  tbey  might  enjoy  their  religious  opinions  with 
Biore  fraedom)  he  wad  induced  by  their  convetsation  to 
e)Mmine  the  points  in  controversy  more  closely,  the  result 
of  which  was  bis  embracing  the  sentimenu  of  the  reformers 
as  far  as  then  understood.  He  also  joined  with  these  col- 
leagues ID  making  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English^  which  appeared  at  Hamburgh  in  1532,  under  the  ' 
fictitious  name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  Rogers  was  corrector 
oC  the  press  on  this  occasion,  and  translated  that  part  of 
thet  Apocrypha  which  was  left  unfinished  by  Tindal,  and ' 
also  contributed  some  of  the  marginal  notes.  At  Antwerp 
Mr.  Rogers  married,  and  thence  went  to  Witteinberg,  and 
lu|d  acquired  such  readiness  in  the  Dutch  language  that  he 
waa  choseii  paster  of  a  congregation  there,  which  office 
Iu>  discharged  greatly  to  their  satisfaction  until  the  acces«  ' 
sioii  of  Edward  VI.  At  this  time  bishop  Ridley  invited 
tun  home,  and  made  him  prebendary  and  divinity-reader 
of  Si.  Paul's,  where  be  wa^  a  very  frequent  preacher  as 
longaa  Edward  lived.  When  queen  Mary  made  her  trium- 
phal eotry  into  London,  Aug.  S,  1553,  Rogers  had  the 
boldnesa  to  preach  a  sermon  at  Paulas  Cross  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  to  abide  ^by. 
the  doctrine  t«iugbt  in  king  Edward's  days,  and  to  resist 
popery,  in  all  its  forms  and  superstitions.  For  this  he  was 
immediately  called  before  the  privy-council,  in  wbicb  were 
several  ofufae  restored  popish  bishops,  but  appears  to  have 
defiended  himself  so  ably  that  he  was  dismissed  unhurt. 
This  security,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  two 
days  before  Mary  issued  her  [l^roclamation  against  preach- 
ing the  reformed  doctrines  (August  18)  he  was  ordered  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  St.  PauPs.     From 

^  AUk  Os.  YoUL  new  edit,  by  Bliss.— Brook*i  iivei  of  the  PuriUiis. 
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,tbia  }^p-  migbti  it  is  thought^  easily  have  escaped^  awd  1m 
certainly  bad  ipany  inducement^  to  make  the  attempt.  H« 
knew  be  could  expect  no  forgiveness;  that  he  naigbtba 
wel)  provided  for  in  Germany  ;  and  that  be  bad  a  wife  and 
ten  child^^n ;  but  he  preferred  giving  his  testinaoay  to  tba 
truth  of  what  he  had  believed  ^nd  preached^  at  whatevef 
risk, 

After  being  confined  six  months  in  his  own  boose  1m 
was  removed  to  Newgate^  where  bis  confinement  was  ag-» 
gravated  by  every  species  of  severity ;  and  ib  January  1 S5S^ 
was  es^amined  before  Gardiner,  bitsbop  of  Winehestert  tba 
purport  of  his  exaiqination,  as  written  by  himself,  isgi'VM 
at  considerable  length  by  Fox,  but  is  not  capable  of^abridg-i 
ment.     The  issue  was  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  coiideBiiiedt9 
l>e  burnt  on  Feb.  4,  wbicfa  sentence  he  bore  with  the- greaiH 
est  constscncy  and  patijence.     On  the  day  of  his  execiitHxir 
be  was  awakened,  with  some  difficulty  out  of  a- sound  aleep,^' 
^^d  only  requested  of  Bonner,  who  <iame  to  perform  tkm 
Qffiqe.of  degrading  him  from  holy.orders»  that  he  oigbtrsee 
faa^  -family;  but  this  was  denied  bim.    On  his  way,  bow^ 
^ver,  to  SmithQeldy  hi/s  wife  and  tencbildntn^  with:ofie4Eir 
the  breast,  contrived  to  meet  him.    When  hecamett^tlii)' 
^koj  although  not  permitted  to  .say  much,;  be  exhortedi 
the  people  to  reflo^io  steady,  in  the.faMi  and  doctrine.  whiok> 
had  .beeiv  taught  them,  and  for  which  he.was.iiow^  wilKng 
tp  resign  bis  life,.    As  he  was  the  first  who. had  sufFefed.w 
this  retgo,  and  one  well  known  for  bis  piety  and  asefuluessi^ 
I)is  death  made  no  slight  impression  on  the  multitude-  who 
witnessed  it,  many  of  whom  were. afterwards  emboldeoed- 
hy  spch. scenes  as.  this  wretched  reign  presented,  either  co 
0M0er  in  the  same  cause,  or  to  preserve  the  tenour.  and 
sfiifit  of  the  reformation  until  the  aocestton  of  Elizabeth  * 
resjtored  them  to  their  liberty/  ^ 

(  JIO.GERS  (Dr.  John),  an  English  divine,  was  bom  ia: 
1^7  9,  at  Ensbam  in  Oxfordshire,  where  his;father  wm  vicar 
and  rector  of  Wick-Rissington,  in  Gloucestersbire^  He* 
w.as  educated  at  New  college  achoo],/  in  Oxfond ;  aiid^  ta. 
li&93,  elected  acbolar  of  Corpus  Chriati  college.  After* 
taking 'the  degrees  in  arts,  and  .entering,  into*  orders^  he i 
waited  a  long  time  for  a  fellowship,  by  reasoniof  the  slo4r  i 
secession  in  the  coUeg^e;  but  at  length  sncceeded  Mk^ 

'<  Fox's  Acts  and  Mona<n«ntf.-~Strype'fl  Cranmer,  p.  59,  82,  9j9>«  SU,  Mt, 
343,  41  t.^WordBworlh'tEccl.  Biography. 
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Edmnnd  Chisball,  in  1706,  bat  in  the  mean  time  bad  be^fi 
preseDted  to  the  vicarage  of  Buckland,  in  Berksbire,  about 
ten  miles  from  Oxford,  in  which  he  continued  about  five 
or  six  years,  dividing  his  time  usefully  between  his  cure 
mod  the  university.  At  the  former  be  became  so  popular, 
that  the  inhabitants  entered  into  a  handsome  subscription 
for  an  afternoon  sermon  by  him,  which  was  discontinued 
after  he  left  them.  In  1710,  he  took  a  bachelor  of  divi- 
iiity^s  degree  ;  and,  two  years  after,  went  to  London,  to  be 
lecturer  of  St.  dementis  Danes.  He  afterwards  became 
lecturer  of  the  united  parishes  of  Christ-church,  and  St 
Leonardos  Foster-lane.  In  1716,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire ;  and,  the  same  year, 
resigning  bis  feilowship,  married  the  hon.  Mrs.  Lvdia  Hare, 
aister  to  the  lord  Colerane,  who  was  his  pupil  in  the  pnt* 
versity.  Some  time  after,  he  was  elected  canon  residen-* 
tiary  of  the  church  of  Wells ;  in  which  he  also  bore  the 
office  of  sub-dean.  In  1719,  be  engaged  in  the  Bangorian 
controversy,  and  published,  upon  that  occasion,  **  A  Dis* 
course  of  the  visible  and  invisible  Church  of  Christ :  in 
which  it  is  shewn,  that  the  powers,  claimed  by  the  officers 
of  the  visible  church,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  supre- 
macy of  Christ  as  head,  or  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
christians,  as  members  of  the  invisible  church,"  8vo.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Sykes  having  published  an  *^  Answer  to  this  Dis- 
course," our  author  replied  to  him  in  "  A  Review  of  the 
Obcourse  of  the  visible  and  invisible  Church  of  Christ." 

He  gained  much  credit. by  these  performances,  even 
those  who  were  against  bis  argument  allowing  him  to  have 
good  parts  and  an  excellent  pen ;  and  the  university  of 
Oxford  made  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  opinion  of 
his  merit,  by  conferring  on  him,  in  1721,  without  hi* 
knowledge,  and  by  diploma,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divi« 
nity.  In  1726,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  George  II.  then 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  about  the  same  time  appeared  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  against  the  attacks  of  Collins  in 
his  '<  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy."  Rogers  did  not  a| 
6rst  professedly  write  against  the  **  Scheme ;"  but,  pub- 
lishing, in  1727,  a  volume  of  sermons,  entitled  *^  The 
)^ecessity  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
t!ao  Religion,  asserted,"  he  prefixed  to  them  ^*  A  Preface 
with  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy."  This 
preface,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  seemed 
liable  tg  aoiac^  es^ception,  or  at  least  to  demand  a  mpre  fuU 
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and  distinct  explication:  and  he  received  a  letter  upon  it 
the  same  year  from  his  friend  Dr.  Nath.  Marshall.  He  eO'* 
deavoured  to  give  satisfaction  to  all ;  and  therefore^  Coliiot 
having  written  '<  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  on  oc« 
casion  of  his  eight  Sermons  concerning  the  necessity  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  thie  Preface  prefixed  to  them,*'  oa« 
author  published  '^  A  Vindication  of  the  Civil  EstablisbmenI 
of  Religion,  wherein  some  positions  of  Mr.  Chandler,  tb^ 
author  of  the  *  Literal  Scheme,'  &c.  and  an  anonymous 
Letter  on  that  subject,  are  occasionally  considered.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marn 
shall,  and  an  Answer  to  the  same,"   1723,  8vo. 

The  same  year,  1726,  having  resigned  his  lecture  of  St« 
Clement's  Danes,  he  retired  from  London,  with  an  inteii« 
tion  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country,  chiefly 
at  Wrington :  but  he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  lie 
received  an  offer,  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul'^,. 
of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  in  London.  He 
was  instituted  to  it,  Oct.  1728,  but  with  the  greatest  afix** 
iety  and  reluctance;  for  he  bad  set  his  heart  upon  the 
country,  and  was  then,  as  he  had  always  been  from  hia 
youth,  remarkably  fond  of  rural  exercises  and  diversioofti 
He  did  not  enjoy  his  new  preferment  above  six  months ; 
for  he  died  May  1,  1729,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Ensham,  where  a  handsoone 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory:  his  funeral  sermon 
Was  preached  by  Dr.  Marshall.  After  his  decease,  some 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  ;  and  two  tracts,  viz« 
''  Reasons  against  Cojiversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and 
'*  A  Persuasive  to  Conformity  addressed  to  Dissenters,'* 
never  before  printed. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  good  abilities^  and  an  excellent 
Writer,  though  no  profound  scholar,  nor  ambitious  of  being, 
thought  one.  He  neither  collected  nor  read  many  books ; 
being  persuaded,  that  a  few  well  chosen,  and  read  to  good 
purpose,  serve  infinitely  more  to  edification,  if  not  so  much 
to  ostentation  and  parade.  We  are  told,  that  the  judicioai 
Hooker  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Norris  were  his  favourites; 
and  that  he  was  particularly  conversant  in  their  writings.* 

ROGERS  (Thomas),  whom  Wood  styles  "  a  most  ad^ 
mirable  theologist,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  well  deserv* 
ing  every  way  of  the  sacred  function,"  was  a  nattves>f  Che-*. 
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•hire,  and  entered  a  student  of  Christ  cfagrch  in  1568.  lie 
took  orders  very  early,  and  became  a  constant  preacher; 
was  M.  A.  in  1576,  chaplain  to  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London  ; 
and  at  last)  in  1581,  rector  of  Horninger,  near  Bnry  St. 
Edtnonds,  in  StifFolk,  where  he  lived  in  great  esteem,  and 
died  Feb.  22,  1616.  These  are  all  the  particulars  Wood 
has  given  of  this  Mr.  Rogers,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
volliminous  author  and  translator.  Among  his  original 
works  are,  1.  *'A  Philosophical  Discom*se,  entitled.  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Mind,*'  Lond.  1576,  8vo,  with  some  en- 
eonii^stie  verses  by  his  fellow  student,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Camden.  2.  <<  Of  the  End  of  the  World,  and  Se- 
cond Coming  of  Christ,*'  ibid.  Lond.  1577,  4to,  reprinted 
1582  and  1583,  in  8vo.  3.  <<  The  English  Creed,  wherein 
is  contained  in  tables  an  exposition  on  the  articles  which 
•very  man  is  to  subscribe  unto,''  &c.  ibid.  1579  and  1585, 
£ol.  This  appears  also  to  have  been  reprinted  twice  under 
a  somewhat  diffe^nt  title;  the  last  edition,  in  1586  and  16^1, 
is  called  '*  An  Exposition  of  the  39  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  4to.  This  work,  according  to  Wood,  was 
not  at  first  received  so  well  as  it  deserved,  and  some  things 
in  it  he  says  gave  offence,  not  only  to  papists  and  schisma- 
tics, but  even  to  ^*  many  protestants  of  a  middle  temper." 
Wood  has  expressed  their  objections  rather  obscurely,  but 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Rogers  interpreted  the  arti- 
cles in  their  literal  sense,  and  did  not  admit,  as  Wood  adds, 
of  *'  the  charitable  latitude  formerly  allowed  in  those  arti- 
cles." 4.  '*  A  golden  chain  taken  out  of  the  rich  treasurer 
l>oase  of  the  Psalms  of  David,"  ibid.  1 579  and  1587,  12mo. 
5.  *' Historical  Dialogue  touching  antichrist  and  popeiy,"  &c. 
ibid.  1589,  8vo.  6.  **  Sermons  on  Romans  xii.  v.  6,  7,  8," 
ibid.  1590.  7.  '*  Miles  Christianus,  or,  a  Defence  of  all 
necessary  writihgs  and  writers,  written  against  an  Epistle 
prefixed  to  a  CatechUm  by  Miles  Moses,"  ibid.  1590,  4to. 
8.  **  Table  of  the  lawful  use  of  an  Oath,  and  the  cursed 
state  of  vain  swearers,"  ibid.  9.  "  Two  Dialogues,"  or 
Conferences  concerning  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  ibid. 
1608.  Wood  enumerates  about  thirteen  volumes  of  trans- 
lations from  various  foreign  divines,  among  whom  are  St. 
Augustine,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  &c.  &c.^ 

ROGERS  (Thomas)^  another  English  divine,  ofasome- 
wfatt  different  ^stamp,  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  two^ 
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>ttceessite  rectors  of  Bishops  Hampton,  in  Warwickshire^ 
where  he  was  born,  Dec.  27,  1660,  and  edacated  at  the 
free-scbok)!  there.     In  Lent-term  1675,  he  entered  of  Tri* 
nity  college,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Hart  hall, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  went  into  holy  or- 
ders.    Wood  celebrates  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  me* 
mory,  and  independent  of  the  common  helps  to  that  facultyi 
either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation^    The  latter  he  enli- 
vened by  quotations  of  uncommon   accuracy^  particularly 
from  the  classics,  and  would  even  give  the  page,  &c.  if  re- 
quired.    His  sermons  he  carefully  studied,  yet  delivered 
tbem  fluently  without  notes,  and,  as  Wood  says,  in  elegant 
and  correct  language.    In  July  1689,  he  was  inducted  to 
the  small  rectory  of  Siapton,  near  Towcester,  in  North- 
amptonshire.    He  died  of  the  small-pox,  while  on  a  visit 
at  London,  June  B,   1694,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Savioilr% 
Soi^thwark.     Wood  speaks  of  him  as  a  true  son  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  all  extremes,  and  his 
writings  shew  him  a  friend  to  the  revdlution.     These  writ- 
ings are  mostly  poetical,  published  without  his  name.     As 
we  have  not  seen  any  of  them,  we  can  only  deduce  from 
some  expressions  used  by  Wood,  that  they  were  not  all 
becoming  the  character  of  a  divine;  their  titles  are,  1. 
**  Lux  occidentalis :  or  Providence  displayed  in  the  coro- 
nation of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,^'  Lond.  1689.     2. 
**  The  Loyal  and  Impartial  Satyrist,  containing  eight  mis- 
cellany poems,''  ibid.  1693,  4to,     These  seem  mostly  le- 
velled at  the  Jesuits  and^Facobite8.     3.  **  A  Poesy  for  Lo- 
vers," &c.  ibid.  1693,  4to.     4.  '*  The  conspiracy  of  guts 
and  brains;  or  an  answer  to  the  Turn-shams,''  ibid.  1693. 
In  prose,  he  wrote  "  A  true  Protestant  Bridle ;  or  some 
cursory  remarks  upon  a  Sermon  preached  (by  William  Ste- 
•  phens,  rector^ of  Sutton)  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  Jan. 
SO,  1693,"  ibid.   1694,  4to(   and  the  <*  Commonwealths- 
man  unmasked,"  a  rebuke,  as  he  calls  it,  to  the  **  Account 
of  Denmark,"  by  Molesworth.     This   he   dedicated,  and 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  king  William,  who  received  it 
very  graciously.' 

ROHAN  (Henry  DtJKE  De),  peer  of  France,  prince  of 
Leon,  colonel  general  of  the  Swiss  and  Grisons,  one  of  tha 
greatest  men  France.produced  in  his  age,  was  borp  August 
31,  1572,  at  the  castle  of  Blein,  in  Bretany.     He  distin^ 
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guished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Amiens  when  but  sixteen^ 
in  presence  of  Henry  IV.  who  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him^ 
«nd  after  the  death  of  that  prince  he  became  chief  of  the 
French  protestants,  to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  import- 
ant services,  both  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  in  ne^ 
gociations.  tie  fought  with  success  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France,  and  carried  on  three  wars  against  Louis 
XIII.  in  favour  of  the  protestants;  the  last,  however,  ended 
tp  the  advantage  of  the  catholics,  in  the  capture  of  Rocheile. 
But  notwithstanding  the  consternation  into  which  this  evens 
threw  the  duke's  party,  be  supported  himself  by  those  co^ 
pious  resources  with  which  bis  prudence  furnished  him, 
refusing  to  surrender  but  on  advantageous  terms,  and  these 
were  granted  by  the  peace  of  1629.  The  civil  wars  with 
the  protestants  being  thus  terminated,  he  regained  the  fa« 
vour  of  Louis  XIIL  but  not  choosing  to  live  at  court,  retired 
to  Venice,  and  was  chosen  by  that  republic  for  their  gene- 
ralissimo, after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Valleggio,  against 
the  Imperialists,  but  the  treaty  of  Querasque,  concluded 
June  29,  1631,  rendered  his  plans  useless^  The  king  of 
France  afterwards  employed  him  as  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary to  the  Prisons,  to  assist  them  in  reducing  to  obedience 
the  Valteline,  and  .counties  of  Bormio,  and  Cbiavenes, 
which  were  supported  in  rebellion  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Imperialists.  TheGrisons  immediately  declared  him  their 
general,  and  their  choice  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XIIL  who 
appointed  him  in  1632,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Hel- 
vetic body ;  but  early  in  1635,be  received  orders  to  return  to. 
Venice,  and  having  staid  there  some  months,  was  sent  back 
to  the  Grisons,  and  seized  the  passages  of  the  Valteline^ 
^ook  Bormio,  Cbiavenes,  and  Riva,  and  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans and  Spaniards.  The  Grisons  having  rebelled  some 
time  after  because  France  delayed  to  withdraw  its  forces, 
be  made  a  new  treaty  with  them  March  2G,  1637,  which 
did  not  please  the  court,  and  this  circumstance  obliged  him 
to  retire  to  Geneva,  that  he  might  aveid  the  resentment  of 
cardinal  Richelieu ;  but  be  left  that  city  in  January  i638| 
to  join  his  friend  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  was  going 
|o  engage  the  Imperialists  near  Rhinfeld.  The  duke  of 
Rohan  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  Nassau  regiment^ 
.^roke  through  the  enemies'  ranks,  was  wounded,  Feb.  28, 
163S,  and  died  of  bis  wounds,  April  13  following,  aged 
j6fty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  among  which 
are,  l«  *^  Memoirs/*  the  most  complete  edition  of  which 
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\%  ih2  vols.  12010,  containing  the  transactidns  cjf  ^rdi)<;^ 
from  1610  to  1629.  2i  "  Les  int^rSsts  desPrinc^^'*  12nldi 
3.  "  Le  parfait  Capitaine,  ou  V  Abreg^  des  Guerres  des 
Cottimehtaires  de  C6sar,'*  12iiio.  4.  **  Memoires**  and' 
Letters^  relative  to  the  war  of  the  Valtelines,  8  vols.  12iiio; 
Vol.  L  contains  the  *'  Memoirs;''  the  tivo  Others^  the  '<  Pieces* 
Justificatives/'  the  greatest  pslrt  of  which  had  nevet  been 
printed  before.  From  the  preface  we  learn  the  following 
anecdote  1  This  nobleman  being  at  Venice^  was  informed 
that  the  grand  signer  would  sell  him  the  kingdom  of  Cy-^' 
prus,  and  graiit  him  the  investureof  it^  on  condition  of  his 
giving  the  Porte  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  agreeing 
to  pay  ail  annual  tribute  of  twenty  thousiind  crowns.  The 
duke  being  a  protestant,  intended  to  purchase  this  island, 
and  settle  the  protestant  families  of  France  and  Germany 
there.  He  negociated  the  affair  skilfully  with  the  Porte,  by 
means  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he  was  much  con- 
nected;  but  that  patriarch's  death,  and  other  unexpected 
incidents,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  Thd 
above  anecdote  originated  in  the  memoirs  of  the  duchess  of 
Rohan,  Margaret  de  Betbune,  daughter  of  the  great  Sully, 
who  married  at  Paris,  Henry  de  Rohan,  February  7^  1605. 
This  lady,  who  was  a  protestant,  rendered  hefself  cele- 
brated by  her  courage.  She  defended  Castres  against  the 
marechal  deTfa^miues,  1625^  lived  ih  strict  conjugal  har-* 
mony  with  the  duke  her  husband^  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct^ 
22,  1660*  The  French  biographers  tell  us  that  all  Henry 
de  Rohan's  works  are  excellent,  and  extremely  proper  to 
foi*m  godd  soldiets  :  he  writes  like  a  great  general  and  able 
politician^  and  his  letters  on  the  war  of  the  mountains  ara 
very  instructive.  The  duke  trod  in  the  steps  of  Sertorius, 
#hich  be  had  learned  from  Plutarch^  and  the  marechal  de 
Oatinat  trod  in  those  of  the  duke.  To  all  these  uncommon 
talents,  the  duke  joined  great  sweetness  of  temper,  the 
moftt  affable  and  pleasing  manners,  and  a  degree  of  gene- 
rosity seldom  seen.  He  discovered  neither  pride,  ambition, 
nor  selfish  views ;  and  frequently  said,  that  glory  and  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare^  never  encamp  where  private  interest 
is  the  commander.  We  have  two  good  lives  of  this  great 
inan,/one  by  Fauvelet  du  Toe,  Paris^  1666,  l2mo,  the 
other  by  the  Abb£  Perau,  Paris,  1767^  2  vols.  12mo: — Some 
notice  may  be  taken  of  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  who  supported  the  duke's  undertakings  during 
the  protestant  war,  after  having  learned  the  iuilitary  act  itk 
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HoIUnd  under  priuce  Maurice  of  Nassau.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  Lower  Poitou,  1622,  nnd  went  into  England 
soon  after  to  'solicit  help  for  the  Rocbellers.  In  1625,  be 
took  the  isle  of  Rh6y  and  ravaged  the  whole  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the  Loire,  by  the  capture 
of  several  merchant  ships.  M.  Rohan  was  driven  from  the 
isle  of  Rh6  some  time  after,  then  from  that  of  Oleron,  and 
forced  to  retire  into  England,  where  he  was  active  in  pro- 
curing the  succour  sent  to  Rochelle ;  but  that  city  being 
taken,  notwithstanding  these  succours,  he  would  not  re- 
turn to  France,  and  died  in  England  1630,  leaving  no 
children.^ 

ROHAN  (Anne),  sister  of  the  duke  da  Rohan,  deserves 
«lso  to  be  mentioned  as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  reformed 
religion  during  the  civil  wars,  in  which  period  she  sustained, 
with  great  courage  the  hardships  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle^ 
and,  with  ber  mother,  refused  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
capitulation,  choosing  rather  to  remain  a  prisoner  of  war. 
She  was  celebrated  among  her  party  for  her  piety  and  cou- 
rage, and  generally  respected  for  her  learning  and  capa-: 
city.  She  .was  also  admired  for  her  poetical  talents ;  par-*  ' 
ticularly  for  a  poem  written  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  She  studied  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original 
language,  and  used  in  ber  devotions  the  Hebrew  Psalms* 
She  died  unmarried,  September  20,  1 646,  at  Paris^  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  her  age.  The  celebrated  Anna  Maria 
Schurman  addressed  some  letters  to  this  lady,  which  are  in 
the  collection  of  her  works.' 

ROHAULT  (James),  a  French  philosopher,  was  the  sou- 
pf  a  rich  merchant  at  Amiens,  and  born  there  in  1620.  He 
cultivated  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  his  own  conn* 
try,  and  then  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  philosophy.  H« 
aeems  to  have  been  a  lover  of  truth,  and  to  have  sought  it 
with  much  impartiality.  He  read  the  ancient  and  noodera 
philosophers;  but  was  most  struck  with  Des  Cartes^  of 
whom  he  became  a  zealous  follower,  and  drew  up  an 
ebridgment  and  eirplanation  of  his.  philosophy  with  great 
clearness  and  method.  In  the  preface  to  his  ^'  Physic^'* 
for  ^o  his  work  is  entitled,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  say,  that 
<*  the  abilities  and  accomplishments  of  this  philosopher 
Biust  oblige  the  whole  world  to  confess,  that  Frsince  is  at 
feast  as  capable  of  producing  and  raising  men  versed  in  all 
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atts  and  branches  of  knowledge  es  ancient  Greece.*'  Cler- 
selier,  well  known  for  his  translation  of  many  pieces  of 
Des  Cartes,  conceived  such  an  aflTection  for  Rohault,  on 
-account  of  his  attachment  to  this  philosopher,  that  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  against  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  family. 

Robautt's  physics  were  written  in  French,  but  have  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  with  his  brother 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  notes,  in  .which  the  Cartesian  errors 
are  corrected  upon  the  Newtonian  system.  The  fourth 
and  best  edition  of  ^*  Kohaulti  Physica,"  by  Clarke,  is  that 
of  1718,  8vo.  He  wrote  also  ^' El^mens  de  Math£ma- 
tiques,"  a  '<  Trait6  de  M^chanique,"  and  <*  Entretiens  sur 
la  Philosophie :"  but  these  dialogues  are  founded  and  car- 
ried on  npon  the  principles  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
which  has  now  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  corrected 
the  errors  of  the  ancients.  Rohault  died  in  1675,  and  left 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  amiable  and  learned  man^ 
and  an  able  philosopher; 

His  posthumous  works  were  collected  and  printed  in  two 
neat  little  volumes,  first  at  Paris,  and  then  at  the  Hagae 
in  1690.  The  contents  of  them  are,  1.  The  first  six  bookr 
af  Euclid.  2.  Trigonometry.  3.  Practical  Geometry.  4. 
Fortification.  5.  Mechanics.  6.  Perspective.  7.  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry.     8.  Arithmetic* 

ROLAND  (Marie*Jeanne  Philepon),  wife  of  one  of 
the  republican  ministers  of  France,  who  signed  the  order 
for  the  execution  of  the  king,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1754. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  engraver,  and  acquired  some 
skill  in  music  and  painting,  &nd  a  general  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  In  1780  she  married  Roland,  and  in  1787  visited 
Switzerland  and  England,  and  in  these  countries  is  said  to 
have  acquired  that  ardent  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  which  was  in  general  so  little  understood  by  her 
cqnntrymen.  M.  Roland  having  been  appointed  inspector 
of  the  manufactories  at  Lyons,  was  deputed  to  the  consti- 
tuent assembly,  to  obtain  from  it  succours  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt  of  that  town.  Madame  Roland  at 
this  period  settled  with  her  husband  in  the  capital,  and 
took  delight  in  making  her  house  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Brissotine  party,  and  among  them  acquired  such  supe- 
riority, that  her  biographers  would  have  us  believe  that, 
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for  a  time,  she  was  the  secret  power  that  directed  t^f . 
whole  government  of  France ;  perhaps  one  reason  why  u 
was  so  ill  directed.     In  March  1792,  when  the  king  endear 
voured  to  allay  the  public  discont^utSy  by  appointing  i^ 
popular  administration,  Roland  was  qhosen  qiinist^r  of  the 
interior,  and  what  kind  of  minister  he  was  may  be.cpDJeC'f 
tured  from  a  speech  qf  Danton's.     When  Roland  resigned, 
and  was  urgently  pressed  by  the  assembly  to  resume  his 
functions,  Danton  exclaimed,  *^  if  we  give  an  invitation  to 
Roland,  we  must  give  one  tq  bis  wife  too,     I  know  all  the 
^rtues  of  the  minister,  but  we  want  men  who  see  other- 
wise than  by  their  wives.*'     Indeed  this  lady,  who  had  a 
remarkably  good  opinion  of  herself,  informs  us  iq  her  me-* 
moirs  that  she  was  in  fact  the  minister  without  the  name ; 
and  revised,  or  perhaps  dictated,  the  letter  which  Roland 
addressed  to  the  king  on  going  out  of  office;  '^  if  be  had 
written  sermons,*'  said  she,  '^I  should  have  done  the  si^ipe." 
On  the  7tb  of  December,  179^;,  having  appeared  at  thq 
bar  of  the  national  convention,  to  repel  a  denunciation 
made  against  her,  she  spoke  with  ease  and  eloquence,  and 
was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honours  of  a  sitting.     She 
presented  herself  there  again,  when  the  decree  was  passed 
against  her  husband  ;  but  then,  her  eloquence  having  lost 
its  charm^  she  was  r^fpsed  a  hearing,  and  was  herself  sent; 
to  the  Abbaye.  From  this  prison  s)ie  wrote  to  the  assembly^^ 
and  to  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  her  section  also  de-r 
manded  her  liberty,  but  it  was  ip  vain;   and  qn  tlie24tl]^ 
of  June,  1793,  she  was  sent  to  the  cqnyent  of  St,  P^lagie, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  prison,  where  she  passed 
her  time  in  consoling  h^r  fellow  prisoners,  and  composing, 
an  account  of  her  pwn  life,  whiph  hs^  $ince  been  published. 
At  length  she  was  called  before  the  revolutiopary  tribunal, 
and  on  Nov.  9,  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  con- 
spired against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic, 
Her  execution  immediately  followed*     On  passing  thQ 
statue  of  liberty,  *in  the  Place  de  1^  Revolution,  sbe^  bent 
ber  head  towards  it,  exclaimipg,  ff  O  liberty,  hqw  many 
crimes  are  perpetrated  in  thy  name."    She  left  one  daugb^ 
ler,  whose  only  provision  was  be^  mpther's  writings,  whioti 
•re  as  follow  ;  *^  Opuscules,"  on  morfil  topips,  which  treat 
of  the  soql,  melancholy,  morality,  pid  age,  friendship,  love, 
Retirement,  &c, ;  *^  Voyage  ep  Angleterre  et  en  Suisse;" 
and  when  in  prison  she  composed  what  she  entitled  **  Ap^^ 
pel  i^  rimpartiale  ^osterit^,'^  cpntaining  he^  owp  privatf 
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memoirs,  a  strange  mixture  of  modern  philosophy  and 
the  current  politics  of  the  revolution,  wrth  rhapsodies  of 
romance,  and  every  thing  that  can  shew  the  dangers  of  a 
'^  little  learning."  Although  this  work  was  written  when 
she  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  death,  its  principal  cha- 
racteristics are  levity  and  vanity.  She  was  unquestionably 
a  woman  of  considerable  abilities,  and  might  have  been, 
what  we  are  told  she  was  very  ambitious  of,  a  second  Ma- 
cauley,  without  exciting  the  envy  of  the  amiable  part  of 
her  sex ;  but  she  would  be  the  head  of  a  political  party 
that  was  to  guide  the  aifairs  of  a  distracted  nation,  and  sha 
fell  a  sacriBce  to  the  confusion  of  principle  in  which  sha 
had  assisted.' 

ROLANDINO,  an  early  Italian  historian,  was  born  at 
Padua  in  1200.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  and  had  kept  a 
chronicle  of  memorable  events  as  they  occurred,  which  was 
continued  by  his  son,  and  in  1262  was  read  publicly  before 
the  university  of  Padua,  submitted  to  an  attentive  exami- 
nation, and  solemnly  approved.  Rolandiuo  died  in  1276. 
His  history,  which  extends  to  1260,  is  accounted  faithful, 
and  has  been  highly  praised  by  Vossius,  who  thinks  that  he 
surpassed  all  the  writers  of  his  age  in  perspicuity,  order, 
and  judgment.  An  edition  of  his^  work,  with  other  chro* 
nicies,  was  given  at  Venice  in  1636,  by  Felix  Osiqs,  and 
it  has  been  reprinted  by  Muratori,  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  his  Italian  historians.* 

ROLLE  (Henry),  a  learned  and  upright  judge,  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert  Rolle  of  Heanton  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1589.  In  1606  he  entered  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  and  resided  there  about  two  y^ars,  after 
which  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Feb.  6,  1608,  and  studied  the  law  with  great  perseverance 
and  success.  His  contemporaries  here  were  Littleton, 
Herbert,  Gardiner,  and  Selden,  with  all  whom  he  formed 
a  lasting  friendship.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  prac- 
tised in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  raised  a  very  high 
reputation  as  a  sound  lawyer.  His  reading  and  practice 
were  equally  extensive ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  nature  for  patient  study,  deep  penetration,  and  clear- 
ness and  solidity  of  judgment.  He  soon  discovered  the 
iiinge  upon  which  every  cause  turned,  and  when  be  wat 
convinced, himself,  had  the  art  of  easily  convincing  others^ 
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In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I«.and  beginning  of 
that  of  Charles  I.  be  sat  as  member  of  parliament  for  K^l- 
lington  in  Cornwall;  and  in  1633  was  elected  summec 
reader  of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  the  plague  raging  tbea 
in  London,  he  did  not  read  until  Lent  following,  and  in 
1640  he  was  made  Serjeant  at  law*  On  the  breaking  ouk 
of  the  rebellion,  he  took  the  covenant,  and,  in  1645,  waa 
made  one  of  the  judges  ;  and  in  1648  was  promoted  to  be 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  King*s  Bench,  in  which  ofBce  hia 
integrity  was  acknowledged  by  the  generality  of  the 
loyalists  themselves.  He  was,  of  all  the  judges,  the  mosi 
averse  from  trying  any  of  the  king's  party  for  treason, 
thinking  indeed  that  their  defence,  in  which  they  insisted 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  government,  was  too  well  founded. 
He  resigned  his  office  some  time  before  his  death,  which 
happened  July  30,  1656.     He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  i 

Shapwicke  near  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire,  the  manor  i 

of  which  he  had  purchased  some  years  before,  and  bad  his  . 

residence  there.  In  Tawstock  church  near  Barnstaple  in 
Devonshire,  is  a  monument  to  Alexander  Rolle,  a  lawyer,  I 

*  who  died  in  1660,  aged  forty -leight,  and  was  probably  son 
(0  our  judge.  | 

The  <^  Reports  of  sir  Henry  Rolle  in  the  King's  Bench  '^ 

from  If  to  22  Jac.  L"  2  vols,  folio, .  French,  as  well  as  his 
other  learned  works,  are  held  in  great  repute ;  and  be*  I 

sides  these,  which  were  printed  in  1675,  he  wrote  **  An  | 

Abridgment  of  Cases,  and  Resolutions  of  the  Law,"  in 
French,  which  was  published  by  sir  Matthew  Hale,  with  a 
learned  English  preface,  addressed  to  the  young  students 
in  the  law  of  England,^  in  which  he  gives  judge  Rolle  a  very 
high  character.  According  ^o  Wood,  the  ^*  great  men  of 
the  law  living  in  those  times  used  to  say,  that  this  Henry 
Rolle  was  a  Just  man,  and  that  Matthew  Hale  was  a  goad 
man  ;  yet  the  former  was  by  nature  penurious,  and  his  wife 
made  him  worse :  the  other  was  contrary,  being  wonder* 
fully  charitable  and  open-handed." — Mr.  Hargrave  men*- 
tions  the  above  ^^  Abridgment"  as  excellent  in  its  kind^ 
and  in  point  of  method,  succinctness,  legal  precision,  and 
many  other  respects,  fit  to  be  proposed  as  an  example  for 
other  abridgments  of  the  law.  D'Anvers  and  Viner  were 
so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  both  adopted  lord  RoUe's 
method ;  in  fact  D'Anvers's  abridgment,  as  far  as  it  goe% 
is  translated  from  that  of  lord  RoUe.^ 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— >Bridgaiaa*t  Legal  Bibliography. 
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ROLLE  (Michel),  a  French  mathematiciany  was  born 
at  Amberty  a  small  lown  in  Auvergne,  April  21,  1652.  His 
first  studies  and  employments  were  under  notaries  and  at« 
torneys ;  occupations  but  little  suited  to  bis  genius,  and 
therefore  he  quitted  them  and  went  to  Paris  in  1675,  with 
no  other  recommendation  tbiiu  that  of  writing  a  fine  hand, 
and  subsisted  by  giving  lessons  in  penmanship.  But  as  it  - 
was  his  inclination  for  tbe  mathematics  which  bad  drawa 
him  to  that  city,  he  attended  tbe  masters  in  this  science^ 
aud  soon  became  one  himself.  Ozanam  proposed  a  ques- 
tion in  arithmetic  to  him,  to  which  Rolle  gaye  a  solution 
so  clear  and  good,  that  the  minister  Colbert  made  bim  a 
handsome  gratuity,  which  at  last  became  a  ^xed  pension. 
He  then  abandoned  penmanship,  and  gave  himself  up  en* 
tirely  to  algebra  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics. 
His  conduct  in  life  gained  him  miany  friends  ;  in  which  his 
scientific  merit,  his  peaceable  and  regular  behaviour,  with 
an  ^xact  and  scrupulous  probity  of  manners,  were  conspi- 
cuous. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  ancient  academy 
of  sciences  in  1685,  and  named  second  geometrical- pen^ 
sionary  on  its  renewal  in  1699  ^  which  he  enjoyed  till  his 
death,  which  happened  July  5,  1719,  at  the  age  of  67. 

The  works  published  by  Rolle  were,  1.  ^^  A  Treatise  of 
Algebra,"  1690,  4to.  2.  '^  A  method  of  resolving  Inde** 
terminate  Questions  in  Algebra,''  in  1699.  Besides  a  great 
OMny  curious  pieces  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  as  follow  :  1.  A  rule  for  the  approxima- 
tion of  irrational  cubes,  an.  1 666,  vol.  X.  2.  A  method  of  re- 
solving equations  of  all  degrees  which  are  expressed  in  ge- 
neral terms,  an.  1666,  vol.  X.  3.  Remarks  upon  geometric 
lines,  1702  and  1703.  4.  On  the  new  system  of  infinity, 
1703,  p.  312.  5.  On  the  inverse  method  of  tangents,. 
1705,  p.  25,  171,  222.  6.  Method  of  finding  the  foci  of 
geometric  lines  of  all  kinds,  1706,  p.  284.  7.  On  curves, 
both  geometrical  and  mechanical,  with  their  radii  of  cur- 
vature, 1707,  p.  370*  8.  On  the  construction  of  equations, 
1708,  and  1709.  9.  On  the  extermination  of  the  unknown 
quantities  in  the  geometrical  analysis,  1709,  p.  419.  10. 
Roles  and  remarks  for  the  construction  of  equations,  1711, 
p.  86.  11.  On  the  application  of  diophantine  rules  to  geo- 
metry, 1712.  12.  On  a  paradox  in  geometric  ejections, 
1713,  p.  243.  13.  On  geometric  constructions,  1713,  p. 
261,  and  1714,  p.  5.* 
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ROLLI  (Paul' Antonio))  a  learned  Italian,  was  bom  at 
Kome  in  1687.  He  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  a 
papil  of  the  celebrated  Grayina,  who  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  learning  and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned 
English  lord,  we  believe  lord  Burlington,  having  brought 
him  to  London,  introduced  him  to  the  female  branches  of 
the  royal  family  as  their  master  in  the  Tuscan  language, 
and  be  remained  in  England  until  the  death  of  queen  Caro« 
Mne,  who  patronized  him.  In  1729  he  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  by  the  title  of  Dr.  Paul  Antonio 
Rolli.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where  he  (Ued  in 
1767,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis  age,  leaving  behind  him 
a  very  curious  collection  in  natural  history,  fcc.  and  a  va- 
I«able  and  welUchosen  library.  His  principal  works  first 
appeared  in  London  in  1735,  8vo,'  consisting  of  odes  in 
blank  verse,  elegies,  songs,  &c.  after  the  manner  of  Ca- 
tullus. There  is  likewise  by  him,  a  collection  of  epigrams, 
of  which  there  are  a  few  good,  printed  at  Florence  in  1776, 
8vo,  and  preceded  by  his  life  by  the  abb6  Fondini.  Rolli 
bore  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  Italian  poets  of  his 
day,  and  during  his  stay  in  London  superintended  editions 
of  several  authors  of  bis  own  country.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  satires  of  Ariosto,  the  burlesque  works  of 
Bemi,  Varchi,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo ;  the  '^  Decameron"  of  Boc* 
caccio,  1727,  4to  and  folio,  from  the  valuable  edition  of 
1527  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  elegant  '^  Lucretius"  of  Marchetti 
(see  Marchetti),  which,  after  the  manuscript  was  re- 
vised, was  printed  at  London  in  1717.  There  are  like* 
wise  by  Rolli,  translations  into  Italian  verse  of  Milton^s 
<<  Paradise  Lost,"  1735,  folio,  and  of  <<  Anacreon,"  1739, 
»vo.  * 

ROLLIN  (Charles),  a  French  writer  of  very  great  abi*'- 
lities,  was  the  second  son  of  a  master-cutler  at  Paris ;  and 
born  there  Jan.  30,  1661.  He  was  intended,  as  wdl  as 
his  elder  brother,  for  his  father^s  profession  ;  when  a  Bene- 
dictine, perceiving  in  him  a  peculiar  turn  for  letters,  com* 
municated  this  to  his  mother,  and  pressed  her  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education^  The  proposal  was  flattering,  butai 
she  had  been  left  a  widow,  and  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  the  continuation  of  her  late  husband^s  business 
and  was  incapable  of  providing  for  his  education,  she  was  re«- 
luctant  to  lose  the  advantages  of  her  son^s  skill.    The  good 
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IBenedictine,  however,  removed  part  of  her  fears,  by  pro- 
curing the  youth  a  pension  in  the  college  of  Du  Vlemn, 
and  llollin  was  now  suffered  to  pursue  the  natural  bent  of 
his  inclinatipn.  He  distinguished  himself  immediately  by 
parts  and  application,  and  easily  obtained  the  firs^  rank 
among  his  fellow-students.  Many  stories  are  told  to  his 
advantage  in  this  respect,  and  how  he  became  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  minister  Pelletier,  whose  two  eldest  sons 
were  of  Rollin's  class.  He  studied  rhetoric  in  the  college 
of  Du  Plessis  under  Mr,  Her^n,  whose  custpm  it  was  to 
create  emulation  among  his  scholars,  by  bestowing  on  them 
epithets,  each  according  to  his  merit ;  and  is  said  to  have 
declared  in  public,  that  he  knew  not  sufficiently  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  young  Rollin  otherwise  than  by  giving  him 
the  title  of  <'  Divine ;''  and  when  Hersan  was  asked  for 
any  piece  in  verse  or  prose,  he  used  to  refer  them  to  RoU 
lin,  **  who,**  he  said,  *^  would  do  it  better  than  he  could/* 
Hersan  intended  Rollin  for  his  successor,  therefore  first 
took  him  as  an  assistant  in  1683,  and  afterwards,  in 
1687,  ,gave  up  the  chair  to  him.  The  year  after,  Hersan^ 
with  the  king's  leave  and  approbation,  declined  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college  in  favour  of 
bis  beloved  disciple  Rollin,  who  was  admitted  into  it.  No 
man  ever  exercised  the  functions  of  it  with  greater  eclat : 
he  often  made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable 
events  of  the  times ;  and  frequently  accompanied  them, 
with  poems,  which  were  generally  read  and  es^emed*  la 
1694,  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  office  two  years,  which  was  then  a  great  mark 
of  distinction.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  spoke  the  an- 
nual panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He  made  many  useful 
regulations  in  the  university,  and  particularly  revived  the 
3tudy  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  then  growing  into 
neglect^  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention,  and 
trained  innumerable  persons,  who  did  honour  to  the  church, 
the  state,  and  the  army.  The  first  president  Portail  was 
pleased  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a  jocular  strain,  as 
if  he  exceeded  even  himself  in  doing  business :  to  whom 
Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainness  and  sincerity  which  wat 
natural  to  him,.  '^  It  becomes  you  well,  Sir,  to  reproach 
me  with  this :  it  is  this  habit  of  labour  in  me,  which  hat 
distinguished  you  ip  the  place  of  advocate  general,  which 
has  raised  you  to  that  of  first  president :  you  owe  the  great- 
pess.pf  youi?  fortune  to  me," 
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Upon  the  expiration  of  the  rectorsbip»  cardinal  NoaiUetf 
engaged  him  to  superintend  the  studies  of  bis  nephews, 
who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  in  this  office  be 
was  agreeably  emplayed,  when,  in  1699,  be  was  with 
great  reluctance  made  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of  the 
college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  then  a  kind  of  a 
desert,  inhabited  by  very  few  students,  and  without  any 
manner  of  discipline :  but  Rollin*s  great  reputation  and  in*, 
dustry  soon  made  it  a  most  flourishing  society.  In  this  si- 
tuation he  remained  till  1712  ;  when,  the  contests  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  drawing  towards  a  crisis,  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  F.  Le  TeU 
lier,  the  king's  confessor,  and  bigoted  agent  of  the  Jesuits, 
infused  into  his  master  prejudices  against  Rollin,  whose 
connections  with  cardinal  de  Noailles  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  have  made  him-a  Jansenist ;  and  on  this  account 
he  lost  his  share  in  the  principality  of  Beauvais.  Noman^ 
however,  could  have  lost  less  in  diis  than  Rollin,  who  had 
every  thing  left  him  that  was  necessary  to  make  him  happy } 
retirement,  books,  and  a  decent  competence.  He  now 
began  to  employ  himself  upon  Quintilian ;  an  author  be 
justly  valued,  and  not  without  uneasiness  saw  neglected. 
He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought  rather  cnrious 
than  useful  for  the  instruction  of  youth :  he  placed  summa* 
ries  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter ;  and  be  ac-r 
companied  the  text  with  short  select  notes.  His  edition  ap« 
peared  in  1715,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  with  an  elegant  preface, 
setting  forth  his  method  and  views. 

In  1720,  the  university  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a  head 
suitable  to  the  importance  of  their  interests  in  the  then  cri* 
tical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chose  Rollin  again  rector :  but 
he  was  displaced  in  about  two  months  by  a  lettrede  cacbet» 
The  university  had  presented  to  the  parliament  a  petition, 
in  which  it  had  protested  against  taking  any  part  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  late  disputes ;  and  their  being  congratu- 
lated in  a  public  oration  by  Rollin  on  this  step  occasioned 
the  letter,  which  ordered  them  to  chuse  a  rector  ef  more 
moderation.  Whatever  the  university  might  suffer  by  the 
removal  of  Rollin,  the  public  was  probably  a  gainer ;  for 
he  now  applied  himself  to  compose  his  excellent  treatise 
'^  Upon  the  manner  of  studying  and  teaching  the  Betlea 
Lettres  :'*  ^*  De  la  mani^re  d^6tudier  et  d'enseigoer  les 
Belles  Lettres.''  This  work  was  published  1 726,  in  two  vo- 
lumes|  and  two  more  in  1728,  8ro,  and  ^  copy  of  it  was 
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presented  to  bishop  Atterbury, .  then  in  banishment,  who 
Wfote  to  Rolliu  a  Latin  letter,  of  great  beauty  and 
elegance,  which  gives  a  just  idea  of  our  author  and  his 
writings.  Whatever  defects  more  recent  inquiries  have 
(tiscovered  in  this  work,  it  was  for  many  years  the  first  of 
its  kind,  and  may  yet  be  recommended  as  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  taste* 

Encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  this  work,  and  the 
happy  reception  it  met  with,  he  undertook  another  of 
equal  use  and  entertainment;  his  ^*  Histoire  Ancienne," 
&c.  or  **  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians, 
Babylonians,  Medesand  Persians,  Macedonians  and  Greeks,'' 
which  be  finished  in  13  vols.  8vo,  and  published  between 
1730  and  1738.  Voltaire,  after  having  observed  that  KoU 
lin  was  '^  the  first  member  of  the  university  of  Paris  who 
wrote  French  with  dignity  and  correctness,"  says  of  this 
work,  that  ^^  though  the  last  volumes,  which  were  written 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  first,  it  is  never- 
theless the  best  compilation  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any 
language;  because  it  is  seldom  that  compilers  are  eloquent, 
and  Roilin  was  remarkably  so.''  While  the  last  volumes  of 
his  ^'Ancient  History''  were  printing,  he  published  the  first 
of  his  **  Roman  History ;"  which  he  lived  to  carry  on, 
through  the  eighth  and  into  part  of  the  ninth,  to  the  war 
against  the  Cimbri,  about  seventy  years  before  the  battle 
of  Actium.  Crevier,  the  worthy  disciple  of  Roilin,  con** 
tinued  the  history  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  closes  the 
tenth  volume ;  and  has  since  completed  the  original  plan 
of  Roilin,  in  16  vols.  12mo,  which  was  to  bring  it  down 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  All  these  works  of  Roilin  have  met  with  uni-» 
versal  approbation,  been  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  in  English  have  long  been  popular,  although  strict 
criticism  may  find  much  to  object,  as  to  inaccuracies,  and 
want  of  purity  of  style.  What,  however,  forms  an  ho- 
nourable distinction  in  all  his  works,  is  his  regard  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  virtue. 

This  excellent  person  died  Sept  14, 1741.  He  had  been 
named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip-* 
tions  and  belles  lettres.  in  1701  :  but,  as  he  bad  not  then 
brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute,  and  found  he 
bad  more  business  upon  his  hdnds  than  was  consistent  with 
a  decent  attendance  upon  the  functions  of  an  academician, 
he  begged  the  privileges  of  a  veteran,  which  were  honoura- 
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biy  gfaiitedhim.  Yet  he  maintained  his  connelLibni  antit 
the  academy,  attended  their  assemblies  as  often  as  Ira 
c^Odld,  laid  the  plan  of  his  '^  Ancient  History"  before  them, 
and  demanded  an  academician  for  his  censor.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  excellent  qualities,  very  ingenious,  consum-* 
mate  in  polite  learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  great  piety/ 
which  last  has  given  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  theii^ 
imitators  here^  an  opportunity  to  remark  that  he  wanted 
nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  philosophic  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  very  complete  person.  When  he  was  dis-^ 
charged  from  the  rectorship  in  1720,  the  words  of  the  let- 
tre  de  cachet  were,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  university 
should  choose  a  rector  of  more  moderation  3  but  that  was 
bardly  possible;  for,  nothing  could  be  more  benign,  more^ 
pacific,  or  more  moderate,  than  Rollin's  temper.  He 
shewed,  it  must  be  owned,  some  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Jan-* 
senism :  he  bad  a  very  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
abb£  Paris,  and  had  been  seen  with  others  to  visit  his  tomb 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Medard,  at  Paris,  and  to  pay  his 
devotions  to  him  as  a  saint :  he  revised  and  retouched  the 
life  of  this  abbS,  which  was  printed  in  1730:  he  translated 
into  Latin,  at  the  request  of  father  Quesnel,  the  protesta- 
tion of  this  saint,  and  was  assisting  in  other  works  designed 
to  support  Jansenism ;  and,  on  these  accounts,  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  court*  It  is  related^  that^ 
when  he  was  one  day  introduced  to  cardinal  Fleury^  inr 
order  to  present  him  with  a  volume  of  his  *'  Roman  His- 
tory," tlie  minister,  very  uncivilly,  said  to  a  head-officer 
of  the. guards,  ^  Sir,  you  should  endeavour  to  convert  thi» 
man  :"  to  whom  Rollin  very  well,  and  yet  not  disrespect- 
fully, replied,  *'  Oh,  my  lord,  the  gentleman  would  lose 
his  time ;  I  am  an  unconvertible  man."  Rollin  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  estimable  character.  We  find  in  his  works- 
generous  and  exalted  sentiments,  a  zeal  for  the  good  of 
society,  a  love  of  virtue,  a  veneration  for  Providence,  and 
in  short  every  thing,  though  on  profane  subjects,  sancti- 
fied with  a  spirit  truly  religious.  So  says  even  Voltaire^ 
and  we  may  add  the  similar  testimony  of  the  poet  Rousseau, 
who  conceived  such  a  veneration  for  Rollin  that  he  came 
out  of  banishment  incognito  to  Paris,  on  purpose  to  visit 
and  pay  his  respects  to  him.  He  looked  upon  his  historiesp' 
not  only  as  the  best  models  of  the  historic  kind,  but  as  # 
complete  system  of  politics  and  morals,  and  a  most  iiMtruc-« 
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tive  school  tot  princes  as  well  as  subjects  lo  learn  all  their 
duties  in^' 

ROLLOCK  (Robert),  the  first  principal  of  the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  Da?id  Rollock,  of  Poohouse^ 
or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Powis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sterling,  in  Scotland,  fie  was  bom  in  1555,  and  learned 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan, who  kept,  says  archbishop  Spotswood,  a  famous 
school  at  that  time,  at  Sterling,  as  we  learn  from  Melchior 
Adam,  who  appears  to  have  copied  from  the  Latin  life  of 
Rollock.  From  school  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Sl 
Andrew's,  and  admitted  a  student  in  St.  Salvator's  college. 
His  progress  in  the  sciences,  which  were  then  taught,  was . 
so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  he  had  no  sooaer  taken  his 
master's  degree  than  he  was  chosen  a  professor  of  philoso* 
phy,  and  immediately  began  to  read  lectures  in  Sl  Salva- 
tor's  college.  This  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  for  he  quitted  St.  Andrew's  in  1583,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  he  bad  taught,  philosophy  for  some  time. 
Not  long  before  this  period,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
having  petitioned  the  king  to  erect  a  university  in  that  city, 
he  granted  them  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  allowing 
them  all  the  privileges  of  a  university ;  and  tbe  college 
being  built  in  1582,  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Rollock  to 
be  their  principal  and  professor  of  diviftity. 

At  what  time  he  was  ordained,  or  whether  ordained  at 
all,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  became  famous  in  the  university,  and  among 
his  countrymen  in  general,  for  his  lectures  in  theology, 
and  for  the  persuasive  power  of  his  preaching  :  for  Calder- 
wood  assures  us  that  in  1589,  he  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, 
another  popular  preacher,  made  the  earl  of  Bothwell  so 
sensible  of  his  vicious  courses,  that,  upon  Nov.  9,  his  lord- 
ship humbled  himself  upon  his  knees  in  the  east  church  in 
tbe  forenoon,  and  in  the  high  church  in  the  afternoon,  con- 
fessing before  the  people,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  disso- 
lute and  licentious  life^  and  promising  to  prove  for  the 
future,  another  man. 

In  1593  principal  Rollock  and  others  were  appointed  by 
the  parliament  to  confer  with  the  popish  lords;  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  one  of  those  who,  by  appointment  of  the 
general  assembly  of  tbe  church,  met*  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
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month  of  May,  and  presented  to  his  majesty  a  paf^er  et)« 
titled  ^'  The  dangers  which,  through  the  impunity  of  ex« 
communicated  papists,  traffickers  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  religion  and  estates,  are  imminent  to 
the  true  religion  professed  within  this  realm,  his  majesty's 
person,  crown,  and  liberty  of  this  our  native  country."     In 
1595  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
visitetioh  of  colleges,  to  inquire  into  the  doctrine  and  life 
of  the  several  masters,  the  discipline  vsed  by  them,  the 
state  of  their  rents  and  living,  and  to  make  their  report  to 
the  next  assembly.     In  1596,  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
clergy  having  drawn  upon  them  the  resentment  of  the  king) 
Mr.  Rollock  was  employed,  on  account  of  his  moderation, 
to  soften  that  resentment,  and  to  turn  his  majesty's  wrath 
against  the  papists.     In  1597  he  was  chosen  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly,  the  highest  dignity  in   the  Scetch 
church,  and  had  the  influence  to  get  soo^e  abuses  redressed. 
Being  one  of  the  fourteen  ministers  appointed  by  this  as- 
sembly to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the  first  thing^ 
which  he  did  was  to  procure  an  act  of  the  legislature,  re- 
storing to  the  bishops  their  seats  in  parliament.     Though 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  we  have  the  authority  of  Spotswood 
for  saying,  that  he  would  have  preferred  retirement  and 
study. .   To  the  bustle  of  public  life,  especially  at  that  tur- 
bulent period,  his  constitution  was  not  equal ;  and  his  in- 
clination would  have  confined  him  to  his  college  and  his 
library.     He  was  dreadfully  afflicted  with  the  stone ;  the 
torments  of  which  he  long  bore  with  the  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation of  a  Christian.    He  died  at  Edinburgh  Feb.  28,  1 598, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  having  exhorted  bis 
*  brethren^  with  his  dying  breath,  to  carry  themselves  more 
dutifully  to  their  gracious  sovereign. 

The  only  English  work  Mr.  Rollock  published  was, 
^  Certain  Sermons  on  several  places  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles," 
Edinburgh,  1597,  8vo.  The  rest  of  his  works  are  in  Latin, 
aud  consist  of  commentaries  on  Daniel,  on  the  gospel  of 
St.  John,  on  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  on  most  of  the 
Epistles.  Besides  these  he  published  *^  Prolegomena  in 
primum  librum  Qusestionum  Theodori  Bezce ;"  "Traciatus 
de  vocatiooe  efficaci,"  Edinburgh,  1597;  '^  Questiones  et 
Responsiones  aliquot,  de  foedere  Dei  et  de  Sacramentis,'! 
ibid.  1596,  8vo;  "  Tractatus  brevis  de  provid^ntia  Dei  f* 
and   **  Tractatus  de    Excommunicatione/'   Load.    1604; 
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Geneva,  l602,  8vo.  A  Latin  life  of  bim  was  published 
by  George  Robertson  at  Edinburgh  in  1599,  12mo,  which 
Melchior  Adam  has  chiefly  followed.  It  contains  enco* 
miumB  and  epitaphs  on  Mr.  Rollock  from  many  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  and  scholars  of  his  time.^ 

ROLT  (Richard),  an  Eng^lish  historical  and  miscella* 
neous  writer,  was  born  in  1724  or  1725,  it  is  thought  at 
Shrewsbury,  hut  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  was  first  placed  under  an  officer  of  the 
excise  in  the  North  of  England,  but  having,  in  1745, 
joined  the  rebel  army,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation. 
He  then  went  over  to  Dublin  to  visit  Ambrose  Philips  the 
poet,  who  was  his  relation,  but,  owing  to  Philips^s  death 
soon  after,  failed  of  procuring  any  establishment  in  that 
country.  While  in  Ireland  he  is  said  to  have  published 
Akenside's  <^  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,''  as  his  own, 
but  his  biographer  has  refuted  this  story.  He  probably, 
by  more  honourable  means,  recommended  himself  to  per- 
sons of  distinction,  as  his  poem,  entitled  <^  Cambria''  was, 
when  first  written,  intended  to  have  been  patronized  by  sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  and  when  corrected  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  as  it  now  stands,  was  shewn  to  Fre-» 
deric  prince  of  Wales,  by  general  Oglethorpe  and  lord 
Middlesex  ;  by  whose  interest  he  had  permission  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  prince  George,  his  present  majesty,  when  it  was* 
printed,  in  1749,  in  4to.  On  the  25th  of  September  of 
the  same  year,  sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  in  the  following  month  Roit 
published  a  poem  to  his  memory,  which  was  highly^  ad- 
mired, and  very  popular  among  his  countrymen. 

By  the  above*mentiooed,  and  some  other  eminent  per- 
sons, Rolt  was  encouraged  to  undertake  his  **  History  of 
the  general  War"  which  terminated  in  1748.  This  was 
published  in  four  successive  volumes,  octavo,  and  procured 
him  a  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  who  sent  bim  some 
flattering  letters.  He  was  also  engaged  to  write  the  ^'  Life 
of  John  earl  of  Craufurd,"  an  officer  of  distinction.  The 
above  publications  do  him  no  discredit ;  and  he  shewed 
considerable  ability  in  defending  the  case  of  CliflPord  against 
the  Dutch  West  India  company,  and  in  a  reply  to  the 
answers  of  the  Dutch  civilians  in  that  case ',  as  also  in  a 
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ieries  of  letters  concerning  the  Antigallican  pri?atetr  mi 
prize,  which  had. been  illegally  seized  and  confiscated  bj 
the  Spaniards. 

Being  an  author  by  profession,  he  was  constantly  em** 
ployed  by  the  booksellers  in  successive  compilations,  histo* 
ticsAy  commercial,  &c«  and  in  periodical  publications,  in 
which  be  was  concerned  with  Sknart  and  others.  In  one  of 
Ibese^  *^  The  Universal  Visitor,"  be  and  Smart  are  said  to 
have  been  bound  by  a  contract  to  engage  in  no  other  un* 
dertaking,  and  that  this  contract  was  to  remain  in  force 
'-*  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years."  So  absurd  an  en- 
gagement, if  it  ever  existed,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
last  long.  Rolt,  who  had  no  other  resources  but  from  hia 
pen,  was  not  to  be  confined  in  his  employment^  which  in 
one  instance  was  thought  rather  aingular,  but  more  recent 
times  have  afforded  many  similar  impositions.  Mr.  Wood- 
ington,  a  relation  of  his  wife,  being  in  India,  became  ac« 
quainted  with  captain  John  Northall,  of  the  royal  regiment 
of  M'tillery,  the  second  in  command  at  the  siege  of  Surat^ 
where  he  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit  in  the  march  to  that 
city  in  February  1759.  This  gentleman,  having  been  sta^ 
tioned  at  Minorca,  had  made  an  excursion,  in  1753,  to 
Italy,  of  whioh  he  completed  an  entire  tour;  andrberog'a 
man  of  cariosity  and  taste,  noted  down  in  his  pocket*book 
all  the  fine  pictures,  statues,  &c.  with  such  remarks  as 
everywhere  occurred  to  him.  This  pocket*book  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Woodington ;  who,  at  his  return  to 
England,  gave  it  to  Rolt,  and  he  from  this  manuscript 
journal,  with  the  help  of  former  printed  travels,  compiled 
a  large  octavo  volume,  which  he  published  under  the  title 
of  **  Travels  through  Italy ;  containing  new  and  curious 
Observations  on  that  country  :  with  the  most  authentic  Ac^ 
count  yet  published  of  capital  Pieces  in  Painting,  Sculp* 
ture,  and  Architecture,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  By 
John  Northall,  esq.''  &c.  &c.  &c.  1766. 

But  Roll's  chief  supplies  ivere  by  writing  cantatas,  songs, 
Aci  for  the  theatres,  Vauxball,  Sadler^s- wells,  and  otheir 

J  laces  of  public  resort.  Of  these  he  composed  above  an 
undred,  supplying,  at  the  shortest  notice,  the  demand* 
of  musical  composers  for  those  diurnal  entertainments  dor^ 
ing  many  years.  He  also  produced  two  dramatic  pieces, 
viz.  *<  Eliza,"  an  English  opera,  in  three  acts,  1754,  and 
^' Almena,"  an  English  opera,  in  three  acts,  1764.  Foe 
ibe  former  of  jthctie  the  musip  was  com|)o#ed  bjr  Pr«  Arn^ 
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Md  f6r  the  latter _by  his  son;  and  they  were  both  per-^ 
formed  with  good  success  at  Drury-lane  theatre*  In 
the  *^  Biographia  Dramatical'  is  ascribed  to  him  anoiheif 
opera,  *^The  Royal  Shepherd/'  176S;  but  as  be  omitted 
k  in  a  Hst  of  his  works,  which  he  drew  up  to  accompany 
proposals  far  a  subscription  in  October  1769,  it  is  doubted 
whether  that  omission  most  be  ascribed  to  his  not  being  th« 
author,  or  to  its  having  been  ill  received  by  the  publie,  aa 
JB  related  in  **  Biographia  Oramatica." 
'  The  proposals  for  printing,  by  subscription,  his  poetical 
works,  was  the  last  attempt  of  Mr.  Rolt,  who  died  March  2, 
1770,  aged  45  ;  having  had  two  wives,  by  each  of  whom 
be  left  a  daughter.  To  his  second  wife,  who  survived  him  . 
liany  years,  and  who,  by  her  mother,  was  descended  from 
the  Percys  of  Worcester,  the  late  bishop  of  Dromore^ 
to  whom  she  was  thus  related,  allowed  a  pension  to  ber 
death. 

The  following  catalogue  of  Mr.  Rolt's  publications,  is 
subjoined  to  his  proposals  in  1769.  But  many  of  them 
were  published  without  his  name,  and  in  weekly  numbers. 
In  folio,  he  published,  1.  <<  A  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
nerce ;  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  George  Lord  Anson.'' 
To  this  Johnson  wrote  the  preface.  2.  ^<  Lives  of  the  Re* 
formers;  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales;"  a 
decent  compilation,  but  most  valued  for  a  fine  set  of  mea- 
eotinto  beads.  In  quarto,  3.  ^^  Life  of  John  earl  of  Crau- 
ford;  dedicated  to  his  grace  James  duke  of  Hamilton*'^ 
Id  octavo,  &c.  4.  ^*  History  of  the  General  War  from  1739 
to  ir48,"  4  vols.  1st  volume  dedicated  to  admiral  Yer« 
fion ;  2d,  to  John  earl  Grenville ;  3d,  to  his  grace  Charles 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  4th  to  George  Dank,  earl  of  Hali* 
Ikx.  5.  ^^  Universal  Visitor,  with  several .  Son^s.'*  (In 
this  he  joined  with  Christopher  Smart,  as  is  berore^men* 
ttoned.)  6.  **  Account  of  capt.  Northall's  Travels  through 
Itaiy.^*  7.  ^*  Letters  concerning  the  Autigallican  priva- 
teer." •  8.  '<  Case  of  Clifford  against  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company.*'  9.  "  Reply  to  the  Answer  of  the  Dutch 
Civilians  to  Cliflbrdts  Case.'*  10.  "  History  of  England," 
4  vols.  11.  **  History  of  France,'*  l  vol.  12.  "  History 
of  Egypt,"  4  vols.  13.  **  History  of  Greece,"  6  vols. 
14.  **  Cambria;  inscribed  to  Prince  George"  (bis  present 
majesty.)  15.  «  Eliaa,"  an  English  opera.  16.  *' Al- 
mena,"  an  English  opera.  17.  "  A  IVfonody  on  the  Death 
oC  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales;"     18.  "  Ap  Elegiac  Ode  te 
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the  memory  of  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  York/*  19# 
**  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne^ 
bart."  20.  ^'  Shakspeare  in  Elysium  to  Mr.  Garrtck.'* 
21*  *^The  Ancient  Rosciad,*^  published  in  1753. 

At  the  time,  of  his  decease,  he  had  projected  the  follow^ 
ing :  *<  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man/*  in  1  vol.  afterwards 
published  in  1773,  8vo;  and  ^^History  of  the  British  Empire 
in  North  America,*'  in  six  volumes.  And  after  his  death 
were  published,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  ^'  Select 
Pieces  of  the  late  R.  Rolt  (dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  Right  Hon.  I^ady  Sondes,  by  Mary  Rolt),  1772,** 
small  8vo. 

This  lady  Sondes,  who  was  daughter  of  the  right  hon« 
Henry  Pel  ham,  was  one  of  the  most  charitable  persons  of 
quality  in  her  time.  She  had  a  little  French  woman,  who 
was  her  almoner,  and  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  find* 
ing  out  proper  objects  for  her  Iady*s  bounty,  which  she 
distributed  with  a  zeal  for  their  welfare,  and  a  delicacy  for 
their  feelings,  which  makes  it  the  subject  of  regret,  tbafc 
the  name  of  this  excellent  creature  is  not  recollected; 
They,  unsolicited,  discovered  .  and  applied  to  Mrs.  Rolt 
the  protection  of  lady  Sondes,  on  the  death  of  her  hu8« 
band. ^ 

ROMAINE  (William),  an  English  divine  and  writer  of 
great  popularity,  was  born  at  Hartlepool  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  Sept.  25,  1714.  His  father,  one  of  the  French 
protestauts  who  took  refuge  in  England  upon  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  resided  at  Hartlepool  as  a  mer* 
chant,  and  particularly  as  a  dealer  in  corn.  He  had  two 
«ons  and  three  daughters,  whom  he  educated  in  the  strict 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
lived  to  see  well  settled  in  the  world  before  he  left  it  ict 
1757.  His  second  son,  William,  gave  indication,  at  a 
very  early  age,  of  considerable  talents,  and  a  laudable 
eagerness  to  improve  them.  This  induced  his  father  to 
send  him  to  the  grammar-school,  at  Houghton-le-Spring, 
a  village  in  the  road  from  Durham  to  Sunderland.  This 
school  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Bernard  Gilpin,  rec-« 
tor  of  that  parish  at  the  memorable  aerajof  the  reformation. 
At  this  seminary  Mr.  Romaine  remained  seven  years,  and 
in  1730  or  1731  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered 
first  at  Hertford-college,  and  thence  removed  to  Christ-^ 

*  fiarojpeM  Maf.  for  l803.-*6iof .  Dram.— Boswcll'9  Lifd  of  Johnson^ 
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chorcfa.  He  resided  principally  at  Oxford  till  he  took  hit 
degree  of  maater  of  art8»  Oct.  15,  1737,  having  been  or- 
dained a  deacon  at  Hereford,  a  year  before,  by  Dr.  Eger- 
Ion,  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

His  first  engagement  was  the  curacy  of  Loe  Trenchard, 
near  Lidford  in  Devonshire.  In  the  year  following  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  resident  at  Epsom  in  Surrey,  from  the 
date  of  a  letter  from  him,  Oct.  4,  1738,  to  rev.  Wiliiank 
Warburton,  upon  the  publication  of  his  <*  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses."  In  the  same  year  be  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester.  His  title  for  orders 
was  probably  a  nomination  to  the  church  of  Banstead^ 
which  he  served  some  years,  together  with  that  of  Horton, 
near  Epsom,  being  curate  to  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  botk 
these  livings.  At  Banstead  he  became  acquainted  with  sir 
Daniel  Lambert,  lord-mayor  of  London  in  1741,  who  had 
«  country-house  in  this  parish,  and  appointed  Mr.  Romaine 
to  be  chaplain  during  his  mayoralty. 

.The  first  sermon  which  be  printed  had  been  preached 
before  the  university  of  Oxford,  March  4,  1739.  It  wat^ 
entitled  <*  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated^ 
from  his  having  made  express  mention  of,  and  insisted  sa 
much  on,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state;  whereby  Mr. 
Warburtoo's  attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  from  the  omission  of  a  future  state,  is  proved  to  be 
Absurd,  and  destructive  of  all  revelation.''  This  was  fol* 
lowed  by  a  second  sermon,  preached  also  before  the  vtki^ 
▼ersity,  entitled  "  Future  rewards  and  punishments  proved 
to  .be  the  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.'*  These^ 
sermons  and  the  letter  above-mentioned  to  Mr.  Warburton 
involved  him  in  a  personal  dispute*  with  that  gentleman ; 
Mr.  Romaine  in  his  letter  attempted  to  be  witty  and  sar-* 
castic ;  Warburton  used  the  same  weapons  and  could  han- 
dle them  better.  The  controversy,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  Mr.  Romaine  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  1742, 
in  another  sermon  before  the  university,  entitled  ^  Jep^ 
thah's  Vow  fulfilled,  and  his  daughter  not  sacrificed.'* 
The  ingenuity  with  which  he  proved  this  opinion  obtained 
him  much  credit,  and  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  a  new. 
discovery,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  as  the  same  point  was 
contended  for  in  a  sermon  printed  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Taylor,   of  Aldermanbury,    an  eminent  puritaq 

•  See  AD  account  of  it  ia  «  The  Works  of  the  Learned,"  for  Aognit  1729. 
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divine,  ^bo  died  in  1632.  Besides  other  serinoiM  before  tba 
ttureersityy  lie  preached  one  in  1757^  en^Utied  ^'The  Lord 
oQr  Bigbteousness/'  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  re- 
fused any  future  admission  into  the  university  pulpit.  Ha 
inter{)reted  the  articles  of  the  church  in  the  strict  Calvi- 
nistic  sense,  which  at  this  time  gave  great  offence. 

Mr.  Ronoaine  had  been  engaged  in  superintending  for 
the  press  a  new  edition  of  ^*  Calasio's  Hebrew  Concord* 
ance  and  Lexicon/^  in  four  volumes  folio,  a  work  which 
employed  him  seven  years,  and  in  1747  be  published  the 
iirst  volume.  The  original  of  this  work  was  the  concord* 
ance  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  a  Jew,  entitled  ^^  Meir  Nethib,'* 
published  at  Venice  in  1523,  fol.  with  great  faults  and  de- 
fects. A  second  edition  was  published  at  Basil  by  Froben^ 
much  more  correct,  in  1581,  fol.  The  third  edition  it 
this  of  Calasio,  which  he  swelled  into  four  large  volumes 
by  adding,  1 .  A  Latin  translation  bf  Rab.  Nathan^s  expla« 
nation  of  the  several  roots,  with  the  author's  own  enlarge* 
ments.  2.  The  Rabbinical,  Cbaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
words,  derived  from,  or  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  root  in 
signification.  3.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
4.  The  variations  of  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint.  5.  Tha 
proper  names  of  men,  rivers,  mountains.  Mr.  Romaine's 
work  is  a  very  splendid  and  useful  book,  improved  from 
chat  bf  Caiasio,  but  in  point  of  usefulness  thought  greatly 
inferior  to  Dr.  Taylor's  Hebrew  concordance.  The  hon. 
and  rev.  Mr.  Cadogan,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Romaine,  censures 
bim  for  having  omitted  his  author's  account  of  the  word 
which  is  usually  rendered  God,  and  having  substituted  bis 
own  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  a  liberty  whioh  no  editor  is 
entitled  to  take,  although  he  may  be  justified  in  adding, 
by  way  of  note,  to  what  his  author  has  advanced. 

The  theological  sentiments  of  Mr.-  Romaine  were  not  so 
common  in  his  early  days  as  they  are  now,  and  therefore 
rendered  him  more  conspicuous.  As  a  clergyman , of  the 
cburcb  of  England  he  aahered  to  the  most  rigid  interpret* 
tation  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  grand  point  which 
he  laboured  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  all  his  writings,  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  was 
also  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Hutchinson,  at  a 
time  when  he  bad  not  many  followers  in  this  kingdom* 
From  some  dissatisfaction,  however,  or  want  of  success  in 
bis  ministry,  he  appears  to  have  formed  an  intention  of 
leaving  England)  and  settling  in  the  country  of  bis  abces^ 
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(trm.  He  vms  prevented  Stom  ezeduiitig  this  desigOi  by 
what  be  pioasly  deemed  a  providential  iDterposition.  He 
^d  actuaify  made  the  necessary  preparations,  and  waa 
going  to  tbe  water-side,  in  order  to  secure  bis  passage, 
when  be  vraa  met  by  a  gentleman,  a  total  stranger  to  him^ 
who  asked  him  if  his  name  was  not  Romaine.  He.  answered 
that  it  was.  The  gentleman  had  formerly  been  acqiKunted 
with  his  father,  and,  observing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
him  in  his  son,  was  induced  to  make  tbe  inquiry.  After 
some  introductory  conversation,  he  told  him,  that  the  iec«^ 
tureship  for  the  united  parbhes  of  St.  George^s  Botolph- 
lane  and  St.  Botolph's  Billingsgate  was  then  vacant ;  and 
tbiit)  having  sonie  interest  in  those  parishes,  be  would 
exert  it  in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  become  a  candidate  fof 
the  lectureship.  Mr.  EU)maine  consented,  provided  he 
should  not  be  obliged  to  canvass  in  person ;  a  custom 
which  he  always  thought  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  clei^yman^  and  against  which  he  openly  protested  many" 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  candidate  for  the  living  c^ 
Blackfriars.  He  waa  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Botolph's  in 
1748,  and  the  year  following  lecturer  of  St.  Dunsun's  in 
the  West.  In  tbe  person  of  his  predecessor  in  the  latter 
(DnTerrick),  two  lectureships  were  united:  the  one  founded 
by  Dr.  White,  for  the  use  of  the  benchers  of  the  Temple  v 
the  other  a  common  parish  lectureship.  Mr.  Romaine  waa 
elected  to  both,  and  continued  some  years  in  the  quiet 
exercise  of  his  office,  until  an  opposition  arose  which  ended 
in  a  law-suit  that  deprived  him  of  the  parish-lectureshipi 
bot  .confirmed  him  in  that  founded  by  Dr.  White,  and  en<* 
dowed  with  a  salary  of  eighteen  pounds  a*year.  Lest  this 
should  be  removed  from  the  parish,  the  use  of  the  church 
was  granted  to  him^  but  as  lord  Mansfield's  decision  was^ 
that  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  a  convenient  lime  to 
preach  tbe  lecturci  the  church-wardens  refused  to  open 
the  church  till  that  hour,  and  to  li|^ht  it  when  there  was 
occasion.  His  predecessor,  however.  Dr.  Terrick»  then 
become  bishop  of  London,  interposed  so  effectually,  and 
gave  such  a  character  of  Mr.  Romaine,  that  this  ungene^ 
rous  opposition  ceased,  every  proper  accommodation .  was 
allowed  to  his  congregation,  and  he  continued  quietly  to 
exercise  his  ministry  here  to  the  end  of  his  lifew 

In  1750  he  was  appointed  asstataot  morning  preacher  i^ 
the  church  of  St  George,  Hanover^^square.  The  rectov, 
who  both  appointed  him  to  this  place,  and  removed 
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from  it)  was  Dr.  Trebeck.  Mr.  Cadogan  informi  ui  thtl 
**  the  first  act  originated  not  in  personal  friendship,  bat  io 
the  recommendation  of  his  character :  the  latter  arose  from 
the  popularity  and  plainness  of  his  ministry.  He  preached 
Christ  crucified  among  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  church  was  filled  with  the  poor,  and  for- 
saken by  the  rich  :  and  that  which  (as  a  nobleman  is  said  to 
have  observed)  was  never  complained  of  in  a  play-house^ 
was  admitted  as  a  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the  house  of 
God.  When  notice  was  given  him  that  the  crowd  of  peo« 
pie  attending  from  different  parts  caused  great  inconveni- 
ence to  the  inhabitants,  who  could  not  safely  get  to  their 
seats,  he  received  it  in  the  most  placid  manner,  and  said, 
be  was  willing  to  relinquish  an  oflSce  which  he  had  faithfully 
performed,  hoping  that  his  doctrine  had  been  Christian, 
and  owning  the  inconvenience  which  had  attended  the  pa* 
risbioners.** 

About  1752,  he  was' appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in 
Gresham  college.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  him  for  this  situation,  but  his  zeal  for  Hut- 
chinsonian  principles  led  him  to  dispute  some  parts  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  in  a  way  which  did  not  greatly  ad- 
.Vance  his  reputation,  and  he  did  not  retain  his  professor- 
ship long.  He  was  far  more  popular  afterwards  in  his  op- 
position to  the  Jew  Bill.  All  his  writings  on  this  subject 
were  collected  by  himself,  and  printed  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. On  quitting  his  situation  in  St  George^s,  Hanover- 
aquare,  in  1756,  he  became  curate  and  rooming  preacher 
at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  and  when  he  left  it  in  1759,  he 
became  morning  preacher,  for  nearly  two  years,  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  near  West  Smithfield.  In  1764-,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew,  Wardrobe, 
and  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  to  be  their  rector,  the  right  of 
presentation,  which  is  vested  in  the  crown  and  in  the  pa-r 
rishioners  alternately,  then  belonging  to  the  latter.  This 
produced  a  suit  in  chancery,  which  was  decided  in  his  fa- 
vour in  1766.  In  this  situation  he  continued  during  thirty 
years,  and  was  probably  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his 
day.  It  was  noticed  in  the  newspapers  that  on  the  Good 
Friday  a/ter  his  being  settled  here,  he  administered  the 
sacrament  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons,  and  on  the 
Sunday  following  to  upwards  of  three  hundred,  numbers 
.which  had  never  been  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabit- 
mkU    From  thk  time  be  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
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hw  parithioneHB  and  bis  hearers  at  St  Danstan's^  but  wa* 
frequently  solicited  to  plead  the  caase  of  charity  for  various 
institutions,  and  few  preachers  ever  produced  more  money 
on  such  occasions. 

His  useful  labours  at  length  terminated  on  Sunday,  July 
£6,  1795.  During  his  illness,  which  lasted  seven  weeks, 
bis  zeal,  his  faith,  his  animated  views  of  immortality,  ac- 
corded with  the  uniform  example  of  his  life,  and  evinced, 
in  the  gradual  approadies  of  death,  the  hope,  and  consor 
lation,  and  triumph  of  a  Christian.  His  character  through** 
out  life  was  uniform  and  regular :  bis  surviving  friends 
have  dwelt  on  it  with  pleasure,  and  it  certainly  was  as  free 
from  fruity  as  the  imperfect  state  of  human  nature  can .  ad- 
mit. The  only  prominent  objection  was  a  degree  of  hasti- 
ness of  temper,  or  ciccasional  irritability,  but  even  that  he 
had  conquered,  in  a  great  measure,  many  years  before  bis 
death.  By  them  to  whom  bis  preaching  was  acceptable, 
and  to  whom  his  memory  is  yet  dear,  bis  printed  works  are 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  have  gone  through  various 
editions.  Besides  the  single  Sermons,  Calasio^s  Concord- 
ance, and  a  Comment  on  the  107th  Psalm,  Mr.  Bpmaine 
published,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  1.  '^  Twelve  Sermons 
upon  Solomon's  Song,*'  1759.  2.  *^  Twelve  Discourses  upon 
the  Law  and  Gospel,"  1760.  3.  "  The  Life  of  Faith,"  1763. 
4.  *^  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
•upper,"  1765.  5.  "The  Walk  of  Faith,"  1771,  2  vols. 
6.  "An  Essay  on  Psalmody,"  1775.  7.  "The  Triumph 
of  Faith." 

These  were  collected  soon  after  his  death,  in  a  uniform 
edition,  with  some  additional  pieces  and  a  life,  in  which  a 
very  fall  account  is  given  of  his  religious  principles  and 
ministerial  labours.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  some  re- 
spects an  extraordinary  character.  Although  usually  re- 
proached with  being  a  methodist,  a  word  which  is  not  al- 
ways very  clearly  understood  by  those  who  employ  it  in 
the  service  of  controversial  animosity,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  the  church  of  England  that  has 
appeared  in  modern  iimei.  His  attachment  to  her  doctrines 
and  discipline,  indeed,  was  such  as  left  him  but  a  moderate 
share  of  respect  for  the  dissenter?,  by  whom  he  ^as  often 
accused  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.  Towards  the  close  of 
life,  however,  it  is  said,  he  entertained  more  caudour  to- 
wards the  Calvinist  dissenters,  although  he  was  to  the  last  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  service  and  forms  of  the  church  l 
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Mid  it  18  certain  that  many  disseoteri  of  the  stricter  serf 
Contributed  to  increase  bis  audiences,  wbich  were  in  gene- 
ral tbe  fullest  ever  known  in  London.  Nor  oughtit  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  catalogue  of  bis  virtues  that  he  evinced,  id 
iQoney  matters,  a  great  share  of  independent  spirit.  He 
refused  large  offers  from  tbe  booksellers  for  tbe  use  of  hu 
name  to  religious  compilations,  and  on  one  occasion  no  less 
than  500^.  when  bis  annual  income  did  not  amount  to  half 
tbe  sum.  His  funeral,  besides  beimg  attended  by  a  very 
Kiumerous  concourse  of  friends,  and  a  long  train  of  carriages 
of  persons  6f  considerable  raBk,  was  honoured  with  the  pre»> 
aence  of  tbe  city  marshals  and  other  officers,  and  funeral 
sermons  were  preached  on  tbe  occasion  in  varioos  cburcbes^ 
some  of  which  were  afterwards  published.  Mr.  Komaine 
ittarried  in  1755,  a  Miss  Price,  who  survived  bim  about 
six  years,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  who  died  young, 
and  two  sons,  the  eldest.  Dr.  Roiuaine  of  Reading,  now 
living,  the  second,  capt.  Romaine,  who  died  in  17^2,  at 
Trincomale,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.* 

ROMANO,  JULIO.     See  PIPPI. 

ROME  DE  L'ISLE  (John  Baptist  Lo&is),  a  distui^ 
guisbed  French  mineralogist,  was  born  in  1736,  at  Gray 
.in  Franche-Comt^,  and  had  scarcely  acquired  some  know*' 
iedge  of  Latin,  before  be  was  sent  to  India  in  quality  of 
secretary  to  a  corps  of  engineers.  It  is  not  certain  at 
what  period  be  returned,  but  he  went  again  to  India  in 
1757,  was  taken •  prisoner  at  Pondicberry,  and  came  to 
Europe  in  1764,  after  suffering  five  years'  captivity.  At 
this  period,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  be  directed  his  at-^ 
tention  to  natural  history  in  company  with  M.  Sage,  wber 
appears  to  be  tbe  first  Frenchman  who  directed  bis  chemi*> 
cal  knowledge  to  the  explanation  of  mineralogy.  In  1766., 
be  published  a  **  Letter  to  M.  Bertrand  on  fresb*water  po» 
lypes."  Tbe  polypus  be  considered  as  a  hive,  a  recep*^ 
tacle  for  an  infinity  of  small  isolated  animals,  directed  to 
the  same  purpose,  that  of  repairing  any  loss  in  tbe  parent ; 
but  this  opinion  was  supported  only  by  its  ingenuity,  with- 
out the  aid  of  experiments.  His  first  step  in  mineralogy 
was  tbe  publication  of  a  ^^  Catalogue  raisonn^*'  of  M.  Dai- 
Vila's  collection,  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of.  It  waa 
published  in  1767,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  thence  arose  bis  eager 
wish  to  examine  tbe  forms  of  crystals,  and  to  construct  a 

>  Life  pressed  to  bis  works  by  Uie  boo.  sod  rcT.  William  Bremtey  Cadosan* 
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f ytlem  on  this  plan.  His  first  essay  on  crystallography  was 
fMibliabed  id  1771,  and  contains  110  species  of  crystals,  of 
if^ich  LinnsBus  knew  only  about  40,  though  the  number 
kas  been  since  extended  to  above  400.  From  this  work 
M*  de  L' Isle's  fame  arose ;  his  correspondence  was  culti^ 
vated^and  Linasus  added  his  warmest  praises  to  theap^ 
planse  of  philoaophers.  .  Our  author's  fame  from  this  time 
rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  judged  worthy  of  a  seat  in 
aimoat  every  academy  but  that  of  his  own  country.  By 
the  academicians  of  Paris  he  was  styled  contemptuously  a 
maker. of  catalogues,  and  in  reality,  from  a  scanty  fortune^ 
as  well  «fi  a  wish  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  specimens,  he 
w«8  muck  empk>yed  in  this  business;  and  from  1767  to 
nS2y  be  pohibhed  eight  explanatory  catalogues  of  diffe^ 
rent  collections.  In  1778  he  published  an  explanation  of 
M*  Sage's  theory  of  chemistry ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  memoir  against  the  central  fire  under  the  title  of  ^^  L'Ac-* 
tion  de  Feu  central  banai  de  la  surfiice  du  globe,  et  le 
8oleil  retabli  dans  ses  droits."  But  in  the  interval  his  great 
wiirk  was  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  his  new  edition  ap« 
peared  in  1783,  '^  Christallographie,  ou  description  des 
fonnes  propres  a  tons  les  corps  du  regne  mtneraie,"  4  vols. 
Of  this  elaborate  work,  it  has  been  justly  said  that  those 
only  who  have  examined  it  frequently,  can  judge  of  the 
great  labour  which  it  must  have  cost,  the  extent  of  the 
audsor's  erudition,  and  the  information  to  be  collected  from 
it,  independent  of  the  science  of  crystallization,  which  has 
here  attained  a  state  approaching  to  perfection. 

As 'executor  to  M.  d'Ennery,  who  possessed  a  very  rich 
collection  of  medals,  he  was  induced  to  examine  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Roman  pound  to  the  French  marc,  and  the  value 
of  the  money  of  the  different  nations  of  European  and 
Asiastic  Greece.  This  produced  his  *'  ldetrologie>  ou  Ta- 
bles pour  servir  a  i'intelligence  des  poids  et  des  mesures 
des  anciens  d'apres  leur  rapport  avec  les  poids  et  les  me- 
sures de  la  France,"  which  was  published  in  1789,  and  ad« 
dressed  to  the  national  assembly  to  guide  their  new  regu-' 
lations  of  weights  and  measures.  From  the  immense  la- 
bours of  his  various  works,  his  eyes  soon  failed,  and  his 
later  enjoyments  arose  from  the  ^nciful  prospects  of  the 
great  good  his  country  and  the  whole  world  was  to  derive 
from  the  revolution.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Paris,  March 
K),  1790.> 

1  Crit.  Rer,  rol.  LXX  ^DUU,  Hist. 
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ROMNEY  (George),  an  emment  modern  artigt,  w«f 
born  at  Dalton,  in  Lancashire,  Dec.  26,  1734,  where  hw 
father  was  a  merchant,  builder,  and  farmer^  but  derivedl 
from  none  of  his  occupations  more  than  what  yielded  a 
bare  maintenance  to  his  numerous  family.  In  bis  twelfth 
year,  George  was  taken  from  the  village  school,  and  en- 
gaged to  superintend  his  father's  workmen  ;  his  leisare 
hours  he  employed  in  carving ;  and  being  fond  of  music^ 
made  a  violin  for  himself,  which  he  preserved  till  bis  death. 
Be  was  first  tempted  to  draw,  from  seeing  some  ordinary 
prints  in  a  magazine,  which  he  imitated  with  considetable 
success :  and  his  first  attempt  at  portrait  was  from  memory^ 
when  endeavouring  to  describe  the  features  of  a  stranger 
whom  he  bad  seen  at  church.  After  some  attempts  by  his 
father  to  place  him  in  trade,  be  consented,  to  let  him  be* 
come  a  painter,  and  his  first  master  was  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Steele,  who  taught  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  materials  of  the  art.  Leaving 
this  master,  he  began  to  practise  portrait*painting  io  the 
country,  and  being  ambitious  to  try  his  fate  in  the  metro* 
polls,  as  soon  as  be  had  acquired  nearly  an  hundred  goi- 
jieas,  be  took  thirty  for  his  travelling  expences,  and  leav«> 
ing  the  remainder  with  his  wife,  set  out  for,  and  arrived  in 
London  in  1762. 

He  first  resided  in  the  city,  where  be  painted  portraits 
at  five  guineas  a  head,  and  acquired  considerable  praelsce 
through  the  friendly  assistance  of  that  worthy  and  benevo- 
lent  man,  Daniel  Brathwaite,  esq.  then  comptroller  of  the 
foreign  post-office.  In  1764  he  visited  France,  and  sur- 
veyed the  various  repositories  of  art  at  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  resided  in  Gray's-inn,  where  his  practice  eocreased, 
especially  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  In  1765, 
be  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Aru  and  Sciences,  for  an  historical  picture,  the 
<^  Death  of  king  Edmund."  In  1768  he  removed  to  Great 
Newport- street,  still  increasing  in  practice  and  fame ;  but, 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  his  taste  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  great  works  of  art  in  Italy,  he  set  out  thi- 
ther ill  March  1773,  with  Mr.  Ozias  Humphrey,  a  minia- 
ture painter  of  celebrity,  and  remained  two  years,  leading 
a  studious  and  recluse  life,  and  making  some  few  copies. 

On  his  return  in  July  1775,  he  took.a  house  in  Caven- 
dish-square, where  he  resided,  until  he  retired  .in  .1798, 
from  public  practice,  to  Hampstead,  for  the  sake  of  purer 
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uif  .  Daring  the  preceding  twenty  yearsi  be  eajoyed  iin-< 
kiterriipted  success  in  his  profession,  to  which  he  was  so 
ardently  attached,  that  his  whole  delight  was  in  it.     His 
talents,  in  return,  were  highly  esteemed,  and  encouraged 
by  an  immense  influx  of  employment.     In  one  year  only 
(1785),  he  painted  portraits  to  the  value  of  3635/.     Hia 
prices  now  were,  for  a  whole-length,  eighty  guineas ;  half 
whole-length,  sixty;  half-length,  forty ;  a  kit-cat,  thirty; 
and  for  a  bead,  twenty  guineas.    It  is  very  remarkable, 
however,  that  he  never  became  a  member  of  the  Roya| 
Academy,    nor  ever  exhibited  in  its  rooms.     When  thu 
Boydell  Shakspeare  was  projected,   Romney  contribute^ 
his  aid.     He  bad  a  quick  and  keen  relish  for  the  beautieq^ 
of  that  poet,  akbougb  his  own  fancy  was  so  volatile,  and 
bis  mode  of  reading  so  desultory,  that  it  may  be  questioned 
if  he  ever  read,  without  interruption,  two  acts  of  the  dra-' 
mas  that  he  most  cordially  admired.    After  he  bad  finished 
his  fine  picture  for  *'  The  Tempest,*'  he  was  induced  ii» 
1790  to  visit  Paris  again,  with  his  biographer  Mr.  Hayley 
and  another  friend  ;  but  on  his  return  in  1791  resumed  hir 
labours  for  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  and  painted  some  pic^* 
tiires  for  the  prince  of  Wales.     In  1797  he  felt  a  slight 
paralytic  stroke,  which  affected  his  eye  and  his  hand,  and 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  professional  labours* 
It  was  then  be  retired  to  Hampstead,  but,  finding  his  health 
still  declineylie,  in  1799,  revisited  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  Nov.  15,  1802. 

Of  Romney,  as  an  artist,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ap- 
preciate the  just  character.  That  he  possessed  genius  and 
talents  in  an  eminent  degree,  no  one  can  deny.  Fuseli,  in 
his  edition  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary,  has  said,  ^^  that  he 
was  made  for  the  times,  and  the  times  for  him  ^«"    It  had 

*  *'  To  Romney  u  a  portraii-pain-  position   of  colour   withoot    decid^ii 

ter  the  public  bare  borne  ample  tetti-  masses  of  light  aud  shade,  he  is  ooC 

•looy  i  be  was  made  for  tbe  times,  and  always  happy  in  the  balance :  he  be«> 

the  times  for  him.     If  he  bad  not  ge-  comes  lirid  without  freshness,  and  foxy 

nius  to  lead,  he  had  too  much  origin-  without  glow.     Those  who  wish  to  forift 

ality  to  follow,  and  whenever  he  chose  an  id^a  of  hit  historic  powers  may 

was  nearer  to  the  first  than  to  the  last  ooosolt  the  pictures  of  the  Storm  fr^oi 

of  his  competitors.    Practice  had  giren  tbe  Tempest,  the  Cassandra  from  Troi- 

bjm  rapidity  of  execution,  and  nature  lus  and  Cressida,  and  the  Infant  Shak- 

an  eye  sufficiently  just  for  form,  and  speare  of  the  BoydeH  gallery.     Rom- 

not  ungenial  for  colour.     His  women  ney,  as  artist  and  as  man,  is  entitled 

have  often  naic^</,  sometimes  elegance,  to  commendation  and  esteem;  but  liiii 

with  an  artless  bloom  and  freshness  of  life  furnishes  a  si|fnal  proof  of  tbe  fn- 

tint.     His  men  in  general  have  more  tility  of  the  idea  that  genjns  is  of  a 

apirit  than  dignity,  and  more  of  pre-  passive  quality,  and  ^ay  be  laid  by 

teoce  than  reality  of  character.    When  or  uken  np  as  a  man  pleasea.'*     Pil- 

lie  Bttempu  tii  produce  effeciit  by  ojn  kiogton,  by  Fuseli. 
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perhaps^  says  the  criti<^  in  the  Cyclopadia,  beeti  tMte 
just  to  have  observed  that  Homney  was  made  for  bettef 
times  tl^an  those  in  which  he  lived.  Bis  pefcepiion  of  arS 
was  £ar  parer  than  most  of  his  coDtemporaries^  at  least  iw 
this  coantry,  were  capable  of  enjoying ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  no  one  ever  set  forth  in  the  career  of  an 
artist  under  greater  disadvantages  tlian  he  did*  The  tasie 
be  imbibed  for  simplicity  and  grandeur,  on  seeing,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  bis^life,  the  works  of  the  aneieat  artists, 
prove  what  might  have  been  fairly  expected  of  bim,  had 
he  been  sooner  initiated  in  the  mysterieis  of  his  art.  With- 
out this  aid,  Romney  had  to  separate  for  bimsei^f  the  par^ 
tial,  from  the  general  effects  of  nature ;  and  the  inequality 
with  which  he,  in  this  point,  met  the  rivalry  of  more  for*- 
tunate  artists,  is  too  evident  in  most  of  his  productions.- 
Frequently,  bis  chiaroscuro  is  ill  conducted,  and  his  bar-* 
anony  of  forms  and  colours  imperfect,  even  in  pictures  pfo^ 
duced  when  enjoying  the  height  of  his  intellectual  poiver^ 
and  at  the  happiest  period  of  hia  executive  skill :  at  the 
same  time  they  exhibit  great  fertility  of  invention,  with 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment. 

He  was  happily  endowed  with  an  inquisitive  mind,  thai 
delighted  in  science,  and  pursued  it  warmly,  with  the  bes( 
means  he  bad ;  and  he  possessed  a  versatility  of  genius, 
wliich  is  exemplified  by  the  variety  of  subjects  he  chose  for 
fepresentation.  Both  the  comic  and  serious  impr^essions  of 
the  mind  bad  charms  for  him.  Early  in  life  be  painted  two 
pictures  from  Tristram  Shandy ;  one,  of  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Slop  at  Shandy*hall,  after  the  unlucky  catastrophe  he  met 
with  on  the  road ;  which  afforded  scope  for  sentimental 
comic  humour;  the  other  from  the  affecting  story  of  the 
death  of  Le  Fevre ;  both  of  them  were  highly  approved  for 
Cruth  and  propriety  of  feeling  and  expression,  though  dif« 
liering  so  widely  in  their  effects  upon  the  mind.  His  jour- 
ney to  Italy  expanded  his  view  of  art ;  new  scenes,  and 
new  sources  of  information,  were  presented  to  him,  of  which 
be  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself.  The  works  of  fancy 
lie  produced  after  his  return  home  exemplify  the  use  he 
made  of  the  two  years  he  spent  ambng  the  unrivalled  pro-> 
ductions  of  art  he  there  met  with.  The  purity  and  per- 
fection of  ancient  sculpture  appear  to  have  made  the  deep* 
est  impression  upon  his  mind;  and  he  afterwards  assi- 
duously cherished  the  taste  he  then  imbibed,  by  procuring 
i^  collection  of  cast^  from  th^  best  models  of  amcient  sta- 
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fnes^  groups,  basso-relievos,  &c.  which  be  would  sit  by  the 
faour  to  contemplate;  examining  their  appearances  under 
ell  changes  of  sun^sbine,  and  common  day-li^ht ;  and  with 
lamps,  prepared  oti  purpose,  he  would  try  their  effects  in 
various  modes  of  illumination,  with  rapturous  delight* 
Hence;  grandeur  and  simplicity  became  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  ambition;  he  perceived  these  qualities ^dts« 
tinctly,  and  employed  them  judiciously;  even  whilst  irai-^ 
tating  nature  in  his  most  usual  occupation, — portrait  paint* 
ing.  To  present  his  figure,  or  tell  his  story,  with  simpla 
nndisttirbed  effect,  rejecting  all  unnecessary  miuutise,  was. 
the  point  he  aimed  at  and  obtained. 

On  his  return  from  the  continent  his  zeal  for  historical 
painting  revived,  or  rather  became  strengthened.  In  se* 
veral  epistles  to  Mr.  Hayley,  be  laments  his  confinement  to 
portraits :  in  one  he  says,  **  this  cursed  portrait  painting, 
.how  I  am  shackled  with  it!  I  am  determined  to  live  fru- 
gally, and  cut  it  short  as  soon  as  I  can.*'  In  another,  be 
«aentions  his  *'  wish  to  be  retired,  in  ord^  to  compose  with 
more  effect  and  propriety."  And  whenever  he  retun>ed  tug 
London  from  Eastbam,  the  hospitable  retreat  of  his  admir- 
ing correspondent  and  friend,  whose  playfulness  of  fancy  was' 
a  constant  and  useful  stimulus  to  Romney's  dejected  and 
desponding  mind,  he  felt  it  a  weight  of  drudgery  again  to 
h\{  into  the  trammels  of  portraiture;  yet  from  the  enjoy- 
ftient  he  by  nature  found  in  the  practice  of  his  profession^, 
m  short  time  inured  him  afresh  to  it,  and  still  he  felt  plea« 
sure  in  tracing  the  features  of  each  new  face  that  presented 
kself ;  till  again  his  exhausted  frame  required  the  exhilara* 
tion  of  retirement,  and  the  refreshment  afforded  by  putt 
vncontaminated  air,  free  from  the  gross  vapours  of  a  great 
and  populous  city.  It  is  not  a  little  stirprising  that  amidst 
his  continual  labours  in  that  branch  of  the  art  he  more  im* 
mediately  professed,  he  should  have  found  time  to  product 
Ko  great  a  number  of  fancy  pictures  as  he  left  behind  him^ 
He  also  frequently  spent  bis  evenings  in  making  large  car^ 
toons  in  charcoal,  of  (Subjects  which  suited  his  fancy  ; — ge* 
nerally  of  a  sublime  cast.  Amongst  these  was  one  of  the 
dream  of  Attossa,  from  the  P&rsian  of  ^schylu^,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  aocient 
Greek  artists. 

He  was  i4i  general  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  bis  bistoricat 
subjects;  and  certainly,  in  this  respect,  had  far  the  ad- 
TAOtage  of  bin  great  rival,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  n# 
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less  8o  in  the  power  of  expression,  which  fa^  scarcely  evef 
failed  to  obtain;  whilst  the  latter,  in  his  historical  pictures^ 
has  rarely  been  so  happy.    Reynolds  gavis  beauty  and  grace 
to  his  figures :  Romney  imparted  souL     The  former  de-^ 
lights  the  eye  with  the  harmony  and  richness  of  colour, 
and  beauty  of  effect ;   the  latter  thrills  and  gratifies  the 
heart  with  truth  and  force  of  expression,  in  action  and 
countenance ;  wrought  with  more  simplicity,  but  with  less 
art.    His  picture  of  Ophelia  seated  upon  a  branch-  of  a  tree, 
the  breaking  of  which  threatens  her  destruction  in  the 
stream  below,  whilst  the  melancholy  distraction  visible  in 
her  lovely  face  accounts  for  her  apparent  insensibility  to 
danger,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  assertion.     His  com- 
positi6n  also  of  *^  Titania  and  her  Indian  Votaress,*'  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Beckford;    ^^  Titania,  Puck,    and  the 
Changeling,^*  at  sir  John  Leicester's,  and  others  of  his  works 
of  the  like  playful  and  interesting  kind,  might  be  hr6ught 
forward  to  support  it.     In  portraiture,  however,  the  justly 
exalted  president  of  the  royal  academy  stood  alone,  and 
Romney  was  not  able  to  cope  with  him.     In  the  compo* 
sition  of  his  figures,  our  artist  exhibited  the  taste  he  had 
acquired  by  the  study  of  the  antique ;  and  he  admirably 
varied  the  characters  of  his  heads*    The  arrangement  of 
drapery  which  he  adopted,  partook  largely  of  the  same 
style ;  and  being  well  understood,  was  painted  with  great 
dexterity ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  form,  it 
was  not  unfrequently  better  adapted  to  sculpture  than  to 
painting.     His  style  of  colouring  was  simple  and  broad. 
In  that  of  his  flesh  he  was  very  successful ;  exhibiting  a 
great  variety  of  complexion,  with  much  warmth  and  rich- 
ness.    It  was  not  always,  however,  that  his  pictures  were 
complete  in  the  general  tone ;  but  crude  discordant  colours 
were  sometimes  introduced  in  the  back-grounds,  which  not 
being  blended  or  broken  into  unison  with  the  hue  of  the 
principal  figures,  interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
The  executive  part  of  bis  works  was  free,  learned,  and 
precise,  without  being  trifling  or  minute,  possessing  great 
simplicity,  and  exhibiting  a  purity  of  feeling  consonant 
with  the  style  of  his  compositions.     He  aimed  at  the  best 
of  all  principles  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  viz.  to  generalize 
its  effects  ;  he  even  carried  it  so  far  as  to  subject  himself 
to  the  charge  of  negligence  in  the  completion  of  his  forms: 
but  the  truth  of  his  imitation  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  satisfy 
the  xaxDsis  of  those  who  regarcf  nature  systematically,  and 
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tool  i*diividuatly>  or  too  minutely.  In  a  wofd,  adds  the 
critic  whom  we  bave  principally  followed  in  this  character^ 
every  lover  of  art  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  truly  what 
is  most  valuable  in  painting,  will  hold  the  name  of  Romney 
in  increasing  estimatiou,  the  more  frequently  and  impar- 
tially be  examines  his  productions.^ 

RONDELET  (William),  a  celebrated  professor  of  phy^ 
sic  at  Montpellier,  was  born  in  that  city,  September  2 7, 
1507.  After  having  practised  in  various  places  of  inferior 
note,  he  went  to  Paris,  learned  Greek  there,  and  retumin(( 
to  his  native  city,  practised  physic  with  great  credit.  So 
ardent  was  M.-  de  Rondelet's  application  to  anatomy,  that 
be  dissected  one  of  his  own  children,  which  gained  him  th^ 
character  of  an  unnatural  father.  He  died  at  R^almont,  in 
Albigeois,  July  18,  1566.  He  is  principally  celebrated  foi^ 
bis  treatise  on  fishes,,  in  Latin,  1554,  2  torn.  fol.  and  1558, 
fol.  in  French.  Of  his  medical  works  there  is  a  collection 
printed  at  Geneva,  1628,  8vo,  but  they  are  not  equal  to 
the  high  reputation  their  author  had  acquired.  It  is  this 
physician  whom  Rabelais  ridicules  under  the  name  of  Ron-^ 
dibilis.     His  life  may  be  found  in  Joubert^s  works. ' 

RONSARD  (PeTER  de),  a  French  poet,  of  a  ndble  fa-> 
mily,  was  born  in  Vendomois,  the  same  year  that  Francis. 

I.  was  taken  prisoner  before  Pavia ;  that  is,  in  1524.  This 
circumstance  is  what  he  himself  affixes  to  the  time  of  his 
birth ;  though  from  other  passages  in  his  works  it  might 
be  concluded  that  he  was  not  born  till  1526.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Paris,  in  the  college  of  Navarre ;  but,,  taking 
some  disgust  to  bis  studies,  became  a  page  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  This  duke  resigned  him  to  the  king  of  Scotland^ 
James  V.  whom  he  attended  from  Paris  into  Scotland  in 
1537,  and  continued  there  two  yea^s,  after  which  he  re-' 
iided  about  half  a  year  in  England.  But  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans took  him  again,  and  employed  him  in  several  nego« 
tiations.  Ronsard  accompanied  Lazarus  de  3aif  to  the 
diet  of  Spire ^  and,  in  his  conversations  with  that  lesrned 
man,  conceived  a  passion  for  letters.  He  learned  Greek 
under  Dorat  with  Antony  de  Baif,  the  son  of  Lazarus ;  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry,  in  which  he 
acquired  great  reputation.     The  kings  Henry  II.  Francis 

II.  Charles  IX.  and  HeiM^  HL  had  a  particular  esteem  for 

^  Life  by  lUyley.— Reet'f  Cyclopadim. 
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biin,  and  bfecnoie  bis  libecal  patroM.  In  156flli^pttlhi 
self  at  the  head  of  some  soldiers  in.  Veodomois,  and  fouglit 
^^Uist  the  protestantsy  which  joccasioned  the  publication 
pf  some  very  satirical  pieces  against  him  at  Orleans,,  in 
which  he  yvas  represented  as  a  priest :  but  he  defended 
himself  in  verse,  and  denied  bis  being  an  ecclesiastic.  Ha 
bad,  however,  some  benefices  i;)  commen^am ;  and,  among 
others,  the  priory  of  St.  Cosmas  near  Touns,  where.be  died 
in  1585.  Du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinal,  made,  his  fu»> 
neral  oration.;  ai)d  a  noble  monument  was  erected  there  to 
his  memory  some  years  after.  He  was  much  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  which,  it  is  said,  was  owing  to  bis  debauched 
way  of  life.  His  poems  consist  of  odes,  hymns,  elegies, 
sonnets,  epigrams,  and  pieces  of  amatory  poetry,  not  of 
tb^  i^ost  chaste  description.  He  was  considered  in  his  day 
as  possessing  great  talents  for  poetry  ^  but  these  are  not  so 
visible  to  tb^  eye  of  modern  criticism.  His  style  is  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  obscure,  which,  it  is  said,  would  have 
been  more  excusable,  had  be  not  been  preceded  by  Marot. 
What  learning  he  had  appears  in  a  pedantic  affectation  of 
allusions,  examples,  and  words,  drawn  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  increase  the  obscprity  pf  bis  style.  Boileau 
justly  says  '^  It  is  the  approbation  of  posterity  alone  which 
must  establish  the  true  merit  of  works.  Whatever  eclat  a 
writer  may  make  during  bis  life,  whatever  elogies  he  may. 
receive,  we  .cannot  conclude  infallibly  from  this,  that  bia 
works  are  excellent.  False  beauties,  novelty  of  style,  and 
a  particular  taste  or  manner  of  judging,  which  happens  to 
prevail  at  that  time,  may  raise  a  writer  into  high  credU  and. 
esteem  ;  and,  in  the  next  age,  when  the  eyes  pf  men  are 
opened,  that  which  was  the  object  of  admiration,  shall  be. 
the  object  of  contempt.  We  have  a  fine  example  of  this 
in  Ronsard,  and  his  imitators,  Du  Bellay,  Du  Bartas,  Des-. 
poKtes,  who  in  the  last  age  were  admired  by  all  the  world, 
in  this  are  read  by  nobody.''  The  best  editions  of  Ron - 
sard's  works  are  those  by  Binet,  Paris,  1587,  or  1604,  5 
vols.  12mo,  and  byRicbelet,  1623,  Svols.  fol.  ^ 

ROOKE  (sir  George),  a  brave  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Kent,  1650,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.     His 
father,  sir  William  Rooke,  knight,  qualified  him  by  a  pro- 
per education   for  a  liberal  profession ;  but  was  at  last 
obliged  to  give  way  to  his  inclination  to  the  uavy.     His 
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first  stfttioft  wsto  that  of  a  voltinteer,  from  wbieli  his  merit 
raised  him  by  regular  steps  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  one  of 
the  council  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord  high  ad- 
miral. He  bad  the  command  of  several  expeditions  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  in  ^ich  his  conduct  and 
coarage  were  eminently  displayed.  The  former  appeared' 
in  his  behaviour  on  the  Irish  station,  when  he  was  sent  as 
commodore  with  a  squadron  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
that  kingdom ;  in  his  wise  and  prudent  management  when 
he  preserved  so  great  a  part  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  which 
fortune  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  su^ered 
tbemfselv^s.  to  be  deprived  of  an  immense  booty  by  the 
superior  skill  of  this  admiral ;  but  more  particularly  in  the 
taking  of  Gibraltar,  which  Was  a  project  conceived  and 
exec\]ted  in  less  than  a  week,  though  it  has  since  endured 
sieges  of  not  only  months  but  yea^s,  and  more  than  once 
baffled  the  united  forces  of .  France  and  Spain.  Of  his 
courage  he  gave  abundant  testimonies,  but  especially  in 
burning  the  French  ships  at  La  Hogue,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Malaga,  where  he  behaved  with  all  the  resolution  of  a ' 
British  admiral ;  and,  as  he  was  first  in  command,  was  first 
also  in  danger ;  and  all  times  must  preserve  the  memory  of 
his  glorious  action  at  Vigo. 

He  was  chosen  in  itfeveral  parliaments  the  representative 
for  Portsftaouth ;  but,  in  that  house,  his  free  independent 
spirit  did  not  recommend  him  much  to  ministerial  favour. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  in  king  William's  esteem, 
and  to  get  him  removed  from  the  admiralty-board ;  but 
that  prince  answered  plainly,  '^  I  will  not ;  sir  George' 
Rooke  served  me  faithfully  at  sea,  and  I  will  never  displace 
him  for  acting  as  he  thinks  most  for  the  service  of  his  country 
•  in  the  House  of  Commons :"  an  answer  worthy  of  a  British 
king,  as  it  tends  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  the  liberty  of  parliament.  In  1701  he  voted  for 
Mr.  Hariey  to  be  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  (Op- 
position to  the  court ;  which  brought  on  him  many  severe 
reflections  from  the  whig  party,  and  attempts  were  mado 
to  obscure  all  the  great  actions  that  he  did.  From  this  pe- 
riod, Burnet  never  mentions  him  without  the  utmost  pre- 
judice and  partiality.  In  his  relation  of  the  Vigo  enter- 
prize,  he  says  he  very  unwillingly  steered  his  course  that 
way  ;  and,  without  allowing  the  admiral  any  share  of  th^ 
honour  of  the  action,  only  says,  *'  the  s^ips  broke  the 
boom^  and  forced  the  port,''  as  if  they  0d  done  it  without 
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command,  and  Rooke  had  no  concern  in  the  matter*  The 
taking  of  Gibraltar,  an  action  in  which  the  greatest  bravery 
and  military  skill  was  shewn,  he  will  have  to  be  the  effect 
of  pure  chance.  Such  was  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit, 
that  it  obliged  this  brave  commander  to  quit  the  service  of. 
his  country,  and  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  himself,  in  party  matters, 
too  warm  and  eager.  His  good  conduct  and  courage,  how- 
ever, are  unimpeachable.  He  was  thrice  married;  and, 
by  his  second  lady  (Mrs.  Luttrel)  left  one  son. 

He  died  Jan.  24,  1708-9,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory.  In  his  private  life  he  was  a  good 
husband,  and  a  kind  master,  lived  hospiubly  towards  his 
neighbours,  and  left  behind  him  a  moderate  fortune ;  so 
moderate,  that  when  he  came  to  make  his  will  it  surprized 
those  who  were  present ;  but  sir  George  assigned  the  rea- 
son in  a  few  words,  ^*  I  do  not  leave  much,*'  said  he,  **  but 
what  I  leave  was  honestly  gotten.;  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a 
tear,  or  the  nation  a  farthing^''  ^ 

ROOKE  (Lawr£Nce),  an  English  astronomer  and  geo- 
noetrician,  was  bom  at  Deptford,  in  Kent,  1623,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton  school,  whence  he  removed  to  King's  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1639.  After  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1647,  he  retired  for  some  time  into  the  country,  but  in 
1650  went  to  Oxford,  and  settled  in  Wadham  college,  that 
he  might  associate  with  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Seth  Ward 
the  astronomy  professor ;  and  also  accompany  Mr.  Boyle 
in  his  chemical  operations.;  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Foster 
he  was  chosen  astronomy  professor  in  Gresham  college, 
London,  in  1652.  He  made  some  observations  upon  the 
comet  at  Oxford,  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber that  year ;  which  were  printed  by  Mr.  Seth  Ward  the 
year  following.  And,  in  1655,  Dr.  Wallis  publishing  his 
treatise  on  conic  sections,  he  dedicated  that  work  to  those 
two  gentlemen.  In  1657  Mr.  Rooke  was  permitted  to  ex- 
change the  astronomy  professorship  for  that  of  geometry. 
This  step  might  seem  strange,  as  astronomy  still  continued 
to  be  his  favourite  study ;  but  it  was  thought  to  haye  been 
from  the  convenience  of  the  lodgings,  which  opened  behind 
xhe  reading  hall,  and  therefore  were  proper  for  the  recep- 
•^tion  of  those  gentlemen  after  the  lectures,  who^  in  \660^ 
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laid  tbe  fouoclatian  of  the  royal  society.  Most  of  thoie 
learned  men  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  assemble  with 
him  at  Oxford,  coming  to  London,  joined  with  other  phi- 
losophical  gentlemen,  and  usually  met  at  Gresham  college 
to  hear  Mr.  Roolce*s  lectures,  and  afterwards  withdrew  into 
hb  apartment ;  till  their  meetings  were  interrupted  by  the 
quartering  of  soldiers  in  tbe  college  in  )658.  And  after 
tbe  royal  society  came  to  be  formed  into  a  regular  body, 
Mr.  Rooke  was  very  zealous  and  serviceable  in  promoting 
that  great  and  useful  institution ;  though  he  did  not  live 
till  it  received  its  establishment  by  the  royal  charter. 

Tbe  marquis  of  Dorchester,  a  patron  of  learning,  and 
learned  himself,  used  to  entertain  Mr.  Rooke  at  his  seat  at 
Higbgate  after  tbe  restoration,  and  bring  him  every 
Wednesday  in  his  coach  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  then 
met  on  that  day  of  the  week  at  Gresham  college.  But  the 
last  time  jMr.  Rooke  was  at  Higbgate,  he  walked  from 
thence ;  and  it  being  in  tbe  summer,  he  overheated  himself, 
and  taking  cold  after  it,  he  wad  thrown  into  a  fever,  which 
cost  bim  bis  life;  He  died  at  his  apartments  at  Gresham 
college,  June  27,  1662,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  It 
was  reckoned  very  unfortunate  that  his  death  happened  the 
very  night  that  he  had  for  some  years  expected  to  finish 
bis  accurate  observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  When 
he  found  hb  illness  prevented  bim  from  making  that  obser- 
vation. Dr.  Pope  says,  he  sent  to  tbe  Society  his  request, 
that  some  other  person,  properly  qualified,  might  be  ap-> 
pointed  for  that  purpose ;  so  intent  was  be  to  the  last  oa 
making  those  curious  and  useful  discoveries,  in  which  ha 
had  been  so  long  engaged.  He  made  a  nuncupatory  will, 
leaving  what  he  had  to  Dr.  Ward,  then  lately  made  bishop 
of  Exeter :  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  what  was  due 
upon  bond,  if  the  debtors  offered  payment  willingly,  other- 
wise be  would  not  have  tbe  bonds  put  in  suit :  *^  for,'*  said 
he,  '*  as  I  never  was  in  law,  nor  bad  any  contention  with 
any  man,  in  my  life*time,  neither  would  I  be  so  after  my 
death.'* 

'Few  persons  have  left  behind  them  a  more  agreeable 
character  than  Mr.  Rooke,  from  every  person  that  was  ac- 
quainted with  bim,  or  with  bis  qualifications ;  and  in  no- 
thing more  than  for  his  veracity:  for  what  he  asserted  po* 
sitively,  might  .be  fully  relied  on  :  but  if  his  opinion  was 
asked  concerning  any  thing  that  was.  dubious,  his  usual  aa*  * 
swer  was,  "  I  have  no  opinion."     Mr.  Hook  has  given 
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eopioos,  though  -concise*  character  of  him  r  ^'  I  never  irat 
acquainted  with  any  person  who  knew  mojre,  and  spoke  less^ 
being  indeed  eminent  for  the  knowledge  and  improveibent 
of  astronomy.*'  Dr.  Wren  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward  describe  him 
as  a  man  of  profound  judgment,  a  vast  comprehensioni  pro* 
digious  memory,  and  solid  experience.  His  skill  in  the 
mathematics  was  reverenced  by  ^11  the  lovers  of  those  stu- 
dies,  and  his  perfection  in  many  other  sorts  of  learning  de-» 
serves  no  less  admiration ;  but  above  all,  as  another  writer 
characterizes  him,  his  extensive  knowledge  bad  a  right 
influence  on  the  temper  of  his  mind,  which  had  all  the 
humility,  calmness,  strength,  and  sincerity  of  a  sound 
philosopher.  For  more  particulars  pf  his  character  we  may 
refer  to  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow's  oration  at  Gresham  college. 
The  only  pieces  which  were  published  from  bis  papers 
consist  of  ^^  Observationes  in  Cometam,  qui  mense  Decern- 
bri  anno  1652  apparuit;"  printed  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward  in  his 
**  Lectures  on  Comets,"  1653,  .4to.  **  Directions  for  Sea- 
men going  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,'*  which  were  drawn 
up  at  the  appointment  of  the  Jloyal  Society,  and  inserted 
in  their  Transactions  for  1665;  **  A  Methoid  for  observing 
the  £clipses  of  the  Moon,"  in  the  Pbilos.  Trans,  for  Feb. 
1666,  **  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Observations  of  the 
Eclipses  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,"  in  the  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  p.  183;  and  '^  An  Account  of  an  Experi- 
ment made  with  Oil  in  a  long  Tube,"  read  to  the  Royal 
Society,  April  23,  1662.  By  this  experiment  it  was  found, 
that  the  oil  sunk  whe;n  the  sun  shone  out,  and  rose  when  he 
was  clouded ;  the  proportions  of  which  are  set  dovf n  in  the 
account.' 

• 

ROOKER  (Michael),  or  Michael  Angelo,  an  hono- 
rary name  given  him  by  Paul  Sandby,  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward Rooker,  an  engraver,  who  died  in  1774,  and  whose 
excellence  lay  in  engraving  architecture,  particularly  the 
section  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  from  a  drawing  by  Wale, 
which  is  his  finest,  and  a  very  wonderful  performance. 
Michael,  who  was  bom  in  1743,  after  being  taught  the  use 
of  the  graver  by  his  father,  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  father's  friend,  Paul  Sandby,  to  be  instructed  in  draw* 
iog  and  painting  landscape.  He  appeared  first  as  an  en* 
graver,  in  which  capacity  he  gave  early  proofs  of  ability, 
which  were  confirmed  by  his  mature  productions,  excellent 

'1  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  n.— Pope's  Life  of  Setik  V^arti,  p.  110.— Ward's  Gresbam 
l^ofesion.'v-HttUoa's  JMot. 
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8p«eMii6ii8  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  vievr  of  Wolterton 
baliy  Nouinghaaisbire,  and  in  many  other  prints  which  be 
engraved.  Bot  bb  talents  were  not  confined  to  the  graver, 
for  be  also  employed  the  pencil,  and  in  1772  exhibited  a 
view  of  TeiBple  Bar,  as  it  then  stood,  which  bad  consider- 
able meriL  He  was  for  many  years  employed  as  principal 
scene*painter  for  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market ;  and 
in  the  sommer  season  generally  visited  some  part  of  the 
country,  where  be  selected  views,  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  finished  drawings ;  so  that  at  his  death  he  possessed  a 
▼ery  numerous  collection  of  topographical  drawings  of  great 
merit.  It  is,  however,  on  his  powers  as  an  engraver  that 
hb  fame  principally  depends.  He  was  for  many  years  en- 
gaged to  engrave  the  head-pieces  to  the  Oxford  almanacks^ 
for  which  be  received  50/.  each,  a  large  sum  in  those  days^ 
although  not  unsuitable  to  bis  merit,  or  the  liberality  of  hi» 
employers.  But  this  engagement  be  relinquished  a  few 
years  before  bis  death,  because  be  took  a  dislike  to  th6 
practice  of  engraving.  The  Otfotd  views  were,  executed 
from  bis  own  drawings,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  best  and 
most  accurate  that  ever  were  taken  of  that  beautiful  city. 

He  died  suddenly,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  Dean-street,  Soho,  March  3,  1801,  about  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's-in-tbe-^ 
Fields.  His  drawings,  of  which  he  left  a  large  collection, 
produced,  at  a  sale  of  four  days,  the  sum  of  1240/.  He 
was  chosen  among  those  who  were  elected  the  first  associates 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  There  was  something  rough  in  bis 
manners,  but  he  was  a  man  of  integrity.' 

ROPER,  Marqarbt.  See  sir  Thomas  MORE. 
-  ROQUE  (AiiTHOMY  DE  la),  a  French  poet,  was  bom  ift 
1672,  at  Marseilles,  and  employed  twenty  years  as  editoi^ 
of  the  Mercure  de  France^  in  which  be  acquired  consider- 
able reputation.  He  died  October  3,  1744,  at  Paris.  He 
wrote  the  words  of  the  operas,  viz.  *^  M^d6e  et  Jason,'*  and 
*^  Tb^ono^,'*  though  they  pass  for  the  abb£  Pellegrinis'^ 
and  made  a  very  valuable  collection  of  prints,  &c.  a  curious 
catalogue  of  which  Was  given  by  the  late  M;  Gersaint  M. 
de  la  Roque  was  created  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
Louis  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed, having  taken  tbe  post,  which  one  of  the  king's  guards 
bad  just  quitted,  from  a  presentiment  that  he  should  be 

*  Edwards'i  Anecdotes  of  Pamting.— Strati^t  Dictionary. 
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killed  in  it  His  brother  John  de  la  Rbqoe  assisted  Un  in 
the  ^*  Mercary/'  from  1722,  when  he  first  undertook  it, 
and  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1745,  aged  eighty •foue. 
He  had  travelled  into  the  East,  and  left  the  following  worka : 
*^  Vo'iage  deja  Palestine,"  12mo;  <^  Voiage  de  Syrie,  et  du 
Mont  Liban,  ayee  un  Abr6g^  de  la  Vie  de  M.  du  Cbasteuil/' 
t  vols.  12mo.  He  had  also  promised  to  publish  his  **  Vo'jag^ 
Litt^raire  de  Normandie,'*  but  it  has  not  appeared.' 

ROQUES  (Peter),  a  pious  and  learned  Protestant  cler^r 
gyman,  was  born  in  1685,  at  Canne,  a  small  town  in  Upper 
Languedoc.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  French 
church  at  Basil,  in  1710,  in  which  city  he  acquired  the 
highest  reputation  by  his  integrity  and  his  writings,  and 
died  there,  1748.  Those  of  his  communion  greatly  value 
bis  very  numerous  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  ^'  Le 
Pasteur  Evangelique,'*  4to.  This  his  admirers  praise  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  continually  recommend  the  study 
of  it  to  their  young  divines.  He  also  wrote  **  Sermons  sur 
divers  sujets  de  morale  ;**  a  theological  and  critical  disser* 
tatioD,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
soul  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  pure  and  glorious  intelligence  in 
heaven  before  its  union  with  a  human  body.  This  opinion, 
which  is  far  from  new,  being  attacked  by  M.  de  la  Cbapelle, 
in  torn.  24  of  '^  La  Defense  du  Christianism,*'  M.  Roques 
answered  them  in  the  journal  printed  1640,  at  Geneva.  He 
also  was  editor  of  an  enlarged  edition  of  Moreri's  Diction* 
ary,  Basil,  1731,  6  vols,  fol.;  the  new  edition  of  <<  Mar- 
tin's Bible,**  2  vols.  4to;  an  edition  of  M.  Basnage's 
'*  Dissertations  on  Duels,  and  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,? 
1740,  augmented ;  several  pieces  in  the  **  Helvetic  Jour* 
nal,*'  and  in  the  ^*  Bibliotbeque  Germanique." ' 

ROSA  (Salvator),  an  eminent  painter,  was  the  son  of 
a  land  surveyor,  and  born  at  Naples  in  1615.  He  was 
brought  up  under  Francisco  Francanzano,  a  painter  of  that 
city,  and  his  relation,  but  was  forced  to  get  his  bread  by 
exposing  his  pictures  to  sale  in  stalls  in  the  streets.  Lan* 
franco,  the  painter,  happening  to  pass  by,  bought  one,  and 
to  encourage  Salvator  bespoke  more.  Salvator  placing 
himself  afterwards  under  Ribera,  with  whom  he  lived  till 
he  was  twenty,  and  his  father  then  dying,  Ribera  took  him 
with  him  to  Rome.  Afier  four  years'  stay  in  that  city,  dur<v 
ipg  which  Salvator  made  considerable  progress  in  bis  art, 

*  Monsri.««*Di0t.  Bist  »  PvsL  fluU  dr  VAvot^U 
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cardinal  Brancacci  carried  hjin  to  his  bishopric  of  Vi^erbdy 
where  ho  painted  several  pieces.  He  staid  some  time  at 
Naples,  but  gave  the  preference  to  Rome,  and  wherever 
he  went  he  made  himself  friends  by  his  picturesque  and 
poetic  talents.  As  he  now  began  to  have  a  name,  prince 
John  Charles  of  Medici,  being  at  Rome,  carried  him  to 
Florence,  where  be  staid  nine  years,  dividing  his  time  be* 
tween  painting  and  poetry:  he  had  a  particular  turn  for 
satiric  poetry;  and  understood  music.  The  literati  at  Flo- 
rence were  highly  delighted  with  his  conversation  ;  and  his 
boose  was  a  kind  of  academy,  where  plays  written  by  him- 
self were  often  represented,  and  he  constantly  played  some 
part  in  them. 

He  painted  many  pieces  for  the  grand  duke  and  thei 
prince  his  son,  who  rewarded  him  generously.  The  MaflPei 
carried  him  to  their  seat  at  Volterra,  where  he  painted 
several  pictures,  residing  there  upwards  of  a  year:  but 
literature  took  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  it  was 
here  tliat  he  composed  bis  satires,  of  which  there  have  been 
•everal  editions. 

After  his  return  from  Florence  he  fixed  at  Rome,  where 
for  a  longtime  he  would  sell  none  of  his  paintings  but  at  an 
extravagant  price.  He  did  not,  however,  like  to  be  called 
a  landscape  painter,  his  ambition  being  for  the  character  of 
an  able  history  painter.  He  painted  several  pieces  for  the 
churches,  which  are  indisputable  proofs  of  bis  capacity  for 
history :  but  his  business  was  frequently  interrupted  by  hit 
turn  for  poetic  satire,  which  he  often  interspersed  with  songs, 
and  took  a  plea&ure  in  reciting  tbem.  The  philosopher  ap- 
peared in  his  manner  of  living;  and  he  endeavoured  to  shew 
it  also  iu  his  paintings,  always  conveying  in  them  some 
moral.  Such  was  his  love  of  liberty,  that  he  declined  en- 
tering into  the  service  of  any  prince,  though  often  invited. 
He  was  much  of  an  humourist,  and  loved  a  practical  joke. 
When  the  painters  of  Rome  had  refused  to  receive  him  into 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  on  a  holiday,  when  be  knew  they 
were  to  meet,  and  several  paintings  were  exposed  in  the 
church  of  that  saint,  he  caused  one  of  his  own  to  be  carried 
thither,  in  which  he  had  concealed  his  manner ;  and  shew- 
ing iif  told  them  that  it  was  done  by  a  surgeon  to  whom 
hey /had  judged  very  ill  in  refusing  a  place  in  their  acade- 
my, having  the  greatest  need  of  one  to  set  the  limbs  which 
they  daily  dislocated  or  distorted.  Another  time,  finding 
»  harpsichord  on  which  he  had  sat  down  to  play,  good  for 
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notbiagy  **  Til  make,*'  says  he,  <<  this  harpaicbord  worA 
at  least  100  crowas."  He  painted  on  the  lid  a  piece  which 
immediately  fetched  that  money.  A  gentleman  desirooa 
of  haying  the  piaturea  of  his  friends  in  his  gallery,  desired 
Salvator  to  draw  them.  He  did  it,  but  made  all  the  por* 
traits  caricatures,  in  which  he  excelled ;  but  as  he  drew 
.himself^  among  the  rest,  in  the  same  manner,  none  could 
be  offended. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  generous  spirit,  and  worked  for 
reputation,  rather  than  gain.  A  man  of  great  wealth  had 
been  long  treating  with  him  for  a  large  landscape,  and  erery 
time  he  came  Salvator  raised  his  price  100  crowns.  .The 
gentleman  expressing  his  surprise,  8alvator  told  hiss,  that 
with  all  his  riches  he  could  not  purchase  it;  and  to  put  an 
end  CO  the  other's  importunities,  destroyed  it  before  hb 
face.  The  constable  Colonna  bespoke  a  large  painting,  on 
which  Salvator  bestowed  great  pains,  and  delivered  it,  with 
out  asking  any  price.  The  constable  generously  sent  him 
a  purse  of  gold.  Salvator,  seeing  his  work  rewarded  so 
liberally,  sent  the  constable  a  second  piece,  which  was  do 
less  generously  paid  for  than  the  first :  a  third,  apd  a  fourth 
followed ;  and  at  each  time  the  constable  augmented  th^ 
sum.  On  receivifig  a  fifth  painting,  he  sent  Salvator  two 
purses  equal  to  the  first,  and  thanked  him ;  but  told  him 
the  match  was  not  equal ;  for  he  could  not  so  easily  fiH 
-purses  with  gold,  as  Salvator  could  cover  canvas  with  fine 
paintings. 

After  a  long  stay  at  Rome,  Salvator  was  seiaed  with  a 
dropsy ;  and  during  his  illness  he  married  his  mistress,  a 
Florentine,  by  whom  he  had  had  several  children.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  he  consented  to  this  marriage. 
He  had  long  known  her  to  be  a  bad  woman  of  low  birth,  and 
she  had  always  behaved  rather  like  a  mistress  over  him, 
than  a  servant.  He  knew  that  he  had  shared  her  fevourt 
with  several  others :  and  the  thoughts  of  her  character  made 
her,  at  this  time,  the  object  of  his  aversion ;  because  he 
foresaw  the  loss  of  his  honour  (if  he  took  her  for  a  wife)  of 
which  he  was  extremely  tender.  He  was  persuaded,  how* 
ever,  by  the  importunities  of  his  confesson  A  tedious  ill* 
ness  made  no  alteration  in  his  characteristic  humour.  He 
ended  his  days  at  Rome,  in  1673,  aged  fifty-eight. 

In  bo\h  the  si/ster  arts  of  poesy  and  painting,  he  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  excellent  masters  that  Italy  pro- 
duced  in  the  seventeenth  century.     In  the  first,  b^  pro* 
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vince  was  satire;  in  the  latter,  landscapes,  battles,  havens, 
fl^c.  with  little  figures,  which  are  still  admired,  and  are 
purchased  at  high  prices.  Mr.  Fuseli  says  that,  without 
choice  of  form  in  design,  or  uMich  propriety  of  conception, 
by  picturesque  combination,  concordant  tQhes,  facility  and 
dash  of  pencil,  he  obtained  a  conspicuous  place  among 
historic  painters.  Though  his  talent  was  better  adapted  to 
umailerdiniensions,  he  knew  how  to  fill  an  altar-piece  or  a 
large  canvas  with  striking  and  terrific  effects,  of  which  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  in  the  house  of  Martelli  at  Florence, 
is  a  powerful  instance.  In  landscape  he  was  a  genius.  His 
.choice  is  the  original  scenery  of  Abruzzo,  which  he  made 
often,  though  not  always,  a  vehicle  of  terror :  he  delights 
in  ideas  of  desolation,  solitude,  and  danger,  impenetrable 
foresu,  rocky  or  storm*lashed  shores;  in  lonely  dells  lead- 
ing to  dens  and  caverns  of  banditti,  alpine  ridges,  trees 
blasted  by  lightnit^g  or  sapped  by  time,  or  stretching  their 
extravagant  arms  athwart  a  murky  sky,  louring  or  thunder- 
ing clouds,  and  suns  shorn  of  their  beams.  His  figures  are 
wandering  shepherds,  forlorn  travellers,  wrecked  mariners, 
banditti  lurking  for  their  prey,  or  dividing  their  spoils. 
But  this  genuine  vein  of  sublimity  or  terror  forsook  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  witcheries,  apparitions,  and  spectres ;  here 
be  is  only  grotesque  or  capricious.  His  celebrated  witch 
of  Endor  is  a  hag ;  and  cauldrons,  skeletons,  bats,  toads, 
and  herbs,  are  vainly  accumulated  to  palliate  the  want  of 
dignity  and  pathos  in  Saul,  and  of  sublimity  in  the  appa- 
rition. 

Among  some  musical  MSS.  purchased  at  Rome  in  1770, 
was  the  music-book  of  Salvator  Rosa,  in  which  are  con- 
tained, not  only  airs  and  cantatas  set  by  Carissimi,  Cesti, 
Luigi,  Cavalli,  Legrenzi,  Capellini,  Pasqualini,  and  Ban- 
dini,  of  which  the  words  of  several  are  by  Salvator  Rosa ; 
but  eight  entire  cantatas  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by 
this  celebrated  painter  himself.  The  book  was  purchased 
of  his  great  grand-daughter,  who  inhabited  the  house  ia 
which  her  ancestor  lived  and  died.  The  hand-writing  was 
ascertained  by  collation  with  his  letters  and  satires,  of 
which  the  originals  are  still  preserved  by  his  descendants. 
The  historians  of  Italian  poetry,  though  they  often  mention 
Salvator  as  a  satirist,  seem  never  to^have  heard  of  his  lyrical 
productions.    This  book  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  Burnej.^ 

>  Argenville,  vol.  IT.— Sir  Joshua  Rejoolds's  Works.— 'PilkiogtOQ  by  Fofeli..— 
Dk.  Borney  in  Rees'i  Cyclopaftdiiu 
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ROSALBA.    SeeCARRIERA. 

ROSCOMMON,     See  DILLON. 

ROSCELLINUS,  RUZELIN,  orRUCELIN,  a  canon 
of  Compeigne,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  born  in  Bretagne.  He  was  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  a  profound  dialectician, 
and  the  most  eminent  doctor  of  the  sect  called  Naminalisis, 
and  by  applying  some  of  their  tenets  to  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity  excited  a  wann  controversy  in  France  about  1089. 
He  held  it  inconceivable  and  impossible  that  the  son  of 
God  should  assume  the  human  nature  alone,  i.  e.  without 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  becoming  incarnate  also, 
unless  by  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  were  meant 
three  distinct  objects^  or  natures  existing  separately  (such 
as  three  angels  or  three  distinct  spirits),  though  endued 
with  one  will  and  acting  by  one  power.  When  it  was 
insinuated  to  Roscelliuus,  that  this  manner  of  reasoning  led 
directly  to  Tritheism,  or  the  doctrine  of  three  Gods, 
he  answered  boldly,  that  the  existence  of  three  Gods 
might  be  asserted  with  truth,  were  not  the  expressioa 
harsh,  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  generally  re- 
ceived. He  was,  however,  obliged  to  retract  this  error  in 
a  council  held  at  Soissons,  in  1092;  but  he  resumed  it 
when  the  council  was  dismissed  and  the  danger  apparently 
over.  He  was,  however,  assaulted  on  account  of  bis  doc- 
trine, and  therefore  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
excited  a  controversy  of  another  kind,  by  maintaining, 
among  other  things,  that  persons  bom  out  of  lawful  wed- 
lock ought  to  be  deemed  incapable  of  admission  to  holy 
orders.  Some  even  of  the  prelates  being  in  this  condition, 
Rosceliinus  made  very  powerful  enemies,  and  among 
others  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  finally 
I  obliged  to  quit  England.     He  then  returned  to  France, 

\  and  by  propagating  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity, 

occasioned  such  contests  as  made  him  glad  to  retire  to 
Aquitaine,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  unmolested. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1 106.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  his  doctrines  by  John,  his  accuser,  in  a  let* 
ter  to  Anselm,  published  by  Baluzius  in  his  ^'  Miscellanea," 
and  by  others  who,  howjever,  as  the  annotator  on  Mosheim 
remarks,  were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rosceliinus,  and 
perhaps  comprehended  his  meaning  imperfectly,  or  per- 
verted it  wilfully.  But  as  none  of  the  writings  of  this  me* 
taphysical  ecclesiastic  are  extant^   we  cannot  form  any, 
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other  notion  tf  the  controversy  tl^an  appears  from  the  testi* 
jnony  of  bis  enemies, ' 

ROSCIUS  (QuiNTCJS),  a  Roman  actor,  was  bom  at  La- 
nuviuro,  and  became  so  celebrated  on  the  stage  that  every 
actor  of  superior  eminence  to  his  contemporaries  has  been 
since  called  a  Roscius.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  without 
some  personal  defects  ;  particularly  bis  eyes  were  so  dis* 
torted  that  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a  mask ; 
but  tbe  Romans  frequently  obliged  him  to  take  it  off,  and 
overlooked  the  deformities  of  his  face,  that  they  might  the 
better  hear  his  elegant  pronunciation.  In  private  life  he 
was  so  much  esteemed  as  to  be.  raised  to  the  rank  of  sena* 
tor.  When  falsely  accused,  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  pupils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him  of  tha 
malevolent  aspersions  of  bis  enemies,  in  an  elegant  oration 
extant  in  his  works.  Roscius  wrote  a  treatise,  which^ 
however,  has  not  descended  to  oui^  times,  comparing  with 
great  success  and  learning,  ^the  profession  of  the  orator 
with  that  of  the  comedian.  He  died  about  61  before 
Christ  His  daily  pay  for  acting  is  said  to  have  been  lOOD 
denarii,  or  32/.  6s^  of  our  money,  though  Cicero  makes  bis 
yearly  income  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  48,434/.  lOj. 

Dr.  Burney  observes^  that  there  are  several  passages  in 
Cicero  concerning  Roscius,  which,  if  the  ancient  actors^ 
Romans  as  well  as  Greeks,  did  not  declaim  in  musical 
notes,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible.  He  tells  us  (de 
Orat),  that  Roscius  had  always  said,  when  age  should  di- 
jninish  his  force,  he  would  not  abandon  the  stage,  but 
would  proportion  his  performance  t6  his  |>owers,  and  make 
music  conform  to  the  weakness  of  his  voice ;  which  really 
happened :  for  the  same  author  informs  us  (de  Leg.),  |hal 
in  his  old  age  he  sung  in  a  lower  pitch  of  voice,  aiid  made 
the  tibicines  play  slower.  As  there  were  combats,  or  con- 
tests, established  by  the  ancients  for  tbe  voice,  as  well  as 
for  other  pans  of  the  Gymnastice^  those,  who  taught  the 
management  of  the  voice  were  called  ptvaoMot,  pkondsci-; 
and  under  their  instructions  were  put  all  those  who  weref 
destined  to  be  orators,  singers,  and  comedians.  Roscius 
had  an  academy  for  declamation,  at  which  he  taught  seve- 
ral persons,  preparatory  to  their  speaking  in  public,  or 
going  on  the  stage.  These  are  proofs  sufficient  of  the 
dnuoatic  declamation  of  the  ancients  being  uttered  in  mu.- 

1  lior<ri,«^]IAQsb€Jiii|  mod  nott. 
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sical  tonesy  agreeing  with  those  of  the  musical  instrtfineiitt 
by  which  they  were  accompanied.' 

ROSE  (John  Baptist),  a  worthy  French  priest,  a  doc- 
tor fn  divinity  and  member  of  the  academy  of  Besan^on^ 
was  born  at  Qoingey^  Feb.  7,  1716.  Of  his  early  history 
we  find  no  account,  previous  to  his  appearing  as  an  author 
in  1767,  when  he  published,  1.  ^^Trait^  eletnentaire  de 
Mo/aLe/'  2  vols.  42mo5  which  had  the  year  before  gained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  academy  of  Dijoni  and  was  tbodglit 
a  performance  of  very  superior  merit.  2.  ^'  La  Morale 
evangelique,  compar^e  Sl  celle  des  differentes  sectes  de  re« 
ligion  et  de  pbilosopbie,"  1772,  2  vols.  12mo.  3.  '^Trait^ 
sur  le  Providence,"  which  was  read  in  MS.  and  approved 
by  cardinal  de  Choiseul,  previous  to  its  being  published. 
4.  *^  L' Esprit  des  Peres,  compart  aux  plus  celebres  ecri-> 
vains,  sur  les  matieres  interessantes  de  la  philosophie  et  de 
la  religion,'*  1791,  3  vols.  12mo.  In  this  work  he  attemptfl 
to  prove  that  the  fathers  are  unanimous  in  all  the  essential, 
doctrines,  of  religion.  M.  Rose  was  also  a  good  matbema*- 
tician,  and  in  1778  sent  to  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Paris,  a  "  Memoire  sur  une  courbe  d  double  coorbore,*''  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  approved  by  La. 
Place,  and  printed  in  1779  at  Besan^on.  In  the  same 
year  he  sent  to  the  same  academy,  a  memoir,  which  bad' 
been  read  in  that  of  Besangon,  relative  to  ^^  the  passage  of 
Venus  over  the  Sun."  In  1791  he  published  a  small  wOrk 
on  ^'  the  organization  of  the  Clergy,"  and  left  some  valu- 
able  papers  in  manuscript.  He  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  revolution,  although  an  orthodox  and 
pious  priest.  He  died  August  12,  1805,  and  the  tears  of 
the  poor  spoke  his  eulogium.' 

ROSE  (Samuel),  a  learned  barrister,  and  a  very  amia-' 
ble  man,  was  born  June  20,  1767,  at  Cbiswick  in  Middle- 
sex, where  his  father  Dr.  William  Rose,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, conducted  an  academy  during  many  years,  with  con- 
aiderable  emolument  and  unblemished  reputation.  Dr. 
Rose  was  known  in  the  literary  world  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  as  the  author  of  a  very 
elegant  translation  of  Sallust.  He  had  originally  been  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  of  St.  Alban's,  a  divine  of 
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Uleiits  and  eminence  among  the  dissentefs.  She^brte  him 
many  children ;  but  Samuel  was  his  only  surviving  aon^ 
^od  after  a  successful  education  under  his  father,  was  sent 
IB. 1784.  to  the.  university  of  Glasgow,  There  he  resided 
in  the  house  of  the  late  professor  Richardson,  a  phiioso^ 
pher  and  poet,  between  whom  and  his  pupil,  a  friendship 
and  correspondence  commenced  which  terminated  only 
with  the  life  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Rose  also  gained  the  esteem 
of  several  other  learned  men  in  Scotland^  with  whom  he 
afterwards  maintained  a  correspondence.  Nor  was  this 
wonderful,  for  his  manners  were  uncommonly  amiable  and 
attractive,  and  his  studies  amply  justified  the  respect  paid 
to  him.  He  gained  every  prize,  except  one,  for  which  be 
contended  as  a  student  of  the  university. 

After  passing  three  winters  at  Glasgow,  be  attended  the> 
courts  of  law  in  Edinburgh,  and  here  obtained  an  intcoduc-*- 
tion  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  Mm,  that  as  long  as  he  resided  in  Edinburghj^ 
Mr.  Rose  was  constantly  invited  to  the  literary  circle  o^ 
that  eminent  philosopher.  His  subsequent  intimacy  with 
Cowper  appears  in  Mr.  Hayley's. interesting  volumes,  and' 
perhaps  Cowper!s  visit  to  Mr.  Rose  in  Chancery-lane  is 
one  .of  the  most  affecting  incidents  in  the  eventful  history 
of  that  poet.  Mr.  Rose  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ex^ 
ceUent  father,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  th6 
North ;.  but  a  loss  so  unseasonable  did  not  induce  him  to 
shrink  from  the  first  irksome  labours  of  an  arduous  profes** 
sion.  Having  entered  his  name  at  Lincoln Vinn,  Nov.  6,> 
1786,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  for  which  he  seemed 
equally  prepared  by  nature  and  education.  With. a  mind 
acute  and  powerful,  with  a  fund  of  classical  learning,  and 
of  general  knowledge,  .with  an  early  command  of  language, 
'  and  with  manners,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  peculiarly' 
conciliating,  he .  had  every  thing  to  hope.  Though  his 
spirit  was  naturally  ardent,  he  submitted  to  the  most  tire-r 
some  process  of  early  discipline  in  his  profession,  placing 
himself  under  a  special  pleader  in  1787,  and  attending 
him  three  years.  Being  called  to  the  bar  in  1796,  he  at-' 
t^ched,  himself  to  the  home  circuit,  and  to  the^  sessions  of 
Sussex.  His  first  opportunity  of  displaying  professional 
ability  occurred  in  Chichester,  where,  having  a  clergyman 
for  his  client,  he  conciliated  the  esteem  of  his  audience  by 
expatiating  with  propriety,  eloquence,  and  success,  on  the 
character  of  a  divine.     He  was  still  more  admired  for  the 
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rare  talent  of  examining  a  witness  with  a  becooring^imit'' 
ture  ofacuteness  and  humanity  |  and  upon  the  whole  bia 
friends  were  persuaded,  from  this  first  display  of  his  taleats^ 
that  he  was  destined  to  rise  by  sore,  though  slow  degrees^ 
to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession^  .  - 1 

In  this  they  were  unfortunately  disappoirrted.  Though 
like  most  men  of  middling  stature,  he  possessed  a  consi*: 
derable  portion  of  bodily  strength  and  agility^  his  coDsden^ 
tion  was  naturally  delicate,  and  symptoms  of  decline  ap* 
peared  very  visibly  in  the  end  of  1 803.  His  complaint 
was  sererely  aggravated  by  attending  the  Susset  sessiooa 
in  1804,  where  he  caught  a  cold  so  severe  that  it  produced* 
a  rheumatic  fever  in  the  head,  and  within  a  few  months* 
his  frame  and  countenance  discovered  the  most  alarmingp 
appearances  of  a  rapid  and  incurable  decay.  In  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  he  tried  the  air  of  the  Kentish  coast ;  but* 
returned  to  London  in  a  state  so  far  from  recovery,  that 
his  physicians  considered  his  disorder  as  a  confirmed  bee- 
tic,  which  after  much  lingering  pain,  borne  by  him  with 
uncommon  patience,  proved  fatal,  at  his  house  in  Chan-- 
cery-Iane,  Dec.  20,  1804,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  Rose  married  in  1791,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Farr,  phy« 
sician  to  the  Royal-hospital,  near  Plymouth,  a  lady,  wbo' 
with  a  moderate  portion,  brought  him  the  more  valuable' 
dower  of  an  elevated  understanding.     By  this  lady  be  bad' 
four  sons.     An  ardent  love  of  literature  had  ever  been  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Rose,  and  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of 
it  in  the  closing  scene  of  his  life.     He  had  been  rciquested  to- 
revise  the  collected  works  and  life  of  Goldsmith,  published- 
in  1801.    In  the  course  of  his  three  weeks  confinepient  to 
the  bed  of  death,  he  corrected  some  inaccuracies  in  that- 
interesting  publication,  and  sent  bis  corrections  with  tho 
expressive  farewell  of  a  dying  man  to  the  publishers.     In^ 
1792  he  produced  an  improved  edition  of  lord  chief  baron- 
Corny n's  <' Reports,'*  and  in  1800,  in  a  quarto  edition, 
**  The  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,*'  by  the  same  emi- 
nent lawyer,  corrected  and  continued ;  inscribing  the  'fifst 
to  lord  Thurlow,  and  the  second  to  lord  Loughborough.^ 

R08£L  (John  Augustus),  a  painter  and  entomologist, 
the  descendant  of  a  decayed  noble  family,  was  born  in 
1705  near  Arnstadt,  and  settled  at  Nuremberg  as  a  minia* 

ture-painter,  but  particularly  diistinguished  himself  as- one 

» 
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•f  tiM  gfRMest  insecff-pitinten.  Tbe  n^orks  iVhtdi  be  ptil^ 
kifaerf  liom  bw  e^loitred  designs  #iM  not  only,  wbilfft  they 
\tx^  foteresr  tbe  dsMaie  entomologist,  btit  ^tt^  one  if^hos^ 
UMe  for  fom  and  eolour  in  animal  nature  is  not  confined 
(•  men,  quadrupeds,  or  birds.  He  trefHted  dbjects  -whicH 
Mqaired  tke  minuteness  of  Delfiner,  whh  equal  trutb  an4 
better  judgmeat,  in  a  style  of  energy  and  animated  gran-^ 
rfeiir  wliiob  aj^ptoaches  to  history.  As  a  wi'iter  be  is  as  au^ 
tbentic  and  faithful  ad  tiresome  and  fyroliic  \  but  though  hef 
Urad  in  tbe  infancy  of  the  seience^  the  simple  and  constant 
characteristics  by  which  he  distinguished  the  classes  of  the^ 
genera  be  repriesented  and  described,  have  not  yet  been 
•ttperseded  by  tbe  complex  and  involved  systems  of  his^ 
Moeesaors.     He  died  in  \1B^} 

ROSEN    (NiOHOtAS),    an  eminent   physician,  vrhose' 
treatment  of  Linnsus  we  have  already  noticed  (see  Lin- 
1»9S,    p.  297),  was  born  Feb.l,  1706,  at  a  village  neat' 
Oottenbwrgb,  and  was  s^nt  to  the  coHegie  of  that  place  in. 
1718.     His  father  was  a  difvine,  and  be  was  intended  for' 
the  same  profession,   btit  gavcf  a  decided  preferiehce  to- 
■ledictne,  il^bich  he  studied  at  Lund  under  Kilian  Stobaeus. 
After  reading  four  years  at  this  university  he  went  to* 
Stockholm,  and  becatne  tutor  in  a  noblbman*s  family.     Iiv 
\l%%y  when  tbe  assessor  Martin  died  at  Upsal,  Rosen  be- 
came' substitute  professor  of  physic;  bur  before  he  took' 
npdn  faira  this  office,  he  made  a-  tour  througfh  Germany,] 
Swtteertand,  France,  and  Hplland,  and  rook  bis  doctor's 
degree  at  Harderwyfe  in  1730.     In  the  spring  of  the  foU* 
KMring  year  he  entered  on  his  professorship  at  Upsal,  be-* 
Cftme  tnefmber  of  the  academy  6f  sciences  there,  and  waa' 
rMeived  a  member'  4l  the  roy^l  academy  of  Stockholm  in 
1739.     In  r740  be  became  drdinary  pi^ofefssof  in  room  .6f 
Jlodbeclc;  in  1757,  be  wasT  credited  a  knighC  of  the  order 
of'tba  polar  star,  and  wa^imiobledf  in  1762,  when  queen 
Leuisa  Ulrica  gate  liiih  th^  name  of  Rosenstein.     He 
gpmed  great  celebrity  as  pl^ysrciat^  to  the  xojA  family  of 
Swcdeo,  and  received  in  1769,  for  his  inoculation  of  some 
of  Cfaem  for  tbe  small  pox^  a  ren^ard  of  10(),000rix  dollars 
frwar  the  states  of  tliN&  kiogdoftt.     In  his  last  Illness,  hia 
amiiMMily  t6  Linni&as  vtlas  so  snbdued,  that  be- requested 
tbe  nedioal  assistance  of  ftokt  celebrated  man.     He  died 
July  11,  ft773.    The  academy  of  Stockholm  sthicka?  Jtiedal 
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to*  hif  meoBory^  with  the  inscriptioD,  ^<  SeBCoIi  deemn  ind^ 
libile  nostri.**  He  bad  &  brother,  who  waji  also  .emineni  a^ 
m  physician. and  botanist;  and  in  honour  of  both,  Tbanberg; 
named  a  plant  Jtosenia4  Dr.  Nicholas  Rosen's  principal 
works,  which  were  all  published  in  the  Swedish  langnage^ 
are,  ^'  A  medical  repository  of  Domestic  Medicine,*'  p^ 
lisbed  by  order  of  the  queen  dowager,  kc. ;  <<  A  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children/'  which  has  been  translated  into 
German,  Engiisb,  Dutch,  French,  and  lulian.  He  conw 
Iribttted  likewise  several  papers  lo  the  memoirs  of  the  aca-^ 
demy  of  Stockholm.^ 

ROSINUS  (John),  in  German  RoszfeLd,  an  able  anti* 
^uary,  was  bom  at  £isenac  in  Thuringia  about  1550.  He 
was  educated  in  the  university  of  Jena ;  in  1579,  became 
aub*rector  of  a  school'  at  Ratisbon ;  and,  afterwards  war 
chosen  minister  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Wickeestadt,  iir 
the  duchy  of  Weimar^  In  ldd2,  he  was  inviled  to  Naiim^^ 
burg  in  Saxony,  to  be  preacher  at  the  cathedral  church  | 
and  there  continued  till  1 626,  whan  he  died  of  the  plague; 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  the  first  who  composed  w 
l>ody  of  Roman  antiquities,  entitled  *^  Antiquitatum  Roma-»* 
narum  libri  decern/'  printed  at  Basil  in  iS^&y  folio^  It 
was  at  first  censured  by  some  critics,  but  is  ably  defended, 
by  fabricius  in  his  <<  Bihliographia  Antiquaria«''  It  went 
through  several  editions;  the  latter  of  which  have  large» 
additions  by  Dempster.  That  of  Amsterdam,  168i^,  in  4to,- 
is  printed  with  an  Elsevir  letter,  upon  a  good  paper,  and 
has  the  following  title  :  '*  Joannis  Rosini  Antiquitatum  Ro«< 
manarum  corpus  absolutissimam.  Cum  notis  doctissimia- 
ac  locupletissimis  Thome  Dempsteri  J.  C.  Huic  postrem^i 
edition!  accuratissims  accesserunt  Paali  Manutii  libri  IL' 
4e  Legibus  &  de  Senatu,  cum  Andrese  Schotti  Eleetis.  1  i 
Qe  Priscis  Romaqi^  Genttbos  ac  Familiis.  2.  De  Tribubosft 
Ro^.  zxxv.  Rmticis  atque  Urbanis.  3.  De  ludis  festisque» 
Romanls  ex  Katendario  Vetere.  Cum  Indice  locupletis«. 
simo,  &  seneis  figuris  accuratissimis**'  His  other  works  are^ 
'*  Exempla  pietatis  illustris,  sen  vitse  trium  Saxonise  Du-». 
cum  electorumf  fVederici  11.  SafieniU;  Joannis  CcmUMis^ 
ejt  Joannis  Frederici  Af^gnanimif'*  Jena,  1602,  4to ;  a  co»*. 
tinuation  of  Drechsleri  Chronicon,*'  Leipsic,  1594,  8to(^^ 
'^  Anti'-Turcica  Lutheri,"  in  German,  a  coUectioo  of  some, 
writings  of  Luther  of  the  prophetic  kind,  agaii^H.tbe  Tucks*  • 
Leipsic,  1596,  ^vo.' 

>  iHtfu'i  Life  or  l4Bunii»  p.  I^r'ngfati  Hiit.        «  Kioei^.  tol.  XXXllf. 
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-ROSS»  or  ROSSE  (Albxkt^der),  a  v6lMitDdtis  Author' 
of  the  seventeenth  ceiituryy  was  born  in  1590  in  Scotland/ 
8Nid  became  a  divine,  but  left  that  country  in  Charles  I.'a 
reign,  and  ivas  appointed  one  of  his  majescy's  chaplains^ 
and  master  of  the  free-school  at  Soathampton.     He  died' 
iu  1664^  leaving  a  handsome  bequest  to  the  above  scbo6i; 
from  which  it  is  said  he  had  retired  for  some  time  before 
hiy  death,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  fa-- 
intly  of  the  Henleys  of  Hampshire,  to  whom  he  left  a  large 
fibniry  and  a  constdemble  sum  of  money,  part  of  which 
was  concealed  among  his  books.     Echard  says  **  he  was  a 
busy^  various,  and  voluminous  writer,  who  by  his  pen  knd 
Qiber  ways  made  a  considerable  noise  and  figure  in  these - 
times,  and  who  so  managed  his  afiairs,  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  storms,  he  died  very  rich,  as  appears  from  the  several 
bejiefactions  he  made.**     We  have  a  list  before  us  of  thirty 
pieces  by  this  author,  but  whether  published  separately^ 
each  forming  a  volume,  we  know  not.     Most  of  them  oc** 
Cur  very  seldom^     Among  them  are  sOme  whose  dates  we' 
have  recovered,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  Aocufacy  of  the 
list.     1. '*^  Comment,  de  Terrse  motu  refutatum,**  Lond.' 
1634,  4tOb     2.  <<  The  new  Planet  no  Planet,  or,  the  earth' 
no   wandering  star,"  ibid.  1640,  4to,  reprinted   in   1646, 
S.  '' Virgtiius  Evangelizans/*  ibid  1634,  8vo.     This  is  a 
cento  on  the  life  of  Christ,  collected  entirely  from  Virgil.  * 
granger  says  it  U  ingenious,  and  was  deservedly  admired. ' 
4.  **  Medicus  roedicatus,  or,  the  physiciao's  religion  cured," 
ibid.  1645,  8vo.     This  was  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  he 
attacked  the  reputation  of  sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  *^.Re* 
ligio  Medici.'*    We  find  him  returning  to  the  charge  after- 
wards in  a  work  entitled,  5.  "  Refutation  of  Dr.  Browne's* 
Vulgar  Errors^**  ibid.  1652,  8?o.     6.  *^  Observations  upon 
air  Keoekn  Digby*8  Discourse  on  the  nature  of  Bodies,** 
ibid*  1645,  4uk     7»  *^  The  picture  of  the  Conscience,** 
ibid.  1646,  ISmo.      8.    *' The  Muses^  Interpreter,?  ibid. 
i646,    8vu>      9., '^  Arcana  Microcosm^,**    ibid.    1651   and 
M52f  12aio  and  8vo*     10.  "Observations  upon  Hobbes'a 
JUeviathan,*'  ibid*  1653,  12mo.     11.  "  Observations  >  upon 
fir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,**  ibi<L  i2mo. 
After  this  he  published  ^^  A  Continuation*'  of  that  history, 
which  Granger  calls  his  "  great  work  ;*'  but  add%  that  it  ig. 
like  a  piece  of  bad  Gothic  tacked  to  a  magnificent  pile  of 
Roman  architecture,  which  serves  to  heighten  the  effect. 
•f  it|  while  it  exposes  its  own  deficiency  in  strength  anct 
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beautjr.  12.  '^  An  Epitome*'  of  the  Bztne  histoiy^  'l3, 
**  A  View  of  all  Religions,**  the  work  for  which  he  is  best 
known,  and  which  has  passed  through  Tarions  editioiis»  the 
sixth  in  1 6S3.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  the  ftrst  compit^ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and  attained  a  great  de- 
gree of  popularity.  1 4.  '^  Abridgment  and  translation  of 
John  Wol)ebius*s  Christian  dyviirity/*  ibid.  1657,  8vo.  15. 
^^  Three  Decades  of  Divine  Meditations,^  no  dkite.  Tbia 
IS  one  of  his  poetical  works,  and  valued  in  the  '*  Btblio* 
tbeca  Angb-Poetica**  at  8i.  Hs.  16.  **  Mel  HeliconiuiR, 
or,  Poetical  Honey  gathered  out  of  the  weeds  of  PaoiasBMM, 
&c.**  ibid.  11^4^,  Svo.  This,  of  whicfa  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Park  in  the  *^  Censura  Literaria,'*  is  an  attempt  to 
spiritualize  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  lo  moral 
and  metre  it  resembles  Quarks.  Of  the  foUowiug  works 
we  have  no  dates :  ^  De  rebus  Jodaicis,  libri  quatuor,**  in 
hexameter  verse ;  '*  Rasura  tonsoris,**  prose ;  **  Chymem 
Fy thagoria ;**  <* Meditations  upon  Predestination;**  *' Ques- 
tions' upon  Genesis  ;**  ^*  Melissomachia  ;*^  ^^  FcMir  hooka  of 
Epigrams,**  in  Latin  elegiacs ;  **  Mystagogus  poeticus  ;** 
<<Co^toquiaPfaintina;*^  <<  Chronology,**  in  English ;  '<  Chris. 
tiados  poematis  libri  tredeeim,**  with  others>  which  seem 
of  doubtful  authority.' 

•  ROSSI  (John  Victor),  a  learned  Italian^  who  assumed 
and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  JiNUS  Niciirs  Ert* 
THRiBUS,  wa»  bom  at  Rcme,  of  a  noUe,  but  not  opulent 
family,  about  1577.  He  studied  in  the  college  of  the  Je- 
suits, and  foctfbre  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  had  made 
such  progress  in  the  law,  that  he  was  permitted  to '  give 
lessotis  on  the  subject.  These  were  so  much  a<dkmred  by  a 
magistrate  of  eminence,  thsit  he  appointed  Rossi  his  auditor; 
but  as  this  gentleman  died  the  same  year,  all  hie  hopes 
ttom  his  patronage  were  disappointed*  The  law,  however, 
stitt  holding  out  the  prospect  of  those  honours  to  which  he 
aspived,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  increasing. his  know- 
ledge  under  the  direction  of  Lepidus  Piccek>mini^  one  o6 
the  most  famous  lawyers  of  his  time,  and  who  advised*  him* 
to  tuni  pleader;  but  Piccolpmini  dying  soon  after,  B(Ossi  waa« 
an  disconraged  by  this  second  disappeintmelK  that,  as  he- 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Imt'  raiher  fmm 
ambition  tha»  likings  he  now  determine^  lo  e»pk>y  bla 

1  CemK  Lit.  V4kl.  1V..^r^t  tioailMmt,  wfatrahe  U  MloM  Ui-ia  tuo  well*. 
Iftiown  lioet:  "Ther«  wai  an  ancient  philotopher,  Who  bad  raa4  Al«xaad«^ 
Am»  ofer.*'— liOUBgeff'i  GoBim»a>ptaott  Bool^  vol:  Hi;  jCiimtn  ^'^  ^'k 
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time  inthe  'study  of  tliebelles  lettret.  Wttli  this  view  he 
became  a  metaber  of  the  academy  of  the  Umorifti,  where 
be  read  several  of  his  compositioiis,  the  style  of  which  was 
no  much  admited  by  Marcel  Vestri,  secretary  of  the  briefs 
to  |)0|ie  Paul  v.,  that  he  invited  Rossi  to  his  house,  to  as* 
sist  in  drawing  up  the  briefs,  and  with  a  view  that  be  should 
be  his  successor  in  case  of  himself  rising  to  higher  prefer* 
nent.  Rossi  soon  made  himself  useful  in  this  office,  but 
unfortunately  Vestri  died  in  about  eight  months,  and  Rossi 
was  again  left  unemployed*  Many  expedients  be  tried^ 
and  made  noany  applications,  but  without  success,  and  his 
only  consolation,  we  are  told,  he  derived  from  his  vanity, 
which  suggested  to  him  that  persons  in  office  would  not 
employ  him,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  inferiority  to  him, 
and  a  jealousy  of  his  supplanting  them.  It  appears^  how- 
ever, that  a  certain  satirical  and  arrogant  temper  was  more 
to  blame ;  for  this  was  what  be  could  not  easily  repress. 

At  length,  in  1608,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty -first  year^ 
the  cardinal  Andrew  Peretti  took  htm  into  his  service,  as 
secretary,  and  with  him  he  lived  near  twenty  years,  that 
is,  until  the  cardinal^s  death,  in  i628<.  Rossi  tells  us  in 
ene  of  his  letters  that  be  accepted  this  situation  much 
against^is  will,  and  remained  in  it  only  because  he  could 
obtain  no  other ;  and  complains  of  the  little  care  the  car- 
dinal took  to  promote  his  dependents,  and  his  general  want 
ef  liberality  towards  them*  His  i«sidence-  here,  however^ 
appears  to  have  cured  him  of  all  his  ambition,  and  be  re- 
solved for  the  future  to  devote  himself  to  study  only.  From 
this  time  accordingly,  he  was  emplo}'ed  in  perusing  the 
scriptures  and  the  fathers,  and  in  the  composition  of  his 
various  works ;  and  that  be  might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  all 
this  in  quiet,  he  went  to  a  retired  part  of  Rome,  where  he 
afterwards  built  a  small  church  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  In 
some  of  his  works  he  styles  himself  a  Roman  citizen,  and  a 
commissary  of  the  water  of  Marana^  but,  according  to  one 
of  his  letters  to  Fabio  Chigi,  afterwards  pope  Alexander 
VIL,  he  neither  knew  what  the  duty  of  that  office  was, 
what  this  water  of  Marana  was,  where  it  came  from,  whi- 
ther it  Bowed,  or  what  benefit  the  people  of  Rome  derived 
from  it,  except  that  he  bad  been  told  it  turned  some  mills. 
There  was,  however,  an  annual  salary  annexed,  which  he 
found  not  inconvenient.  He  died  Nov*  15,  1647,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  which  he  built  for  the  use  of  the 
hermits  of  tbe  congregation  of  Peter  of  Pissi  whom  also  he 
made  his  heirs* 
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'  His  first'publication  is  entitled  '*  Eudemiv  Itbri  Deceift,^ 
Cologne  (Leyden),  1645.  To  this,  whicb  is  a  bitter  satire 
on  tlie  corrupt  manners  of  the -Romans,  he  prefixed  his  as- 
sumed name  of  Janus  Nicius  Erytbreus.  His  other  works 
cionsist  of  ^*  Dialogues/*  religious  tracts^  orations,  and  )et<* 
ters ;  but  that  for  which  he  is-  most  known  is  his  <*  Pinaco^ 
theca  imaginum  illustrinm  doctrinsB  veUingenii  )aode\*iro-* 
rum,  qui  auctore  superstite  diem  suum  obierunt,"'  in  three 
parts,  Cologn,  164S — 164S,  reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1690, 
and  in  1729.  As  containing  many  particulars  of  contem* 
f)orary  history,  this  is  a  work  necc^ssary  to  be  consulted, 
but  it  contains  more  opinions  than  facts,  and  his  criticisms 
are  often  injudicious.^ 

ROSTGAAKD  (Frederick),  a  learned  Dane,  was  born 
Aug.  30,  1671,  at  Kraagerop,  a  country  seat  belonging  to 
his  father,  whose  heir  he  became  in  1684.  Great  care  was 
taken  of  bis  education  by  his  guardians,  and  after  study ing^ 
aome  time  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  it  was  i^ecom^ 
mended  to  him  to  visit  other  universities,  where  eminent 
professors  were  to  be  found.  He  accordingly  set  out  in 
1690,  and  spent  ten  years  in  extending  bis  knowledge' of 
the  belies  lettres,  civil  law,  &c.  and  had  for  his  masters 
Morbof,  GroBvius,  Gronovius,  &c.  While  at  Leyden  in 
1693,  he  published  <^  Deliciae  qoorundam  poetarum  Dano* 
rum,''  2  vols;  ]2ino.  He  passed  a  considerable  time  in 
England,  particularly  at  Oxford,  for  the  sake  of  the  MS 
treasures  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  employed  himself 
much  in  reading  and  copying  Greek  MSS.  He  afterwards 
continued  the  same  researches  among  the  libraries  of  P'lt- 
ris,  where  he  resided  for  four  years,  and  applied  with  ar« 
dour  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  Among  the 
MSS.  which  he  copied  in  Parts,  were  the  letters  of  the  ce* 
lebrated  sophist  Libanius,  a  good  number  of  which  he  had 
iilso  found  in  England,  and  communicated  these  for  Wolf's 
edition  of  that  author,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  17^9. 
Doth  in  France  and  Italy,  which  he  next  visited,  he  made 
I^rge  purchases  of  valuable  MSS.  On  bis  return  home  in 
1700,  the  king  made  him  counsellor  of  justice,  and  keeper 
of  the  private  archives.  In  1710  he  was  made  counsellor 
of  .state,  and,  some  years  after,  justiciary  of  the  supreme 
tribunal.  In  1721  he  was  appointed  tirst  secretary  ofihe 
Danish  chancery,  but  lost  this  office  in  1725  by  the  ma-^ 
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''cbioatiobs  M  tome  enemies  who  were  jealous  of  bis  bi^ 
favour  at  court.  Being  now  obliged  to  leave  Copenbagen^ 
he  sold  bis  fine  library,  reserving  only  a  few  useful  books 
swbicb  migbt  divert  bis  time  during  his  retirement. .  Tbu 
library  contained  about  5000  printed  books,  and  1068  ma- 
nuscripts, as  appears  by  tbe  sale  catalogue  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  1726.  His  disgrace,  however^  did  not  last 
long.  Having  effectually  cleared  up  his  character,  the 
king,  Frederick  IV.  mode  him,  in  1727,  baillie  of  Anders 
•kow,  wbicb  post  be  retained  until  1730,  He  then  retired 
to  bis  estate  at  Kraagerop,  and  employed  bis  time  in  study. 
He  was  about  to  put  tbe  finishing  band  to  bis  **  Lexicon 
linguse  Danicse,^^  when  he  died  suddenly  April  S6,  1745, 
He  was  editor  of  tbe  works  of  Andrew  Bordingius,  a  much 
esteemed  Danish  poet,  wbicb  were  published  in  1735,  4to, 
and  bad  tbe  principal  hand  in  tbe  **  £ncbiridion  studiosi, 
Arabice  conscriptum  a  Borbaneddino  Alzernouchi,  &c.** 
published  by  Adrian  Reland  at  Utrecht  in  1710.  He  as#> 
sisted  in  ottier  learned  works,  particularly  Daker^s  Thucy- 
dides.' 

ROSWEIDE  (Heribert),  a  learned  ecclesiastical  anti« 
quary,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1569,  and  entered  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Jesuits  at  Doway  in  Flanders,  when  be  was 
twenty  years  of  a^e.  His  ta9te  led  him  to  examine  the 
libraries  of  tbe  monasteries  iti  that  city,  until  be  was  called 
to  be  professor  of  pbik>sopby  and  divinity,  first  at  Doway,' 
and  afterwards  at  Antwerp,  where  he  attained  very  const* 
derable  reputation.  He  died  in  1629,  at  the  age  of  sixty* 
He  published,  in  1607,  ''  Fasti  Sanctorum  quorum  Vit»  in 
Belgicis  Bibliothecis  ManuscriptsB  asservantur,*'  which  he 
intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  lareer  work,  and  which  was 
the  prelude  of  the  imniense  collection  by  BoUandus  and 
others,  under  the  title  of  **  Acta  Sanctorum."  He  was 
anthor  of  many  other  works,  among  wbicb  is  <'  An  Account 
of  tbe  Hermits  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,*'  ^'An  Ecclesiastical 
Hbtory  from  tbe  time  of  Christ  to  pope  Urban  YUIV  t 
ipols.  -f<dio ;  and  ^  Tbe  History  of  tbe  Belgic  Church."  la 
none  of  these  did  he  ever  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
order,  but  shewed  himself  the  zealous  advocate,  of  super* 
atilion  and  credulity,  while  he  treated  those  who  differed 
from  him  with  very  little  respect.* 

ROTGANS  (Luke),  a  very  celebrated  Dutch  poet,  was 
bom  Oct.  1645,  of  a  distinguished  family  at  Amsterdam* 

*    <  KoierU       >  ^soasn  Tn^itstt  Brodit,— Ategsiabe.— Foppca  Bibl.  Bdf  • 


He  went  into  the  uroiy  daring  the  DiUcb  war  19  1^79  9  b«t 
having  served  two  years,  retired  te  a  beautiful  coontiy 
house  be  had  on  the  Vecht,  and  devoted  hUoself  wholly  to 
study  and  poetry.  He  afterwards  took  a  j^mey  to  Paris, 
i^nd  on  hi$  return  home  (narried  Ann  Adriaanpi  de  ^alingriTt 
who  left  hioi  a  widower  i^itb  two  daughters  ifi  1699.  Ha 
died  of  the  ^malUppx  Nov.  3,  17 10^  ^ed  si^iy^siK,  His 
works  are/  <<  The  Life  of  William  UI.**  king  of  England; 
an  epic  poem  ii)  Qight  bqoks^  much  admired  by  his  couii- 
trymen;  and  several  other  poems  in  Dutob,  Lewarden^ 
1715,  4to.  Hotgans,  Vpndel,  and  Antonides,  are  the 
three  most  celebrated  Dutch  poets.' 

ROTROU  (John  bv,)^  a  celebrated  Fr^^nch  poet,  was 
Wn  August  21,  1609,  at  Preux-  The  meriiof  bis  come** 
dies  and  tragedies  gained  the  favour  of  cardinal  de  RicbeT 
lieu,  who  gave  him  a  pension  ;  and  what  was  a  higher  i^pr 
nour,  th^  famous  Peter  Corneille  called  him  bis  father  in  trar 
gedy,  and  highly  valued  his  works.  It'U  seid  ihatRotroii 
lived  at  a  gjreat  expence*  aud  when  he  was  distressed  for 
money,  could  compose  a  piece  in  two  months.  H^  pum 
chased  a  civil  office,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Dreu^,  and  held  it 
till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Dreux,  Jtiae  28,  166<\ 
This  autlior  left  thirty-seven,  dramatic,  pieces,  aa^ong  wbiob 
^*  Antigone,'*  and  ^^  Vencesjas,*'  are  the  ipost  esieeaiied« 
The  best  of  them  mey  be  found  in  the  *^  Tb^re  Fraon 
fois,*'  P^f^s,  1737,  12  vols,  19ino;  but  1%  is  veiy  diffieull 
to  procure  a  complete  set  pf  bis  works.  When  all  the  poetic 
combined  against  th^.  **  Cid,"  Rotrov  alone  refused  tP  U^n 
^our  cardinal  Richelieu's  jeajqusy,  though  he  received  i| 
pension  pf  6QQ  livres  from  him,  and  continued  i^lways  the 
admirer  ^^pd  zealous  partizan  of  Corneille.  When  settled 
^t  Dreux,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  whole  pjrovioce  by^ 
Ips  integrity,  prudent  conduct,  and  piety.  That  city 
being  visited  by  an  epidemical  disorder,  bia  frieiW^at  Parie: 
pressed  him  in  the  most  ei^rnest  manner  to  quit  so  dange* 
reus  a  situation,  and  save  his  life ;  but  he  replied,  iha^  be 
cpuld  not  answer  it  to  his  conscience  to  follow  their  a^yjce^ 
because  he  w^s  the  only  person  who  could  keep  tbiv^  aq: 
any  order  at  that  time,  ending  his  letter  with  tbe  following. 
Hords !  <^  Not  but  that  the  hazard  I  run  is  very  grea^  fp9 
while  I  write  the  bells  are  tolling  for  the  twenty^avcopd 
yeMon  wba  b»a  died  this  day.    They  will  teU  for  iiie  wb^ii 

■ 
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k  f»l€ttes  Godrf'*  He  was  attacked  himself  some  days  after^ 
and  died,  as  the  French  biographers  express  themselves^ 
jyitb  the  most  fervent  sentiments  of  religion  and  piety*' 

ROUBILIAC  (Lbwis-Francis),  a  very  eminent  sculp* 
tor,  was  a  native  of  Lyons  in  France ;  but  of  bis  early  his- 
tory no  memoirs  have  been  diseoveredl  He  appears  to 
htre  come  to  England,  about  the  time  that  Rysbrach^s 
€ame  was  at  its  height,  and  became  a  very  formidable  rival 
to  that  ezeelleot  artist,  who  had  at  the  same  time  to  con** 
tend  with  the  growing  merit  of  Scheemaker.  Roubiliac 
is  said,  however,  to  have  had  Jittle  business  until  sir  £d* 
ward  Walpole  recommended  him  to  execute  half  the  busts 
at  Trinity-college,  Dublin;  and,  by  the  same  patron^a 
taterest,  he  was  employed  on  the  fine  monument  of  the 
general  John  duke  of  Argyle,  in  Westminster»abbey,  on 
which  the  statue  of  eloquence  is  particularly  graceful  and 
snaaterly ;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  his  fame  was  most 
completely  fixed  by  his  statue  of  Handel  in  VauxhalU 
gardens.  Two  of  bis  principal  works  are  the  monuments 
of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Montague  in  Northampton* 
abire,  well  performed  and  magnificent,  although  perhaps 
wanting  in  simplicity.  His  sutue  of  George  I.  in  the  Se^ 
nate-house  at  Cambridge,  is  well  executed ;  as  is  that  of 
their  chancellor,  Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  except  that  it 
is  in  a  Vandyke-^dress,  which  might  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
aeuiptor.  His  statue  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  chapel  of 
Trinity*colleee,  has  always  been  greatly  admired ;  but 
lord  Orferd  mjects,  that  the  air  is  a  little  too  pert  for  sa 
grave  a  man.  This  able  artist  died  Jan.  1 1,  1762,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  where 
lie  had  itveil. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Crown-street,  Westminster,  had  a  sketch 
of  Honbiliac^s  head,  in  oil,  by  himself,  which  he  painted 
a  little  before  bis  death.  The  late  Edward  Bridgen,  esq. 
bad  an  excellent  model  of  a  monument  for  general  Wolfe^ 
hj  Roubiliac,  which  was  his  last  work,  and  was  intended  to 
kave  been  executed  in  marble  for  Westminster-abbey.  The 
design  is  said  to  have  been  for  preferable  to  that  now  in  the 
abbey.  Lord  Chesterfield  used  to  assert,  that  Roubiliac 
only  was  a  statuary,  and  all  the  rest  were  stone-cutters. 
Itoobiliac  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  wrote  some  satires  ia 
Freach  versa.* 

1  M«wffi.— Diet.  Hist. 
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.    nous,  or  ROUSE  (Francis))  a  tety  conipicimas  cbftr' 
.meter  during  th^  republican  state  of  England,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonshire,  was  tbe  younger  son 
-of  sir  Anthony  Rous,  knight,  by  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife, 
•daughter  of  Thomas  Southcote,  gent.     He  was  born  at 
Halton,  in  Cornwall,  in   1579,  and  entered  a  commoner 
of  Broadgate-ball,  now  Peaibroke*college,  Oxford,  where 
iie  took  a  bachelor*s  degree  in  arts.    He  afterwards  studied 
4he  law,  and  there  is  a  report  that  be  took  orders,  and 
preached  at  Saltash ;  but  for  this  there  waa  probably  no 
other  foundation  than  what  his  works  afforded,  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  many  of  the  divines  of  that  period.    It 
is  evident  that  be  had  studied  religious  controversy  with 
snore  attention  than  laymen  usually  bestow  on  such  sub* 
jects.     His  destination,  however,  was  to  make  a  figure  in 
political  history.  In  the  first  parliament  called  by  Charles  I. 
be  was  returned  for  Truro  in  CiMmwall,  for  Tregony  in  the 
third,  aiul  for  Truro  again  in  the  15|h  and  16tbof  that 
reign ;  in  all  which  he  proved  one  of  tbe  most  zealous  ene-» 
tuies  to  the  established  church,  and  a  vehement  deciaimer 
against  what  he  termed  innovations  and  abuses  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  particularly  against  Arminianism, 
which  was  also  the  subject  of  some  of  his  works.     He  waa 
one  of  the  few  laymen  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  sit  id 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.     In  the  parlia- 
ment called  in  1653,  he  was  one  of  the  representatires  for 
Devonshire,  and  at  that  time  was  first  chosen  cbairmaDf 
and  then  speaker  for  a  month  ;  but  continued,  during  tbe 
whole  silting^  to  forward  CrontwelPs  plans.     He  procured, 
a  vote,  that  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison,  Disbrowe,  and 
Tomliiison,  should  sit  in  that  house  as  members;  and  after*. 
wards  proposed,  that  the  parliament  should  resign  the- go- 
venment  into  Cromwell's  hands,  with  the  title  of  Protector*. 
His  original  intention  was  to  form  the  English  commou<«. 
wealth  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish;  but  as  a  theocracy 
was  rejected,   be  made  the  above  proppsal  in  fkvoar  of 
Cromwell,  whom  be  affected  to  look  upon  as  a  compound 
of  the  characters  of  Moses  and  Joshua.     In  gratitude  ioi 
Ibis,  be  was  declared  one  of  his  highnesses  privy. council* 
In  1 656,  he  was  returned  one  of  tbe  members  for  Corn* 
wall ;  and  in  tbe  j'ear  following  was  seated  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords.     He  had  been  made  provost  of  Eton  in  1643,  and 
had  a  college- lease,  which  together  were  worth  1200/.  per 

annum.    He  died  at  Actoi^  near  Londooi  Jan*  7>  1^59^ 
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dnd  wtt  buried  with  great  pomp  %t  Eton^  and  a  ttandurd-^ 
pennon,  with  other  things  relating  to  abaron,  were  erected 
over  hi»  grave,  bat  these  were  taken  away  at  the  Restora« 
tion.  We  have  omitted  to  notice,  that  be  was  principal 
trier  and  approver  of  public  preachers,  and  a  commissioner 
for  the  ejectment  of  ^  scandalous  and  ignorarit  ministers.'* 
He  founded  three  fellowships  in  Pembroke  college,  and 
bequeathed  other  property  to  pious  uses.  Lord  Clarendoo 
and  other  contemporaries  undervalue  his  abilities,  which 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  much  advantage  in  pariiamenty 
where  his  speeches  were  rude,  vulgar,  and  enthusiastic^' 
both  in  style  and  sentiment,  yet  perhaps  not  the  worse 
adapted  to  the  understandings  of  his  hearers.  Wood  has 
given  a  long  catalogue  of  his  writings,  the  principal  of 
which  relating  to  subjects  of  religious  controversy,  or  ge« 
neral  piety,  were  collected  iii  a  folio  printed  at  London 
in  1657^  under  the  title  of  <<Tbe  Works  of  Francis  Rous, 
esq.  or  treatises  and  meditations  dedicated  to  the  saints, 
and  to  the  excellent  throughout  the  three  nations.*'  Thia 
has  Faithorne's  fine  print  from  the  picture  in  Pembroke 
college.  He  published  also,  a  tract,  **  The  Lawfulness  of 
obeying  the  present  Government,"  1 649,  4to,  and  *^  Mella 
Patrum/'  a  thick  octavo,  1650,  containing  what  may  be 
termed  the  beauties  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  three -centu* 
ries;  **  Interiora  regni  Dei,"  1665,  12mo,  and  a  transla«- 
tion  of  the  Psalms  into  English  metre,  printed  in  1645,  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  #His  son  Francis  was  a 
young  physician  of  great  talents,  .but  died  early  in  life  in 
J  643.  When  at  Merton  college,  be  was  distinguished  for 
classical  attainments,  and  published  a  work  on  Greek  anti«» 
iqutties,  '^Archaeologlae  Atticas  libri  tres,"  Oxon.  1637^ 
which  Wood  says  went  through  several  impressions^' 

ROUSE,  or  ROSS  (Johk),  usually  called  the  autiquary 
•f  Warwick,  was  born  in  that  town,  and  educated  there 
until  fit  for  the  university.  He  then  went  to  Oxford,  and 
studied  at  Baliol  college,  where  he  took  his  master's  de- 
^ee  in  arts,  and  became  soon  afterwards  a  canon  of  Os« 
ney.  English  antiquities  became  early  his  favourite  pur* 
suit,  and  he  had  all  the  zeal,  if  not  all  the  judgment  of  a 
true  antiquary.  Besides  examining  closely  into  the  written 
records  in  both  universities,  he  travelled  over  the  greater 
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part  of  the  kingdom  to  acquire  infomift'tioh  on  the  spot 
where  memorable  events  occurred,  or  any  memorials  were^ 
preserved.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Guj-Cliffe 
ID  Warwickshire,  where,  he  had  a  possession  granted  him 
either  by  the  earls  of  Warwick  or  by  Edward  IV,  and  died 
Jan.  14,  I41>1.  He  wrote  much  on  the  civil  and  ecclenias- 
tical  antiquities  of  Warwick,  and  a  history  of  our  kings^ 
which  is  extant  in.  the  Cotton  library,  and  that  of  Bene\ 
coiie^e,  Cambridge,  and  was  publisheci  by  Heame  in  1716. 
]n  this  are  many  collections  relative  \o  the  antiquities  of 
pur  universities.  There  is  a  noble  MS.  of  his  history  of 
the  earls  of  Warwick  in  the  Bodleian  library,  with  drawings 
of  the  several  earls,  theii*  coats  of  arms,  &c. ' 

ROUSSEAU  (James),  a  distinguished  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris' in  1630.  His  first  studies  w^re  under 
(he  direction  of  Swanef el t,  but  he  afterwards  visited  Italy^ 
and  accomplished  himself  in  architecture,  perspective,  and 
landscape.  On  his  return  to  Paris  be  immediately  ob- 
tained eminence,  and  was  employed  at  Marly.  He  waa 
tmly  accomplished  in  painting  edifices  from  his  minute 
attention  to  the  principles  of  architecture.  After  beinp; 
patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  he  was  compelled  to  leave  hia 
Bative  country  on  accomit  of  his  religion,  being  a  strict 
protestant.  Uousseau  afterwards  visited  Holland,  whence 
he  was  invited  to  England  by  tbe  duke  of  Montague,  to 
c«ert  his  talents  on  the  magnificent  palace  at  Bloomsbury, 
BOW  the  British  museum.  Here  be  painted  a  great  deal ; 
and  many  of  his  works  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  died  in  England  in  1694,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Anne's,  Soho. 

In^he  choice  of  his  scenes  he  shews  remarkable  elegance 
of  taste;  his  grounds  are  well  broken,  his  distances  welU 
conducted,  his  skies  finely  imagined,  as  well  as  judiciously 
adapted,  and  there  appears  great  harmony  in  most  of  his 
compositions.  He  ornamented  his  landscapes  with  edificea 
and  ruins,  in  the  Roman  taste  of  architecture,  after  the 
manner  of  Poossin  ;  his  figures  were  placed  in  such  per- 
spective proportions  as  deluded  the  eye  agreeably  to  the 
proper  point  of  sight ;  and  ia  his  architecture  we  see  ele- 
gance of  fancy  united  with  nature  and  truth. 

The  pictures  of  this  master  are  not  frequently  to  be  pur- 
chased ;  and  when  they  are,  their  estimation  is  high.     He 
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was  a  man  of  probity,  piety,  and  benevolence ;  and  al 
death  he  bequeathed  the  greatest  part  of  his  substance  to* 
relieve  those  in  England  who,  like  btmseH;  wece  refugees 
on  account  of  the  French  persecution.  ^ 

ROUSSEAU  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1669  :  he  was  the  son  of  a  shoe-maker,^ 
who,  however,  being  a  man  of  substance,  gave  him.  a  good 
education ;  and  Rousseau  soon  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
it.  He  discovered  early  a  turn  for  poetry ;  and,  at  tw^ty,- 
was  disting;uished  for  some  little  productions,  fuliof  ele^* 
gance,  taste,  and  spirit.  In  1688  be  attended  M.  de  Bon«  . 
repos  as  page  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and 
passed  thence* to  England  with  majrsha)  Taliard  in  quality 
of  secretarv.  Yet,  be  had  so  little  of  avarice  and  ambitioii 
lu  his  nature,  that  he  never  conceived  the  notion  of  ma« 
king  a  fortune ;  and  actually  refused  some  places  which  bis 
friends  had  procured  for  him.  In  1701  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy,  of  inscriptions  and  belles  ieitres.  He 
had  now  obtained  the  reputation  ofiapoet  of  the  first  rank, 
expected  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and  was  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  Boileau*<8  pension,  which  was  about  to  be  va- . 
cant,  when  an  affair  broke  out  which  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  country,  and  embittered  his  whole  life  afterwards. 
Some  verses  full  of  reflections,  and  of  a  yery  exceptionabla 
nature^  were  produced  as  Rousseau's.  BLousseau  denied 
that  they  were  his,  and  maintained  them  to  be  forgeriesy 
contrived  for  his  ruin  by  those  who  envied  and  hated  him* 
He  was  tried  in  form ;  and,  by  Bxt  arrest  of  parliament  in 
1l7  1 2,  banished  tbe  kingdom  for  ever.  Voltaire,  .who  cer- 
tainly has  riot  shewn  himself  well  affected  to  this  poet^  yet 
expresses  himself  thus  upon  the  affair  of  his  banishment : 
'^  Those  couplets,  winch  were  the  cause  of  his  banishment,  • 
aftd  are  like  several  which- he  owned,- must  either  be  im- 
puted to  bim^  or  the  two  tribunals,  which  pronounced 
sentence  upon  him,  must  be  dishonoured.  Not  that  two 
tribunals,  and  ev^nmore  numerous  bodies,  may  not  unani-^ 
mously  commit  very  great  acts  of  injustice  when,  a  spirit  of 
party  prevails.  There  was  a  violent  party  against  Rous* 
seau**'  The  troth,  however,  is,  that  Rousseau  was  the 
aitthoi*,  although  he  denied  it^  and  the  probabili^  is,  tfaak 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  tried  had  proof  of  this  ^ 
such  at  least  seent  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  French  writei*. 
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.  He  now  witbdbww  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  pm^ 
lector  in  the  count  de  Luc,  the  French  ambassador  to  the* 
Helvetic  bodj ;  who  carried  htm  to  Baden,  and  introduced 
bim  to  prince  Eugene,  who  was  there.     He  continued  with* 
the  prince  till  the  conGlosion  of  ihe  peace  at  Baden  ;  and 
then  accompanying  him  to  Vienna^  was  introdaced  by  hint'* 
to  the  eoiperor't  court     He  continued  here  three  years,  at' 
the  end  of  which  be  might  hare  returned  to  his  owti  conn-** 
tiy,  some  powerful  friends  offering  to  procure  letters  of 
grace  for  recalling  htm  ;  but  he  answered,  *^  that  h  did  not 
become  a  man,  unjustly  oppressed,  to  seal  an  ignominious 
sentence  by  accepting  such  terms ;  and  that  letters  of  gractf - 
might  do  well  enoagh  for  those  ihat  wanted  them,  but  cer^ 
tainly  not  for  bim  who  only  desired  justice.^'     He  was  af«' 
terwards  at  Brussels,  and  in  1721  went  over  to  London,  . 
where  he  printed,  iu  a  very  elegant  manner,  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  in  2  vols.  4to.    The  profits  hence  arising 
put  his  finances  into  good  condition ;  but,  placing  bis  mo« 
ni^y  with  the  emperor*s  company  at  Osteud,  which  fatlM 
toon  after,  be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  relying  upon 
private  benefactions.    The  duke  of  Aremberg  gave  bim  the 
privilege  of  his  table  at  Brussels ;  and,  when  this  noble*  * 
man  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Germany  in  1733,  he 
settled  on  him  a  handsome  pension,  and  assigned  him  an 
apartment  in  his  castle  of  £uguien  near  Brussels.    Rous-* 
seau,  losing  afterwards  the  good  graces  of  the  duke  of' 
Aremberg,  as  he  had  before  lost  those  of  prince  Eugene^ 
for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  happily  formed  for  de* 
pendence,  .Kstened  at  length  to  proposals  of  returning  ta 
France,  and  for  that  purpose  went  incognito  to  Paris  in- 
1739.     He  stayed  there  some  little  time ;  but,  finding  hia 
affairs  in  no  promising  train, -set  out  for  Brussels^     He  con-»* 
tinned  some  time  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  seized  with' 
an  apoplexy ;  but  recovered  so  far  aato  be  removed  to  Brua- 
sell,  where  he  finished  his  unfortunate  life,  March  17, 1741« 
He  now  declared  upon  his  death-bed,  as  he  had  declared? 
to  Rollin  at  Paris  a  little  before,  that  be  was  not  the  att« 
ihor  of  the  verses  which  occasioned  his  banishment. 

His  executor,  conformably  to  his  intentions,  gave  w 
complete  and  beautiful  edition  of  bis  works  at  Paris,  1743,  - 
in  3  vols.  4to,  and  also  in  4  vols*  l2mo.  They  contaiA' 
odes, . epistles,  epigrams,  and  comedies,  in  verse;  and  a^ 
collection  of  letters,  in  prose ;  and  have  procured  bim  the 
•haracter  of  the  best  lyric  poet  of  France.    Voltal^^  wlie. 
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1ft  list  tnppoBed  to  have  done  justice  to  Rousseaiij  owns,  how- 
ever, tbac  ^'  his  odes  are  beautifnl,  diversified,  and  abound 
fvith  images;  that,  in  bis  bymns^  be  equals  the  harmony 
and  devotioa  observable  in  the  spiritual  songs  of  Racine  i 
and  that  his  epigrams  are  finished  with  greater  care  than 
Vhose  of  Marot*     He  was  not^'*  continues  tlie  critic,  ^  so 
succeflaful  in  operas,  which  require  sensibility  ;  nor  in  co^^ 
aedies^  which  cannoc  snoeeed  without  gaiety^     In  both 
these  qualities  he  was  deficient ;  and  therefore  failed  in 
dperas  and  comedies^  as  being  foreign  to  his  genius*** ' 
^   ROUSSEAU  (John  James)^  an  eccentric  genius  of  our 
own  titfies,  has  enabled  us  to  give  aH  account  of  him  by  M 
publication  which  himself  left  behind  him^  uilder  the  rilto 
of  *'  i^es  Confessions  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  suivies  des  R^veriee 
du  Promeoeur  Solitaire,'*  Geneve,  1783,  2  volumes,  8vou 
He.  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1711;  his  parents  were,  Isaac 
Rousseau,  an  ingenious  watch-maker,  and  Susannah  Ber* 
Hard,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  more  rich  thaa  . 
her  husband  (he  having  fifteen  brothers  and  sisters).     She 
had  also  wisdom  and  beauty,  so  that  she  was  no  easy  prize  ; 
but  a  love,  which  commenced  in  their  childhood,  at  lengthy 
after  many  difficulties,  produced  a  happy  marriage.     And 
al  the  same  time  his  mother's  brother,  Gabriel,  an  engi<^ 
iieer,  married  one  of  his  father's  sisters.     After  the  birth 
of  one  son,  bis  father  went  ito  Constantinople,  and  waa 
watch*maker  to  the  seragUo ;  and  ten  months  after  his  re« 
torn  our  author  was  born,  infirm  and*  sickly,  and  cost  hia 
mother  her  life.     The  sensibility  which  was  all  that  hit 
pareou  left  bins,  ooostituted  (he  says)  their  happiness,  but 
oeeasioiied  all  his  misfortunes.    He  was  *^  bom  almost  dy* 
iog^*'  but  was  preserved  and  reared  by  the  tenderness  of  an 
aunt  (his  father's  sister).  He  remembers  not  how  he  learned 
tQ  read,  but  only  recollects  that  his  first  studies  were  some 
romances  left  by  his  mother,  which  engaged  his  father,  as 
well  as  himself^  whole  nights,  and  gave  him  a  very  early 
knowledge  of  the  passions,   and  also  wild  and  romantio 
notions  of.  human  life.    The  romances  ended  with  the  sum* 
mec  of  1719.     Better  books  succeeded,  furnished  by  the 
library  of  his  mother*s  Gather,  viz.  <<  Le  Sueur's  History  of 
the  Church  and  the  Empire;**  ^  Bossuet*s  Discourses  on 
Universal  History;"  "  Phitarch's  Lives;"  *•  Nani's  HistoryT 
ff  Venice ;"  '^  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses ;"  <<  La  Bruyere  ;**- 
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<<  Fantendle'a  Worlds,  Md  Dtalogno  of  Um  D«id;^'  tat 
lome  volumes  ^f  <«  MoUere.**  Of  tbcte  **  Plutareb"  wit 
hki  favourite ;  and  he  soon  preferred  Agesiians,  BruCus, 
add  Aristides^  to  Oroondatea,  ArtameBesy  mid  Joba ;  a«d 
W  tbeae  lives,  and  the  coDTertaiimis  that  tbey  occasioacd 
v^itb  his  father,  be  impufcas  that  free  and  republican  spirit^ 
that  tierce  and  intractable  character,  which  erer  after  wae 
hi*  torment.  His  brother,  who  was  seven  years  older,  aiidk 
Col  lowed  his  faiher*s  business,  being  neglected  in  bis  eduM 
cation,  behaved  so  ill^  and  was  so  incorrigible,  that  be  Ac^ 
.ifite  Gernnany,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  On  the 
contrary,  the  uimost  attention  was  bestowed  on  Johw  JaoMs^- 
and.be  was  almost  idolized  by  all.  Yet  he  hid  (be  owtis) 
eU  tlie  fauitsi  of  his  age ;  be  was  a  prater,  a  glnttcm,  tn4 
sometimes  a  liar;  be  stole  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  victuals  ^ 
but  he  ^ever  delighted  in  being  mischievous  or  wastefel,  ia 
accusing  others,  or  in  tormenting  poor  aninmk.  He  re-» 
lates,  boivever,  an  indelicate  trick  he  played  one  Madam# 
Clot  while  she  was  at  prayers,  which  still,  be  says^  diverte 
bim^  because  **  slie  was  the  ax>st  fretful  old  woman  be  ef«i* 
luiew/'  .  His  *'  taste,  or  latber  passion,  for  music'*  beowed> 
to  bis  aunt  Susan,  who  sang  OKist  sweetly;  and  be  paial» 
ber  in  most  pleasing  coloura.  A  dispute,  which  bis  ibther 
bad  with  a  French  captaki  obligiiig  him  to  ^t  Genevai^ 
our  author  was  l^ft  under  the  caee  of  bis  imcle  Bernard,  theif 
employed  on  the  fbrtificatioos,  who  having  a  son  ol  llk0 
same  age^  these  eousios  were  boarded  together  at  Bo$Mfy 
at  M.  Lambercier^s,  aciergymaA,  ta  learn  Latin^  and  otbes 
branches  of  education.  In  this  village  be  passed  two  b«p<» 
py  years,  and  formed  an  affectionate  irieiidsbtp  with  bia' 
cousin  Bernard.  A  slight  offence,  i^  breaking  the  teeth* 
of  »  comb,  with  which  be  was  charged,  but  denied  it,  mmI^ 
of  which  now,  fifty  years  after,  he  avows  his  inneoenoe,  tm^ 
for  which  be  was  severely  punished,  and  a  like  ebasiise** 
ment,  which,  for  a  like  ofienee,  was  also  uitfoMlyinflicieA 
on  his  cousin,  gave  both  at  last  a  distaste  for  this  paradi>e»> 
and  great  pleasure  in  beiug  removed  from  ic  This  iwei-^' 
dent  made  a  deep  and  lasting  imptession  upon  him,  as  dM' 
tMmtber  about  planting  a  willow  and  a  walnut  teee,-  for  wMtsh' 
we  must  refer  to  his  own  account.  At  bis  iietwrn  t#  Gene*' 
via  he  continued  t^'o  or  three  years  with  bis  uoele^  losing* 
bis  time,  it  not  being  determined  Whether  be  should  be  m 
watch-maker,  an  attorney,  or  a  minister.  To  the  last  he 
was  most  indined^  but  that  the  small  remains  of  his  mo* 
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ilber'f  foitohe  woiild  not  admit  In  tbe  meaii  time'  be  leiirn- 
«d  todraw^  for  which  he  bad  a  taste,  and  read' ''  Euclid's 
Elements"  with  bis  cousin*    Thus  they  led  an  idle,  but  qdt 
A  ▼icious  life,  making  cages,  flutes,  shuttIe«cocks,  drums, 
houses,  ■  cross-bows,  and  puppets,  imitating  Punchy  s^cting 
plays,  and  at  last  making  sermons.     He  often  visited  his 
fiilherv  wbo'^wastben  settled  at  iN ion,  a  small  town  in  the 
country  of  Vaud,  and  there  he 'recounts  two  amours'  (&<; 
•he  calls  them)  that  he  had,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  with  two 
'grown  '  misses,   whom  he  archly  describes.      At  last  he 
was   placed  with  M:  Massiron,  register  of  the  city^   to 
learn  hb  business;  but,  being  by  him  soon    dismissed 
fior  bis  stupidity,    he  was  .bound  apprentice,  not,  how- 
ever, to  a  watch-maker,  but  to    an   engraver,    a  brutal 
wretch,   who  not  only  treated  him  most  inhumanly,  but 
taught  him  to  lie,  to  be  idle,  and  to  steal.     Of  the  latter 
he  gives  some  instances*     In  his  sixteenth  year,  having 
twice  on  a  Sunday  been  locked  out  of  tbe  city-gates,  and 
being  severely  threatened  by  his  master  if  he  stayed  out  a 
-third  time^  by  an:  unlucky  circumstance  this  event  happen- 
ing, heswore  never  to  return  again,  sending  word  privately 
to  his  cousin  Bernard  of  what  he  proposed,  and  where  he 
mig^  once  more  see*  him ;  which  he  did,:  not  to  dissuade 
haoQ,.  but  to  make. him  somje  presents. .  They  then  parted 
with  tears,  but  never  niet  or  corresponded  more,  ^^  which 
-was  a  pity,  as  they  were  made. to  love  each  other.*'     After 
makingrsome  reflections  on  what  would  have  been  his. fate 
if  he  £ul  fallen  into  the  bands  .of  a  better  master^  he  in- 
forms us  that  at  Consignon,  in  Savoy,  two  leagues  from  Ge- 
neva, he  had'the  curiosity  to  see  the  rector,  M.  de  Pontverre, 
a<name  fimious  iu'their  history,  and  accordingly  went  to  visit 
him^  and  was  well  receiv^d,and  regaled  with  such  a  good  din- 
ner as  preventied  his  replying  to  his  host's  arguments  infavour 
of  hoJy  imother  Church,,  and  against  the  heresy  oT  Geneva, 
instead  of  sending,  him  back  to  bis  fapiily,  this  devout 
priest  endeavoured  to  convert  him,  and  recommended,  him 
to  mad.  de  Warens,  a  good  charitable  lady,  lately  totx^ 
verted,  at  Annecy,  who  had  quitted  her  bus'baodi  her  fa- 
mily^ her  country,  and  her  religion,  for  a  pension  off  1500 
Pi^montese  livres,  allowed  hbr  by  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
He  arrived  at  Annecy  on  Palm- Sunday,  1 728  ;  and  saw  ma- 
dam de  Warens.     This  epoch  of  his  life  determined  his 
character.   .He  was  then  in  the  middle  of  his  16th  year; 
though  not  handsome,  he  was  well  made,  bad  black  bair^ 
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and  small  sparkling  eyes,  &c.  charms,  of  which,  nnWtiljr, 
be  was  not  unconscious.    The  lady  too,  who  was  then  2ft, 
he  describes  as  being  highly  agreeable  and  engaging,  and 
having  many  personal  charms,  although  her  size  was  small, 
and  her  stature  short.     Being  told  she  was  just  gone  to  the 
Cordeliers  church,  he  overtook  her  at  the  door,  was  struck 
with  her  appearance,    so  different  from  that  of  the  old 
•crabbed  devotee  which  he  had  imagined,  and  was  instantly 
proselyted  to  her  religion.     He  gave  her  a  letter  from  M* 
de  Pontverre,  to  which  he  added  one  of  his  own.     She 
glanced  at  the  former,  but  read  the  latter,  and  would  have 
read  it  again,  if  her  servant  liad  not  reminded  her  of  its 
being  church-time.     She  then  bade  John  James  go  to  her 
house,  ask  for  some  breakfast,  and  wait  her  return  from 
mass.     Her  accomplishments  he  paints  in  brilliant  colours ; 
considers  her  as  a  good  Catholic ;  and,  in  short,  at  first 
sight,  was  inspired  by  her  with  the  strongest  Attachment, 
and  ^e  utmost  confidence.     She  kept  him  to  dinner,  and 
then  inquiring  his  circumstances,  urged    him  to  go  to 
Turin,  where,  in  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  catechu- 
mens, he  might  be  maintained  till  his  conversion  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  engaged  also  to  prevail  on  M.  de  Bemet, 
the  titular  bishop  of  Geneva,  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
ezpence  of  his  journey.    This  promise  she  performed.    He 
gave  his  consent,  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  capital,  and 
of  climbing  the  Alps.     She  also  reinforced  his  purse,  gave 
him  privately  ample  instructions ;  and,  entrusting  him  to 
the  care  of  a  countryman  and  his  wife,  they  parted  on  Ash- 
Wednesday.    The  day  after,  his  father  came  in  quest  of 
him,  accompanied  by  his  friend  M.  Rixal,  a  watch-maker, 
like  himself,  and  a  good  poet    They  visited  madam  de 
Warens,  but  only  lamented  with  her,  instead  of  pursuing 
"and   overtaking  him,  which  they  might,  they  being  on 
horseback,  and  he  on  foot.     His  brother  bad  been  loet  by 
a  like  negligence.      Having  some   independent  fortune 
from  their  mother,  it  seemed  as  if  their  father  connived  at 
their  flight  in  order  to  secure  it  to  himself,  an  idea  which 
■gave  our  author  great  uneasiness.    After  a  pleasant  joumqr 
with  his  two  companions,  he  arrived  at  Turin,  Jt>ut  without 
money,  deaths,  or  lineii.     His  letters  of  recommendation 
admitted  him  into  the  seminary  ;  a  course  of  life,  and  a 
mode  of  instruction,  with  which  he  was  soon  disgusted.    In 
two  months,  however,  he  made  his  abjuration,  was  baptized 
M  the  cathedral,  absolved  of  heresy  by  the  inquisitor,  and 
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then  dismissed,  with  aboot  20  livres  iu  his  pocket ;  thus,  at 
ouce,  made  an  aposute  and  a  dupe,  with  all  his  hopes  in 
an  instant  annulled.  After  traversing  the  streets,  and 
viewing  the  buildings,  he  took  at  night  a  mean  lodging, 
where  be  continued  some  days.  To  the  king^s  chapel,  in 
particular,  he  was  frequently  allured  by  his  taste  for  music, 
which  then  began  to  discover  itself.  His  purse,  at  last, 
being  almost  exhausted,  he  looked  out  for  employment, 
and  at  last  found  it,  as  an  engraver  of  plate,  by  means  of  a 
young  woman,  madame  Basile,  whose  husband,  a  gold- 
smith, was  abroad,  and  bad  left  her  under  the  care  of  a 
clerk,  or  an  iEgisthus,  as  Rousseau  styles  him.  Nothing,  he 
declares,  but  what  was  innocent,  passed  betwixt  him  and 
this  lady,  though  her  charms  made  great  impression  on 
him ;  and  soon  after,  her  husband  returning,  and  finding 
him  at  dinner  with  her  confessor,  the  clerk,  &c.  immedi- 
.ately  dismissed  him  the  house.  His  landlady,  a  soldier's  wife, 
after  this  procured  him  the  place  of  footman  to  the  countess 
dowager  of  Vercullis,  whose  livery  he  wore  ;  but  his  busi- 
ness was  to  write  the  letters  which  she  dicuted,  a  cancer 
in  her  breast  preventing  her  writing  them  herself;  letters, 
he  says,  equal  to  those  of  madam  de  Sevign^.  This  service 
terminated,  in  three  months,  with  his  lady*s  death,  who  left 
him  nothing,  though  she  had  great  curiosity  to  know  his 
history,  and  to  read  his  letters  to  madam  de  Warens.  He 
saw  her  expire  with  many  tears — her  life  having  been  that 
of  a  woman  of  wit  and  sense,  her  death  being  that  of  a 
sage.  Her  heir  and  nephew,  the  count  de  la  Roque, 
gave  him  30  livres  and  his  new  cloaths ;  but,  on  leaving 
this  service,  he  committed,  he  owns,  a  diabolical  action,  by 
falsely  accusing  Marion,  the  cook,  of  giving  him  a  rose- 
coloured  silver  ribbon  belonging  to  one  of  the  chamber- 
maids, which  was  found  upon  him,  and  which  he  himself 
had  stolen.  This  crime,  which  was  an  insupportable  load 
on  bis  conscience,  he  says,  all  his  life  after,  and  which  he 
never  avowed  before,  not  even  to  Madam  de  Warens,  was 
one  principal  inducement  to  bis  writing  bis  <*  Confessions,** 
aod  he  hopes,  *^  has  been  expiated  by  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes, and  by  forty  years  of  rectitude  and  honour  in  the 
most  difficult  situations.*'  On  leaving  this  service,  he  re« 
turned  to  bis  lodgings,  and,  among  other  acquaintances 
that  he  had  made,  often  visited  M.  Gaime,  a  Savoyard  abbd^ 
die  original  of  the  **  Savoyard  Vicar,**  to  whose  virtuous 
and  religious  instructions,  he  professes  the  highest  obliga- 
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tions.    The  count  de  la  Roque,  tboagh  be  neglected  to  caB 
tipon  hiniy  procured  him,  however,  a  place  with  the  count 
de  Gouvon,  an  equerry  to  the  queen,  where  he  lived  much 
at  his  ease,  and  out  of  livery.    Though  happy  in  this  fa^ 
tally,  being  favoured  by  all,  frequently  waiting  dn  thm 
count^s  beautiful  grand -daughter,  honoured  with  lessons  by 
the  abb6,  his  younger  son,  and  having  reason  to  expect  an 
establishment  in  the  train,  of  his  eldest  son,  ambassador  to 
Venice,  he  absurdly  relinquished  all  this  by  obliging  the 
count  to  dismiss  himr  for  his  attachment  to  one  of  his  coun*" 
trymen,  named  Bade,  who  inveigled  him  to  accompany 
him  in  his  way  back  to  Geneva ;  and  an  artificial  fountain, 
which  the  abb£  de  Gouvon  had  given  him,  helped,  as  their 
purse  was  light,  to  maintain  them  till  it  broke.     At  Annecy 
he  parted  with  his  companion,  and  hastened  to  madam  de 
Warens,  whg,  instead  of  reproaching,  lodged  him  in  her 
best  chamber,  and  **  Little  One,^*  f  Petit  J  was  his  name,  and 
**  Mama''  hers.    There  he  lived  most  happily  and  inno- 
cently, he  declares,  till  a  relation  of  ^*  Mama,''- a  M.  d'Au- 
bonne,  suggested  that  John -James  was  fit  for  nothing  but 
the  priesthood,  but  first  advised  his  completing  his  educa- 
tion by  learning  Latin.    To  this  the  bishop  not  only  con- 
sented, but  gave  him  a  pension*     Reluctantly  he  obeyed^, 
carrying  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Lazarus  no  book  but  Cle- 
rambauTt's  cantatas,  learning  nothing  there  but  one  of  bis 
airs,  and  therefore  being  soon  dismissed  for  his  insuffici- 
ency.   Yet  madam  de  Warens  did  not  abandon  him.  -  His 
taste  for  music  then  made  them  think  of  bis  being  a  musi- 
cian, and  boarding  for  that  purpose  with  M.  le  Maitre,  the 
organist  of  the  cathedral,  who  lived  near  **  Mama,"  and 
presided  at  her  weekly  concerts.  -  There  he  continued  for 
a  year,  but  his  passion  for  her  prevented  bis  learning  even 
music.     Le  Maitre,  disgusted  with  the  Chapter,  and  de- 
termitied  to  leave  them,  was  accompanied  in  bis  flight,  as 
lar  as  Lyons,  by  John -James;  but,  being  subject  to  fits, 
and  attacked  by  one  of  them  in  the  streets,  he  was  deserted 
in  distress  by  his  faithless  friend,  who  turned  the  comer, 
and  lefit  him.    This  is  his  third  painful  **  Confession."    He  . 
instantly  returned  to  Annecy  and  *<  Mama ;  but  she,  alas-! 
was  gone  to  Paris.    After  this,  be  informs  us  of  the  many 
girls  that  were  enamoured  of  him  :  of  his  journey  with  one 
of  them,  on  foot,  to  Fribourg;  of  his  visiting  bis  father,  in 
his  way,  at  Nion ;  and  of  bis  great  distress  at  Lausanne, 
which  reduced  him  to  the  expedient  of  teaching  music, 
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which  he  knew  not,  saying  he  was  of  Paris,  where  he  had 
never  been,  and  changing  his  name  to  Voussore,  the  ana* 
gram  of  Rousseau.  But  here  his  ignorance  and  his  ini<> 
prudence  exposed  him  to  public  shame,  by  his  attemptine 
what  be  could  not  execute.  Being  thus  discomfited,  and 
unable  to  subsist  at  Lausanne,  be  removed  to  Neufchatel, 
where  he  passed  the  winter.  There  he  succeeded  better^ 
and,  at  length,  by  teaching  music,  insensibly  learned  it. 

At  Boudry,  accidentally  meeting. a  Greek  bishop.  Archi- 
mandrite of  Jerusalem,  who  was  making  a  collection  in 
Europe  to  repair  the  holy  sepulchre,  our  adventurer  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  him  as  his  secretary  and  in- 
terpreter ;  aqd,  in  consequence,  travelled,  alms' -gathering, 
through  Switzerland;  harangued  the  senate  of  Berne,  &c.; 
but  at  Soleure,  the  French  ambassador,  the  marquis  de 
Bonac,  having  made  him  discover  who  he  was,  detained 
him  in  his  service,  without  alloyiring  him  even  to  take  leave 
of  his  <^  poor  Archimandrite,''  and  sent  him  (as  be  desired) 
to  Paris,  to  travel  with  the  nephew  of  M.  Goddard,  a  Swiss 
colonel  in  the  French  service.  This  fortnight's  journey 
was  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  In  his  ideas  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Paris,  Versailles,  &c.  be  greatly  mistook.  He 
was  also  much  flattered,  and  little  served.  Colonel  Goddard's 
proposals  being  very  inadequate  to  his  expectations,  he 
was  advised  to  decline  accepting  them.  Hearing  that  his 
dear  *^  Mama"  had  been  gone  two  months  to  Savoy,  Turin, 
or  Switzerland,  he  determined  to  follow  her ;  and,  on  the 
ro^d,  sent  by  the  post  a  paper  of  satirical  verses,  to  the  old 
j^yar^cious  colonel,  the  only  satire  that  be  ever  wrote.  At 
Lyons  he  visited  mademoiselle  du  Chatelet,  a  friend  of 
madam  de  Warens;  bqt  whether  that  lady  was  gone  to 
Savoy  or  Piedmont,  she  coulcj  not  inform  him.  She  urged 
him,  however,  to  stay  at  Lyons,  till  she  wrote  and  had  an 
answer,  an  offer  which  he  accepted^  although  his  purse  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  be  was  often  reduced  to  lie  in  the 
streets,  yet  without  concern  or  apprehension,  choosing  ra- 
ther to  pay  for  bread  than  a  lodging.  At  length,  M.  Roli- 
ebon,  an.Antonian,  accidentally  hearing  him  sing  in  the 
street  a  cantata  of  Batistin,  employed  him  some  days  in 
popying  music,  fed  him  well,  and  gave  him  a  crown,  which, 
l)e  owns,  he  little  deserved,  his  transcripts  were  so  incor- 
irect  and  faulty.  And,  soon  after,  he  heard  news  of'*  Mama,'* 
vfho  ^as  at  Cbambery,  and  received  money  to  enable  him 
to  join  bjsr.     He  found  her  constant  and  afFections\te,  and 
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she  immediately  introduced  him  to  the  intendant,  who  had 
provided  bim  the  place  of  a  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  king  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the 
country,  a  place  whicb,  though  not  very  lucrative,  afforded 
bim  an  honourable  maintenance  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
This  happened  in  1732,  he  being  then  near  21.  He  lodged 
with  ^'  Mama,"  in  whose  affection,  however,  he  had  a  formi- 
dable rival  in  her  steward,  Claude  Aiiet;  yet  they  all  lived 
together  on  the  best  terms.     The  succeeding  eight  or  nine 
years,  viz.  till  1741,  when  he  set  out  for  Paris,  had  few  or 
no  events.     His  taste  for  music  made  him  resign  bis  em- 
ployment for  that  of  teaching  that  science ;  and  several  of 
his  young  female  scholars  (all  charming)  he  describes  and 
introduces  to  his  readers.     To  alienate  him  from  other  se* 
ducers,  at  length  his  **  Mama*'  (be  says)  proposed  to  him 
being  his  mistress,  and  became  so ;  yet  sadness  and  sor- 
row embittered  his  delights,  and,  from  the  maternal  light 
in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  view  this  philosophi- 
cal lady,  who  sinned,  he  adds,  more  through  error  than 
from  passion,  he  deemed  himself  incestuous.     And  let  it 
be  remembered  that  she  had  a  husband,  and  had  had  many 
other  gallants.     Such  is  his  ^' good-hearted*' heroine,  the 
Aspasia  of  his  Socrates,  as  he  calls  her,  and  such  was  be. 
This  is  another  of  his  **  Confessions."     Thus  madam  de 
Warens,  Rousseau,  and  Anet,  lived  together  in  the  most 
perfect  union,  till  a  pleurisy  deprived  him  of  the  latter. 
In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  this  good  manager,  all  her 
afiairs  were  soon  in  the  utmost  disorder,  though  John- 
James  succeeded  to  the  stewardship,  and  though  he  pawned 
his  own  credit  to  support  hers.     Determining  now  to  com- 
pose, and  for  that  purpose,  first  to  learn,  music,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  abb^  Blanchard,  organist  of  the  cathedral  of 
Be8an9on.     But,  just  as  they   were  going  to   begin,  he 
heard  that  his  portmanteau,  with  all  his  deaths,  was  seized 
at  Rousses,   a  French  custom-bouse  on   the   borders  of 
Switzerland,  because  be  had  accidentally,  in  a  new  waist- 
coat-pocket, a  Jansenist  parody  of  the  first  scene  of  Ra- 
cine's *^  Mithridates,"  of  which  he  had   not  read  ten  lines. 
This  loss  made  him  return  to  Chambery,  totally  disap- 
pointed, and  resolved,  in  future,  to  attach  himself  solely  to 
*'  Mama/'  who,  by  degrees,  reinstated  his  wardrobe.    And 
still  continuing  to  study  Ranieau,  he  succeeded,  at  last,  in 
some  compositions,  which  were  much  approved   by  good 
judges,  and  thus  did  not  lose  his  scholars.     From  this  sera 
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he  dates  his  conndxiOD  with  his  old  friend  GauBFecQnrty  an 
amiable  man,  since  dead,  and  M.  de  Conzte,  a  Savoyard 
gentleman,  then  living.  The  extravagance  of  his  mistress^ 
in  spite  of  all  his  remonstrances,  made  him  absent  himself 
from  her,  which  increased  their  expences,  but  at  the  same 
time  procured  him  many  respectable  friends,  whom  he 
names.  His  uncle  Bernard  was  now  dead  in  Carolina,  wliither 
he  went  in  order  to  build  Charles-town,  as  was  his  cousin,  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  His  health  at  this  time 
visibly,  but  unaccountably,  declined.  *^  The  sword  cut 
the  scabbard."  Besides  his  disorderly  passions,  his  illness 
was  partly  occasioned  by  the  fury  with  which  he  studied 
chess,  shutting  himself  up,  for  that  purpose,  whole  days 
and  nights,  till  he  looked  like  a  corpse,  and  partly  by  his 
concern  and  anxiety  for  madam  de  Warens,  who  by  her 
maternal  care  and  attention  saved  his  life.  Being  ordered 
by  her  to  drink  milk  in  the  country,  be  prevailed  on  her  to 
accompany  him,  and,  about  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1736, 
they  settled  at  Charmettes,  near  the  gate  of  Cbambery,  but 
solitary  and  retired,  in  a  house  whose  situation  be  describes 
with  rapture.  *^  Moments  dear  and  regretted.*'  However,  not 
being  able  to  bea^  milk,  having  recourse  to  water,  which 
almost  killed  him,  and  leaving  off  wine,  he  lost  his  appe- 
tite, and  had  a  violent  nervous  affection,  which,  at  the  end 
of  some  weeks,  left  him  with  a  beating  of  his  arteries,  and 
tingling  in  his  ears,  which  have  lasted  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  30  years  after ;  and,  from  being  a  good  sleeper^ 
be  became  sleepless,  and  constantly  short-pbreathed.  '^Tbis 
accident,  which  might  have  destroyed  his  body,  only  de- 
stro}*ed  his  passions,  and  produced  a  happy  effect  on  his 
soul.'*  **'  Mama**  too,  he  says,  was  religious ;  yet,  though 
she  believed  in  purgatory,  she  did  not  believe  in  bell.  The 
summer  passed  amidst  their  garden,  their  pigeons,  their  cows, 
&c. ;  the  autumn  in  their  vintage  and  their  fruit-gathering; 
and  in  the  winter  they  returned,  as  from  exile,  to  town.  Not 
thinking  that  he  should  live  till  spring,  he  did  not  stir  out, 
nor  sfee  any  one  but  madam  de  Warens  and  M.  Salomon, 
.their  physician,  an  honest  man,  and  a  great  Cartesian, 
whose  conversation  was  better  than  all  his  prescriptions.  la 
short,  John 'James  studied  hard,  recovered,  went  abroad, 
saw  all  his  acquaintance  again,  and,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
joy,  beheld  the  buds  of  the  spring,  and  went  with  his  mis- 
tress  again  to  Cbarmettes.  There,  being  soon  fatigued 
with  digging  in  the  garden,  h^  divided  his  time  between 
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the  •  pigeon^honse  (so'tamiDg  those-  timid  btrds  as  te. 
induce  tbem  to  perch  oiv  his  arms  and  head),  bee-hives^  and: 
books  of  science^  beginning  with  philDsophy,  and  proceed>«: 
ing  to  elementary  geometry,  Latin  (to  him,  who  had  no 
memory,  the  most  difficalt),  history,  geography,  and  astro* 
nomy.  One  night,  as  be  was  observing  the  stars  in  <  bis. 
garden,  with  a  planisphere,*  a  candle  secured  in.  a  pail,  a. 
telescope,  &c.  dressed  in  a.  flapped  hat,  and  a  wadded 
pet^en-ViLir  of  ''  Mama's,"  he  was  taken  by.  some  peasants 
for  a  conjurer.  In  future,  he ,  observed  without  a  lights 
and  consulted  •  his  planisphere  at  hotue.  The  writings  of 
Port- royal  and  of  the  Oratory  had  now  made- him  half,  a 
Jansenist.  But  his'  confessor  and.  another  Jeioiit  set  his 
mind  at  ease,  and  he  had  recourse  to  several, ridiculoua. 
expedients  to  know  whether  he  was  in  a  state  of  salvatioo^ 
In  the  mean  time,  their  rural  felicity  continued,  and,  con*" 
trary  to  his  advice,  madam  de  Warens  became  by  degrees 
a  great  farmer,  of  which  he  foresaw  ruin  must  be  the  con- 
sequence« 

In  the  ensuing  winter  he  received  some  music  from  Italy^ 
and,  being  now  of  age,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  go 
in  the  spring  to  Geneva,  to  demand  the  remains  of  his 
mother's  fortune.  He  went  accordingly,  and  his  .faliher 
came  also  to  Geneva,  undisturbed,  his  affair  beiog  now 
buried  in  oblivion.  No  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  our 
author's  change  of  religion ;  his  brother's  death  not  beiog 
legally  proved,  he  could  not  claim  his  share,  and  therefore 
readily  left  it  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  his 
father,  who  enjoyed  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  leng^  be 
received  his  money,  turned  part  of  it  into  livres,  and  flew 
with  the  rest  to  '^  Mama,"  who  received  it  without  aflecta- 
tion,  and  employed  most  of  it  for  his  use.  His  health, 
however,  decayed  visibly,  and  be  was  again  horribly  op- 
pressed with  the  vapours.  At  length  his  researches  into 
anatomy  made  him  suspect  that  his  disorder  was  a  polypus 
in  the  heart.  Salomon  seemed  struck  with  the  same  idea. 
And  having  heard  that  M.  Fizes,  of  Montpellier,  had  cured 
^uch  a  polypus,  he  went  immediately  to  consult  him, 
assisted  by  the  supply  from  Geneva.  But  two  ladies, 
whom  he  met  at  Moirans,  especially  the  elder.  Mad.  N.  at 
once  banished  his  fever,  his  vapours,  his  polypus,  and  all 
his  palpitations,  except*  those  which  she  herself  bad  ex- 
cited, and  would  not  cure.  Without  knowing  a  word  of 
English,  he  here  thought  proper  to  pass  for  an.  Englishauui 
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1^1^  a  Jacobite,  and  called  himBelf  Mr.  Dodding.  .  Leaving. 
I^e:  other  lady  at  Bdmaos,  with  madanr.N.  and  an.  old  stck 
marquis,  be  travelled  dowly  and  agi;eeably  to  Saint  Mar* 
cellin.  Valence,  Montelimar   (before,  which   the  marqaia 
left  them),  and  at  length,  after  having  agreed  .to  pau  tbe^ 
winter  together,  these,  lovers  (for  such  they  became)  parted 
with  mutual  regret.     EUled  .with  the  ideas  of  madam  N*.- 
and  her  daughter,  whom  she.  idolised,  he  mused   ftooa 
Pont  St.  Esprit  to  Remoulin.     He  visited  Pont-du-Gard, 
the  first  work  of  the  Romans  that  he  had  seen,  and. the 
Arena  of  Nimes,  a  work  :still:  more  .'magnificent;  in  all 
these  journeys  forgetting  ;that  he.  was!  ill.  till  he  arrived  at 
Montpellter.    From  abundant  precaution  he  boarded. with, 
an- Irish  physician,  named  Fitz- Moris,  aad  cooaulted.M. 
Fizes,  as  madam  N./h^d. ad  visaed  him..  .Finding,  that  >  the 
doctors  knew  nothing  of  his  disorder,  and. only  endea* 
voured  to  amuse  him  and  make  him  ^*  swallow  his  own 
money,"  he  left  Moatpellier  at  the  end  of  November,  .after 
six  weeks  or  two  months  stay,  leaving  twelve  louis  there 
.for  no  purpose,  save  for  a.  course  of  atetomy,  just  begun 
under  M.  Fitz-Moris,  but, which  the.  horrible  stench  of 
dissected   bodies ;  rendered   insupportable.     Whether :.  he 
fehould  return  to  *'  Mama,"  or  go  (as  be  had  promised)  to 
madam  N.  was  now  the  question.     Reason,  however,  here 
turned  the  scale.     At  Pont  St.  Esprit  he.  burnt  his  direc* 
tion,  and  took  the  road  to  Chambery,  **  for  the.  first  time 
in  bis  life  indebted  to  bis  studies,  preferring. bis  duty'  to 
pleasure,  and  deserving  his  own  esteem.*'    At  his  return 
to  madam  de  Warens,  he  found  his  place  supplied  by  a 
young  man  of  the  Pays  de  Vaod,  named  Vintzenried,  a 
journeyman  barber,  whom  he  paints  in  the  most  disgust- 
ing  colours.     This   name   not  being  noble   enough, .  he 
changed  it  for  that  of  M.  de  Courtilles,  by  which  he, was 
afterwards  known  at  Chambery,  and  in  Maurienne,  where 
he  married.     He  being^  every   thing  in   the  house,  and 
Rousseau  nothing,  aN  his. pleasures  vanished  like  a. dream, 
and  at  length  be  determined  to  quit  this  abode,  once  so 
dear,  to  which  his  .**  Mama"  readily  consented.     And  bein|f 
invited  to  educate  the  children  of  M.  dcMalby,  grand 
provost  of  Lyons,  he  set  out  for  that  city,  without  regret- 
ting  a.  separation  of  which  the  sole  idea  w.ould  formerly 
have  been  painful  as  death  to  them  both.     Unqualified  for 
a  preceptor,  both  by  temper  and  manners,  and  much  dis- 
gusted with  his  treatment  by  the  provost,  he  quitted  his 
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family  in  about  a  year;  and  sighing  for  nfadam  de  Wareni^ 
flew  once  more  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet.  She  received 
him  with  good -nature,  but  he  could  not  recover  the  past. 
His  former  happiness,  he  found,  was  dead  for  ever.  He 
continued  there^  however,  still  foreseeing  her  approaching 
ruin,  and  the  seizure  of  her  person ;  and  to  retrieve  her  af- 
fairs, forming  castles  in  the  air,  and  having  made  an  im*- 
provement  (as  he  thought)  in  musical  notes,  from  which  be 
had  great  expecutions,  he  sold  his  books,  and  set  out  for 
Paris,  to  communicate  his  scheme  to  the  academy. 

'*  Such  (he  concludes)  have  been  the  errors  and  the 
&ults  of  my  youth.  I  have  given  a  history  of  them  with  a 
fidelity  with  which  my  heart  is  satisfied.  I^  in  the  sequel, 
I  have  honoured  my  mature  age  with  some  virtues,  I  should 
have  told  them  as  frankly,  and  such  was  my  design— ^But 
I  most  stop  here*  Time  may  undraw  the  curtain.  If  my 
memoir  reaches  posterity,  one  day  or  other  it  will  perhaps 
learn  what  I  had  to  say.    Then  it  will  know  why  I  am  silent.'* 

An  account  of  the  last  moments  of  this  celebrated  man 
may  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  his  life.  He  rose  in  per* 
feet  health,  to  all  appearance,  on  Thursday  morning  at 
five  o'clock  (his  usual  hour  in  summer),  and  walked  with  a 
young  pupil,  son>  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin,  lord  of  En- 
menonville  in  France.  About  seven  he  returned  to  his 
house  alone,  and  asked  bis  wife  if  breakfast  was  ready. 
Finding  it  was  not,  he  told  her  he  would  go  for  some  mo- 
ments into  the  wood,  and  desired  her  to  call  him  when 
breakfast  was  on  the  table.  He  was  accordingly  called, 
returned  home,  drank  a  dish  of  coffee,  went  out  again, 
a«d  came  back  a  few  minutes  after.  About  eight,  bis 
wife  *  went  down  stairs  to  pay  the  account  of  a  smith;  but 
ccarcely  bad  she  been  a  iiioment  below,  when  she  hen  rd 
him  complain.  She  returned  immediately,  and  found  him 
sitting  on  a  chair,  with  a  ghastly  countenance,  bis  head 
reclining  on  his  hand,  aqd  his  elbow  sustained  by  a  desk. 
**  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  friend,"  said  she,  "are 
you  indisposed  ?"  "  I  feel,'*  answered  he,  "  a  painful 
anxiety,  and  the  keen  pains  of  a  cholic."  Upon  this  Mrs. 
Rousseau  left  the  room,  as  if  she  intended  to  look  for 
something,  and  sent  to  the  castle  an  account  of  her  hus- 
band's illness.     The  marchioness,  on  this  alarming  news, 

*  This  Udy  he  married  id  1769,  whom  he  btteljp  sent  to  ibe  botpitaL 
«fter  haTing  lived  »iih  her  some  years,  Sach  was  the  man  «Hio  talked  of  mo- 
•ad  bad  bj  her  five  cbildrm,  all  of     ralitj,  and  wrote  vpoo  education? 
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lan  with  th^  utmost  expedition  to  the  cottage  of  the  philo- 
sopher ;  and,  that  she  might  not  alarm  him,  she  said  she 
came  to  inquire  whether  the  music  that  had  been  performed 
during  the  night  in  the  open  air  before  the  castle,  had  not 
disturbed  him  and  Mrs.  Rousseau.     The  philosopher  re- 
plied, .with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  tone  and  aspect| 
**  Madam,  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  any  thing  relative 
to  music  that  brings  you  here  :  I  am  very  sensible  of  your 
goodness :  bu£  I  am  much  out  of  order,  and  I  beg  it  as  a 
favour  that  you  will  leave  me  alone  with  my  wife,  to  whom 
I  have  a  great  many  things  to  say  at  this  instant^'     Madam 
de  Girardin  immediately  withdrew.     Upon  this,  Rousseau 
desired  his  wife  to  shut  the  door,  to  lock  it  on  the  inside, 
^nd  to  come  and  sit  by  him.     <<  I  shall  do  so,  my  dear 
friend,*'  said  she^  ^^  I  am  now  sitting  beside  you— how  do 
you  find  yourself  ?" 

Rousseau.  "I  grow  worse — I  feel  a  chilly  cold*-*a 
shivering  over  my  whole  body— -give  me  your  hands,  and 
see  if  you  can  warm  me-^Ah ! — that  gentle  warmth  is 
pleasing  ^-^^but  the  pains  of  the  colic  return — they  are  very 
keen.'* 

Mrs.  Rousseau.  *^  Do  not  you  think,  my  dear  friend, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  take  some  remedy  to  remove 
these  pains  ?'' 

Rousseau.  *'  My  dear— -be  so  good  as  to  open  the  win- 
dows, that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
the  verdure  of  that  field  —  how  beautiful  it  is!  how  pure 
the  air!  how  serene  the  sky  ! — What  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence in  the  aspect  of  nature  !*' 

Mrs.  Rousseau.  *'  But,  my  good  friend,  why  do  these 
objects  affect  you  so  particularly  at  present  ?" 

Rousseau.  *^  My  dear — It  was  always  my  earnest  de- 
sire that  it  would  please  God  to  take  me  out  of  the  world 
before  you — my  prayer  has  been  heard — and  my  wish 
will  soon  have  its  accomplishment.  Look  at  that  sun, 
whose  smiting  aspect  secmis  to  call  me  hence !  There  is 
my  God — God  himself* — who  opens  to  me  the  bosom  of 
his  paternal  goodness,  and  invites  roe  to  taste  and  enjoy. 
At  last,  that  eternal  and  unalterable  tranquillity,  which  I- 
have  so  long  and  so  ardently  panted  after.  My  dear  spouse 
—do  not  weep— you  have  always  desired  to  see  me  happy. 
I  am  now  going  to  be  truly  so !  Do  not  leave  me  :  I  will 
have  none  but  you  to  remain  with  me — you,  alone,  shall 
'dose  my  eyes." 
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'  Mrs.  Rousseau.  "  My  dear — my  good  friend — banish 
those  apprei)c*>isions — and  let  me  give  you  somethiog  —  I 
hope  that  this  indis[>osition  will  not  be  of  a  long  continu- 
ance !" 

*  Rousseau.     ^'  I  feel  in  my  breast  something  like  sharp 
pins,  which  occasions  violent  pains  —  My  dear — if  I  have 
ever  given  you  any  uneasiness  and  trouble,  or  exposed 
you,  by  our  conjugal    union,  to   misfortunes,  which  you 
worild -otherwise  have  avoided,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.*' 
Mrs.  Rousseau.    *'  Alas!  my  dear  friend,  it  is  rather  my 
duty  to  asic  your  pardon  for  any  uneasy  moments  you  may 
have  suflPered  on  my  account,  or  through  my  means." 
•    Rousseau.     *^  Alkl  my  dear,  how  happy  a  thing  is  it  to 
die,  when  oiie  has  no  reason  for  remorse  or  self-reproach  ! 
-^  Eternal  Being !  the  soul  that  I  am  now  going  to  give 
thee  back,  is  as  pure,  at  this  moment,*  as  it  was  when  it 
proceeded  from  thee :  render  it  partaker  of  thy  felicity ! 
My  dear—*  I  have  found  in  the  marquis  of  Girardin  and  his 
lady  the  marks  of  even  parental  tenderness  and  affection : 
tell  them  that  I  revere  their  virtues,  and  that  I  thank  them, 
with  my  dying  breath,  for  all  the  proofs  I  have  received  of 
their  goodness  and  friendship  :  I  desire  that  you  may  have 
my  body  opened  immediately  after  my  death,  and  that 
,you  will  ord^r  an  exact  account  to  be  drawn  up  of  the 
state  of  its  various  parts:  tell  monsieur  and  madame  de 
Girardin,  that  I  hope  they  will  allow  me  to  be  buried  in 
their  gardens,  in  any  part  of  them  that  they  may  think, 
proper.*' 

Mrs.  Rousseau.  ''  How  you  afflict  me — my  dear  friend ! 
I  intlreat  you,  by  the  tender  attachment  you  have  always 
professed  for  me,  to  take  something.*' 

Rousseau.  **  I  shall — since  you  desire  it-— ^Ah !  I  feel 
in  my  head  a  strange  motion !  a  blow  which  —  I  am  tor- 
mented with  pains — Being  of  Beings!  God  !  (here  he  re- 
xnained  for  a  considerable  time  with  his  eyes  raised  to  hea- 
ven) —  my  dear  spouse !  let  me  embrace  you  !  help  me  to 
walk  a  Utile.** 

Here  his  extreme  weakness  prevented  bis  walking  with- 
out help  ;  and  Mrs.  Rousseau  being  unable  to  support  him, 
be  fell  gently  on  the  floor,  where,  after  having  remained 
for  some  time  motionless,  he  sent  forth  a  deep  sigh,  and 
expired,  July  1778.  Next  day  his  body  was  opened  in 
presence  of  a  competent  number  of  witnesses ;  and  an  in- 
quest being  held  by  the  proper  officers,  the  surgeons  declared 
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upon  oath;  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  were  sound,  and 
that  a  serous  apoplexy,  of  which  palpable  marks  appeared 
in  the  brain,  was  the  cause  of  his  death  *«  The  marquis 
de  Girardin  ordered  the  body  to  be  embalmed ;  after  which 
it  was  laid  in  a  coffin  of  oak,  lined  with  lead,  and  was 
buried. 

Such  is  the  private  life  of  Rousseau,  as  given  by  himself 
in  his  **  Confessions."  These  Confessions,  M.  Seniiebier, 
author  of  the  literary  history  of  Geneva,  very  justly  says, 
^'appear  a  very  dangerous  book,  and  paint' Rousseau  in  such 
colours  as  we  should  never  have  ventured  to  use  in  his  por- 
trait. The  excellent  analyses  which  we  meet  with  of  some 
sentiments,  and  the  excellent  anatomy  which  he  gives  of 
some  actions,  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  de- 
testable matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceiasing' 
obliquities  every  where  to  be  met  with.'*  What  renders 
this  book  the  more  pernicious  is,  not  only  the  baseness  of 
the  vices  which  he  has  disclosed,  but  the  manner  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  unite  them  with-  the  virtues. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  recur  to  some  particulars  of 
Rousseau^s  more  public  and  literary  life,  which  was  in 
many  respects  as  censurable  as  his  private.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  literary  career  was  in  1750.  The  aca- 
demy  of  Dijon  had  proposed  the  question,  **  Whether  the 
revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  contributed  to  the  re- 
finement of  manners.*'  Rousseau,  it  is  said,  at  first  m- 
clined  to  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question ;  but  Diderot 
told  him  it  was  a  kind  of  pons  asmoninif  and  advised  him 
to  support  the  negative,  and  he  would  answer  for  his  suc- 
cess. Nor  was  he  disappointed,  for  this  paradoxical  dis- 
course was  allowed  to  be  admirably  written,  and  replete 
with  the  deepest  reasoning,  and  was  publicly  crowned,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  academiciians.  Several  answers  ap- 
peaved  against  it,  one  of  which  was  written  by  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Poland,  who  was,  however,  so  much  an  admirer  of 
Rousseau,  that  when  the  latter  was  ridiculed  on  the  stage 
of  Nancy,  by  Palissot,  in  his  *<  Comedie  des  Philosophes,*' 
the  king,  then  duke  of  Lorraine,  deprived  Palissot  of  his 
plaoe  at  the  academy  of  Nancy.  On  this  occasion  Rous- 
seau^ with  far  fnore  sense,  interceded  for  him,  and  obtained 
his  restoration. 

*  There  wai  a  current  report  thatRousseaa  had  poisoned  himielf,  which  has' 
bees  repeated  more  recently  by  the  bafauess  Staehl  and  others. 
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In  1752  Rousseau  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  ^^  Narcissi 
ou  I'Amant  de  lui-mSme."     He  also  composed  a  musical 
entertainment  of  *^  Le  Deviu  du  Village,"  which  was  re> 
presented  with  the  greatest  success  at  Paris.     His  next 
piece  was  '*  Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Frangoise/*  which  was 
to  prove  that  the  French  had  no  such  thing  as  vocal  music^ 
and  that,  from  the  defects  in  their  language,  they  could 
not  have  it.     This  able  work  so  excited  the  resentoient  of 
the  French,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  in  effigy.  In 
1754  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  abjured  the  catho- 
lic faith,  and  was  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.    He 
now  wrote  his  ^^  Discours  sur  les  Causes  de  Tln^galitd  par- 
mi  les  Hommes,  et  sur  TOrigine  des  Soci^t6s.**     This  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  all  mankind  are  equal  has  (in  the 
opinion  of  a  modern  critic,  by  no  means  partial  to  Rous- 
seau's character)  been  much  misunderstood  by  critics,  and 
misrepresented  by  wits.     Even  by  the  author's  confession, 
it  is  rather  a  jeu  d'esprit  than  a  philosophical  inquiry ;  for 
he  owns  that  the  natural  state,  such  as  he  represeuts  it,  did 
probably  never  take  place,  and  probably  never  will ;  and 
if  it  had  taken  place,  he  seems  to  think  it  impossible  that 
mankind  should  ever  have  emerged  from  it  without  some 
very  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  course  of  nature.     He 
also  says  that  this  natural  state  is  not  the  most  advantageous 
for  man ;  for  that  the  most  deligktful  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man mind  could  not  exert  themselves  till  man  had  relin- 
quished bis  brutal  and  solitary  nature,  and  become  a  do- 
mestic animal.     At  this  period,  and  previous  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  property,  he  places  the  age  most  favourable 
•to  human  happiness;  which  is  precisely  what  the  poets 
have  done  before  him,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  golden 
age.     After  publishing  this  rhapsody,  Rousseau  did  not 
remain  long  at  Geneva,  but  returned  to  France,  and  lived 
some  time  at  Paris,  after  which  he  retired  to  Montmorency, 
and  published,  in  1758,  his  "  Lettre"  to  M.  D'Alembert 
on  the  design  of  establishing  a  theatre  at  Geneva,  which 
he  proved  could  not  be  necessary  in  a  place  circumstanced 
as  Geneva    was.     D'Alembert  and  Marmontel,  however, 
replied,  and  Voltaire  appears  from  this  time  to  have  begun 
his  hatred  for  Rousseau,  with  whom  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
philosophers  had  hitherto  cordially  co-operated  against  the 
Christian  religion.     Rousseau  wanted  that  uniform  hatred 
to  revealed  religion  which  the  others  called  consistency, 
and  his  fancy  was  apt  to  ramble  bevond  the  limiu  they  bad 
set. 
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In   1760  be  published    bis  celebrated   novel   entitled 
*^  Lettrea  de  deux  Amans/*  &c.  but  generally  known  by 
the  title  of  '*  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Heloise.'*     This  epis- 
tolary romance,  of  which  the  plot  is  ill-managed,  and  the 
arrangement  bad,  like  all  other  works  of  genius,  has  its 
beauties  as  well  as  its  defects.     Some  of  the  letters  are, 
indeed,  admirable,  both  for  style  and  sentiment,  but  none 
of  the  personages  are  really  interesting.    The  character  of 
Sl  Preux  is  weak,  and  often  forced.    Julia  is  an  assem- 
blage of  tenderness  and  pity,  of  elevation  of  soul,  and  of 
coquetry,  of  natural   parts  and   pedantry.     Wolniar  is   a 
violent  man,  and  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  nature.     In 
fine,  when  be  wishes  tq  change  his  style,  and  adopt  that  of 
the  speaker,  he  does  not  long  support  it,  and  every  at- 
tempt embarrasses  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.    In  this 
novel,  however,  Rousseau^s  .talent  of  rendering  every  thing 
problematical,  appears  very  conspicuous,  as,  in  his  argu-> 
ments  in  favour  of,  and  against,  duelling,  which  afford 
an  apology  For  suicide,  and  a  just  condemnation  of  it ;  of 
his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  his 
strong  reasons  to  make  it  abhorred ;  on  the  one  hand,  in 
declamations  against  social  happiness,  on  the  other  in  trans- 
ports in  favour  of  humanity ;  here  in  violent  rhapsodies 
against  philosophers;  there  by  ^  rage  for  adopting  their 
opinions ;  the  existence  of  God  is  attacked  by  sophistry, 
and  atheists  confuted  by  the  most  irrefragable  arguments ; 
the  Christian  religion  combated  by  the  most  specious  ob- 
jections, and   celebrated  by   the  most  sublime  eulogies. 
Yet  in  the  preface  to  this  work  the  author  attempts  to  justify 
his  consistency ;  he  says  public  spectacles  are  necessary  for 
great  cities,  and  romances  for  a  corrupted  people.     **  I 
have,^'  he  adds,  '^  viewed   the  manners  of  my  age,  and 
have  published  these  letters.     Why  did  I  not  live  at  a  time 
when  I  ought  to  have  thrown  them  into  the  fire  ?*'     He 
affects  also  to  say  that  they  were  not  intended  for  an  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  that  they  will  suit  but  few  readers. 
With  regard  to  their  effecu  on  the  female  sex,  he  pretends 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  with  saying  '^  No  chaste  young 
woman  ever  reads  romances  $  and  I  have  given  this  book  a 
decisive  title,  that  on  opening  it  a  reader  may  know  what 
to  expect.     She  who,  notwithstanding,  shall  dare  to  read  a 
single  page,  is  undone ;  but  let  her  not  impute  her  ruin 
to  me — the  mischief  was  done  before.*' 
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Such  is  the  impudence  of  this  man,  who  had  made  hi^ 
.work  as  seductive  as  possible,  and  would  have  been  greatly 
mortified  if  it  had  not  produced  its  effect.     Whoever,  in*- 
deed,  reads  his  *^  Confessions*'  will  see  that  sensuality  was, 
first  and  last,  his  predominant  vice,  and  that  moral  corrup* 
tion  became  early  familiar  to  him.     The  only  wonder  is, 
that  he  should  ever  have  been  considered  as  a  moral  teacher^ 
because,  in  order  to. introduce  his  depraved  sophistry  with 
more  .effect,  he  mixed  with  it  some  moral  lessons.     Yet 
there  was  a  time  when  this  was  a  favourite  work  even  in 
our  country,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  the  pattern  of 
many  others,  which,  although  written  with  less  ability,  have 
been  encouraged  in  the  same  circles  which  once  gave  a 
fashion  to  Rousseau.     His  next  attempt  was  to  recommend 
republicanism  in  a  work  entitled  '*  Du  Contrftt  Social,  ou 
Principes  du  Droit  Politique,''  in  which  he  bore  his  part, 
along  with  tlve  Encyclopedists,  in  exciting  those  awful  de^ 
lusions  which  produced  the  French  revolution  and  all  its 
disastrous  consequences.     It  was,  however,  less  cautious 
than  some  of  his  former  productions,  and  was  immediately 
prohibited  in  France  and  Switzerland ;  and  hence  his  last- 
ing enmity  to  all  existing  establishments,  civil  and  religious, 
which  brought  on  what  he  and  his  friends  were  pleased  to 
consider  as  persecution.  'This  appeared  particularly  in  bis 
'^Emilie,  ou  de  TEducation,"  which  was  published  in  1762. 
In  this  work,  with  many  remarks  that  may  be  useful,  there 
are  others  so  mischievous  and  impious,  that  whenever  it 
produces  an  effect,  it  must  be  of  the  worst  kind.     It  was 
not,  however,  his  dogmas  on  education  only,  which  excited 
the  public  hostility  to  this  work,  so  much  as  his  insolent  de- 
clamation against  all  which  the  world  had  agreed  to  hold 
sacred,  mixed,  as  in  his  former  novel,  with  an  affected 
admiration  of  the  morals  of  the  gospel,  and  the  character 
of  its  founder;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  last  conde^ 
scensiorij  he  so  much  displeased  his- former  colleagues,  Vol- 
taire, D'Alembert,  &c.  that  they  joined  the  public  voice, 
although  from  different  and  concealed  motives.     In  truth, 
they  thought,  like  others,  that  there  was  too  much  of  an 
insane  inconsistency  about  Rousseau,  and  that  no  party 
could  rank  him  among  its  supporters.     In  the  mean  time, 
as  soon  as  published,  the  French  parliament  condemned 
this  book,  and  entered  into  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  author,  which  forced  him  to  a  precipitate  retreat*     Ut 
directed  his  steps  to  his  native  country,  but  Geneva  shut 
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-lier  gates  against  biaa,  and  both  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  the 
**  Eoiile^'  was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.     At  length 
be  was  for  a  time  allowed  to  take  shelter  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  pabliabed  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Parisi  in 
answer  to  bis  tnandefiumt  for  the  burning  of  the  **  Emile  :*' 
and  also  his   '*  Lettres  de  la  Montagne/'  in  which  occurs 
the   following  almost  blasphemous  paragraph  : — **  How,^' 
'«ays  he,  ''can  I  enter  into  a  justification  of  this  work?  f^ 
•who  think  that  I  have  effaced  by  it  the  faults  of  my  whole 
li(^i  1>  who  place  the  evils  it  hks  drawn  upon  me  as  a  ba* 
lance  to  those  which  I  have  committed ;  i  who,  tilled  with 
confidence,  hope  one  day  to  say  to  the  supreme  Arbiter, 
'  Deign  in  thy  clemency  to  jud^e  a  weak  mortal :'  I  have, 
it  is  true,  done  much  ill  upon  earth,  but  I  have  published 
this  writing.*'     In  these  letters  too,  he  continued  his  hos- 
tility to  revealed  religion,  in  a  manner  that  excited  against 
him  great  indignation  among  the  clergy  of  Neufchatel ;  and 
in  September  1765,  the  populace  attacked  his  house  and 
his  person,  and'  with  much  difficulty  be  reached  Strasburg 
•in  a  very  destitute  condition^  where  he  waited  till  the  wea- 
ther permitted^  and  then  set  out  for  Paris,  and  appeared  in 
the  habit  of  an  Armenian.     The  celebrated  Hume  at  this 
time  resided  in  Paris,  and  being  applied  to  in  favour  of 
.Rousseau,  undertook  to  find  him  an  asylum  in  England,  to 
which  tie  accordingly  conducted  him  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1766,  and  provided  him  with  an  agreeable  situa- 
tion.    But  Rousseau,  whose  vanity  and  perverse  temper 
•were  ungovernable,  and' who  ttiought  he  was  not  received 
in  this  country  with  the  respect  due  to  the  first  personage 
in  Europe,  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be,  took  it  in  his 
-head  that  Hume  was  in  league  with  the  French  philosophers 
to  injure  his  fame,  and  after  abusing  his  benefactor  in  a 
^letter,  in  the  most  gross  manner,  and  even  refusing  a  pen- 
sion from  the  croivn,  left  England  in   1767,  and  went  to 
France.     At  this  period  he  published  bis  '^  Dictionnaire  de 
Afusique."     Of  this  work  Dr.  Bumey,  after  pointing  out 
some  defects,  says,  that  ^^  more  good  taste,  intelligence, 
•and  extensive  views  are  to  be  found  in  his  original  articles, 
not  only  than  in  any  former  musical  dictionary,  but  in  all 
4bb  books  on  the  subject  of  music  which  the  litemture  of 
France  can  boast.     And  his  *  Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Fran- 
cois,* may  be  safely  pronounced  the  best  piece  of  musical 
•criticism  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  any  modern  lan- 
-'guage;    It  must,,  however,  be  confessed,  that  his  treatment 
Vol.  XXVI.  E  £ 
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of  French  music  is  very  sarcastic,  not  to  say  cotiteoiptiiotts; 
but  the  music,  the  national  character  avaniageur,  and  ex- 
clusive admiration  of  their  own  music,  required  strong  lan^ 
guage.  It  had  been  proved  long  since,  that  they  were  nol 
to  be  laughed  out  of  their  bad  taste  in  any  one  of  the  fine 
arts :  the  national  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
were,  in  general,  bad,  and  not  what  a  traveller  returning 
from  Italy  could  bear  to  look  at :  though  there  have  been 
now  and  then  individual  French  artists  of  every  kind,  who 
have  travelled  and  studied  antiquity  as  well  as  the  great 
masters  of  the  Italian  school ;  and  it  is  now  said*,  that  at  the 
Institute  they  are  trying  seriously  to  correct  their  errors^ 
and  to  establish  a  classical  taste  throughout  the  empire.*' 

In  1768^  be  resumed  his  botanical  pursuits,  which  be 
conducted  with  equal  taste  and  judgment,  by  collecting  and 
studying  the  plants  on  the  mountains  of  Dauphin^.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1770,  he  appeared  at  a  coffee-house  in  Paris 
in  bis  ordinary  dress,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  the  admi- 
ration of  the  surrounding  crowd.  This  seems  always  to  be 
his  ambition,  and  he  was  never  content  unless  when  occu- 
pying the  public  attention,  even  while  he  seemed  conscious 
be  could  not  draw  the  public  respect.  The  conclusion  of 
his  life  we  have  given  before.  The  influence  of  bis  opi- 
nions was  once  most  extensive  in  France,  and  reached  even 
this  country  in  a  greater  degree  than  could  have  been  wished. 
One  reason  might  be,  that  in  England,  for  many  years  we 
ivere  accustomed  to  coutempiate  Rousseau  only  as  a  man 
persecuted  for  freedom  of  opinion,  and  this  excited  a  sym- 
pathy which  tolerated  more  than  mature  reflection  could 
justify.  Rousseau  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  talents,  and 
might  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  if  his  ge- 
nius had  not  been  perverted  in  early  life.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning :  his  education,  we 
Imve  seen,  was  neglected,  and  irregular :  but  imagination 
was  his  forte;  and  this,  under  the  g^uidance  of  a  sensual  ap- 
petite, which  never  forsook  him,  led  him  to  be  the  great 
master  of  seduction  in  morals,  while  his  early  association 
with  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot,  tempted  bim  to 
rival  them  in  impiety ;  and  even  when  he  quarrelled  with 
them,  as  he  did  with  all  his  contemporaries,,  be  still  pur- 
sued the  object  by  himself;  and  his  sophistries,  perhaps 
ipore  than  the  wit  and  argument  of  his  former  colleagues, 
powerfully  contributed  to  that  delusion  which  afflicted  the 
efptinant  with  so  much  misery. — ^Al though  Rousseau^t  works 
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are  iest  read  now,  be  must  ever  be  considered  by  the  French 
as  one  of  their  first  writers:  and  they  continue  to  print  yery 
splendid  editions  of  his  works,  the  iast  and  finest  of  which 
is  that  printed  by  Didot,  172^6 — 1801,  25  vols,  royal  eigh- 
teens,  of  which  only  100  copies  were  struck  off.' 

ROUSSEL  (WiLUAM),  a  learned  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  de  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  Conches  in  Nor* 
roandy  in  1658.  He  made  profession,  September  23,  1680, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  his  order,  by  his  genius  and 
talents  for  the  pulpit ;  but  preferring  the  tranquillity  of  a 
private  life,  retired  to  Rbeims,  where  he  made  a  good 
French  translation  of  St.  Jerome's  *^  Letters,"  which  was 
reprinted,  1713,  3  vols.  8vo;  and  an  elegant  ^'Eulogy  on 
Pere  Mabillon."  He  undertook  also  the  Literaiy  History 
of  France,  but  had  scarcely  traced  out  his  plan,  and  col* 
lected  some  materials  on  that  subject,  when  he  died  at  Ar<» 
genteuil,  Octobers,  1717,  aged  fifty-nine.  The  plan  was 
completed  by  father  Rivet ' 

ROUSSEL  (Peter),  a  French  physician,  was  born  at 
Ax,  in  the  diocese  of  Pamier,  and  after  a  course  of  medi* 
cal  studies,  took  his  degree  at  Montpellier,  and  afterwards 
practised  for  some  time  at  Paris.  But  he  became  at  length 
averse  to  practice,  and  employed  his  time  chiefly  in  study, 
which  produced  a  work  very  Ingbly  praised  by  La  Harpe, 
eatitled,  ^' System  physique  et  moral  de  la  Femme,''  1777, 
12mo.  This,  however,  may  not  be  thought  very  compii* 
mentary  to  the  ladies,  as  his  principal  object  is  to  prove 
that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  children,  and  consequently 
as  having  the  same  vivacity  and  the  same  inconstancy,  the 
same  fickleness  of  temper,  the  same  caprices  of  liking  and 
disliking,  &c«  La  Harpe  praises  the  style  and  philosophy 
of  this  work,  which  the  author  intended  to  have  followed 
up  by  a  **  Systeme  physique  et  moral  de  T  Homme,'*  but 
did  not  live  to  complete  it.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  dif* 
0dence  and  mildness  of  manner,  and  so  much  courted  ob« 
acnrity  and  retirement,  that  he  used  to  say,  that  two  ages 
pf  fame  were  not  worth  two  days  of  quiet.  He  wrote  the 
eloge  on  Bordeu,  which  was  published  in  L772,  and  after* 
wards  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  physician,  and  he  con«- 
tributed  some  memoirs  to  the  literary  journals.     He  died 

1  Routseau't  Coafewions.— Diet.  Hitt.*— Senebier  Hift  Lit  de  Qeae^e.-** 
Heet't  Cyclopedia.— Barrel's  Memoirs. 
*  More ri.«^Dict.  Rit^ 
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Sept  18,   1802,  at  Chateaudun,  on  the  Loire,  to  which* Ii« 
bad  retired  a  few  months  before,  on  account  of  bad  health.' 
ROUSSET  (John  De   Missy),   a  volaminoos   French 
writer,  was  born  at  Laon,  in  Picardy,  Aog.  26,  1686.     His 
father  and  mother  were  of  good  families,  both  protestants, 
and  sufferers  for  their  religion.     His  mother^s  body  was  or- 
dered to  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle,  because  she  died  in  the 
protestant  faiih,  and  his  father  was  condemned  to  be  hanged 
for  endeavouring  to  escape  into  Holland,  but  was  saved  at 
the  intercession  of  the  chancellor  Voisin,  who  prevailed  on 
the  Jesuit  La  Chaise  to  obtain  his  pardon.     His  son  was 
educated  first  at  the  college  of  Laon,  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  Du  Plessis  at  Paris.     Having  finished  his  philosophical 
studies,  some  family  discontents,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  a  step- mother,  determined  him  to  goto  HoHand,  where 
he  entered  into  the  company  of  the  French  cadets  attached 
to  the  regiment  of  guards  belonging  to  the  States-general. 
He  served  with  reputation  until  after  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet,  when  he  returned  to  his  studies,  and  married.     In 
order  to  maintain  himself  and  family,  be  commenced  the 
business  of  teaching  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  at  the 
Hague,  and  educated  in  that  time  above  fifty  young  men 
of  family,  who  afterwards  rose  to  offices  of  distinction  in 
the  republic.     This  employment,  however,  he  relinquished 
in  .1723,  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  politics 
and  history,  and  became  editor  or  contributor  to  various 
literary  and  political  journals,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
some  Frenchmen  of  talents,  who,  like  himself,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland.     Political  writers  are  not  always  safe, 
even  in  republics;  and  Rousset,  in  1747,  having  written 
some  pamphlets  against  the  magistrates,  and  in-  favour  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  was  arrested  at  Amsterdam,'  a»d 
confined  for  some  weeks  there  or  at  the  Hague ;  but  when 
the  prince  was  made  Stadtholder,  by  the  tiame  of  William 
IV.  he  not  only  released  Eousset,  hot  soon  after  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  counsellor  extraordinary,  and  appointed 
faim  his  historiographer.     Returning  now  to  Amsterdam, 
he  plunged  farther  into  politics  by  becoming  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of 
Doelisten,  from  Doele,  the  name  of  a  hotel  where  they  as* 
sembled.     This  party  obtained  what  they  demanded,  but 
the  stadtholder  wishing  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  common 
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cause,  aod  the  Doelisten  having  become  6bndxious  to  the 
'  public,  be  dismissed  Rousset,  in  1749,  from  the  places  he 
had  conferred  on  him,  and  forbid  the  publication  of  a  work 
be  bad  written  against  the  French  court.  Rbusset  being  at 
the  same  time  informed  that  be  was  in  danger  of  being  taken 
up,  went  to  Brussels,  where  his  pen  was  bis  chief  resource, 
and  there  he  died  in  1762. 

The  principal  works  of  this  laborious  writer  were,  1. 
^^  Descrifjtion  geograpbique,  historique,  et  politique,  du 
royaume  de  Sardaigne,^'  Cologn,  1718,  12mo.  2.  **  His* 
toire  de  cardinal  Aiberoni,"  translated  from  tbe  Spanish, 
Hague,  1719,  12mo,  and  in  1720  enlarged  to  2  vols.  3. 
^*  Mercure  historique  et  politique,''  15  vols,  from  August 
1724  to  July  1749.  4.  '*  Histoire  du  prince  Eugene,  du 
due  de  Marlborough,  du  prince  d'Orange,"  Hague,  1729— 
1747,  3  vols.;  fol.  the  first  volume  was  by  Dumont.  The 
whole  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  fine  plates  and  plans.  5. 
**  Supplement  au  Corps  Diplomatique  de  J.  Dumont,"  new 
arranged  with  large  additions  by  Rousset,  Amst.  and  Hague, 
1739,  5  vols.  fol.  6.  ^Mnterets  des  Puissances  de  TEurope,'' 
founded  on  the  treaties  concluded  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
Hague,  1733,  2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  with  additions,  &c. 
four  times;  but  the  last  edition  of  Trevonx,  1736,  14  vols. 
12mo,  is  said  .to  have  been  mutilated.  7.  ^'Recueil  His- 
torique d'Actes  et  de  Negociations,"  Jram  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  Hague,  1728,  Amst.  1755,  21  vols.  12mo;  but 
with  the  addition  of  some  other  political  tracts  and  collec- 
tions by  our  author,  is  generally  to  be  found  in  25  yols. 
8.  ^^  Relation  historique  de  la  grande  Revolution  arriv^e 
dans  la  republique  des  Provinces-Unies  eti  1747,'*  Amst. 
4to,  without  date.  Rousset  was  also  editor  of  Mably's 
'^  Droit  Public  ;'*  the  abb£  RaynaKs  history  of  tbe  Stadhol- 
derate,  in  which  he  attacks  the  abb6  and  his  country;  St. 
Maur's  French  translation  of  Milton  ;  Mrs.  Maniey's  <*  Ata- 
lantis,"  &c.  In  all  his  works,  his  ambition  was  to  pass  for 
a  man  of  such  impartiality  that  the  reader  could  discover 
neither  his  country  nor  his  religion.  In  this,  however,  he 
has  not  always  succeeded,  although  it  is  apparent  that  his 
attachment  to  both  had  been  con^^iderably  weakened.' 

ROWE  (ELiZAifiTH),  an  English  lady,  celebrated  for 
personal  accomplishments,  and  her  elegant  writings  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  was  tbe  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer, 
a  dissenting  minister,  and  born  at  Ilcbester  in  Somerset- 

*      1  Diet  Hift 
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shire,  Sept.  1 1,' 167 4.  Her  father  was  possessed  of  a  com- 
petent  estate  near  Frome  in  that  county,  where  he  lived  ; 
but,  being  imprisoned  at  Ilchester  for  nonconformity,  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  that  town.  The  daughter,  whose  ta- 
lents in  other  respects  appeared  very  early,  began  to  write 
verses  at  twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  also  fond  of  the 
sister-arts,  music  and  painting ;  and  her  father  was  at  the 
expence  of  a  master,  to  instruct  her  in  the  latter.  She  was 
also  early  accustomed  to  devout  exercises,  in  which  her 
mind  was  sincere,  ardent,  and  unconstrained  :  and  this  ha- 
bit, which  grew  naturally  from  constitution,  was  also  power- 
fully confirmed  by  education  and  example.  She  was  early 
acquainted  with  the  pious  bishop  Ken,  who  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  h)3r ;  and^  at  hid  request,  wrote  her  paraphrase 
on  the  38th  chapter  of  Job.  In  1696,  the  22d  of  her  age, 
a  collection  of  her  poems  was  published :  they  were  en- 
titled ''  Poems  on  several  occasions,  by  Philomela/'  her 
name  b'eing  concealed,  but  they  contributed  to  introduce 
her  to  the  public  with  great  advantage. 

She  understood  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  well ;  for 
which,  however,  she  had  no  other  tutor  than  the  hon.  Mr. 
Thynne,  son  to  lord  Weymouth,  who  kindly  took  upon  him 
the  task  of  teaching  her.     Her  uncommon  merit,  and  the 
charms  of  her  person  and  conversation,  procured  her  many 
admirers  ;  and,  among  others,  it  is  said  that  Prior  the  poet 
made  bis  addresses  to  her.     There  was  certainly  much  of 
friendship,  if  not  of  love,  between  them;  and  Prior^s  answer 
to  Mrs.  Rowe's,  then  Mrs.  Singer's,  pastoral  on  those  sub- 
jects, gives  room  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  more 
than  friendship  on  his  side.     In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Rowe,  the  son  of  a  dissenting  clergyman,  a  gentle- 
man of  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  and  also  of  some 
talents  for  poetry,  was  the  successful  suitor.     She  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  age  of  thirty-six,  before  their  interview  at 
,  Bath  in  1709,  and  he  was  ten  or  twelve  years  younger.     It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  match  of  affection  on 
both  sides.    Some  considerable  time  after  his  marriage,  he 
wrote  to  her  under  the  name  of  Delia  a  very  tender  ode, 
full  of   the  warmest  sentiments  of  connubial  friendship 
and  affection :  five  years  constituted  the  short  period  of 
their  happiness.     Mr.  Rowe  died  of  a  consumption  in  May 
1715,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  unfeignedly  la- 
mented by  his  amiable  partner.     The  elegy  she  composed 
upon  his  death  is  one  of  her  best  poems* 
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Ic  was  only  out  of  a  regard  to  Mr,  Rowe^  that  she  had 
hitherto  endured  London  in  the  winter-season,  and  there- 
fore, on  his  decease,  she  retired  to  Frome,  where  her  pro- 
perty chiefly  lay,  and  where  she  wrote  the  greatest  part  of 
tier  works.  Her  *'  Friendship  in  Death,  in  twenty  letters 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,''  was  published  in  17fiS  ;  and 
her  **  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining"  were  printed,  the 
first  part  in  1729,  the  second  in  1731,  and  the  third  in 
1733,  8vp,botb  written  with  the  pious  intention  of  exciting 
the  careless  and  dissipated  part  of  the  world  to  an  atten- 
tion to  their  best  interests,  and  written  in  a  style  consider- 
ably elegant,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  new,  striking,  co- 
pious, and  luxuriant.  In  1736,  she  published  *'The  His- 
tory of  Joseph,"  a  poem,  which  she  had  written  in  her 
younger  years.  She  did  not  long  survive,  this  publication  ; 
for  she  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  supposed,  Feb.  20, 
1736-7,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age.  In  her  cabinet 
were  found  letters  to  several  of  her  friends,  which  she  had 
ordered  to  be  delivered  immediately  after  her  decease,  that 
the  advice  they  contained  might  be  the  more  impressive. 
The  rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  agreeably  to  her  request,  revised 
and  published  her  devotions  in  1737,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Devout  Exercises  of  the  heart  in  Meditation  and  Soli- 
loquy, Praise,  and  Prayer;"  and,  in  1739,  her  ^*  Miscel- 
laneous Works  in  prose  and  verse"  were  published  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 
These  have  often  been  reprinted,  and  still  retain  a  consi- 
derable share  of  popularity.  Her  person  is  thus  described  : 
Although  she  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  she  possessed  a 
large  share  of  the  charms  of  her  sex.  She  was  of  a  mode- 
rate stature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour,  her  eyes  of  a. darkish 
grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  fire.  Her  complexion 
was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blush  glowed  in  her  cheeks. 
She  spoke  gracefully,  her  voice  was  exceedingly  sweet  and 
harmonious;  and  she  had  a  softness  in  her  aspect,  which 
inspired  love,  yet  not  without  some  mixture  of  that  awe 
and  veneration  which  distinguished  sense  and  virtue,  ap- 
parent in  the  countenance,  are  wont  to  create.^ 

ROWE  (Nicolas),  an  eminent  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
son  of  John  Rowe,  esq.  seijeant  at  law,  and  bom  at  Little 
Berkford  in  Bedfordshire  in  1673.  His  family  had  long 
possessed  a  considerable  estate,  with  a  good  house,  at  Lam-> 
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bertoun  in  Devonshire.  His  ancestor  from  whom  be  de« 
scended  in  a  direct  line,  received  the  artns  borne  by  his. 
descendants  for  bis  bravery  in  the  holy  war.  His  father, 
John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quitted  his  paternal 
acres  to  practise  any  part  of  profit,  professed  the  law,  and 
published  Benlow's  and  Dallison's  Reports  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when,  in  opposition  to  the  notions  then 
diligently  propa^gated,  of  dispensing  power,  he  ventured 
to  remark  how  low  his  authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He 
was  made  a  serjeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  sent  for  education  to  a  grammar-school  in 
Highgate ;  whence  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  in  1688, 
where  he  acquired  great  perfection  in  classical  literature, 
under  Dr.  Busby.  To  his  skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  he  is 
said  to  have  added  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ;  but 
poetry  was  his  early  bent  and  darling  study.  His  father, 
designing  him  for  his  own  profession,  took  him  from  that 
school,  when  he  was  about  sixteen,  and  entered  him  a 
student  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Being  capable  of  attain- 
ing any  branch  of  knowledge,  he  made  a  great  progress  in 
the  law ;  and  would  doubtless  have  arrived  at  eminence  in 
that  profession,  if  the  love  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  of 
poetry  in  particular,  had  not  predominated.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  be  was,  by  the  death  of  bis  father,  left  more 
to  his  own  direction,  and  probably  from  that  time  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  law.  When  he  was  five  and  twenty,  he 
wrote  his  first  tragedy,  called  **  The  Ambitious  Step-Mo« 
ther;'*  and  this  meeting  with  universal  applause,  induced 
him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  elegant  literature.  After- 
wards be  wrote  these  following  tragedies  :  **  Tamerlane,'* 
"  The  Fair  Penitent,"  "  Ulysses,"  The  Royal  Convert,'* 
"  Jane  Shore,"  "  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;"  and  a  comedy  called 
^*  The  Biter."  He  wrote  also  several  poems  upon  different 
subjects,  but  mostly  of  a  temporary  kind,  which  have  been 
published  under  the  title  of  *^  Miscellaneous  Works,"  in 
one  volume :  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two« 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  (Dr.  Johnson  observes) 
in  the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  translator.  lo  his  at- 
tempt at  comedy  he  failed  so  much,  that  be  wisely  gave  up 
the  pursuit  of  the  conl^ic  muse,  and  his  **  Biter"  is  not  in-^ 
serted  in  his  works ;  and  his  occasional  poems  and  short 
compositions  are  rarely  worlhy  of  either  praise  or  cen- 
sure; for  they  seem  the  casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking 
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ralbe^  to  amuse  it%  )ei9are  than  to  exercise  its  powers.  lu 
the  construction  of  bis  dramas  there  is  not  much  art ;  he  is 
D^t  a  nice  observer  of  the  unities.  He  exteods  time,  and 
varies  place,  as  his .  cpnvenience  requires.  To  vary  the 
pjace  is  not.  (in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  from  whom 
these  observations  are  borrowed)  any  violation  of  nature, 
if  the  change  be  made  between  the  acts  ;  for  it  is  no  less 
easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at  Athens  in  the 
second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  first;  but  to  change  the 
scene  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to 
add  more  acts  to  tlie  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  without  interruption.  Rowe,  by 
this  licence,  easily  extricates  himself  from  difficulties;  as 
in  "  Lady  Jane  Gray,*'  when  we  have  been  terrified  with 
all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public  execution,  and  are  won- 
dering how  the  heroine  or  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhimes,  than — pass  and  be 
gone — the  scene  closes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are 
turned  out  upon  the  stage.  '^  I  know  not,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, **  that  there  can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  search 
into  nature,  any  accurate  discriminations  of  kindred  qua- 
lities, or  nice  display  of  passion  in  its  progress;  all  is 
general  and  undefined.  Ner  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor,  except  in  '^  Jane  Shore,'*  who  is  always 
seen. and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty 
noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  mad- 
ness." It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  Rowe's  reputation 
arises  principally  from  the  reasonableness  and  propriety 
of  some  of  his  scenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction, 
and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.  He  seldom  moves  either  pity 
or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments;  he  seldom 
pierces  the  breast,  but  be  always  delights  the  ear,  and 
often  improves  the  understanding.  Being  a  great  admirer 
of  Shakspeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays  ; 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's  life. 
But  the  most  considerable  of  Mr.  Rowe's  performances 
was  a  translation  of  ^'  Lucan's  Pharsalia,"  which  he  just 
lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish ;  for  it  did  not  appear 
in  print  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death.  It  is  said'  he 
bad  another  talent,  not  usual  with  dramatic  authors.  Mrs, 
Oldfield  affirmed,  that  the  best  school  she  had  ever  known 
was,  hearing  Rowe  read  her  part  in  bis  tragedies. 

In  the  mean  ume,  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  business  ;  for  nobody  applied  closer  to 
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it  when  occasion  required.  Tiie  duke  of  Qaeensberry, 
when  secretary  of  state,  made  bim  secretary  of  public  af- 
fairs. After  the  duke^s  death,  all  avenues  were  stopped  to 
his  preferment;  and,  during  the  rest  of  queen  Anne*8 
reign,  he  passed  his  time  in  study*  A  story,  indeed,  is 
told,  rather  an  improbable  one,  which  shews  that  he  had 
some  acquaintance  with  ministers.  It  is  said,  that  he  went 
one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford^  who 
asked  him,  '^  if  he  understood  Spanish  well  V^  He  an- 
swered, '^  No  -y  but,  thinking  that  his  lordship  might  in- 
tend to  send  him  into  Spain  on  some  honourable  commis- 
sion, he  presently  added,  ^'  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he 
could  shortly  be  able  both  to  understand  and  to  speak  it.'* 
The  earl  approving  what  he  said,  Rowe  took  his  leave ; 
and,  retiring  a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited 
again  on  the  earl  to  acquaint  bim  with  it.  His  lordship 
asking  him,  ^'  if  he  was  sure  he  understood  it  thoroughly,'* 
and  Rowe  affirming  that  be  did,  '^  How  happy  are  you, 
Mr.  Rowe,*'  said  the  earl,  ^*  that  you  can  have  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  and  understanding  the  history  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original !"  On  the  accession  of  Greorge  I. 
he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land-surveyors 
of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkship  of  bis  council ;  and 
the  lord  chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  secretary  for  the 
presentations.  He  did  not  eiijoy  these  promotions  long,  for 
he  died  Dec.  6,  1718,  in  his  45th  year. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  twice  married,  had  a  son  by  bis  first  wife, 
and  a  daughter  by  bis  second.  He  was  a  handsome,  genteel 
man  ;  and  bis  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his  person.  He  lived 
beloved,  and  at  his  death  had  the  honour  to  be  lamented 
by  Mr.  Pope,  in  an  epitaph  which  is  printed  in  Pope's 
works,  although  it  was  not  affixed  on  Mr.  Rowe's  monu- 
ment, in  Westminster-abbey,  where  he  was  interred  in 
the  Poet's  comer. ' 

ROWLEY  (Wiluam),  a  physician  of  some  note  in  his 
day,  was  of  a  family  of  Irish  extraction,  but  born  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  18,  1743.  After  a  liberal  education,  he  deter- 
mined to  the  profession  of  surgery,  and  became  a  pupil  at 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Thomas  Baker.  Being 
duly  qualified,  he  went  into  the  king's  service,  in  which 
be  continued  from  1760  to  1763,  and  was  present  at  the 
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ri^g^  of  BeNeisIe,  and  the  taking  of  the  Havannah.  By  the 
patronage  of  admiral  Keppel  he  obC^ined  a  confidential  si- 
tuation under  the  administration,  and  in  obedience  to  their 
instructions  made  a  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
tisited  Jamaica^  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  all  the  Leeward- 
isUnds.  On 'his  return  to  England  he  was  liberally  re- 
warded for  this  service,  which  he  had  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  In  the  course  of  those 
voyages,  as  well  as  during  his  visits  to  the  continent,  he 
became  an  excellent  French  and  Italian  scholar,  and  col- 
lected many  valuable  specimens  of  the  fine  arts.  Having 
now  encouragement  to  settle  in  London,  he  first  commenced 
practice  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  during  which  he 
Resided  in  Holborn,  Harley-stree^,  Castle-street,  Leices- 
ter-fields, and  lastly  in  Savile-row.  At  what  time  he  di- 
gressed so  far  from  practice  as  to  go  to  Oxford,  we  know 
not,  but  he  was  entered  of  St.  Alban  hall,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  May  1787,  and  that  of  bachelor  of 
medicine  in  June  1788.  He  was  desirous  also  of  obtaining 
his  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty,  but  this  was  refused, 
owing  probably  to  his  hot  keeping  his  regular  terms.  He 
obtained,  however,  a  doctor's  diploma  from  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew,  in  Scotland,  and  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  from  this  time  his  practice 
as  a  physician  was  considerably  extensive  and  lucrative. 
He  was  chosen  physician  to  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  infirmary, 
and  consulting  physician  to  the  queen's  Lying-in  hospital, 
in  both  which  stations  he  was  distinguished  for  his  humane 
attention  to  the  poor  patients,  and  his  judicious  treatment. 
He  died  of  a  cold,  caught  at  a  funeral,  March  17,  1806.. 

Dr.  Rowley  wrote  a  great  many  medical  pamphlets  on 
various  subjects,  arising  from  the  practice  or  peculiar  dis- 
eases of  his  day,  the  titles  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify,  as  in  1794,  he  re-published  the  whole,  with  cor- 
rections and  additions,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of 
**^The  rational  practice  of  Pliysick  of  William  Rowley.'* 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  reading;  and 
his  practice,  if  not  his  theory,  was  in  generarconformable 
to  that  of  his  brethren,  who  did  not,  however,  hold  him  in 
the  highest  regard,  as  in  most  of  bis  works  he  seemed  less 
ambitious  of  professional  fame,  ihan  of  popularity.  When 
the  Cow-pock  was  introduced,  Dr.  Rowley  joined  his 
learned  friend  Dr.  Moseley,  in  direct  hostility  to  the  plan, 
and  thus  added  a  few  more  enemies  to  those  he  had  created 
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by  bis  former  attacks  on  some  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  his  time,  Fothergill,  Huxbam,  Pringlei  Fordyce^ 
Wall,  Gregory,  Cuilen,  &c.  In  17U3  be  published  a  work 
under  the  tide  of  '^  Schola  medicinos  universalis  nova,**  ^ 
2  vols.  4to,  and  afterwards  a  sort  of  translation  of  it  in  one 
volume  4to.  This  appears  to  have  excited  very  little  at-  , 
j^ention,  although  he  was  at  great  expence  in  engraving 
anatomical,  &c.  plates,  and  referred  to  it  in  many  of  bis 
subsequent  pamphlets  on  *^  Injections,"  *^  The  Hydroce- 
phalus,*' ^'The  Plague,''  &c.  Dr.  Rowley  bad  much 
taste  for  music,  and  some  for  poetry.  We  are  told  be 
wrote  light  verses,  and  songs  of  a  humorous  cast,  with  great 
facility.* 

ROWNING  (John),  an  ingenious  English  mathematiciaa 
and  philosopher,  was  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  rector  of  Anderby  in  Lincolnshiret 
in  the  gift  of  that  society.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Spalding  Society,  and  was  a  man  of  a 
philosophical  turn  of  uiind,  though  of  a  cheerful  and  com- 
panionable disposition.  He  bad  a  good  genius  for  mecha- 
nical contrivances  in  particular.  In  1738  he  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  8vo,  ^'  A  Compendious  System  of  Natural 
Philosophy,"  in  2  vols.  8vo ;  a  very  ingenious  work,  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions.  He  had  also  two 
pieces  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  viz. 
1.  '^  A  Description  of  a  Barometer  wherein  the  Scale  of 
^  Variation  may  be  increased  at  pleasure  ;*'  vol.  38,  p.  3^. 
And  2.  *^  Directions  for  making  a  Machine  for  finding  the 
Roots  of  Equations  universally,  with  the  manner  of  using  it;" 
vol.  60,  p.  240«  .  Mr.  Rowning  died  at  bis  lodgings  in 
*  Carey-street,  near  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  the  latter  end  of 
November  1771,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Though  a 
very  ingenious  and  pleasant  man,  he  had  but  an  unpromis- 
ing and  forbidding  appearance :  he  was  tall,  stooping  in 
the  shoulders,  and  of  a  sallow  down-looking  countenance** 

ROY  (Louis  le),  in  Latin  Reoius,  a  learned  professor, 
was  born  at  Constance,  in  Normandy,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  In  the  course  of  bis  studies  he  not 
only  became  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  particu- 
larly cultivated  his  native  language,  the  French,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  polish  and  re&ne.  After  passing  several 
years  in  Italy  and  at  court,* he  settled  at  Paris,  where,  in 
1570,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Greek. 
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'After  this  he  studied  the  law  four  years  at  Toaloiise ;  and 
frequented  the  bar  at  the  partiament  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
exercised  some  kind  of  magistracy ;  but  his  inattention  to 
domestic  affairs  reJuced  him  at  last  to  depend  upon  th^ 
liberality  of  others  for  his  daily  subsistence,  a  misery  almost 
insupportable  in  him  who  was  naturally  of  a  haughty 
temper,  would  never  admit  of  a  superior,  and  treated 
many  of  his  learned  contemporaries  with  great  disdain. 
He  died  July  2,  1577.  One  of  his  best  perforitiances  wa^ 
an  elegantly  written  life  of  the  learned  Budueus.  His  others 
were  good  translations  into  French  of  part  of  the  works  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  atid  Demosthenes,  which  he  enriched  with 
learned  commentaries,  and  proved  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  original  language.' 

ROY  (Julian  David  Le),  an  architect  and  antiquary^ 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1728,  and  was  son  of  Julian  le  Roy,  9, 
celebrated  mechanist,  who  so  excelled  in  the  art  of  watch- 
making, that  his  time-pieces  acquired  the  same  celebrity 
in  France  as  those  of  Graham  in  England.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1759,  at  the  age  of  74,  leaving  four  sons;  of  whom 
Julian-  became  an  eminent  architect,  and  greatly  improved 
the  French  style  of  architecture.  He  wrote,  I.  "  Ruines 
des  plus  beaux  Monumens  de  la  Grece,*'  which  obtained  for 
the  author  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  This 
first  appeared  in  1758,  but  many  errors  having  been  pointed 
out  by  our  Athenian  Stuart,  he  published  a  more  correct 
edition  in  1770.  2.  *^  Histoire  de  la  disposition  et  des 
formes  differentes  des  Temples  des  Chretiens  ;"  3.  "  Ob- 
servations sur  les  Edifices  des  anciens  Peuples.  4.  ^'  De  la 
Marine  des  anciens  Peuples."  5.  "  Les  Navires  des  An- 
ciens,'' 1783,  8vo,  and  in  1785,  andther  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  which  was  followed,  in  1796,  by  a  memoir  on  cutting 
masts  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  ingenious  ro&n  died  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  His  brother 
P£TER  was  watch-maker  to  the  king,  and  published  me*- 
moirs  for  the  clock-makers  of  Paris,  **  Etrennes  Cbrono- 
metriques,"  <'  Treatise  on  the  Labours  of  Harrison  and  ia 
Roy  for  the  Discovery  of  Longitude  at  Sea."  He  died  in 
1785.  The  English,  on  account  of  their  nnmerous  disco- 
veries in  this  art,  had  enjoyed  such  a  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  clocks  and  watches,  that  they  found  every 
where  a  market,  in  preference    to  any  others,  and  the 
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French  tbemselves  were  obliged  to  come  to  England  for 
their  time^piecesy  until  Julian  le  Roy,  the  father,  bad  the 
honour  of  reipoving,  in  part,  this  pre-eminence^  and  of 
transferring  it  to  the  French.  He  made  many  discoveries 
in  the  construction  of  repeating-clocks  and  watches :  in 
second  and  horizontal  watches  he  invented  an  universal 
compass  with  a  sight ;  an  extremely  useful  and  simple 
contrivance  for  drawing  a  meridional  line,  and  finding  the 
declination  of  the  needle;  and  a  new  universal  horizontal 
dial  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  method  of  com- 
pensating for  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  balances  of 
chronometers,  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  different  me- 
tals, a  discovery  which  has  been  brought  by  our  English 
artists  to  a  state  of  great  perfection,  although  it  had  been 
thrown  aside  by  the  inventor's  son,  Peter.  ^ 

ROYE  (Guy  le),  archbishop   of  Rheims  in  the   four- 
.teenth  century,    was  the  son  of  Matthew  le  Roye,  the 
fourth  of  that  name,  grand  master  of  the  French  archery, 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  originally 
of  Picardy.     He  was  first  canon  of  Noyon,  then  dean  of  St. 
Quiiitin,  and  lived  at  the  papal  court  while  the  popes  resided 
at  Avignon  ;  but  followed  Gregory  XI.  to  Rome,  and  after- 
wards attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Clement  VIL  and  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards  Benedict  XIII.     Guy  le  Roye 
was  successively  bishop  of  Verdun,  Castres,  and  Dol,  arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  then  of  Sens,  and  lastly,  archbishop  of 
Rheims  in  1391.     He  held  a  provincial  council  in   1407, 
and  set  out  to  attend  the  council  of  Pisa  two  years  after ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Voutre,  a  town  situated  five  leagues 
from  Genoa,  one  of  his  suite  happened  to  quarrel  with  one 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  killed  him.     This  naturally  excited 
a  violent  tumult  among  the  populace,  who  in  their  fury 
jBurrpuoded  the  prelate's  house ;  and  while  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  appease  them,  one  of  the  mob  wounded  him 
from  a  cross-bow,  of  which  he  died  June  8,  1409*     He 
founded  the  college  of  Rheims  at  Paris,  in  1399.  He  left  a 
;book9  entitled  ^^  Doctrinale  Sapientias,*'  written  in  138S,  and 
.translated  into  French  the  year  following,  by  a  monk  of  Clug- 
n\,  under  the  title  of  **  Doctrinal  de  Sapience,''  printed  in  4to, 
black  letter,  with  the  addition  of  examples  and  short  sto- 
ries, some  of  which  have  a  species  of  simple  and  rather 
coarse  humour;  but  not  ill  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
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times.  The  good  archbishop  is  said  to  have  written  it  *^  for 
the  health  of  his  soul^  and  of  the  souls  of  all  his  people/' 
and  bad  such  an  opiniou  of  its  efficacy,  that  he  gave  it  the 
authority  of  homilies,  cooimanding  that  every  parish  in  his 
diocese  should  be  provided  with  a  copy,  and  that  the  cu- 
rates and  chaplains  of  the  said  parishes,  should  read  to  the 
people  two  or  three  chapters,  with  promises  of  pardon  for 
certain  readings.  Caxton,  who  seems  to  have  entertained 
almost  as  high  an  opinion  of  this  work,  translated  and 
printed  it  in  1489,  in  a  folio  size.  According  to  Mr.  Dib- 
din,  who  has  given  a  minute  description,  with  specimens, 
of  this  ^*  Doctrinal  of  Sapyence,''  there  are  not  more  than 
four  perfect  copies  extant.' 

ROZIER  (Francis),  an  eminent  agricultural  writer,  was 
born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  24,  1734.  His  father,  who  was  engaged 
in  commerce,  dying  while  he  was  young,  and  without  pro- 
perty, he  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  but  be  bad 
scarce  ended  his  studies,  when  the  soil,  cultivation,  &c.  of 
the  beautiful  country  near  Lyons,  began  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention, and  Columella,  Varro,  and  Olivier  de  Serres,  be- 
came his  favourite  authors.  In  the  study  of  botany  he 
took  La  Tourette  for  his  guide,  who  was  his  countryman 
and  friend.  With  him,  after  being  appointed  director  of 
the  school  at  Lyons,  which  he  soon  left,  he  published,  in 
1766,  '^Elementary  Demonstrations  of  Botany,**  a  work 
that  passed  through  many  editions.  In  1771  be  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  began  to  publish  the  '*  Journal  de  Physique 
et  d*Histoire  Naturelle,*'  which  was  conducted  with 
greater  reputation  than  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessor 
Gauthier  d*Agoty.  In  this  work  he  gave  clear  and  inte- 
resting accounts  of  all  new  discoveries  in  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  natural  history.  Having  been,  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  king  of  Poland,  presented  to  a  valuable 
priory,  be  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  his  favourite 
project  of  a  complete  body,  or  ^'  Cours  d*  Agriculture."  As 
Paris  was  not  the  place  for  an  object  of  this  kind,  be  pur- 
chased an  estate  at  Beziers,  where  his  studies  and  obser- 
vations enabled  him  to  complete  his  <'  Cours,*'  in  10  vols. 
4to,  except  the  last,  which  did  not  appear  tiU  after  the 
author's  death.  In  1788  he  w^nt  to  Lyons,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  academy,  and  the  government  gave 
faim  the  direction  of  the  public  nursery  ground.     On  the 
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revolution  Rozier  was  one  of  its  earliest  partizans,  and  one 
of  its  victims ;  for  in  September  1793,  during  the  siege  of 
Lyons,  a  bomb  falling  upon  his  bed,  buried  his  body  in  the 
ruins  of  his  house.  He  was  author  of  several  treatises  on 
the  method  of  making  wines,  and  distilling  bra:idy,  on  the 
culture  of  turnip  and  cole-.seed,  on  oil-mills,  and  other 
machinery.* 

RUBENS  (Peter  Paul),  an  illustrious  artist,  was  of  a 
distinguished  family  at  Antwerp,  where  some  say  he  was 
born  in  1577  ;  but  according  to  others  he  was  born  at  Co- 
logne, to  which  place  his  father  bad  retired  for  security,  to 
avoid  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  On  his  return  to  Antwerp, 
our  artist  was  educated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  as  be  bad 
shown  some  turn  for  design^  was  placed  for  instruction 
under  Tobias  Verhaecht,  a  landscape  painter  of  some  note, 
but  soon  exchanged  this  master  in  order  to  study  historical 
painting  under  Adam  Van  Oort.  But  as  the  surly  temper 
of  this  artist  was  incompatible  with  the  more  amiable  dis- 
position of  Rubens,  he  soon  left  him  also,  and  attached 
himself  to  Otho  Yenius,  whom  he  found  a  man  of  learning, 
candour,  and  congeniality  of  taste;  and  although  he  rose 
infinitely  abore  this  preceptor,  he  ever  preserved  th^ 
highest  esteem  for  him.  From  Venius,  Rubens  probably 
acquired  his  taste  for  allegory,  one  of  bis  least  merits,  it  is 
true,  but  one  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity,  in  an  age  when  allegory  was  in 
fashion.  « 

After  continuing  about  four  years  with  Venius,  the  latter, 
who  admired  bis  progress,  candidly  told  him  that  hi  could 
no  farther  advance  it,  and  that  be  must  visit  Italy.  This 
was  Rubens^s  secret  wish,  but  the  means  by  which  be  ac« 
complished  it  have  been  variously  represented.  Sandrart, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  accompanied 
him  when  he  travelled  through  Holland,  tells  us  that  the 
archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  conceived 
so  high  an  opinion  of  Rubens,  from  the  accounts  he  bad 
received  of  his  superior  talents,  that  he  engaged  him  in  bis 
service,  employed  him  to  paint  several  fine  designs  for  his 
own  palace,  and  recommended  him  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  in  whose  court  he 
might  have  access  constantly  to  an  admirable  collection  of 
paintings  and  'antique  statues,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
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Idiproving  bimself  by  studying  as  well  as  (Copyiiiig  the  fpp« 
pier,  and  designing  after  the  latter.  On  1ms  wival  At 
Mantufi  be  was  Deceived  with  a  degree  of  distinction  worthy 
cf  bis  merit ;  and  while  he  continued  thore,  b^  added  coq- 
iiderably  to  his  knowledge,  tbougb  be  ^Uacbed  himfiy^lf  in 
a  more  particular  manner  to  the  style  of  colouring  pecu- 
liar to  the  Venetian  school.  From  I^aivttia  be  visited 
Bome^  Venice,  and  other  cities  of  It^ilyy  find  studied  the 
works  of  the  greatest  painters,  from  the  time  of  Jlapbael 
to  his  own,  and  accomplished  himself  in  colouring,  by  t|ie 
^curate  observations  he  made  on  the  style  of  Titian  and 
Paolo  Veronese.  It  has  been  oljjected,  however^  that  he 
neglected  to  refine  bis  taste  as  much  as  he  ought  by  the 
antique,  though  most  o^  the  memorable  artists  iu  painting 
liad  sublimed  their  own  ideas  of  grace,  expression,  elegant 
simplicity,  be&utiful  proportion,  and  nature,  principally  hf 
their  making  those  antiques  their  perpetual  studies  and 
models 

On  his  return  to  Mantua,  he  painted  three  liapgfiificeiit 
pictures  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  in  point  of 
execution  pind  freedom  of  force  in  effect,  rank  nearly 
among  his  best  pfoductiona.  tiis  patron,  wishing  to  have 
copies  of  some  of  the  laost  celebrated  pictures  at  Rome, 
sent  Rubens  thither  for  that  purpose,  which  while  he  per<- 
formed  with  great  skill,  he  emplpyed  no  less,  diligence  ia 
studyiiigthe  originals.  Jri  1605,  he  was  honoured  with  one 
of  those  mixed  commissions,  of  statesman  and  artist,  witb 
which  he  was  frequently  eotrusted,  and  which  plAce  the 
various  powers  of  Rubens  in  a  very  singular  light.  This 
was  no  less  than  an  embassy  from  Mantua  to  tbe  court  of 
Spain.  Carrying  with  him  some  magnificent  presents  for 
the  duke  of  Lerma,  the  fiavourite  minister  of  Philip  HI. 
he  painted  At  the  same  time  the  picture  of  thvs  monarch, 
imd  received^from  hijn  such  flattering  marks  of  distinction^ 
as  probably  Cscilitated  tb^  political  purpose  of  his  errand. 
Sooii  after  his  return  to  Maetua,  he  again  visited  Rome» 
land  there  and  at  Geuj>a  painted  some  pictures  for  the 
cbjurches,  which  greatly  jedvaoced  his  reputation.  On  the 
death  of  bis  jaiother,  whom  he  .appears  to  have  deeply  re* 
gretted,  be  forsaed  the  Resign  of  settling  iu  Italy,  but  by 
the  persuasipu  of  the  arcfadsike  Albert  and  the  Infiinta  Isa^ 
bella,  was  induced  to  iake  up  his  reipidence  at  Antwerpb 
Here  he  married  his  first  wife,  £li<abeth  Jlcants^  mi  bttUt 
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a  magnificent  house^  which  be  enriched  with  the  choicest 
specimens  of  the  antique,  and  with  Valuable  pictures. 

His  amazing  8ucce«8  very  naturally  created  c^nemies, 
and  among  others  Abraham  Janssens  defied  him  to  a  trial  of 
strength.  Rubens  answered,  that  he  would  contend  with 
him  when  he  had  shewn  himself  to  be  a  competitor  worthy 
of  him.  Others  more  secretly  endeavoured  to  injute  him 
by  attributing  the  best  parts  of  his  pictures  to  his  poplls, 
and  Schut  atid  Rombouts  abused  him  for  lack  of  invention ; 
this  he  answered  by  relieving  their  necessities  and  procur- 
ing them  employment,  while  by  engaging  in  those  varieties 
of  drt,'  landscapes,  lion  and  crocodile-hunting,  and  other 
miscellaneous  subjects,  he  decidedly  established  bis  claim 
to  the  title  of  an  universal  painter,  and  Covered  his  calum- 
niators with  shame  and  confusion.  Amidst  so  much 
hostility,  from  the  envy  of  contemporariesi  one  friendly 
offer  must  not  be  forgot.  A  visionary  chemist,  who  had 
been  labouring  to  produce  the  philosopher's  stone,  offered 
oiur  artist  a  share  of  the  laboratory  and  its  advantages.  Ru- 
bens took  him  to  his  painting-room,  and  told  him  that 
twenty  years  before  he  had  discovered  the  art  of  making 
gold  by  his  palette  and  pencils. 

In  i  620  he  received  a  commission  from  Mary  de  Me- 
dici, to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
for  which  Ae  executed  a  well-known  series  of  paintings, 
exhibiting  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  that  princess* 
The  whole  were  completed  in  three  years,  an  astonishing 
instance  both  of  art  and  labour.  It  was  at  this  period  he 
became  known  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then 
on  a  tour  with  prince  Charles.  He  afterwards  became  the 
purchaser  of  Rubens*s  rich  museum  of  works  of  art,  for 
which  he  is  said  to  have  given  10,000/.  sterling. 

On  the  return  of  Rubens  to  Antwerp,  he  was  honoured 
with  several  conference's  with  the  Infanta  Isabella,  and  was 
by  her  dispatched  on  a  political  mission  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  where  he  arrived  in  1628,  and  was  most  graciously 
received  by  Philip  IV.  He  acquitted  himself  in  his'novel 
capacity  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  monlirch,  and  his  minis- 
ti^Ty  the  duke  de  Olivares,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed  ;  and  while  his  talents  as  a  diplomatist  met  with 
the' success  they  merited,  those  of  the  painter  were  not 
neglected. 

The  duke  de  Olivares  had  just  completed  the  foundatioa 
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toi^  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  at  the  small  toWn  o^  Ldeil^hes^ 
liear  Madrid,  and  the  king,  as  a  mark  df  his  favour  to  the 
ininister,  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint  four  pictures  for 
their  church,  which  he  eirecuted  in  his  grandest  style,  and 
the  richest  glow  of  his  ccrfouring.     He  also  painted  eight 
grand  pictures  for  the  great  saloon  of  the  palace  at  Ma- 
drid, which  akie  regard^  among  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
produt!tions.   Their  subjects  were,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines ; 
\\se  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines ;  the  Bath  of 
Diana;  Perseus  and  Andromeda  |  the  Rape  of  Helen ;  the 
Judgment  of  Paris;  Juno>  Minerva,  and  Venus;  and  the 
Triumph  of  Bacchus.     He  also  parated  %  large  portrait  of 
the  king  on  horseback^  with  other  figures ;  and  a  picture 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle  St*  Andrew,  which  was  in 
the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint.     For  these  extraordi^' 
%0xy  productions  he  w^   richly  rewarded,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  presented  with  the  golden 
key  as^gentleuMin  of  the  chftmber  to  the  king.    In  1629 
he  returned  to  Flinders,  and  thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
little  more  than  nine  months^  h^  desig^ned  and  executed 
•o  extensive  a  series  of  pictures ;  a  labour  which,  to  any 
other  artist  ndt  possessed  of  his  extraordinary  -powers,  must 
iiave  required  the  Exertion  of  many  years.     When  he  had 
rendered  the  account  /of  bis  mission  to  the  Infanta^  she'  dis- 
patched him  to  England^  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
^vernraent  on  the  subject  of  a  peace.    Tfa^re  for  a  time 
be  concealed  the  powers  granted  to  him  to  negociate  upoii 
4be  subject,  yrikicik  he  afterwards  produced  with  success. 
In .  the    mean   time,  ,as    Lord   Orford  observes,  neither 
Charles  I.  nor  Rubens  overlooked  in  the  ambassador  the 
talents  of  the  painter.    The  king  engaged  him  to  paint  the 
<seiling  oftheBanquetting-house,  the  design  the  apotbe«> 
.osis  of  kiOg  James  L    The  original  sketch  for  the  middle 
compartment  was  long  preserved  at  Houghton.    Rubens 
dreceived  3000/.  for  this  work.     During  his' residence  here 
^e  painted  forthe  king  the  St.  George,  four  feet  high  and 
.seven  feet  wide.     His  majesty  was  represented  in  the  Saint, 
the  queen  in  Cleodelinde :  each  figure  one  foot  and  a  half 
high  :  at  a  distance  a  view  of  Richmdnd  and  the  Thames. 
Id  England  are  still  several  capital  works  of  Rubens,  at 
•fileaheim^  Wilton,  Easton,  &c.     He  was  knighted  during 
his  residence  here,  which  Lord  Orford  supposes  did  not 
exceed  a  year.     The  French,  in  their  late  barbarous  imip- 
^ens  into  the  Nethetlands,  robbed  Flanders  of  fifty-two  of 
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Rubeat's  best  iHctures,  which  kowever  hnve  prAMj  fiaee 
found  their  way  to  their  fenner  ilattkidtton. 

Rubens  continued  to  enjoy  bis  iKeU-eamed  fame  and 
koDours,  with  uninterrupited  success,  titf  be  arrived  at  kis 
fifty -eighth  year,  when  be  uras  aMadked  witk  atronff  fits  of 
gout,  which  debilitated  has  frames  and  unfilled  kin  fm 
great  exertions :  be  ahandoaed,  therefoffe,  all  larger  worka^ 
and  coiiBned  himself  to  easel  paindag.  Yet  he  coutiiiBed 
to  exercise  his  art  until  16  40,  when  be  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  He  was  buried,  with  exteaordiftaiy  pomp,  m 
the  oburcb  of  St.  James  at  Aatwerp,  under  the  akar  of  kia 
private  chapel,  which  ke  had  peeviously  decorated  witk  a 
yery  fine  pictune.  A  asoumneDt  was  erected  to  hian  by  his 
wife  and  childreu,  with  an  epitaph  in  Latin,  eulogiaiog  his 
talents  and  virtues,  and  di^iayiog  thmr  success. 

He  left  a  son  ALaeftT  ftuuENS,  who  was  bora  at  Ant# 
uperp  in  1614,  and  succeeded  his  fiatber  in  his  post  as 
secretary  to  the  council,  devoting  his  leiauaa  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  died  in  i6S7,  leanag  behind  hiai  many 
works,  as  aaonuoients  of  bis  great  learning  and  souitd  judg* 
wient,  of  which  the  foUowipg  naay  be  aaeotionad.  *<  Reguas 
et  lanperatoron:!  RonsaoonxB  Numisnata,*'  which  as  a  cona» 
mentary  on  the  medals  of  the  did^e  ef  Aracbot :  ^'  De  Re 
Vestiaria  Veterum  f'  **  Dissertatio  de  Gemma  TiberiaflA 
et  Augustea — de  Ufbibus  Neocoria--^de  natalt  Die  C8Bsa«» 
ris  Aegusti,''  which  were  published  by  Grs&viua  in  tke 
*'  Thesaurus  Airtiq.  Roman/* 

Lord  Orford  has  observed  that  <'  one  cannot  write  the 
life  of  Rubens,  without  transcribing  twenty  authors  ;*'  and 
certainly  twice  twenty  critics  aiay  be  quoted  who  bare  di*- 
lated  on  his  ooierits  as  an  artist,  with  oiore  or  less  discrimi^ 
nation.  In  concluding  his  article,  however,  we  shall  cob^ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  opinion  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  froaa 
its  acknowledged  superiority. 

^  The  elevated  situation,'*  says  our  great  artist,  ^  oa 
9rhich  Rubens  stands  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  is  alone 
A  sufficient  reason  for  some  exaniaation  of  his  pretensioas. 
His  fame  is  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent, 
without  a  rival;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  baa 
enriched  his  country,  not  in  a  figurative  sense  only,  by 
the  great  examples  of  art  which  be  left,  but  by  what  tome 
would  think  a  more  sdid  advantage,  the  wealth  arising  from 
the  concourse  of  strangers  whom  bis  works  contiaually  invito 
to  Aatwerp,  which  would  otherwise  bwre  little  to  reward 
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jd^  visit  of  f  eoonoissenn  To  the  city  of  DueseMorp  he 
b(u  beeo  an  equal  beneiactor.  The  gallery  of  that  city  ig 
oonmdered  as  containiog  one  of  the  greatest  collections  of 
pictures  in  the  world ;  but  if  the  works  of  Rubens  were 
taken  from  it,  I  will  Tentore  to  assert,  that  this  great  re- 
pository wovld  be  reduced  to  at  least  half  its  value.  To 
extend  his  glory  still  farther,  he  gives  to  Paris  one  of  its 
most  striking  features,  the  Luxembourg  gallery ;  and  if  to 
these  we  add  the  many  towns,  churches,  and  private  ca* 
binets,  where  a  single  pictitre  of  Rubens  confers  eminence, 
we  canivot  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  illustri*^ 
COS  painters. 

<<  Though  I  siill  entertain  the  same  general  opinion  both 
in  regard  to  his  excellencies  and  his  defects,  yet  having 
now  seen  his  greatest  compositions,  where  he  has  more 
means  of  displaying  those  parts  of  his  art  in  which  he  par* 
ticularly  excelled,  my  estimation  of  his  genius  is  of  course 
imised«  It  is  only  in  large  compositions  that  his  powers 
seem  to  have  room  to  expand  themselves.  They  really 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  canvas  on  which 
they  are  to  be  displayed.  His  superiority  is  not  seen  in 
easel  pictures,  nor  even  in  detached  parts  of  his  greater 
works ;  which  are  seldom  eminently  beautiful.  It  does  not 
Ue  in  an  attitude,  or  in  any  peculiar  expression,  but  in 
the  general  effect,  in  the  genius  which  pervades  and  ilia* 
minates  the  whole. 

<*  I  remember  to  have  observed  in  a  picture  of  Diatreci, 
which  1  saw  in  a  private  cabinet  at  Brussels,  tl>e  contrary 
efiiect  In  that  performance  there  appeared  to  be  a  total 
absence  of  this  pervading  genius ;  though  every  individual 
l^re  was  correctly  drawn,  and  to  the  action  of  each  as 
careful  an  attention  was  paid,  as  if  it  w^re  a  set  academy 
figure*  Here  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  to  chance ;  all  the 
nymphs  (the  subject  was  the  Bath  of  Diana)  were  what  the 
ladies  call  in  attitudes;  yet,  without  being  able  to  censure 
it  £(Mr  incorrectness,  or  any  other  defect,  I  thought  it  one  of 
the  coldest  and  most  insipid  pictures  I  ever  beheld. 

"  The  works  of  Rubens  have  that  peculiar  property  al- 
ways attendant  on  genius,  to  attract  attention,  and  enforce 
aiiiHiration,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults.  It  is  owing  to  this 
faacinating  power  that  the  performances  of  those  painters 
with  wbich  he  is  surrounded,  though  they  have,  perhaps, 
'fewer  defects,  yet  appear  spiritless,  tame,  and  insipid; 
•aek  aa  the  ateat^pieces  of  Crayer,  Schutz,  Sogers,  Hey- 
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sens,  Tyseos,  Van  Bulen,  and  the  rest.    Tbey  are  dotte  hy : 
men  whose  bands^  and  indeed,  all  tbeirfaculties,  appear  to 
have  been  cramped  and  confined ;  and  it  b  evident  that ' 
every  tbing  they  did  was  the  effect  of  great  labour  and 
pains.     The  productions  of  Rubens,  on  the  contrary,  seem 
tp  flow  with  a  freedom  and  prodigality,  as  if  tbey  cost  him 
nothing ;  ^nd  to  the  gederal  animation  of  the  composition^ 
there  is  always  a  correspondent  spirit  in  the  execution  dF 
the  work.     The  striking  brilliancy  of  bis  colours,  and  their 
lively  opposition  to  each  other,  the  flowing  liberty  and 
freedom  of  bis  outline,  the  animated  pencil  with  wbieh 
every  object  is  touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator;  awaken  in  him,  in 
some  measure,  correspondent  sensations,  and  make  him 
feel  a  degree  of  that  ctnthusiasm  with  which  the  paintev 
was  carried  away.    To  this  we  add  the  complete  uniformity, 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  seems  to  be 
conducted,  and  grow  out  of  Qne  mind ;  every  thing  b  of  a 
piece,  and  fits  its  place.     Even  his  taste  of  drawing  and  of; 
form  appears  to  correspond  better  with  bis  colouring  and 
composition,  than  if  be  had  adopted  any  other  manner, 
though  that  manner,  simply  considered,  might  be  better  ; 
it  is  here  as  in  personal  attractions :  there  is  frequently 
found  a  qertaiil  agreement  and  correspondence  in  the  whole 
together,  which  is  ofteq  more  captivating  than  mere  rega« 
lar  beauty. 

f^  Rubens  appears  to  have  had  that  confidence  in  bim<4 
self,  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  artist  tp  assume^  when 
h(S  hacf  finished  his  studies,  and  may  venture,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  throw  aside  th^  fetters  of  authority ;  to  consider, 
the  rules  as  ^ubj^ct  to  his  controul,  and  not  himself  subject 
to  the  rules;  to  risk  apd  to  dare  extraordinary  attempts 
without  a  guide,  abandoning  himself  to  bis  own  sensations, 
and  depending  upon  th^m*  To  this  ponfidence  must  be 
imputed  that  originality  of  manner  by  which  he  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  es^tended  the  limita  of  the  art.  After 
Rubens  had  made  pp  his  nianqeri  be  never  looked  out  of 
himself  for  assistance :  there  is  consequently  very  little  in 
his  works,  that  appears  to  be  taken  from  other  masters.  If 
he  has  borrowed  any  thing,  he  has  bad  the  address  to 
change  and  adapt  it  so  well  to  (he  rest  of  bis  work>  that 
the  theft  is  not  discoverable. 

*'  Besides  the  excellency  of  Rubeqs  in  these  general 
powers,  he  possessed  |he  true  art  of  imitating.    Die  anw  tb« 
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objects  of  nature  witfar  a  painter's  eye ;  he  saw  at  once  the 
predominant  feature  by  which  every  object  is  known  aqd 
distinguished ;  and  as  soon  as  seen,  it  was  executed  with  a 
facility  that  is  astonishing :  and  let  me  add^  this  facility  is 
to  a  painter,  when  he  closely  examines  a  picture,  a  source 
of  great  pleasure.  How  far  this  excellence  may  be  per- 
ceived or  felt  by  those  who  are  not  painters,  I  know  not ; 
to  them  certainly  it  is  not  enough  that  objects  be  truly  re- 
presented ;  they  must  likewise  be  represented  with  grace ; 
which  means  here,  that  the  work  is  done  with  facility,  .and 
without  effort.  Rubens  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  master 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  the  best  workman  with 
his  tools  that  ever  exercised  a  pencil.  This  part  of  the 
art,  though  it  does  not  hold  a  rank  with  the  powers  of  in- 
vention, of  giving  character  and  expression,  has  yet  in  it 
what  n^ay  be  called  genius.  It  is  certainly  something  that 
cannot  be  taught  by  words,  though  it  may  be  learned  by  a 
frequent  examination  of  those  pictures  which  possess  this 
excellence.  It  is  felt  by  very  few  painters;  and  it  is  as 
rare  at  this  time  among  the  living  painters,  as  any  of  the 
higher  excellencies  of  the  art. 

**  This  power,  which  Rubens  posse&sed  in  the  highesjt 
degree,  enabled  him  to  represent  whatever  he  undertook 
better  than  any  other  painter.  His  animals,  particularly 
lions  and  horses,  are  so  admirable,  that  it  may  be  said  they 
were  never  properly  represented  but  by  him.  Ui$  portraits 
rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  painters  who  have  made 
that  branch  of  the  art  the  sole  business  of  their  lives;  and 
of  those  he  has  left  a  great  variety  of  specimens.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  landscapes ;  apd  though  Claude 
Lorrain  finished  more  minutely,  as  become^  a  professor  in 
any  particular  branch,  yet  there  is  sjich  an  airiness  and 
facility  in  the  landscapes  of  Bul^ns,  thai:  a  painter  would 
as  soon  wish  to  be  the  author  of  them,  as  those  of  Claude, 
or  any  other  artist  whatever.  # 

*^  The  pictures  of  Rubens  have  this  effect  upon  the  spec- 
tator, that  he  feels  hknself  in  no  wise  disposed  to  pick  out 
and  dwell  on  his  defects.  The  criticisms  which  are  made 
on  bitn  are  indeed  often  unreasonable.  His  style  ought  no 
mo^e  to  be  blamed  for  not  having  the  sublimity  of  Michael 
Angelo,  tjiari  Ovid  should  be  censured  becausje  he  is  not 
like  Virgil. 

^*  However^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  wanted 
^lapy  excelleucies,  which  would  have  perfectly  united  with 
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his  style.  Among  those  we  may  reckon  beauty  in  his  te-z 
male  characters :  sometimes,  mdeed,  they  nnike  approaches 
to  it ;  they  are  healthy  and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  possess  any  degree  q(  elegance :  thfs  same  may  be 
said  of  his  young  men  and  children :  his  qid  men  have 
that  sort  of  dignity  which  a  ^busby  beard  will  confer;  but 
be  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception  of  character.  In 
his  representations  of  the  highest  characters  in  the  Chris*' 
tian  or  the  fabulous  world,  instead  of  something  above 
humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea  which  is  conceived  of 
soch  beings,  the  spectator  finds  little  niore  than  mere 
ihortals,  such  as  he  meets  with  every  day. 

**  The  incorrectness  of  Rubens,  in  regard  to  his  out- 
line, oftener  proceeds  from  haste  and  carelessness,  than 
from  inability :  there  are  in  his  great  works,  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  paid  more  particular  attention,  naked  figures 
as  eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for  their  colouring.  He 
ilppears  to  have  entertained  a  great  abhorrencfe  of  the 
meagre  dry  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  German 
and  Flemish  painters ;  to  avoid  which,  he  kept  his  outline 
large  and  flowing:  this,  carried  to  an  extreme,  producec) 
that  heaviness  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  his  figures. 
Another  defect  of  this  great  painter  is,  his  inattention  tq 
the  foldings  of  his  drapery,  especially  that  of  bis  women ; 
it  is  scarcely  ever  cast  with  any  choice  or  skill. 

**  Carlo  Maratti  and  Eubens  are,  in  this  respect,  in  opr 
polite  extremes ;  one  discovers  too  much  art  in  the  dispo- 
sitions of  drapery,  and  the  other  too  little.  Rubens*s  dra- 
pery, besides,  is  not  properly  historical;  the  quality  of 
the  stuff  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  too  accurately  distin- 
guished ;  resembling  the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese.  This 
drapery  is  less  offensive  in  Hubens  than  it  would  be  in 
many  other  painters,  as  it  partly  contributes  to  that  rtchr 
fiess  which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style,  which  we 
do  not  pretend  \o  ^et  forth  as  of  tbp  most  simple  and  sub- 
fime  kind. 

**  The  difference  of  the  inanner  of  Rubens  from  that  of 
any  other  painter  before  him,  is  in  nothing  more  distin^^ 
guishable  than  in  his  colouring,  which  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  Titian,  Corregio,  or  any  of  the  great  colour- 
ists.  The  effect  of  bis  pictures  may  be  not  improperly 
pompared  to  clusters  of  flowers ;  all  bis  colours  appear  as 
plear  and  as  beautiful :  at  the  same  time  he  has  avoided 
that  tawdry  effect  which  one  would  expect  such  gay  colours 
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f(^  prodace ;  in  this  respect  resembling  Barocci  ttar^  tbafir 
any  other  painter.  What  was  said  of  an  ancient  painter 
may  be  applied  to  those  two  artists^^tfaat  their  figured 
)ook  as  if  they  fed  npon  roses. 

^^  It  would  be  a  cartons  and  a  profitable  stndy  t6r  H 
painter,  to  examine  the  difference,  and  the  cause  of  that 
difference  of  effect  in  the  works  of  Corregio  and  Rubens, 
both  excellent  in  different  ways.  The  preference  pro-^ 
bably  would  be  given  according  to  the  different  habtes  of 
the  connoisseur :  those  who  had  receired  their  first  mipres^* 
sions  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  would  censufe  Corregic^ 
as  ^eavy  ;  and  the  admirers  of  Corregio  w'onld  say  Rnbens 
wi^nted  solidity  of  effect.  There  is  lightness,  airiness,  and 
facility  in  Rubens,  his  advocates  will  urge,  and  eompara^ 
lively  a  laborious  heaviness  in  Corregio ;  whose  admirers 
will  complain  of  Rubens^s  manner  being  careless  an4  un- 
finished, whilst  the  works  of  Corregio  are  wrought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy ;  and  what  may  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  Gorregio's  breadth  of  light,  will,  by  bis  censurers, 
be  caljed  affected  and  pedantic.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
we  are  speaking  solely  of  the  manner,  the  effect  qf  the 
picture ;  and  we  may  conclude^  according  to  the  custom  in 
pastoral  poetry,  by  bestowing  on  each  of  these  iilustriou* 
painters  a  garland,  without  attributing  superiority  to  either. 

^<  To  conclude,  I  will  venture  to  repeat  in  favour  of  Ru-* 
Ifens,  wh^t  I  have  before  said  in  regard  to  th^  Dutch  school 
— ^that  those  who  cannot  see  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this 
great  painter,  either  have  a  narrow  conception  of  the  va-« 
riety  of  art,  or  are  led  away  by  the  affectation  of  approving 
nothing  but  what  comes  from  the  Italian  school.'* ' 

RUCCELLAI  (Bernard),  in  Latin  Ortcellarius,  a 
learned  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  in  1449. 
His  mother  was  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Pallas  Strozzi, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  citizens  of  Florence, 
a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  who  in  his  collections  of 
books  and  antiquities,  was  the  rival  of  Niccoli,  and  even  of 
the  Medicis  themselves.  To  this  last  mentioned  illustrious 
family  Bernard  became  allied,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  by  hia 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  Lorenzo,  which  joyful  occasion 
his  father  John  Ruccellai  is  said  to  have  celebrated  with 
princdy  magnificence,  at  the  expence  of  37,000  florins. 

1  ^Iktngto..— Arg<nftlle.«'-n«smiips.-^Sir  J.  Reynolds's  WoilQk«*4teai^« 
Oyolop^dia. 
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Bernard  after  hU  marriage  pursued  bis  studies  widi  the 
saine  avidity  as  before;  ^ud  after  Lorenzo  de  Medici's 
death,  the  Platonic  academy  found  in  him  a  very  generous 
proiector.  He  built  a  magnificent  palace,  with  gardens 
and  groves  convenient  for  the  philosophic  conferences  held 
by  the  academicians,  and  ornamented  it  with  the  most  va-^ 
luable  specimens  of  the  antique,  collected  at  an  immense 
expence. 

Like  many  other  scholars  of  that  day,  he  added  political 
skill  to  his  literary  accomplishments,  and  held  some  offices 
of  trust  and  importance.  In  1480  be  was  chosen  gonfa- 
lonier of  justice ;  and  four  years  after,  the  republic  appointed 
him  aoibassador  to  the  state  of  Genoa,  which  was  followed 
by  three  pther  embassies,  one  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  two  to  Charles  VIIL  king  of  France.  During  the 
revolutions  which  took  place  at  Naples  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Ruccellai  took  a  part,  for  which 
some  Florentine  historians  censure  him ;  but  whether  his 
conduct  was  patriotic  or  factious,  is  not  very  clear,  although 
the  former  is  most  probable.  He  died  in  1514,  and  w^ 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  the  fafadie  of 
which,  begun  by  his  father,  be  finished  with  great  magni- 
ficence. 

Ruccellai's  principal  work  ^*  De  Urbe  Roma,**  contains 
an  accurate  account  of  what  the  ancient  writers  have  handed 
down  respecting  the  magnificent  edifices  of  that  city,  and- 
was  in  all  respects  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  had  then 
appeared.  It  was  first  published  in  the  collection  entitled 
*'  Rerum  Ital.  Scriptores  Florentini.*'  '  He  left  also  a  his- 
tory  of  the  war  of  Pisa,  and  another  of  the  descent  of 
Charles  VIIL  into  Italy,' "  De  Bello  Pisano,"  and  «  De 
Bello  Italico;'*  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  have  been* 
first  printed  at  London  by  Brindley  in  1724,  and  both  by 
Bowyer  in  i7S3  ;  but  this  last  edition  we  do  not  find  ipenr 
tioned  in  Mr.  Nichols's  very  accurate  and  elaborate  list  of 
the  productions  of  Bowyer's  press.  In  17  j^2  was  published 
at  Leipsic  a  treatise  on  the  Roman  magistracy,  **  De  ma- 
gistratibus  Romanis,**  written  by  Ruccellai,  and  sent  to 
the  editor  by  .the  learned  antiquary  Qori,  who  discovered 
it  at  Florence.  Ruccellai  was  also  a  poet,  and  appears  in 
the  **  Canti  Carnascialeschi"  as  the  author  of  the  ^^Trionfo. 
della  calunnia.''  In  poetry,  however,  he  was  eclipsed  by 
bis  son,  the  subject  of  our  next  arttele.'  ' 

'  Tiraboicbi.--GiDKven4  Hi»t.  Lit  d'ltilie^— Kmcm'i  Loransode  M^ici, 
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RUCCELLAI  (John),  fourth  son  to  the  preceding,  was 
t>i>ro  at  Florence,  Oct.  20,  1475,  at  a  time  when  his  family . 
was  in. the  plenitude  of  its  power.     By  what  masters  he  was 
educated  we  have  not  been  told,  but  it  may  be  presumed, 
from  bis  fatber*s  character,  that  he  procured  him  the  best 
which  Florence  could  afford ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  became 
very  accomplished  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as 
well  as  in  bis  own.     In  1505  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  > 
from  Florence  to  Venice.     In  the  tumult  raised  by  the 
younger  citizens  of  Florence  on  the  return  of  the  Medici  in 
1512,  and  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  facilitate  that 
event,  be  add  his  brother  Pallas  took  a  principal  part,  ap- 
parently in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  father,  who* 
was  on  the  popular  side.     On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  and 
the  appointment  of  bis  nephew  Lorenzo  to  the  government' 
of  Naples,  Ruccellai  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the 
latter  to  Rome,  when  he  went  to  assume  the  insignia  of. 
captain-general  of  the  church.     In  15J5  he  attended  Leo 
on  bis  visit  to  Florence,  on  which  occasion  the  pontiff  was 
entertained  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ruccellai  with  the  repre-. 
s/entation  of  the  tragedy  of  ^*  Rosmunda,"  written  by  our. 
author  in  Italian  blank  verse.     As  Ruccellai  entered  into 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  it  has  appeared  surprising  that  Leo 
did  not  raise  him  to  the  purple ;  but  political  reasons,  and> 
not  any  want  of  esteem,  seem  to  have  prevented  this,  for 
be  sent  him,  at  a  very  important  crisis,  as  his  legate  to. 
Francis  ).  in  which  station  he  continued  until  Leo's  death* 
After  this  event  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  deputed, 
with  five  other  principal  citizens,  to  congratulate  the  new; 
pope  Adrian  VL  which  he  performed  in  an  oration  yet  ex«^ 
tant.  '  The  succeeding  pope  Clement  VII.  appointed  Ruc- 
cellai keeper  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whence  he  obtained 
tbe  name  of  II  Castellano.     He  died  in  1526.     His  fame, 
re^ts  chiefly  on  his  poem  of  the  '' Api,^'  or  Bees,  which  was 
published  in  1539,  and  will  secure  to  its  jauthor  a  high  rank, 
among  the  writers  of  didactic  poetry.    "  His  diction,"  says 
Mr,  Roscoe,  ''  is  pure  without  being  insipid,  and  simple 
^ithput becoming  vulgar;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  he> 
b^  givers  decisive  proofs  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  par- 
ticularly on  subjects  of  natural  history.*'     Besides  the  tra- 
gedy of  <<  Rosmunda,'*  already  noticed,  he  wrote  another, 
f  Orjsste,"  which  remained  in  manuscript  until  published 
by  Scipio  Maffei  in  his  ^'  Teatro  Ttaliano,'*  who  considers 
|t  as  supejrior  to  bis  **  Rosmunda,^'    They  are  both  imita« 
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tkms  of  Euripides.  An  edition  of  all  hk  works  wflf  pnnMd 
atP«daain  1772,  8vo,  and  his  poem  of  the  ''Bees**  wa« 
tyarrsiated  into  French  by  Pingeron,  in  1770.' 

.  RUDBECK  (Olaus  or  Olof),  one  of  the  earliest  cfilti- 
rators  of  natural  science  in  Sweden,  waa  the  son  of  John 
Biidbeck,  bishop  of  Vesteras,'  a  considerable  patron  of  let* 
tars,  and  by  wbote  exertions  the  Swedish  Bible  was  pub- 
litbed  in  1618.  He  was  born  in  16S0,  and  educated  at 
UpsaK  Anatomy  was  his  early  study,  and  he  prosecuted  tt 
witk  such  success,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  he 
made  the  important  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in 
the  liver,  and  soon  afterwards,  of  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  body.  In  Bartholine  he  had  a  rival  in  this  discovery, 
which  indeed  both  appear  to  have  made  independent  of 
each  other ;  but  Haller  gives  the  priority,  in  point  of  time, 
to  Rudbeck.  Rudbeck,  having  also  made  botany  a  part  of 
bis  pursuits,  contributed,  out  of  bis  own  means,  to  the  ad* 
Taneement  of  that  science,  by  founding  a  garden,  which 
he  afterwards  gave  to  the  university  of  Upsal.  After  a  visit 
to  Holland  in  1653,  he  devoted  himself  to  medicine,  and 
t^the  instruction  of  his  pupils  in  anatomy.  In  I65S  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  medicine,  and  was  fixed  at  Up- 
sal for  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  Besides  the  attention 
which  he  gave  to  the  above-mentioned  pursuits,  he  very 
early  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  languages,  history, 
antiquities,  architecture,  and  music,  as  well  as  the  prac^ 
tical  art  of  drawing,  and  was  so  much  regarded  as  a  man 
of  taste,  that  the  public  festivals  and  decorations,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  young  king  Charles  XI.  in  1660,  were 
pat  entirely  under  bis  direction. 

The  first  botanical  publication  of  Rudbeck  seems  to  have 
been  his  <*  Catalogus  plantarum  horti  Upsaliensis,''  printed 
at  Upsal  in  1658,  the  year  after  tbe  establishment  of  that 
oollection.  To-  this  little  volume  a  preface  in  Latin  and 
Swedish  is  prefixed,  treating  of  practical  horticulture,  and 
recommending  botany  for  its  agreeableness  and  utility. 
The  list  is  of  course  not  very  ample,  but  contains  several 
exotic  species  and  varieties.  An  appendix  to  this  cata- 
logue was  printed  in  1666,  the  garden  having  been,  by 
that  time,  considerably  enriched.  The  same  year,  1666, 
another  siaailar  work  appeared,  **  Deliciie  Vallis  JacobseaB;^* 
a  catalogue,  alphabetical  like  the  former,  of  a  garden  at 

1  Tirmboichi.-43jii(iieB«  Hiit  Lit.  d'ltalie,  y»)'  VI.-^Roieoo't  Ufk 
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Jacob's  Debit  oesr  Stockhohi.  This,  which  vms  ationy* 
mous,  is  a  little  book  of  extreme  rarity,  insomuch  that 
Haller  speaks  of  it  by  report  only.  A  Latin  poem  is  pre^^ 
fixed  to  the  work,  describing  the  beamy  of  this  villa,  ita 
orangery,  aviary,  plantations,  and  fountains. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  bis  life  Rudbeck  first  ee^ii* 
ceived  the  vast  project  of  his  ^^  Campi  Elysii,'*  in  which  att 
the  plants  in  the  world,  as  far  as  they  had  been  discovered^ 
were  to  be  represented  by  wooden  cuts,  in  twelive  folio  vo« 
lumes,  disposed  according  to  Bauhin's  ^*  Pinax.'*  For  this 
stupendous  work  he  is  said  to  have  prepared  ten  or  elevea 
thousand  figures,  and  the  first  and  second  voluoses  were 
already  printed,  when  a  dreadful  fire  reduced  almost  the 
whole  town  of  Upsal  to  ashes,  in  1702.  Three  copies  only 
of  the  first  volume  escaped  the  6re,  two  of  which  remain  in 
Sweden,  and  the  third  is  preserved  in  the  Sberardian  library 
at  Oxford.  A  few  leaves,  wanting  in  this  last  copy,  are 
supplied  in  manuscript.  A  number  of  the  blocks  of  this 
very  volume,  which  consists  of  grasses  and  their  alliee, 
came  into  England  with  the  Linnsan  collection  ;  and  hav« 
ing  been  compared  with  the  Oxford  copy,  an  impression 
of  them  was  given  to  the  public  in  1789,  by  sir  James  Ed* 
ward  Smith,  president  of  the  LinnsBan  society,  under  the 
title  of  <*  ReliqiitaB  Rudbeck ianae,'*  the  appropriate  letter'^ 
press  of  each  figure,  and  the  Linnaean  names,  being  sub'- 
joined.  An  historical  preface  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  as 
srell  as  a  dedication  to  Dr.  John  Gustavus  Acre!,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Upsal,  who- was  entrusted  with  the  sale  of 
the  Linntean  museum  and  library. 

The  second  volume  of  the  **  Campi  £lysii*'  eame  from 
the  press  a  little  before  the  former  ;  so  that  several  copies 
having  got  abroad,  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  rest. 
Even  this«  however,  is  a  very  rare  book,  the  price  of  wbioh 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  A  copy  was  bought  by  professor 
Jacquia  in  Germany,  many  years  ago,  for  about  30  guineas. 
This  volume  is  in  the  Linnean,  Banksian,  and  Sberardian 
libraries.  Containing  liliaceous  plants,  and  the  Orchia 
aribe,  it  is  much  move  splendid  than  the  first.  The  figures 
mxe  copied  from  all  quarters,  though  several  are  original^ 
and  amount  to  about  600  in  all,  many  of  them  executed 
^itb  great  eorrectnefis  and  eleganee.  The  prefiice  attri- 
butes the  antiuipaied  publication  of  this  volume  to  tlM 
greater  poputanty  and  attraction  of  its  contents;  and 
ijpeaks  01  many  oMbe  intended  figures  of  the  whole  works 
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as  to  be  executed  from  drawings  made  by  the' author  h\m^ 
«elf»  after  original  specimens^  either  preserved  in  Bunrer^tf 
fine  Swiss  herbariuon,  or  obtained  froni  other  quartern*  Thd 
mutbor  .speaks  of  his  son  atid  nephew,  each  of  the  sadid 
name  with  himself,  as  his  coadjutors,  and  the  destined  cofn-» 
iinuators  of  this  laborious  undertaking.  The  destruction 
of  his  materials  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  ;  for  such  a 
repository  of  the  botanical  knowledge  of  the  time  would 
have  been  highly  valuable  to  succeeding  writers ;  particu-^ 
larly  as  illustrating  the  plants  of  Bauhin,  so  many  of  which 
axe  to  be  determined  from  Burser^s  herbarium  only. 

I'he  author's  other  work,  as  scarce  as  the  preceding^ 
having  shared  the  same  fate,  is  entitled  *'  Atlantica,  sive 
Manheim  vera  Japheti  posterorum  sedes  ac  patria,  &c.'* 
1698 — 1702,  4  vols,  folio.  This  work  was  written  in  tbcf 
Swedish  language,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. The  fourth  volume  was  put  to  press  in  1702,  and  the 
printer  was  in  the  second  alphabet,  when  the  fire  above 
mentioned  took  place,  and  consumed:  this  volume  as  well 
as  the  others,  with  all  the  author's  copy,  except  two  or 
three  sets  of  the  printed  sheets,  which  have,  if  we  mistake 
not,  been  supplied  by.  manuscript  in  the  few  copies  extanL 
The,  president  of  the  Linnsan  society  has  one  of  the  pre* 
ceding  volumes,  composed  of  wooden  cuts ;  but  the  whole 
work,  which  Brunet  has  accurately  described,  has  copper* 
|>late  frontispieces  and  other  finished  engravings,,  maps, 
&c.  The  aim  of  this  singular  performance  was  to  prove 
Ihat.  Sweden  had  been  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  our  first 
parents,  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  place  whence  the  Ger^ 
joaos,  French,  English,  Danes,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
aU  nations  came,  and  the  source  of  all  learning,  ancient 
mythology,  arts  and  sciences ;  but  all  that  the.  author  has 
jreally  proved  is,-  how  much  profound  learning  may  be 
'brought  to  bear  upon  a  wild  and  untenable  hypothesis.  . 

Rudbeck.died  a  few  months  after  the  deatruction  of  his 
iworks,  Sept.  2,  1702,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
Age,  having  nine  years  before  resigned  the  professorshifps 
of  botany  and  anatomy  to  his  son.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
jBi  man  of  a  mild,  and  amiable  character,  and  as  «auch  es^ 
teemed  for  his  personal  qualities. as  for  bis.learning.' 
-  RUDBECK  (Olaus),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Upsal  in  1660,  and  under  his  father's  direction  studied 
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medicinei  botany,  and  antiquities.     He  took  bis  doctor's 
degree  at  Utrecht,  in  1690,  publishing  on  that  occasion 
an  able  dissertation,  *^  De  fundamentali  Plantarum  NotitiSl 
rite  acquirend&.*'     In  this  he  asserts  the  necessity  of  ar- 
ranging and  distinguishing  the  genera  of  plants  by  their 
fructification  alone,  and  prefers  such  leading  principles  as 
are  derived  from  the  fruit,  rather  than  from  the  corolla. 
He  rejects  habit,  colour,  sensible  qualities,  time  of  flower- 
ing, &c.  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  super- 
ficial observers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  declines  be- 
ing implicitly  led  by  the  more  abstruse  principles  of  certain 
more  philosophical  botanists.   He  had  previously,  at  Upsal, 
in  1686,  defended  a  thesis  ^De  Propagatione  Plantarum,** 
which  is  less  original,  though  highly  creditable  as  a  school 
exercise.     In  1695,  he  set  ouufrom  Upsal  on  a  tour  to 
Lapland,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of  count  Gyllenborg* 
After  his  return  he  prepared  a  very  ample  account  of  hiis 
journey,  having  made  a  number  of  drawings  for.  the  pur- 
pose.     The  first  part,  published  in   1701,  in   Latin  and 
Swedish,  is  dedicated  to  king  Charl^  XII.  in  a  Latin,  at 
well  as  Swedish,  poem,  and  ornamented  with  a  magnificent 
wood-cut  of  the  Pedicularis  Sceptrum-Carolmum.     But  this 
volume,  a  thin  4to,  goes  no  further  than  the  province  of 
Upland.     The  rest  of  the  materials,  except  a  collection  of 
drawings  of  plants,  which  still   exist,  and  perhaps  rather 
belong  to  the  *'  Campi  Eiysii,*'  seem  to  have  perished  in 
the  fire  of  UpsaL     Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of  most  of  the 
copies  of  the  work  just  mentioned,  entitled  ^*  Laponia  illus-* 
trata,"  which  is  therefore  an  extremely  scarce  book. 

In  1720  Rudbeck,  in  conjunction  with  Benzelius,  after-  ^ 
wttrds  archbishop  of  Upsal,  founded  the  Swedish  academy 
of  sciences,  as  it  was  then  called,'  though  subsequently, 
when  other  similar  e3tablishment8  arose  at  Stockholm, 
Lund,  &c.  the.  original  one  was  entitled  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  UpsaL  •  This  institution  still  flourishes,  and  has 
produced  several  volumes  of  Transactions  in  Latin.  In  the 
first,  printed  in  1720,  is  a  catalogue  of  plants,  observed  by 
Rudbeck  in  Lapland.  He  published  several  curious  dis- 
sertations from  time  to  time,  which  evince  his  deep  erudi- 
tion, though  he  betrays,  like  his  father,  somewhat  of  a 
paradoxical  turn.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in  oriental 
literature,  and  was  hence  led  to  undertake  the  explanation 
dt  some  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  of  natural  history  in 
the  sacred  scriptures.    He  contetids  that  Borith,  mentioned 
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hy  some  of  the  prophets,  is  neither  an  herb,  aor  wy  kind 
of  softp,  but.  a  purple  dye.  He  alsa  undertook  U>  dQ«MMa- 
«tra(e  that  the  Jhutatm  were  raspberries.  The  two  disseiH 
tations  which  contain  these,  opinions  appeared  in  n^^s  m 
4tOf  bi»t  the  autjbor  bad  previously  given  to  the  world  thns^ 
others,  the  inaugural  essays  of  $ome  of  bis  pupilsi  on  Mil- 
dera,  in  1707,  4to;  on  Jldndragor^y  in  1709;  and  oinlfar 
Jtubus  arcticus  of  Linpseusy  in  171$^  both  in  S^o,  with  good 
cuts.  His  mos^  ^lafoprate  and  epcentric  performanoepf  all, 
perhaps,  is  a  dissertation  on  the  bird  StUi^j  ^whicb  our  tmna- 
latiou  of  the  Bible  renders  a  4}uail.  Some  have  thought  H 
a  locgsi^  but  Budbeck  will  have  i^  a  flying-fish.  lie  in- 
tended to  publish  a  great  philological  work  entitled  *^  Lexi* 
con  Harmonicum,"  when  death  arrested  his  career,  Mardi 
23,  n^O.  In  his  latter  days,  finding  bimself  unable  to 
leave  home  and  lecture  as  usual,  he  fixed  his  choice,  as  aii 
assistant,  on  Linnseus,  then  in  his  twentyHbir^i  year,  who 
first  supplied  Rudbeck's  place  in  1730,  with  much  appro- 
bation.' 

BUDBORNE,  or  RODBUBNE  (Thomas),  bishop  of 
St.  David^s  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  was,  according  to 
Fuller,  a  native  of  Hertfordshire,  and  topk  his  name  from 
Budborne,  a  viUage  near  St.  Alban's ;  but  Wood  says  he 
was  born  at;  Bodburne  in  Wiltshire.  He  studied  at  MertOD 
college,  Oxforcl,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  mathemar 
tiqians  of  his  day,  and  an  able  architect,  He  built  the  gate* 
Fay  and  fine  tower  of  Merton  college,  and  probably  the 
chapel,  for  that  seems  improperly  given  to  bishop  Rede. 
He  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  Henry  V.  who  became  ac- 
^inainted  with  him  when  a  student  at  Queen's  c<diege»  af- 
terwards appointed  him  his  chaplain,  on  his  going  to  France 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Agincoart  He  received  sooae 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  the  prebend  of  Horton  in  the 
church  of  Salisbury,  the  living  of  East  Peping  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury.  He  served  the 
office  of  proctor  in  the  university,  and  was  elected  chao^ 
cellor,  but  Wood  thinks  that  if  be  accepted  this  office,  ht 
did  not  retain  it  long.  In  1426  he  was  admitted  warden  of 
JMerton  college,  which  he  appears  to  have  resigned  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1433  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Hv 
David's,  from  which  the  king,  Henry  VI.  would  have  tmn^, 
lattdhimto  JEly;  but  Wood  says,  <^  could  not  efiectiti*^ 

>  lUtt*i  Cf  dopedis.— BsUer  Bibl.  aot-patocrei^i  JUnneoi,  p.  ^« 
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U^  died  about  ■1442«  The  tower  Md  chapel  of  Mdrtcfti 
wiH  loDg  remain  monttibents  of  his  skill  and  taste.  He  Watf 
also*  a  benefactor  to  the  first  public  librltfy  in  Oxford.  Like 
the  majority  iii  his  day,  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  first  at-* 
tempts  at  reformation  in  religion,  and  in  14 11  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  suppressing  WickliflPs  doctrines  and 
writings.  He  vrrote,  according  to  Balci  a  **  Chronicle,*^ 
and  some  epistles  <'  ad  Thmnam  Waldenem  et  alios.**  He 
most  be  distinguished  froltn  the  Thomas  Rudbome»  whose 
^  Historia  Major  Wintoniensis"  is  printed  by  Wharton  in 
tol.  I.  of  his  *<  Anglia  Stota^**  who  was,  howerer,  a  monk 
of  Winchester  about  the  midcfle  of  the  same  century,  but 
survived  bishop  Rudbome.' 

RUDDIMAN  (Thomas),  a  very  eminent  grammarian 
and  critic,  was  born  in  October  1674,  ait  Raggel,  in  the 
parish  of  Boyndie  and  county  of  Banff,  Scotland.  His  fa* 
ther,  James  Ruddiman,  was  a  fiirmer,  and  so  strongly  at* 
tached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  as  to  shed  tears  on  the  death 
of  Charles  IL  His  son  was  educated  in  Latin  grammar  at 
the  parish-school  of  Boyndie,  and  quickly  surpassed  his 
dasi-feUows  in  vigour  of  application.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
iie  was  desirous  of  going  to  the  university,  and  when  his 
Ikther  opposed  this  inclination,  because  he  thought  him  tod 
young,  he  set  out,  without  his  knowledge^  to  Kill's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  and  obtained  by  his  skill  in  Latin,  the 
first  exhibition,  or  bursary,  as  it  is  there  called,  <of  that 
year.  After  studying  at  this  college  for  four  years,  he  ob« 
taioed  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Though  he  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  left  Aberdeen,  it  appears  flfom 
ik  book  entitled,  '*  Rhetoricorum  Libri  tres,"  composed 
before  this  period,  but  never  published,  that  he  had  then 
tead  the  Roman  classics  with  uncommon  attention  and  ad- 
vantage. 

He  was  soon  after  etigaged  as  a  tutor  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  which  sttuadon  he  quitted  in  about  a  year  for  that 
of  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  Lawrence-Kirk*  After 
|Msstttg  three  years  and  a  half  in  this  employment,  he  had 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  removing  to  advantage,  owing 
to  an  accidentid  introduction  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pit- 
caime.  This  gentleman  happening  to  pass  through  Lawi* 
rence*Kirk,  was  detained  by  a  violent  storm,  and  wiuntkig 
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amusemeoty  inquired  of  ^is  hostess  whether  she  could  prot 
cure  him  any  agreeable  companion  at  dinner.  She  replied^ 
that  the  parish  schoolmaster,  though  young,  was  said  to 
be  learned,  and,  though  modest,  she  was  sure  could  talk^ 
Pitcairoe  was  delighted  with  the  conversation  and  learniug 
of  his  new  companion,  and  invited  htm  to  Edinburgh,  with 
a  promise  of  his  patronage.  Ruddiman  accordingly  quit** 
ted  Lawrence-Kirk,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Edinburgb^ 
was  appointed  assistant- keeper  of  the  advocates'  library. 
The  emolnmentsof  this  place  were  triflings  but  it  made  him 
known  and  made  him  learned ;  and  after  the  regular  hours 
of  attendance  at  the  library  (from  10  to  S)  he  occupied  hia 
leisure  hours  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  Latin  language  to  va« 
rious  young  gentlemen.  As  his  merits  became  better  known, 
his  assistance  was  anxiously  solicited  by  those  who  were 
engaged  in  literary  publications.  His  first  employment  of 
this  kind  was  as  editor  to  sir  Robert  Sibbald*s  ^Mntroductio 
ad  historiam  rerum  a  Rpmanis  gestarum  in  ea  Borealis  Bri« 
tarniisB  parte  qusB  ultra  murum  Picticum  est,''  and  he  like- 
wise contributed  his  aid  to  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood's  ''  Prac-^ 
tiques  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland."  So  little  was  literary  la« 
hour  rewarded  at  that  time,  thajt  for  the  former  of  these 
works  he  received  only  32.  and  for  the  latter  5/.  Such  poor 
encouragement  obliged  him,  in  1707,  to.  commence  auc« 
tioneer.  The  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of  '\  Vo- 
luseni  jde  Animi  Tranquillitate  Dialogus,"  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  lifeo/  Volus.enus,  or  Wilson,  a  learned  countryman, 
who  had  been  patronized  by  cardinal  Wolsey.  In  1709, 
he  published  ^'  Johnstoni  Cantici  Solomonis  Paraphrasi^ 
Poetioa,"  and  *^  Johnstoni  Cantica,"  with  notes,  which  be 
dedicated  to  his  friend  and  patron  Dr.  Pitcairne.  The  edi- 
tion consisted  of  two  hundred  copies,  which  he  sold  at  one 
shilling  each.  The  expence  of  printing  amounted  to  5L  lOs. 
He  was  next  employed  by  Freebair/iei  the  bookseller,  on  a 
new  edition  of  Gawin  Douglas's  '^  Virgil's  £neid,^"  which 
he  corrected  throughout,  added  the  glossary,  and  probably 
the  forty-two  general  rules  for  understanding  the  language^ 
for  all  which  he  received  the  sum  of  8/.  6s,  S</. 

His  reputation  having  now  reached  distant  parts,  he  upas, 
invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Dupdee  to  be  rector  of  the 
grammar-school  there,  but  his  salary  as  librarian  having 
been  increased  to  30/.  6s,  Sd,  he  was  induced  to  decline  the 
'offer.:  In  1711  he  assisted  bishop  Sage  in  publishing'  the 
folio  edition  of  ^^  Drummond  of  Hawthornden's  Works:** 
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Und  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  preparing  for  the  press  bis  **  Msr- 
tial  AtchieTements."  In  1713  he  lost  his  friend  Dr.  Pit<* 
caime,  for  Whom  he  composed  an  epitaph^  and  conducted 
the  sale  of  his  library,  which  was  disposed  of  to.  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great.  In  1714,  he  publbbed  his  ^<  Rudiments 
of  the  Latin  tongue,''  which  soon  superseded  all  other 
books  of  the  kind,  and  is  still  taught  in  all  the  gramm^ar- 
schools  in  Scotland.  He  lived  to  see  fifteen  editions  of  it 
sold. 

His  next  publication  was  the  Works  of  Buchanan,  in  two 
volumes  1715,  fol.     His  account  of  his  life,  and  opinion  of 
that  history,  so  different  from  that  (till  then)  entertained  hy 
his  countrymen,  drew  on  him  many  enemies.     A  counter 
edition  of  Buchanan^s  works  was  set  about  by  a  society  who 
fern>ed  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and,  after  promising 
their  aid  to  Burm&n  as  their  editor,  disappointed  him,  and 
left  him  to  publish  it  in  1725,  with  Ruddiman's  preface  and 
botes,  and  a  few  of  his  own.     Ruddiman's  edition  opens    . 
with  a  preface  pretendedly  of  Freebairn,  which  had  plainly 
been  .written  by  Ruddiman.     He  gave  also  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  various  editions  of  Buchanan's  separate 
works,  exposed  the  chronological  errors  and  spirit  of  the 
History,  and  laid  open  the  sources  whence  he  drew  the 
documents  which  enabled  him  to  rectify  both.     He  ac- 
knowledged,   with  the  warmest  thankfulness,  the  obliga<> 
tions  he  owed  to  several  men  of  learning  for  their  able  as- 
sistance in  this  difficult  task.     Sir  David  Dalrymple^  the 
lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  contributed  bis  intelligent  help 
with  the  kindness  of  a  friend.     Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the 
>'  Cato  of  the  age,"  promoted  the  design  with  the  usual 
ardour  of  his  spirit ;  and  Pitcairne  gave  his  continual  aid 
while  he  lived.     He  mentions  also  John  Drummond,  M.D. 
Laurence  Dundas,  professor  of  languages  in  >the  college  at 
Edinburgh,  John  Macdonald,  James  Anderson,  a  whig,  and 
John  GiUan,  a  Jacobite,  as  two  antiquaries  who  were  for- 
ward to  assist  his  labours*     This  preface  naturally  led  on  to 
the  life  of  Buchanan,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself 
two  years  before  his  death ;  of  which  assertion  Ruddiman 
expressed  his  doubts  in  a  note,  without  perceiving,  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  sir  Peter  Young  was  the 
veal  author  of  it 

-  After  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  superintend  .the 
press,  Ruddiman  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
printing-office  himself.    Accordingly,  in  1715,  be  oom« 

Q  9  2  ^ 
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fsenced  priateT^  in  paitnenhip  with  hit  brother  Walter^ 
who  bad  been  regularly  bred  to  the  business;  and  some 
years  after  be  was  appointed  printer  to  tbe  university  along 
with  James  Davidson,  a  bookseller.  In  1718,  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  ^rst  literary  society  in  Scotland* 
In  1725,  he  published  tbe  first  part  of  bis  '*  Grammatioss 
LatiniB  Ijastitutiones,'*  whieh  treats  of  etymology;  and  the 
second  part,  which  explains  tbe  nature  and  principles  of 
syntax,  appeared  in  1732.  He  also  wrote  a  third  part  on 
prosody,  which  is  said  to  be  more  copious  and  correct  than 
any  other  publication  on  the  subject,  but,  for  want  of  en« 
couragement,  he  published  only  an  abridgment  of  it.  He 
next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a  newspaper,  ^*  Tbe 
Caledonian  Mercury,*'  frdm  which  he  derived  more  profit 
th&n  fam^,  it  being  a  mere  dry  record  of  occurrenceSk 
This  paper  continued  in  his  family  until  1772,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Robertson,  and  stilt  existi. 

After  the  death  of  the  principal  keeper  of  the  advocates* 
library,  Mr.  Ruddiman  was  appointed  his  successor,  bot 
without  any  increase  of  salary.  He  was,  however,  now 
acquiring  hy  his  other  employments  a  competenc:e  accord-* 
ing  to  his  pioderate  desires,  and  independent  spirit.  lo 
1789;  he  published  what  is  known  by  tb^  name  of  Ander*- 
son's  *^  Diplomata  Scotiae,*'  from  having  been  beguir  by 
Anderson,  but  was  finished  by  Ruddiman,  wbp  wrote  the 
admirable  preface,  which  displays  a  greater  extent  of 
knowledge  than  any  of  bis  other  productions.  Dturing  the 
rebellion  in  1745,  although  Ruddiman  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  be  took  no  active  part^  hut  employed 
himself  in  writing  critical  observations  on  Burman's  com* 
mentary  on  Lucan. 

■  During  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  he  was  almost 
incessantly  engaged  in  controversy,  first,  with  auditor 
Benson,  on  tbe  comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  John* 
ston  as  poets.  His  next  antagonist  was  Logan,  one  of  tbe 
ministers  of  Edinburgh.  Of  Benson  we  have  already  taken 
some  notice*  The  subjeDtof  Ruddimaa*s  controversy  witb 
Logan  was,  whether  the  crown  of  Iteotknd  was  striotl|r 
hereditary,  and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  IIL  was  legi^ 
timate?  Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both 
points.  He  was  soon  after  called  upon  to  repel  tbe  attacks 
of  Mr.  Love,  a  schoolmaster  at  Dalkeitlii^  mht^  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  Buchanai)'s  character. 

About  tljia  lime  he  g^ve  hia  assistanoe  to  Mr.  AvjkOM,  ua 
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bb'tjrpogpraphtcal  researches.  In  October  1751,  at  the 
age  of  17 J  be  was  obliged  to  ask  the  aid  of  physicians  for' 
preserving  bis  eye«sight,  which,  however,  tbey  did  not 
effect.  Yet  this  misfortune,  that  to  a  scholar  cannot  easily 
be  supplied,  did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  kind  acts  id 
his  relations,  and  continuing  his  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  nor  from  pursuing  bis  studies,  and  producing  his 
edition  of  Livy,  in  four  volumes  l2mo,  which  Harwood 
declares  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  that  ever  was  pub* 
lished.  Glasgow  had  to  boast  of  the  spotless  perfection  of 
ber  Horace^  in  1744;  Edinburgh  had  reason,  said  that 
critic,  to  triumph  in  the  immaculate  purity  of  Ruddiman's 
Livy,  in  1751.  Ruddiman  resigned  his  place  of  keeper  to 
the  advocates*  library  in  a  very  handsome  English  letter ;; 
and  the  celebrated  David  Hume  was  appointed  to  succeed 
btm.  Mv.  Ruddiman  soon  gave  a  fiue  specimen  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Mr.  John  Garden,  of  Brechin,  1712,  still  in  MS.;  but, 
with  his  usual  judgment,  he  concluded  bis  elaborate  disser- 
tation by  remarking,  that,  if  the  Latin  tongue  be  written 
with  Roman  accuracy,  Roman  pronunciation  may  be  left, 
without  much  inconvenience,  to  find  itb  own  fashion  in  the 
learned  world*  He  had  scarcely  closed  this  friendly  cor- 
respondence wbeji  he  was  called  from  his  favourite  studies 
*  into  an  acrimonious  contest,  by  James  Man,  master  of  the 
poor-hospital  in  Aberdeen,  concerning  his  edition  of  Bu- 
chanan's Works,  which  bad  been  published  38  years  before. 
Of  this  we  have  ahready  taken  notice  in  our  account  of  Mr. 
Man.  Mr.  Ruddiman  died  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19,  1757, 
when  he  had  advanced  into  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Grey  Friers. 
His  brother  and  partner,  Walter,  died  in  1770,  aged  83. 

Of  Riiddiman's  talents  and  learning  his  works  afford  the 
nost  satisfactory  proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and 
exact,  and  he  was  so  great  a  master  of  the  Latin  language, 
that  perhaps  be  has  not  been  equalled  since  the  days  of 
Buchanan.  His  personal  character  was  recommended  by 
many  virtues,  and  upon  the  whole  he  may  justly  be  con<^ 
sidered  as  an  honour  to  his  native  country,  and  a  benefac- 
tor to  classical  literature.  Many  very  interesting  memori- 
als of  him,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  and  opinions  in 
kit  time,  may  be  found  in  the  work  to  which  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  account. ' 

■  *<  The  Lir<>  of  Thomas  Roddimsii/'  by  Ocorfe  Chfttmefl,  Si q.  f .  R.  S.  Ic«. 
t794»  8f«.«£iicycl.  Britsnaica. 
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tlUE  (Charles  de  la),  ^  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  e^jlucated  in  the  Jesuits'  college, 
vrhere  he  afterwards  became  professor  of  humanity  and 
rhetoric.  In  1667,  when  only  twenty-four,  he  wrote  a 
Latin  poem,  upon  the  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.  which 
was  thought  so  excellent,  that  Peter  Corneille  translated 
it  into  French,  and  presented  it  to  the  king;  apologizing, 
at  the  same  time,  for  not  being  able  to  convey  to  his  ma* 
jesty  the  beauties  of  the  original.  No  introduction  could 
be  more  favourable,  and  the  king  shewed  him  singular  re- 
cpect  ever  after.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  care 
of  the  Delphine  editions  of  the  classics ;  and  Virgil  was 
allotted  to  him,  which  he  published  with  good  notes,  and 
a  correct  life  of  the  author,  in  1675,  4to.  He  published 
also  panegyrics,  funeral  orations,  and  sermons,  which  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  very  great  orator :  but  his  master-piece 
is  a  funeral  oration  for  the  prince  of  Luxembourg.  There 
are  also  tragedies  of  his  writing  in  Latin  and  French,  which 
had  the  approbation  of  Corneille,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
without  merit;  but  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  per- 
formed. A  collection  of 'his  Latin  poems  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  1680,  in  12mo,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  1693.  He 
died  at  Paris  May  27,  1725,  in  his  eighty-second  year.' 

BUE  (Charles  de  la),  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  born 
in  1685,  who  became  so  learned  in  the  Greek  and  He-* 
brew  languages,  and  in  divinity,  that  Montfaucon  took 
him  into  his  friendship,  and  made  him  an*  associate  with 
,  him  in  his  studies.  Montfaucon  had  published,  in  1713,* 
the  remains  of  **  Origen*s  Hexapla  ;*'  and  was  very  desir- 
ous, that  a  correct  and  complete  edition  should  be  given 
of  the  whole  works  of  this  illustrious  father.  His  own  en* 
gagements  not  permitting  him,  he  prevailed  with  de  la 
Rue,  whose  abilities  and  learning  he  knew  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  work,  to  undertake  it:  and  accordingly  two  vo-» 
lumes  were  published  by  him,  in  1733,  fo^o,  with  proper 
prefaces  and  useful  notes.  A  third  volume  was  ready  for 
the  press,  when  de  la  Rue  died  in  1739;  and.  though  it 
was  published  afterwards  by  his  nephew,  yet  the  edition 
of  Origen  not  being  quite  completed,  some  remaining 
pieces,  together  with  the  '^  Origeniana*'  of  Huetius,  were 
published  in  1759,  as  a  fourth  volume,  and  the  whole 
reprinted  in  1780  by  Oberthur,  at  Wiselburg,  in  15  volt, 
Jvo," 

I  Horeri.^Dicl.  Hist  «  Ibid. 
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RITFFI  (Anthony  D£),  the  historian  of  Marseillef,  was 
born  there  in  1607,  and  bred  to  the  law.  Being  appointed 
counsellor  to  the  seneschalcy  of  his  native  place,  he  prac-> 
tked  in  that  court  for  some  years,  and  with  a  scrupulous 
integrity  rather  uncommon ;  for  we  are  told  that  on  one 
occasion  when,  by  his  own  neglect,  a  client  bad  lost  his 
cause,  be  sent  bira  a  sum  of  nioney  equivalent  to  that  loss. 
He  was  a  roan  of  learning,  and  a  good  antiquary,  and  em- 
ployed much  of  bis  time  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
^<  History  of  Marseilles/'  which  he  published  in  1642.  In 
1654  be  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  next  year 
published  a  life  of  Gaspard  de  Simiane,  known  by  the 
name  of  the'chevaKer  de  la  Coste,  and  about  the  same  time 
a  history  of  the  counts  of  Provence  from  934  to  1480.  He 
died  April  3,  1689,  aged  eighty-two.  His  son  Louis  AN- 
THONY, who  followed  similar  pursuits,  added  to  his  father's 
-History  of  Marseilles  a  second  volume,  in  an  edition  pub- 
lished in  1696,  and  illustrated  with  plates  of  seals,  coins, 
&c«  He  was  author,  likewise,  of  **  Dissertations  Histori- 
ques  et  Critiques  snr  POrigine  des  Comtes  des  Provence, 
de  Venaissin,  de  Forcalquier,  et  des  Vicomtes  de  Mar- 
seille;*' and  in  1716  he  published  ^^  Une  Dissertation 
Historique,  Chronologique,  et  Critique  sur  les  EvSques  de 
Marseille."  Both  these  were  intended  as  preludes  to  more 
elaborate  works  on  the  subject,  which  he  was  prevented 
from  completing  by-  bis  death,  March  26,  1724,  in  the 
•ixty-sixtb  year  of  his  age. ' 

RUFF1NU8,  or  RUFINUS,  a  very  celebrated  priest  of 
Aquileia,  called  by  some  Toranius,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  at  Concordia,  a  small  cit}'  in 
Italy.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Aquileia,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  reading  and  meditating  on  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers.  8t  Jerome 
passing  that  way  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  vowed 
an  indissoluble  friendship.  When  St.  Jerome  retired  into 
the  east  some  years  after,  Ruffinus,  inconsolable  for  their 
separation,  resolved  to  quit  Aquileia  in  search  of  bis  friend. 
He  accordingly  embarked  for  Egyptj  visited  the  hermits 
who  inhabited  the  deserts,  and  having  been  told  much  of 
the  charity  of  St  Melaaia  the  elders  hlid  the  satisfiM:tion  oif 
seeing  her  at  Alessandria,  wliere  he  went  to  hear  the  cele* 
ktated  DidyiMS.    The  piety  which  Melaoia  observed  io 
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.BaffiiMit  iadaoed  her  to  make  him  her  coaftdent,  wfaicti  ha 
.cootiQued  to  be  while  they  remained  in  the  £a6t,  which  wa» 
.about  thirty  years.     But  the  Arians,  who  ruled  in  the  reigu 
;of  Valeusy  raised  a  cruel  persecution  againgt  Ruffinus,  cast 
.him  into  a  dungeon,  find  loaded  him  with  chains^  where  he 
suffered  the  torments  of  hunger  and  thirst*  and  they  after* 
wards  banished  him  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  Fatestinet 
Jilelania  ransomed  him,  with  several  other  exiles,  and  re- 
.turned  to  Palestine  with  him.    It  was  at  this  period,  that 
St.  Jerome^  supposing  Ruffinus  would  go  directly  to  Jermt 
Nsalem,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  that  city  tp  congratulate  him 
on  the  occasion,  in  the  following  terms ;  *^  You  will  see 
.the  marLs  of  holiness  shine  in  the  person  of  Ru£Bnu^ 
whereas  I  am  but  bis  dust.    It  is  enough  for  my  weak  eyes 
.to  support  the  lustre  of  his  virtues.    He  has  lat^y  been 
^further  purified  in  the  crucible  of  persecution,  and  is  now 
jvhker  tb^i  snow^  while  I  am  defiled  with  all  manner  of 
sins,^'  .  Ruffinus  built  a  monastery  on  mount  Olivet,  con- 
verted numbers  of  sinners,  re-united  to  the  church  above 
400  solitaries,  who  had  engaged  in  the  schism  of  Antiooby 
And  persuaded  several  Macedonians  and  Arians  to  renounce 
;their  errors.    He,  at  the  same  time,  translated  such  Greek 
books  as  appeared  to  him  the  most  interesting ;  but  his 
translations  of  Origen's  works,  particularly  <<  th^  Book  of 
.prifii^iples,^*  occasioned  that  rupture  between  him  and  St. 
^l^rMse,  which  made  so  mnch  noise  in  the  cbuichi  aod  so 
deeply  afflicted  St  Augustine,  and  all  the  great  aseo  of 
their  time.    Ruffious  was  cited  to  Rome  by  pope  Ansitar 
'tius,  who  M  said  to  have  condemued  his  traiialation  (if 
<<  the  Book  of  principles.^'     Being  accused  of  heresy^  he 
published  some  very  orthodox  apologies,  whiek  disoovier 
gseat  ingenuity*     His  chief  plea  was,  *^  That,  he  meant  to 
h^  aiereiy  atrandator,  without  undertaking  to  sQpiteft  ut 
.defead  any  thing  refurehensihle  in  QrigenV  works."     He 
rwent  afterwards  into  Sicily^   and  died  there  about  the 
year  410.    He  translated  from  Greek  ioto  Latin,  ^' Joae* 
pfaus;"    <*The  £ccfesiastical  History,''  by  Eusebius,  «o 
which  he  added,  two  books ;  several  of  Of  igen's  wrkiagp, 
with  his  <<  Apology"  by  St.  Pamphilius ;  ten  of  BLGnguy 
of  Naziaozen^B  Disoouraea,  and  eight  of  St.  Basil\  in  tU 
-wihich  he  has  been  aoostted  of  taking  gi^eait  Jibenies,  omI 
.in  some  of.  them  acknowledges  it.    He  ha3  also  left  a  Txatt 
in  defertce  of  Origen ;  two  ^'  Apologies"  against  St.  Je* 
rpme ;  ^  Conunentaries"  on  Jacob's  Benedictions,  on  Ho* 
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lea,  Joel,  and  Amos ;  sevenil  <<  Uvea  of  the  Fadiera  of  the 
4ea<9rt,"  and  <<  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,''  which  haa 
Always  been  valued.  His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  1580, 
fol.;  but  the  '*  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  which  bean 
his  name,  was  not  written  by  him.  The  abb^  Genrase  haa 
published  a  ^'  Life  of  Ruffinus/'  2  vols.  12mo.  * 

RUFFHEAD  (Ow£n),  a  law  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  about  1723  in  Piccadilly,  where  bis  father  was 
his  majesty's  baker,  and  having  bought  a  lottery  ticket  for 
Owen,  when  in  bis  infancy,  which  was  drawn  a  prize  of 
500/.  he  determined  to  expend  it  upon  his  education  for 
the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was  accordingly  entered  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  by  studying  here,  as  well  as  at 
school,  with  great  diligence,  became  a  good  general  scho* 
iar,  and  an  acute  barrister,  although  he  never  arrived 
•t  great  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  endeavoured, 
Jiowever,  to  form  some  political  connexions ;  and  when,  in 
1757,  Murphy  wrote  a  periodical  paper,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Idrd  Holland,  called  <<  The  Test," 
RuflFbead  set  up  another,  in  opposition,  called  <<  The  Con^ 
Test"  Dr.  Johnson,  who  then  conducted  the  ^*  Literary 
Magazine,'*  after  giving  a  few  of  both  these  papers,  adds, 
^*  Of  these  papers  of  the  Test  and  Con-test,  we  have  given 
a  .very  copious  specimen,  and  hope  that  we  shall  give  no 
naore*  The  debate  seems  merdy  personal,  no  one  topic 
of  general  import  having  been  yet  attempted.  Of  the  mo* 
tives  of  the  author  of  the  Test,  whoever  be  be^  I  b^eve^ 
^very  man  who  speaks  honestly,  speaks  with  abhorrence. 
Of  the  Con«test,  which,  being  defensive,  is  less  blameabie^ 
I  have  yet  heard  no  great  commendation.  The  language 
IS  that  of  a  man  stnq;gling  after  elegance,  and  catching 
finery  in  its  stead ;  the  author  of  the  Con-test  is  more 
knowing :  of  wit  neither  can  boast ;  in  the  Test  it  is  fre» 
-queotly  attempted,  but  always  by  mean  and  despicable 
imitations,  without  the  least  glimmer  of  intrinsic  Kghl^ 
'Without  a  single  effort  of  original  thought.*^  Ruffhead 
•wrote  ether  pamphlets  on  temporary  political  subjects,  the 
last  <»f  which  was  a  defence  of  the  conduct  of  administra* 
tioD  in  the  afiair  of  Wilkes,  entitled  ^«  The  ease  of  the  late 
JEleetion  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  considered,'*  in  aa« 
4«ev  to  sir  William  Meredith's  pampUet  oil  the  same  sub* 
^jest.    Of  his.  lasr  writings,  the  fost-was  a  caminuation  of 
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Cay's  «  Statutes''  to  the  13  George  III-  9  vols.  fol. ;  and 
the  second  an  edition  of  the  Statutes,  which  goes  under 
his  own  name,  which  he  did  not  live  to  pablish,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1771,  but  which  has  been  since  regularly  con- 
tinued, making  18  vt>ls.  4to.  For  this,  or  his  political  ser- 
vices, he  was  about  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  place  of 
jOne  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  died  Oct 
25,  1769,  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  bishop  Warburton,  who 
probably  thought  the  task  might  involve  himself  in  inqui* 
ries  not  very  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  order,  employed 
Ruffhead  to  write  the  *^  Life  of  Pope,"  but  himself  revised 
the  sheets,  and  occasionally  contributed  a  paragraph,  al- 
though neither  was  sufficiently  attentive  to  accuracy  of 
dates,  which,  in  Pope's  history,  are  matters  of  no  small  im- 
portance, nor  Was  the  work  in  general  creditable  to  the 
subject,  for  Ruffhead  had  no  taste  for  poetry  or  criticism* 
The  public,  however,  knowing  to  whom  he  must  be  in* 
debted  for  most  of  his  materials,  read  the  book  with 
-some  avidity,  and  it  was  twice  reprinted,  but  has  since 
been  superseded  by  more  able  pens.  The  university  of 
Edinburgh  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Ruffhead,  in 
1766,  which,  we  believe,  he  never  assumed,  although  in 
Nortbouck's  dictionary  he  is  called  Dr.  Ruffhead:  Among 
liis  other  literary  engagements.  Sir  John  Hawkins  infonns 
4is  that  he  was  employed  as  reviewer  of  books  in  the  Gen* 
tieman's  Magazine,  until  employed  on  Cay's  Statutes :  and 
aome. time  before  hisxieath  the  proprietors  of  Chambers^ 
Cyolopttdia  engaged  him  to  superintend  a  new  editien  of 
that  work :  he  was  paid  a  considerable  sum  on  accoont, 
but,  having  done  'nothing,  the  booksellers  recovered  the 
money  of  his  heirs.  He  left  o^e  son,  Thomas  Ruffhead^ 
who  died  curate  of  Prittlewell,  in  Essex,  in  17§8.' 

RUFUS,  the  Ephesian,  a  physician  and  anatomist  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  obtained  great  reputation  by 
his  .extensive  knowledge  and  experience.  Galen  esteemed 
bim  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  physicians  who  had  pre* 
ceded  him.  Rufus  appears  to  have  cultivated  anatomy,  by 
iUssecting  brutes,  with  great  zeal  and  success.  He  traeed 
the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  brain,  and  considered  aoaoe 
of  them  as  contributing  to  motion,  and  others  to  aeiiia-> 
tion.    He  even  observed  the  capsule  of  the  cryataUineJeaa 
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10  the  eye.  He  considered  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life, 
and  of  the  animal  heat,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  pulse, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  its  left  ventricle  and  of 
the  arteries  ;  and  he  remarked  the  difference  in  the  capa- 
city  and  thickness  of  the  two  ventricles.  He  deemed  the 
spleen  to  be  a  very  useless  viscus,  and  his  successors  have 
never  discovered  its  use.  He  examined  very  fully  the 
organs  of  generation,  and  the  kidnies  and  bladder ;  he  has 
left,  indeed,  a  very  good  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  and  the  methods  of  cure.  He  also  wrote 
a  work  on  purgative  medicines,  mentioning  their  different 
qualities,  the  countries  from  which  they  were  obtained ; 
and  a  little  treatise  on  the  names  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Galen  affirms  also  that  Ru- 
fbs  was  the  author  of  an  essay  on  the  materia  medica^ 
written  in  verse ;  and  Suidas  mentions  a  treatise  of  his  on 
the  atra  bilis,  with  some  other  essays ;  *  but  these  are  lost. 
What  remains  of  bis  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  *<  Artis 
oiedioflB  prineipes**  of  Stephens,  and  printed  separately  at 
London,  Gr.  and  Lat.  4to,  by  W.  Clinch,  172C.' 

RUGGLE  (George),  the  author  of  a  celebrated  dramatic 
satire,  was  born  at  Lavenham  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father 
was  a  clothier,  probably  in  November  1^75.  He  was  edu*' 
cated  at  the  free  grammar  school  of  Lavenham,  and  made 
such  progress,  that  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  ad* 
vantages  he  might  derive  from  an  university  education^ 
which  his  father  was  encouraged  to  give  him.  He  was  ac« 
cordingly  admitted  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  June 
26,  1589,  butforeseeingnochanceof  a  maintenance  there, 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  and  obtained  a  scholarship  in 
1593,  about  which  time  he  probably  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  as  he  did  that  of  M.  A.  in  1597,  and  entered  into 
holy  orders.  From  Trinity  be  removed  to  Clare-hall,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  society,  to  which  afterwards  he 
was  a  benefactor. 

Having  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  he  studied  to  acquire 
m  familiar  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages ; 
but  particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  historians, 
and  orators.  Among  the  Italian  writers,  the  productions 
of  John  Baptist  Porta,  were  his  favourites.  This  author's 
comedies,  in  our  account  of  him,  are  erroneously  said  not 
to  be  extant^  instead  of  esteemed.  An  edition  of  them  was 
published  in  1726,  4to,  but  there  were  old  editions  of  them 
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all  in  Ruggk's  time,  nnd  be  evideiitly  caugbt  tbetr  spirit* 
His  **  Ignoramus'*  owes  much  to  Portals  '<  Trappolaria*'* 
In  the  mean  tioiei  Ruggle's  reputation  for  learning  became 
an  inducement  with  many  parents  and  guardians  to  place 
their  sons  at  Clare*ball,  under  his  tuition.  In  1604,  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  two  taxers  in  the  university.  Thie 
seems  the  only  dbtinction  be  obtained,  except  that  in  tbe 
following  year,  when  king  James  visited  Oxford,  he  waa 
admitted  M.  A.  It  is  said  to  iiave  been  in  consequence  of 
a  litigious  dispute  carried  on,  in  1611,  between  the  univer** 
sity,  and  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambridge,  that  he 
conceived  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  and  thought  some  of  their  practices  a  fair  sublet  foe 
ridicule.  With  this  view  he  completed  his  comedy  called 
**  Ignoramus,"  which  was  acted  at  the  university  before 
James  L  both  in  March  and  May  1614,  and  is  said  to  bav« 
highly  delighted  his  mi^esty ;  the  pleasure,  indeed,  which 
it  gave  him  is  rather  oddly  expressed.  **  Spectaodo  et  ri* 
dendo  rex  tantum  non  cacatus  !**  The  lawyers  are  skU  to 
have  felt  the  fdrce  of  the  ridicule,  and  to  have  expressed 
the  warmest  resentment  against  the  poet  and  his  perform* 
ance.  A  very  correct  edition  of  this  comedy,  with  a  life 
of  the  author,  was  published  in  1787,  by  Mr.  John  Sidney 
Hawkins,  8vo»  Two  other  plays  are  ascribed  to  Ruggle, 
^  Club  Law,'*  and  **  Hevera,  or  Verity,"  but  neither  have 
been  printed*  Mr.  Ruggle  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1620^ 
probably  on  succeeding  to  an  estate,  and  died  between 
Sept.  6,  1621,  and  Nov.  3-,  1622,  the  former  being  the  date 
of  Us  will,  the  latter  the  day  when  it  was  proved.  '  Mr. 
Hawkinses  opinion  of  the  famed  ^<  Ignoramus*'  is,  we  are 
afraid  higher  than  modem  taste  and  humour  can  aUow.  ^ 

ftUHNKEN.  SeeRHUNKEN. 
'^  RUINART  (Thierry),  a  French  theologian,  was  borA 
at  Rbeims,  June  10,  1657,  and  became  a  Eknedictine 
monk  in  1674.  He  studied  the  scriptures,  the  fathers,  and 
ecelestasticar  writers,  insomasteriy  a  way,  that  Ma)n(lon 
chose  him.'  for  a  companion  in  his  literary  laboursi  He 
abewed  htoMelf  not  unworthy  of  the  good'opioion  MabiHoa 
kad  coiiaeivefd  of  bim,  when  he  pohiished;  in  1699^/^  Acta 
Pristorum  Martynim,"  &e.  4to,  meaning  die  martyrsctf.tha 
fiast  four  centuries.  *  In  a  preface  to  dsis  work^  heendc»- 
mcmn  to  refute  a  notion,  which  our  Dodwril  had  adrauced 
in  a  piece  ^  De  pauciiiate  Martyruip,'*  ipserted  aasong  hia 
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#'  Diifiertfttiones  Cyprianice.*'  A  aeir  edition  of  du 
work,  with  alterations  and  additions,  was  printed  in  17  iS^ 
folio.  Ruinart  publiabed  other  learned  works,  as  **  Hist. 
|>ersecutionis  Vandalics,"  *^  Iter  Literarioa  in  Alsatian  et 
JLotharingiam/*&c.;  and  assisted  MabiUon,wbombeBurvive^ 
and  whose  life  be  wrote,  in  the  publication  of  the  acts  ^ 
the  saints,  and  annals  of  their  order*  He  gave  also  an  ex^- 
cellent  edition  of  the  works  of  ''Gregory  of  Tours,*'  at 
Paris,  1699,  in  folio.  When  MabiUon  died,  in  1707,  be 
VKaa  appointed  to  continue  the  work  in  which  he  had  jointly- 
laboured  with  him;  upon  which  he  traTolled  to  Chara^ 
pagne,  in  quest  of  new  memoirs,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris 
died  Sept.  24,  1707.^ 

RUMFORD.  See  THOMSON. 
,  RUMPH  (George  Everabd),  a  doctor  of  physic  in  tbe 
university  of  Hanau,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
naturalists,  was  born  al  Hanau  in  1637.  He  went  to  Am* 
boyna,  and  became  consul  and  senior  merchant  there,  whick 
did  not  prevent  his  employing  his  leisure  moments  in  coU 
lecdng  tbe  plants  of  that  country ;  being  so  fond  of  botany 
as  to  acquire  great  skill  in  it  without  any  instruction.  Al« 
though  he  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  forty-»tbree,  be  couhl 
diacover  the  nature  and  shape  of  a  plant  by  his  taste  and 
feeling.  He  comprised  all  the  plants  which  he  had  col* 
leered  ia  the  country  where  he  settled,  in  twelve  books^ 
aad  dedicated  them  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  India 
company  in  1690.  They  were  not,  however,  printed  then; 
but  John  Burman  published  them  from  1740  to  1750,  7 
iRols.  foL  which  have  commonly  tbe  date  of  1751,  under 
the  title  of  **  Herbarium  Amboinense,*'  1755«  Burman  has 
•dded  an  Anctuaruim,  with  the  table  usually  bound  at  the 
end  of  torn*  VI.  This  work  has  some  of  the  faults,  or  rather 
imsfbftuoes,  of  a  posthumous  pnblicatioo ;  and  the  reader 
mttst  alwajrs  keep  in  mind  that  the  figures,  for  inferior  to 
those  of  tbe  '*  Hortus  Malabarictis,*'  are  generally  not 
more  than  half  the  siae  of  nature.  Tbe  original  drawings 
stiil  IB  existence  are  said  to  be  very  ine.  Ruoipb  also 
left,  *^  Imagines  pisciam  testaoeoram,^'  l«eyden,  1 7 1 1,  foL 
veprinted  173»;  the  former  is  much  valoeo  for  tbe  platen 
He  wrote,  besides,  «<  The  political  History  of  Amboynai'* 
which  baa  never  been  primed,  but  a.  copy  is  depeaiied  im 
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the  India  company^s  chest  at  Amsterdam,  and  anolher  &t 
Amboyna.  ^ 

RUNCIMAN  (Alexand^),  a  Scotch  painter,  was  born 
at  Eklinburgb  in  1736,  where  his  father,  who  was  an  archi- 
jtect,  probably  taught  him  some  of  the  principles  of  his  are. 
Mr.  Fuseii  says  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  coach* 
painter,  and  *^  acquired  a  practice  of  brush,  a  facility  of 
penciling,  and  much  mechanic  knowledge  of  colour,  be- 
fore be  had  attained  any  correct  notions  of  design.'*  The 
Scotch  account,  on  the  other  hand,  says  he  was  placed  as 
«n. apprentice  to  John  and  Robert  Norries,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  celebrated  landscape  painter  (no-where  upon 
record,  however,)  and  under  his  instructions  Runciman 
made  rapid  improvement  in  the  art.  From  1755  he  painted 
landscapes  on  his  own  account,  and  in  1760  attempted  his^- 
torical  works.  About  1766  he  accompanied  or  soon  foU 
lowed  his  younger  brotljer  John,  who  had  excited  much 
livelier  expectations  of  his  abilities  as  an  artist,  to  Rome ; 
where  John,  who  was  of  a  delicate  and  consumptive  habit, 
toon  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  his  obstinate  exertions 
in  art.  Alexander  continued  his  studies  under  the  pa- 
tronage and  with  the  support  of  sir  James  Clerk,  a  Scottish 
baronet,  and  ^ave  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  before  his 
departure,  in  a  picture  of  considerable  size,  representing 
Ulysses  surprising.  Nausica  at  play  with  her  maids :  it  ex- 
hibited, with  the  defects  and  manner  of  Giulio  Romano  in 
style,  design,  and  expression,  a  tone,  a  juice,  and  breadth 
of  colour,  resembling  Tintoretto.  At  his  return  to  Scot^ 
land  in  1771,  Runciman' was  employed  by  his  patron  id 
decorate  the  hall  at  Pennecuik,  with  a  series*  of  subjects 
from  Ossian ;  in  the  course  of  some  years  he  was  made 
master  of  a  public  institution  for  promoting  design,  and 
died  Oct  21,  1785.  Jacob  More,  the  landscape-painter, 
who  died  at  Rome,  was  his  pupil ;  and  John  Brown,  cele- 
,brated  for  design,  his  friend.  One  of  his  capital  picturea 
is  the  Ascension,  an  altar-piece  in  the  episcopal  chapel, 
Edinburgh ;  another  a  Lear,  which,  with  his  Audnomedn 
and  .**  Agrippina  latiding  with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus," 
are  highly  praised  by  his  couutrymen.  Edwards  mentions 
having  seen  two  etchings  by  this  artist,*  the  one  **  Sigis- 
m.Unda  weeping  over  the  heart  of  Tancred  ;*'  the  other  wt 
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yiew  of  Ediohorgh^  which  ii  executed  with  great  spirit  and 
taste.' 

RUNDLE  (Thomas),  LL.  D.  an  English  diyine,  and 
bishop  of  Derry  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Miiion- Abbot,  near. Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  about  1686^ 
of  what  family  is  not  known.  He  was  educated  at  the  free*, 
school  of  Exeter,  under  the  care  of  Mr*  John  Reynolds, 
uncle  to  the  celebrated  painter  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  la 
1702  he  was  removed  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and 
about  this  time  his  friend  and  fellow  collegian,  Joseph 
Taylor,  esq.  (father  of  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Denhury,  esq.) 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  of  Oriel  college, 
the  second  son  of  Dr.  William  Talbot,  at  that  time  bishop 
of  Oxford.  This  event  was  of  great  importance  in  his 
future  life,  as  it  secured  him  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  Talbot  family,  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  promotion. 
He  commenced  bachelor  of  civil  laws  in  July  1710,  and 
two  years  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Whbton,  and  was  ioclined  to  adopt  his  notions  as  to  re« 
viving  what  he  called  primitive  Christianity.  Mr.  Whistoo, 
who  has  given  us  many  particulars  respecting  bishop  Run- 
die  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,*'  says  that  Mr. 
Rundle,  before  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  became  so 
disgusted  at  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church,  and  at  the 
tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  that  he  sometimes  de- 
clared against  obeying  them,  even  where  they  were  ia 
themselves  not  unlawful,  which,  adds  Whiston,  **  was  far- 
ther than  1  could  go  with  him.*'  The  truth  seems  to  have 
been,  as  stated  by  bishop  Rundle's  late  biographer,  that 
the  singular  character  of  Whiston,  his  profound  erudition, 
and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius, 
supported  by  an  ostensible  love  of  truth,  were  likely  to 
attract  the  notice  of  young  men  who,  in  the  ardour  of  free 
inquiry,  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  their  new  opinions* 

Spon  after  Mr.  Rundle's  acquaintance  with  bishop  Tal- 
bot became  an  intimacy,  he  was  ordained  by  him  in  1718, 
and  published  a  discourse  on  Acts  x«  34,  35.  .  In  1720  he 
.was  promoted  by  that  prelate,  on  his  removal  to  Salisbury, 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts ;  and  upon  the  deo^ise  of  Mr* 
Edward  Talbot,  in  the  same  year,  was  oonstitoted  trea* 
jurer  of  the  church  of  Sarum.    These  were  the  first  boun- 
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t(e9  i^  his  niunificebt  patTon,  who  reuioed  bim  ftom  tliir 
time  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  aod  particularly  delighted 
in  bis  elegant  manners  and  brilUaDt  conTersadoo.    When 
bishop  Talbot  was  translated  to  DurfaaoSy  he  continaed  Mr* 
Bundle  of  his  household,  and  on  Jan«  23,  1721,  collated 
him  to  the  first  stall  in  that  cathedral ;  but  on  Nov.  12,  ia 
the  following  year,  he  was  removed  to  the  twelfth  prebend. 
He  had  likewise  the  valuable  mastership  of  Sherborne  bos* 
pital,  an  appointment  incompatible  with  the  cure  of  souls^ 
but  which,  it  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  list  of  pre« 
ferments,  he  had  never  undertaken.     If  any  period  of  his 
life  afforded  him  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction,  it  vras 
this.     He  was  esteemed,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  i« 
usually  to  be  attained  in  friendships  between  persons  of 
unequal  rank,  by  the  great  and  good  family  who  patronised 
bim.     He  had  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  literary  pro- 
pensities, by  frequent  conversations  with  the  first  in  al* 
most  every  branch  of  science,  and  by  the  most  select  epis* 
tolary  correspondences*     He  became  particularly  known 
at  this  time  to  the  republic  of  letters  by  the  liberal  support 
he  gave  to  Thomson,  upon  his  publishing  his  '^  Winter,** 
whose  acquaintance  be  iostanciy  sought;  and  whom,  having 
recommended  to  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as  a  proper  person 
to  superintend  his  son's  education  during  the  grand  tour^ 
Thomson  found  himself  on  his  return  rewarded  by  a  lu- 
itrative  appointment.    On  July  5, 1723,  be  bad  proceeded 
LL.  D.  as  necessary  to  the  dignities  he  enjoyed,  and  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Seeker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can^ 
lerbury,  as  resident  chaplain  at  the  palace  at  Durham. 

When  bishop  Talbot  died,  in  1730,  his  son,  the  lord 
chancellor,  particularly  distinguished  Dr.  Rundle  as  his 
friend,  and  entertained  him  on  the  same  terms  as  his  father 
bad  done.  The  first  effort,  however,  which  his  lordship 
made  for  his  advancement  was  attended  with  very  extraor* 
dinary  consequences,  and  formed  the  basis  of  a  controversy 
of  considerable  warmth,  althoogh  notof  long  doratioo.  In 
Dec.  1733,  the  see  of  Gloucester  becoming  vacant  by  tk^ 
death  of  Dr.  Sydall,  the  lord  chancellor  solicited  that  pro* 
ferment  for  his  friend  Dr.  Bundle, .  but  was  refused.  Dr. 
Edmund  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  had  at  this  time  th6 
greatest  weight  in  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  bad 
lorig  entertained  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  Dr^  Randli^a 
principles.  This  could  not  have  arisen  from  his  former 
intimacy  with  Whiston,  and  hb  forbearance  of  Chubby 
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ihe  professed  foes  of  ooodern  episcopacy^  but  is  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  ioformatioii  given  bim  by  Mr.  Veno, 
minister  of  St.  Antholin^s,  who  reported  an  improper  coa^ 
Tersation  beld  by  Dr.  Rundie  in  bis  presence,  wbicb  Or. 
Rundle  afterwards  declared  he  never  had  beld|  and  that 
the  obnoxious  words  must  have  been  used  by  some  othor 
person  io  company.  Dr.  Gibson^  however,  peremptoril|^ 
declared  against  the  admission  of  a  suspected  deist  to  tbt 
sacred  bench,  and  lord  Talbot,  we  are  told,  after  ably  as^ 
serting  the  injustice  of  thi^  charge,  and  detecting  the  si- 
nister means  that  were  made  use  of  to  support  it,  withdrew 
his  petition  with  disdain. 

All  this  could  not  be  [known  without  exciting  eonsider* 
able  interest  in  the  public  mind.  In  a  few.  weeks  a  pamph^ 
let  appeared,  entitled  ^^  Reasons  alledged  against  Dr. 
Rundle^s  promotion  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,'*  &c.  This 
was  written  by  Dr.  Sykes,  and  followed  by  several  other 
pamphlets,  of  which  Dr«  Disney,  iii  his  ^^  Life  of  Sykes,*' 
has  given  a  list  of  ten.  Even  Whistoo  vindicated  his  old 
friend  in  a  very  candid  mannen  Perhaps  his  best  vindi- 
cation is  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  originally  published 
in  **  Hugbes^s  Correspondence,**  which  Dr«  Rundle  wrote 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  and  in  which  he  appears 
to  use  no  disguise.  As  to  Dr.  Sykes*s  pamphlets,  they 
evidently  are  written  more  with  a  view  to  raise  a  clamour 
asainst  Dr.  Gibson,  than  to  serve  the  interest  of  Dr.  Runr 
die.  Dr.  Gibson,  in  his  causes  for  rejecting  Dr.  Rundle, 
might  have  been  misinformed,  and  we  trust  he  was  so ;  but 
tbey  who  accuse  him  of  excessive  bigotry,  would  do  well  to 
recollect,  that  he  was  the  promoter  of  Dr.  Hoadly  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester. 

The  issue  of  this  matter,  however,  was,  that  the  bishop 
of.  London  proposed  Dr.  Benson,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Rundle, 
for  the  vacant  see  of  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Rundle  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  the  lucrative  bishopric  of  Derry  in  Ire- 
land, to  which  he  was  consecrated  February  1734-5.  The 
aspersions  thrown  on  his  character  in  England  had  by  this 
time  reached  Ireland,  and  created  great  discontent  at  the 
appointment ;  but  a  residence  of  a  few  years,  and  repeated 
acts  of  public  munificence  and  private  generosity,  gradu- 
ally endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Ireland*  He  died  at 
his  palace  in  J>ublin  April  14,  1748,  scarcely  bixty  years 
of  age.  Having  survived  the  nearer  connections  of  his 
own  family,  he  left  his  property,  amounting  to  20,000/. 
•    Vol.  XXVI.  Hh 
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priocipally  to  the  hon.  John  Talbot,  second  son  to  tbe 
chancellor.  His  person  is  said  to  have  been  slendery  and 
not  inelegantly  formed.  As  to  his  character  as  a  man,  he 
appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  many  virtues,  and 
by  some  weaknesses.  His  biographer  says,  he  was  preci* 
pitate  in  forming  friendships,  and  as  ready  to  relinquish 
them ;  a  character  by  no  means  amiable ;  but  for  which, 
perhaps,  some  excuse  might  be  formed,  if  we  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  friendships.  Unsuspi- 
cious men  often  contract  friendships  which,  upon  a  closer 
inspection,  they  find  unworthy  and  untenable;  and  this 
may  happen  before  years  have  accumulated  experience,  if 
not  without  blame,  at  least  with  some  excuse ;  and  perhaps 
Dr.  Rundle  did  not  always  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived. 
His  character  as  a  divine,  we  see,  once  laboured  under 
suspicion,  and  if  we  except  his  own  declaration,  it  was 
principally  vindicated  by  those  who  were  not  very  friendly 
to  the  church.  The  attestations  of  Pope  and  Swift  can 
add  little  to  his  reputation.  There  was  nothing,  however^ 
in  his  public  conduct  subsequent  to  the  clamour  raised 
against  him,  which  could  be  censured ;  and  tbe  last  letter 
he  appears  to  have  written,  a  little  before  bis  death,  to 
archdeacon  S.  breathes  the  language  of  genuine  piety. 

Of  his  works,  we  have  nothing,  except  four  occasional 
sermons,  one  of  which  we  have  mentioned  ;  a  second  was 
preached  in  England,  and  the  other  two  in  Ireland,  in 
1734,  1735,  and  1736.  In  1790,  appeared  <^  Letters  of 
the  late  Thomas  Rundle,  LL.D,'*  &c.  to  Mrs.  Barbara 
Sandys,  of  Miserdeu,  in  Gloucestershire,  with  introductory 
Memoirs,  by  James  Dallaway,  M.  A.  of  Trinity-college^ 
Oxford,''  2  vols.  1 2mo.  To  these  memoirs  we  are  indebted 
for  the  facts  In  this  sketch.  Tbe  letters  are  entertaining,  and 
display  much  kindness  of  disposition  ;  but  are  not  other- 
wise of  superior  merit.  ^ 

RUPERT  (Prince),  third  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  James  L  of 
England,  was  born  1619,  and  educated,  like  most  German 
princes,  for  the  army ;  and  those  who  have  been  least  in- 
clined to  favour  him,  admit  that  be  was  well  adapted,  both 
by  natural  abilities  and  acquired  endowments,  to  form  a 
great  commander.  On  the  commencement  of  tbe  rebel* 
lioo,  which  happened  when  he  was  scarcely  of  age,  he 

^  Memoirs  at  above. 
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offered  his  services  to  Charles  I.  and  throughout  the  whole 
war  behaved  with  great  intrepidity.  But  his  courage  was 
of  that  kind  which  is  better  calculated  for  attack  than  de- 
fence, and  is  less  adapted  to  the  land  service  than  that  of 
the  sea,  where  precipitate  valour.  Granger  observes,  is  in 
its  element.  He  seldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advan-^ 
tage,  which  he  generally  lost  by  pushing  it  too  far.  He 
was  better  qualified  to  storm  a  citadel,  or  even  mount  a 
breach,  than  patiently  to  sustain  a  siege,  and  would  have 
been  an  excellent  assistant  to  a  general  of  a  cooler  bead. 
In  consideration  of  his  services,  for  which  we  refer  to  the 
general  histories  of  the  times,  and  on  account  of  his  affinity  to 
him,  king  Charles  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a 
free  denizen,  and  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Holdernesse  and  duke  of 
Cumberland. 

When  the  civil  war  was  over,  he  went  abroad  with  a  pass 
from  the  parliament ;  but  when  the  fleet  revolted  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  readily  went  on  bdard,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  vigour  of  his  counsels.  His  advice, 
however,  was  not  followed,  but  on  the  return  of  the  fleet  to 
Holland,' as  the  command  of  it  was  left  to  bim,  be  sailed 
to  Ireland,  where  he  endeavoured  to  support  the  declining 
royal  cause.  He  was  quickly  pursued  by  the  superior  fleet 
of  the  parliament,  under  Popham  and  Blake,  who,  in  the 
winter  of  1649,  blocked  him  up  in  the  haven  of  Kinsale, 
whence  he  escaped,  by  making  a  bold  effort,  and  pushing 
through  their  fleet. 

After  the  Restoration,  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  several  offices  conferred  upon  him.  In  April 
1662,  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy -council ;  and 
in  December  following,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1666,  the  king  appointed  him,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  to  command  the  fleet,  and  he 
now  exhibited  all  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  great  admiral.  By  his  return  to  the  fleet  on 
June  3d,  he  wrested  from  the  Dutch  the  only  victory  they 
had  the  appearance  of  gaining;  and  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month,  he  beat  them  effectually,  pursued  them  to 
their  own  coast,  and  blockled  up  their  harbour.  The  great 
intrepidity  which  he  displayed,  in  this  naval  war,  was 
highly  and  justly  celebrated ;  and  in  the  last  Dutch  war  of 
that  reign  he  seemed  to  retain  all  the  activity  and  fire  of  his 
youth,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  several  engagements. 
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From  this  time  prince  Rupert  led  a  retired  life,  mostly 
at  Windsor^castle,  of  which  be  was  governor,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  the  prosecution  of  cbeniical  and 
philosophical  experiments,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  me- 
chanic arts.  He  delighted  in  making  locks  for  fire-^rms, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  a  composition  called,  from  him, 
Prince's  metaL  He  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
his  improvements  upon  gunpowder,  by  refining  the  several 
ingredients,  and  making  it  more  carefully,  which  augmented 
its  force,  in  comparison  of  ordinary  powder,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one.  He  also  acquainted  there  with  an  eo* 
gine  be  had  contrived  for  raising  water,  and  sent  them  aix 
instrument  for  casting  any  platform  into  perspective,  and. 
for  which  they  deputed  a  select  committee  of  their  mem- 
bers to  return  him  their  thanks.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a 
gun  for  discharging  several  bullets  with  the  utmost  speedy 
facility,  and  safety  ;  and  the  Royal  Society  received  from 
bis  highness  the  intimation  of  a  certain  method  of  blowing 
up  rocks  in  mines,  and  other  subterraneous  places.  Dr. 
Hooke  has  preserved  another  invention  of  his  for  making 
bail-shot  of  all  sizes.  He  devised  a  particular  kind  of  screw^ 
by  the  means  of  which,  observations  taken  by  a  quadrant 
at  sea  were  secured  from  receiving  any  alteration  by  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  observer's  hand,  or  through  the  motion 
of  the  ship.  It  was  said  that  he  had  also,  among  other  se- 
crets, that  of  melting  or  running  black  lead,  like  a  metal, 
into  a  mould,  and  reducing  it  again  into  its  original  fmrm. 

But  there  is  one  invention  of  which  he  has  the  credit, 
which  requires  more  particular  notice.  Besides  being  men- 
tioned by  foreign  authors  with  applause  for  his  skill  in 
painting,  be  was  considered  as  the  inventor  of  mezzotioto, 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  following  casual  occurrence. 
Going  out  early  one  morning  during  his  retirement  ait 
Brussels,  he  observed  the  ceniinel  at  some  distance  from 
his  post,  very  busy  doing  something  to  his  piece.  The 
prince  asked  the  soldier  what  he  was  about  ?  he  replied, 
the  dew  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  made  his  fusil  rusty, 
and  that  he  was  scraping  and  cleaning  it.  The  prince  look* 
ing  at  if,  was  struck  with  something  like  a  figure  eaten  into 
the  barrel,  with  innumerable  little  holes  closed  together 
like  friezed  work  on  gold  or  silver,  part  of  which  the  feilovr 
had  scraped  away.  .'The  prince  immediately  conceived 
that  some  contrivance  might  be  found  to  cover  a  brass  jJate 
Hith  such  a  grained  ground  of  fine  pressed  holes,  wfaick 
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vonid  undoubtedly  give  an  impression  all  black ;  and  that 
by  scraping  away  proper  parts,  the  smooth  superficies  ^ould 
leave  the  rest  of  the  paper  white.  Communicating  his  idea 
to  Walierant  Vaillatit,  a  reputable  painter  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  they  made  several  experiments, 
and  at  last  invented  a  steel  roller  with  projecting  points  or 
teeth  like  a  file,  which  eflPectually  produced  the  black 
ground,  and  which  being  scraped  away,  or  diminished  at 
pleasure,  left  the  gradations  of  light. 

Such  was  the  invention  of  mezzotinto,  according  to  lord 
Orford,  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Mr.  Vertue ;  but  the  baron  Hein* 
nekin  affirms  that  ^*  it  was  not  prince  Rupert  who  invented 
the  art  of  engraving  in  mezzotinto,  as  Vertue  and  several 
other  authors  pretend  to  say;  but  it  was  the  lieutenant  co«- 
lonel  de  Siegen,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  who  first  engraved  in  this  manner;  and  the  prini 
which  he  produced  was  a  portrait  of  the  princess  Amelia 
Elizabeth  of  Hesse,  engraved  as  early  as  the  year  1643. 
Prince  Rupert,  he  adds,  learned  the  secret  from  this  gen^ 
tleman,  and  brought  it  into  England  when  he  came  over 
the  second  time  with  Charles  II."     Mr.  Strutt,  who  makes 
this  quotation,  says,  that  he  has  not  seen  the  print  thus 
spoken  of  by  the  baron :  and  the  precise  date  of  prince 
Rupert^s  discovery  is  no  where  mentioned.     But  if  a  mez* 
zotinto  engraving  dated  seventeen  years  before  the  restora* 
tion  can  be  produced,  and  the  date  be  genuine,  it  certainly 
goes   far  toward  proving  Heinnekin's    assertion.     Vertue 
acknowledges  to  have  seen  an  oval  head  of  Leopold  WiU 
liam,  archduke  of  Austria,  in  mezzotinto,  that  was  dated 
in  1656,  which  he  esteems  the  earliest.     It  is  inscribed 
**  Theodorus  Casparus  a  Furstenburgh  canonicus  ad  vivum 
pinxit  et  fecit  ;**  but  this  argues  little  against  prince  Ru* 
pert^s  discovery,  since  it  is  quite  within  probability  that 
Casparus  might  have  learned  the  art  from  the  prince  or 
Vaillant  during  their  residence  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  earliest  of  Rupert's  engravings  in  mezzotinto,  that 
is  now  extant,  is  dated  in  1658.  It  is  an  half  length  figure 
from  Spagnoletto :  the  subject,  an  executioner  holding  a 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  head,  which  is  pro- 
bably intended  for  that  of  John  the  Baptfst,  and  upon  'the 
sword  are  the  initials  R.  P.  F,  surmounted  with  a  coronet. 
It  is  further  distinguished  by  the  following  inscription  on  a 
ublet  beneath,  "  SP  in  RVP.  P.  fecit.  Fraiicofurti.  anno 
1658M.  A.P.M-*' 
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Prince  Rupert  died  at  bis  hjouse  in  Spring  Gardens,  Nor* 
29,   1682,  and  was  interred  in  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel, 
regretted  as  one  who3e  aim  in  all  bis  actions  and  all  bis  ac- 
complisbments  was  the  public  good.     He  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  a  principal  protector  of 
tbe  Royal  African  Company;  as  a  proof  of  which,  before 
the  first  Dutch  war  in  this  reign,  he  offered  his  majesty  to 
sail  with  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicsite  the  honour  of  tbe  crown,  assert  tbe  jiist  rights  of  tbe 
company,  and  redress  the  injuries  done  to  the  nation ;  but 
tbe  king,  unwilling  to  hazard  his  person  at  such  a  distance, 
and  in  so  sickly  a  climate,  though  he  received  tbe  motion 
kindly,  would  not  consent  to  it,  but  contented  himself  with 
taking  an  o£Bcer  of  bis  recommendation  (captain  Holmes), 
under  whom  the  squadron  was  sent.     He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  council  of  trade.     It  was  owing  to  bis  soli^ 
citations,  after  being  at  great  expence,  not  only  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  value,  but  in  sending  ships  thither,  that 
tbe  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  was  erected,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  governor  appointed  by  the  charter.     Ih  memory  of 
him,  a  considerable  opening  on  the  east  side  of  that  bayy 
in  Terra  de  Labrador,  is  called  Rupert's  river.     In  gene- 
ral, his  highness  was  a  great  friend  to  seamen,  and  to  all 
learned,   ingenious,    and  public-spirited  persons,  and  as- 
sisted them  with  bis  purse,  as  well  as  afforded  them  his 
countenance.    He  was  concerned  in  the  patent  for  annealed 
cannon,  in  a  glass-bouse,  and  other  undertakings  for  ac- 
quiring or  improving  manufactures.   Strict  justice  has  been 
done  to  bis  highnesses  many  virtues,  and  amiable  qualities, 
in  that  excellent  character  of  him  by  bishop  Sprat.     In  re- 
spect to  bis  private  life,  be  was  so  just,  so  beneficent,  so 
courteous,  that  his  memory  remained  dear  to  all  who  knew 
hira.     "  This,"  observes  Campbell,  *■  I   say   of  my  own 
knowledge;  having  often  heard  old  people  in  Berkshire 
speak  in  raptures  of  prince  Rupert.*' 

After  his  death  his  collection  of  pictures  was  sold  by 
auction ;  but  his  jewels,  which  were  appraised  by  three 
jewellers  at  20,000/.  were  disposed  of  by  way  of  lottery,  as 
appears  by  the  Gazette  1683,  Nos.  1864,  1873,  &c.  Tbe 
tickets  were  51.  each,  and  the  largest  prize  a  great  pearl 
necklace  valued  at  8000/.  The  lowest  prizes  were  valued 
at  100/.  The  advertisement  states  that  this  lottery  was  to 
be  **  drawn  in  bis  majesty's  presence,  who  is  pleased  to 
declare  that  he  himself  will  see  all  the  prizes  put  ia  amon; 
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the  blianbsy  and  that  tbe  whole  shall  be  managed  with  all 
equity  and  fairnes3}  nothing  being  intended  but  the  sale 
of  tbe  jewels  at  a  moderate  value." 

Prince  Rupert,  who  never  was  married,  left  a  natural 
son,  usually  called  Dudley  Rupert,  by  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Bard  viscount  Bellemonty  though  styled  in  his  father's  last 
will  and  testament   Dudley  Bard,     He  was  educated  at 
Eton  school,  and  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  that 
celebrated  mathematician  sir  Jonas  Moore  at  the  Tower. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  demise  of  the  prince,  when  he 
made  a  tour  into  Germany  to  take  possession  of  a  consider- 
able fortune  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him..    He  was 
very  kindly  received  by  the  Palatine  family,  to  whom  he 
bad  the  honour  of  being  so  nearly  allied.     In  1686  he  made 
1^  campaign  in  Hungary,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Buda,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis 
life,  iu  tbe  month  of  July  or  August,  in  a  desperate  at^ 
tempt  made  by  some  English  gentlemen  upon  the  fortifica- 
'tioos  of  that  city,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  and, 
though  so  young,  he  had  signalized  his  courage  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner,  that  bis  death  was  exceedingly 
regretted.^ 

RUSH  (Benjamin),  an  eminent  American  physician, 
was  born  near.  Bristol,  in  tbe  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  S, 
1745.  His  ancestors,  quakers,  were  of  the  number  of 
those  who  followed  the  celebrated  William  Penn  to  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1683.,  His  father  dying  while  Benjamin  was 
yet  young,  his  education  devolved  upon  bis  mother,  who 
placed  him,  at  an  early  age,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  rev.  Samuel  Finley*  at  West  Nottingham,  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  classical  knowledge.  From  this  academy  be  was 
removed  to  the  college  of  Princeton,  where  he  finished  his 
classical  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1760,  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  was  now  left  to  choose  a  profession,  and  having 
given  the  preference  to  the  science  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  tbe  late  Dr.  John 
Redman,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who  had  deservedly 
obtained  an  extensive  share  of  professional  business,  and 
I  who  was  justly  considered  an  excellent  practitioner.     With 

>  Sir  George  Bromley's   "  Collection  of  Original  Royal  Letters,"  1787,  Svo. 
— Campbell't  lives  of  tbe  Admirals.— Walp<^*s  Aoecdotet.-'Scnitt*!  Diet.—- 
.  Reel's  Cyclopaedia. 
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Dr.  Redman  young  Rush  continued  some  time,  zcalouilf 
engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  the  several  brancbes  of  medi' 
cine ;  but  as  no  institution  for  the  purpose  of  medical  in*' 
.  struction  was  theji  established  in  Philadelphia,  he  came  over 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  took  his  doctor^s  degree  in  1768, 
after  having  performed  the  usual  collegiate  duties  with 
much  honour,  and  published  his  inaugural  dissertation 
**  De  Concoctione  Ciborum  in  Ventriculo.**  In  this  per* 
formancc^  he  candidly  acknowledged  himself  indebted,  for 
many  of  the  opinions  which  he  advanced,  to  hb  distin«- 
guished  teacher  Dr.  Cullen. 

About  the  period  of  Dr.  Rushes  return  to  his  native  coun* 
tiy,  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  Philadelphia  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  medical  school.     Lectures  on  anatomy  and 
surgery  had  indeed  been  delivered,  in  that  city,  in  1763 
and  1764,  to  a  small  class  of  pupils,  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil* 
liamShippen,  who,  two  years  previous,  had  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  had  completed  his  education  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter ;  and,  in 
1765,  Dr.  John  Morgan,  also^  gave  instruction  on  the  in- 
stitutes of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  physic.     Three 
years  after  this,  the  venerable  Dr.  Kuhn,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  illustrious  Linnceus,    and  had  preceded  Dr. 
Bush  in  his  medical  honours  only  one  year,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  the  materia  medica,   and  Dr.  Rush 
became  professor  of  chemistry  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
from  England  in  1769,  a  situation  which  he  filled  in  such 
a  manner  as  did  great  credit  to  bis  talents,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new  school.     When  the  dis- 
pute between  the  mother- country  and  the  colonies  took 
place.  Dr.  Rush  sided  with  his  countrymen;  in  1776  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  congress  for  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  in  1777  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the 
military  hospital    in  the  middle  department,    but  in  the 
same  year  he  exchanged  this  for  the  oflSce  of  physician- 
general,  which,   owing  to  some  misunderstanding  among 
the  managers  of  .the  hospital  stores,  he  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary following.     He  still,  however,  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  state  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  new  government, 
that  which  prevailed  before  in  Pennsylvania  appearing  to 
him  and  others  very  defective. 

Soon  after,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
political  life,   and  from  this  time  may  be  considered  a» 
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exclusively  occupied  in  deities  pertaining  to  his  profession. 
As  an  author  he  first  wrote,  in  1770,  an  account  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  stramonium,  or  thorn  apple,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  vol.  I.    The  same  year  he  addressed  a  letter,  on 
the  usefulness  of  wort  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Huck,  of  London,  which  was  published  in  the  Medical 
Observations  and  Inquiries  of  London,  vol.  IV.     In  1774 
he  read,  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  hisv  interesting 
'^  Inquiry  into  the  Natural  History  of  Medicine  among  the 
,  Indians  of  North  America,'*  which  formed  the  subject  of  an 
anniversary  oration.     He  this  year  again  addressed  another 
letter  to  Dr.  Huck,  containing  some  remarks  on  bilious  fe- 
vers, which  was  printed  in  the  London  Medical  Observa- 
tions and  Inquiries,  vol.  V.     To  this  succeeded  his  **  Ac- 
count of  the  Influence  of  the  Military  and  Political  Events 
of  the  American  Revolution  upon  the  Human  Body,  and 
Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mihtary  Hospitals 
of  the  United  States,'*  which  his  situation  in  the  army  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  make.     In  1785  he  offered  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  an  *^  Inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  Bilious  and  Intermitting  Fevers  in 
Pennsylvania,"  published  in   their  Transactions,  vol.  II. ; 
and  soon  after,  in  quick  succession,  appeared  *^  Observa- 
tions on  Tetanus,"  an  ^'  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Phy- 
sical Causes  upon  the  Moral  Faculty,"  '^  Remarks  on  the 
Effects  of  ardent  Spirits  upon  the  body  and  mind,"  and  his 
**  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  the  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption."    About  this  time  also  appeared  his  paper  en- 
titled "  Information  to  Europeans  disposed  to  migrate  to 
the  United  States,"  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Great  Britain ; 
a  subject  which  had  already  occupied  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  but  which  Dr.  Rush  considered  still  further  de- 
serving notice,  on  account  of  the  important  changes  which 
the  United  States  had  lately  undergone.     To  this  paper 
followed  his  "  Observations  on  the  Population  of  Pouusyl- 
vania,"  **  Observations  on  Tobacco,"  and  his  *'  Es^ay  on 
the  Study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,"  which  was 
first  published  in  the  American  Museum  of  Philadelphia. 
This  last  mentioned  paper,  which  has  been  the  fertile  topic 
of  much  animadversion,  was,  with  several  other  essays  of 
Dr.  Rush,  and  his  eulogiums  on  Dr.  Cullen  and  the  illus- 
trious Rittenhouse,  th*e  former  delivered   in  1790,  the  lat- 
ter in  1796,  embodied  in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  Es- 
says, literary,  moral,  and  phrlosbphical,"  publibhed  in  179S. 
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In  1791,  tbe  medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia,  wbicb^ 
on  account  of  certain  legislative  proceedings,  bad  existed 
as  two  distinct  establishments  since  1788,  became  united 
under  the  name  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Dr. 
Rush  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  professprship  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice.  He  now  gave 
to  tbe  public  his  '^  Lectures  upon  the  cause  of  Animal 
Life."  The  same  year  he  presented  to  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety his  "  Account  of  the  Sugar  Maple  Tree  of  the  United 
States,"  which  was  published  in  their  Transactions,  vol.  IIL; 
and  in  1792,  ''Observations,  intended  to  favour  a  suppo* 
sition  that  the  black  colour  of  the  negro  is  derived  from  le» 
prosy,"  published  in  their  Transactions,  voK  IV. 

The  year  1793  is  memorable  in  tbe  medical  annals  of  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  great  mortality  occasioned 
by  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  history  of  that  epidemic,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Rush  iu  1794,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued, 
both  for  his  minute  and  accurate  description  of  the  diseasei 
and  the  many  important  facts  he  has  recorded  in  relation 
to  it.  It  was  comprised  in  one  volume  8vo,  and  has  under- 
gone several  editions,  and  been  extensively  circulated  in 
tbe  Spanish  and  in  the  French  languages.  About  this  pe- 
riod also,  he  offered  to  the  medical  world  his  observations 
on  the  *'  Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Dropsy*'  in  general,  and 
on  *^  Hydrocephalus  Internus  ;"  an  *^  Account  of  the  In- 
fluenza," as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1789^  1790,  and 
1791  ;  and  **  Observations  on  the  state  of  the  Body  and 
Mind  in  Old  Age."  In  1797  came  out  his  '<  Observations 
on  the  nature  and  cure  of  Gout,  and  on  Hydrophobia ;"  an 
**  Inquiry  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  Cholera  Infan- 
tum ;"  '*  Observations  on  Cynanche  Tracbealis,"  &c. 

In  1788,  many  of  his  medical  papers  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  under  the  title  of  ^*  Medical  Inqui- 
ries and  Observations,"  vol.  I.  These  be,  from  time  to 
time,  continued,  embracing  most  of  the  writings  above 
enumerated,  besides  observations  on  the  climate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  some  others,  until  a  fifth  volume  was  com- 
pleted in  1798.  In  1801  he  added  to  his  character  as  a 
writer,  by  the  publication  of  six  '<  Introductory  Lectures 
to  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  institutes  and  practice  of 
Medicine,"  delivered  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  • 
1804  a  new  and. corrected  edition  of  his  ^*  Medical  Inqui- 
ries," &c.  was  printed  in  four  volumes,  Svo.     In  1806  be 
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mlso published  a  second  edition  of  bis  ''Essays."  In  1809, 
such  was  the  demand  for  the  ''  Medical  Inquiries  and  Ob- 
servations/' he  again  revised  and  enlarged  the  work  through- 
oat,  for  a  third  edition,  in  which  he  continued  his  several 
histories  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Philadelphia 
from  1793  to  1809.  It  also  contained  a  '^  Defence  of  Blood- 
letting', as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases;'*  a  view  of  the. 
comparative  state  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  between 
1760  and  1766,  and  1809;  an  ''  Inquiry  into  the  various 
sources  of  the  usual  forms  of  summer  and  autumnal  Dis- 
eases in  the  United  States,"  and  the  means  of  preventing 
them ;  and  the  recantation  of  his  opinion  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  yellow  fever. 

He  now  formed  the  idea  of  selecting  some  of  the  best 
practical  works  for  republication  in  America,  and  in  order 
to  render  them  more  useful,  of  adding  to  them  such  notes 
as  might  the  better  adapt  them  to  the  diseases  of  his  own 
country.  His  editions  of  Sydenham  and  of  Cleghorn  were 
published  in  1809,  and  in  1810  appeared  those  of  Pringle 
and  Hillary;  In  1811  appeared  a  volume  of ''  Introductory 
Lectures,"  containing  those  he  had  formerly  published, 
with  ten  others  delivered  at  different  years  before  his  class, 
and  also  two  upou  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  of  the 
mind.  His  work  upon  the  **  Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  which 
had  long  and  ardently  been  looked  for,  was  next  added  to 
his  writings.  It  appeared  towards  the  close  of  J  8 1 2,  in 
one  volume  octavo.  The  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  a  letter 
on  hydrophobia,  containing  additional  reasons  in  support 
of  the  theory  he  had  formerly  advanced,  as  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease  being  chiefiy  in  the  blood-vessels.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Hosack,  and  written  not  many  days  before 
bis  fatal  illness.  * 

While  thus  assiduously  engaged  in  eflriching  medical 
science  with  the  valuable  fruits  of  bis  long  and  extensive 
experience,  and  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  practical 
duties  of  his  profession,  he  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  April,  1813,  seized  with  symptoms  of  general  febrile 
irritation,  which  were  soon  accompanied  with  considerable 
pain  in  his  chest.  His  constitution  was  iiaturally  delicate, 
and  be  had  acquired  from  previous  illness,  a  predisposition 
to  an  affection  of  his  lungs.  He  lost  a  moderate  quantity 
of  blood,  by  which  he  felt  himself  considerably  relieved. 
But  his  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  severity 
of  his  complaint ;  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the 
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most  skilful  treatment  were  but  of  temporary  duration.  His 
disease  rapidly  assumed  a  typhus  character,  attended  with 
great  stupor,  and  a  disinclination  to  conversation.  In  other 
respects,  however,  he  retained  his  faculties,  and  the  per* 
feet  consciousness  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  On 
Monday  evening  ensuing,  after  a  short  illness  of  five  days, 
and  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  ended  his  truly 
valuable  and  exemplary  life.  His  death  was  the  subject  of 
universal  lamentation,  and  he  was  followed  to  the  gralve  by 
thousands,  who  assembled  to  bear  testimony  to  his  ex* 
cellence. 

In  Jan.  1776,  he  married  miss  Julia  Stockton,  daughtei^ 
of  the  hon.  judge  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  a  lady  of  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  whose  amiable  disposition 
and  cultivated  mind  eminently  qualified  her  as  the  com* 
panion  of  Dr.  Rush.  Thirteen  children  were  the  fruits  of 
their  marriage,  nine  of  whom  still  survive.  Two  of  these 
are  chosen  to  offices  of  high  respectability  in  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States. 

It  were  no  ea«y  task  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  great 
talents,  the  useful  labours,  and  the  exemplary  character  of 
Dr.  Rush.     From  the  preceding  sketch,  it  is   presumed, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  incessant  devotedness  to 
the  improvement  of  thAt  profession  of  which  he  was  so 
bright  an  ornament ;  and  many  additional  particulars  may 
be  seen  in  our  authority,  which  we  must  necessarily  omit. 
In  private  life,  his  disposition  and  deportment  were  in  the 
highest  degree  exemplary  and  amiable.     His  writings  are 
highly  estimable,  both  on  account  of  their  extent  and  their 
variety.     Instead  of  being  a  mere  collator  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  he  was  constantly  making  discoveries  and  im- 
provements of  his  own  ;  and  from  the  results  of  his  indi- 
vidual experience  and  observation,  added  more  facts  to 
the  science  of  medicine,  than  all  who  had  preceded  him 
in  his  native  country.     His  description  of  diseases,  for  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy  of  detail  cannot  be  exceeded,  and 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.     In  the 
treatment  of  gout,  dropsy,  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  diseases  of  old  age,  he  enlarged  our  views  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  threw  more  light  upon  the  peculiar  character 
of  these  afflicting  disorders  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
investigations  of  any  other  writer.     His  volume  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind,  in  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  infinitely  va- 
ried forms  which  those  diseases  exhibit,  is  a  storehouse  of 
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instruction.  Had  bis  labours  been  iioaited  to  these  sub« 
jects  alone,  bis  character  would  deservedly  have  been  che- 
rished by  future  ages.  His  reputation,  however,  will  per- 
manently depend  upon  his  several  histories  of  the  epidemics 
of  the  United  States,  which  have  rendered  his  name  fa-* 
miliar  wherever  medical  science  is  cultivated.  The  respect 
and  consideration  which  his  publications  procured  for  him 
among  his  contemporaries  was  such,  that  the  highest  ho- 
nours were  accumulated  upon  him  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  and  he  was  ad-» 
mitted  a  member  of  many  of  the  roost  distinguished  literary 
and  philosophical  associations.  * 

RUSHWORTH  (John),  an  English  gentleman,  author 
of  the  **  Historical  Collections,"  was  of  an  ancient  family^ 
and  born  in  Northumberland  about  1607.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  a  student  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  but  left 
it  without  being  matriculated,  and  entered  himself  of  Lin-^ 
coln*s  Inn,  where  he4>ecame  a  barrister.  But,  his  incli* 
nation  leading  him  more  to  state-efFairs  than  the  common 
law,  he  began  early  to  take  down  in  short^hand,  speeches 
and  passages  at  conferences  in  parliament,  and  from  the 
king's  own  mouth  what  he  spake  to  both  houses ;  and  con- 
trived to  be  on  all  occasions  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the 
most  important  public  transactions.  He  also  personally 
attended  and  observed  all  occurrences  of  moment,  during 
el«ven  years  interval  of  parliament  from  1630  to  1640,  in 
the  star-chamber,  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer-cham- 
ber, when  the  judges  met  there  upon  extraordinary  cases ; 
and  at  the  council-table,  when  great  causes  were  tried 
before  the  king  and  council.  He  also  frequently  travelled 
in  pursuit  of  information  to  considerable  distances,  ^nd  was 
present,  during  the  civil  Vrar,  at  the  camp  at  Berwick,  at 
the  fight  at  Newborn,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  and  at  the 
great  council  at  York. 

In  1640  he  was  chosen  an  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge, 
esq.  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  this  furnished  him 
with  another  desirable  opportunity  of  gratifying  bis  cu- 
riosity, by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  debates  in  the 
bouse,  and  being  privy  to  their  proceedings.  The  house 
likewise  reposed  such  confidence  in  him  that  they  en- 
trusted him  with  their  weightiest  affairs ;  particularly  in 

'  From  ih€  **  Americao  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,"  coaducted  by 
Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Francis,  of  New  York,  and  obligiD^ly  remitted  to  us  by  the 
latter. 
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conveying  messages  and  addresses  to  the  king  while  at 
York ;  between  which  place  and  London  he  is  said  to  have 
rode  frequently  in  twenty -four  hours.  For  these  services 
be  was  rewarded'  with  presents,  and  recommended  to  a 
place  in*  the  excise,  which,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  received.  In  1643  be  took  the  covenant ;  and 
when  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  bis  near  relation,  was 
appointed  general  of  the  parliament  forces,  be  was  made 
his  secretary,  in  which  office  be  did  great  services  to  bb 
master,  and  has  been  commended  for  not  making  a  large 
fortune,  as  he  safely  might,  in  this  office.  During  the 
siege  of  Oxford  in  1646  he  was  very  serviceable  to  Fair- 
fax, and  while  the  treaty  of  surrender  was  pending,  acted 
as  courier  between  the  army  and  the  government  at  Lon- 
don. In  1649,  being  in  Fairfax's  suite  at  Oxford,  he  waa 
created  M.  A.  as  a  member  of  Queen's  college,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  made  one  of  the  delegates  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  a£Eairs  depending  between  the  citizens  of 
Oxford  and  the  members  of  that  university.  Upon  Fair- 
fax's laying  down  bis  commission  of  general,  Rushworth 
went  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,, 
being  in  much  esteem  with  the  prevailing  powers,  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  committee,  in  Jan.  1651-2,  to  con- 
sult about  the  reformation  of  the  common  law.  In  1656 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Berwick-upon* 
Tweed,  to  serve  in  the  protector  Richard's  parliament; 
and  was  again  chosen  for  the  same  place  in  what  was  called 
the  healing  parliament,  which  met  April  25,  1660. 

After  the  Restoration  be  presented  to  the  king  several 
of  the  privy-council's  books,  which  he  had  preserved  from 
fuin  during  the  late  distractions;  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  any  other  reward  than  thanks,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  his  majesty's  name. 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  ap- 
pointed him  his  secretary  in  1677,  and  continued  him  in 
that  office  as  long  as  he  kept  the  seals.  In  1678  he  was  a 
third  time  elected  burgess  for  Berwick,  as  he  was  in  the 
succeeding  parliament  in  1679,  and  afterwards  for  the  Ox- 
ford parliament.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  this,  he  lived  in 
the  utmost  retirement  and  obscurity  in  Westminster.  He 
had  many  opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  at  least  of 
obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  but,  either  through 
carelessjiess  or  extravagance,  he  never  became  master  of 
any  considerable  possessions.     He  had  a  small  annual  pen* 
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sion  of  8/.  or  10/.  from  the  goTemment  of  Massacbasett'g 
Bay,  for  procuring  them  papers  from  the  public  offices, 
but  this  was  withdrawn  when  he  became  incapable  of  sup« 
plying  ihera.  At  length,  being  arrested  for  debt,  be  was 
committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison  in  Southwark,  where 
be  dragged  on  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in  a  miserable- 
condition,  having  greatly  lost  the  use  of  his  understanding 
and  i;nemory,  partly  by  age,  and  partly  by  drinking  strong 
liquors  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  There  he  died  May  12, 
1690,  about  eighty  •three  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  be« 
hind  the  pulpit  in  St.  George's  church,  Southwark.  He 
had  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  sir 
Francis  Vane. 

His  **  Historical  Collections  of  private  passages  in  State, 
weighty  matters  in  Law,  and  remarkable  proceedings  in 
Parliament,'*  were  published  at  different  times,  in  folio. 
The  first  part,  from  16 18  to  1629,  was  published  in  1659. 
The  copy  had  been  presented  to  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he 
was  protector ;  but  he,  having  no  leisure  to  peruse  it,  re* 
commended  it  to  Whitelock,  who  running  it  over  made 
some  alterations  and  additions.  The  second  part  ap- 
peared in  1680;  the  third  in  1692;  and  the  fourth  and 
last,  which  extends  to  1648,  in  1701.  All  the  seven  vo- 
lumes were  reprinted  together  in  1721,  with  the  trial  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  published  in  1680,  w^ich  makes  the 
whole  eight  volumes.  This  work  has  been  highly  extolled 
by  some,  and  as  much  condemned  by  others.  All  who 
hare  been  averse  to  Charles  I.  and  his  measures,  have 
highly  extolled  it;  all  who  have  been  favourers  of  that 
king  and  his  cause,  have  represented  it  as  extremely  par- 
tial, and  discredited  it  as  much  as  possible.  But  the  per- 
son who  professedly  set  himself  to  oppose  it,  and  to  ruin 
its  credit,  was  Dr.  John  Nalson,  of  Cambridge,  who  pub- 
lished, by  the  special  command  of  Charles  II.  <*  An  impar- 
tial collection  of  the  great  affairs  of  State,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  1639  to  the  murder  of 
king  Charles  I.  wherein  the  first  occasions  and  whole  series 
of  the  late  troubles  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
faithfully  represented.  Taken  from  authentic  records,  and 
methodically  digested."  The  title  promises  to  bring  the 
history  down  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  but  Nalson  lived 
pnly  to  pat  out  two  vols,  in  folio,  1682  and  1683,  which 
bring  it  no  lower  than  Jan.  1641-2.  He  professes,  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work,  to  make  it  appear  that  **  Mr. 
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Rush  worth  bath  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
the  pretailing  detractions  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as  their 
barbarous  actions,  and,  with  a  kind  of  a  rebound,  to  libel 
the  government  at  second-hand  :*'  and  so  far  it  is  certain, 
that  his  aim  and  design  was  to  decry  the  conduct  of  the 
court,  and  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  parliament ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  would  be  more  fotward 
to  admit  into  his  collections  what  made  for,  than  against 
that  purpose.  The  authors  of  the  '^  Parliamentary  Chro- 
nicle^'  have  also  proved  that  Rushworth  Suppressed  much 
which  an  impartial  collector  would  have  inserted,  nor  can 
we  suppose  that  he  could  be  very  impartial  in  the  ea^ly 
part  of  the  work,  which  was  submitted  to  Cromwell  or  his 
adherents.  His  Collections,  however,  cannot  be  without 
great  use,  if  it  be  only  to  present  us  with  one  side  of  the 
question. 

It  is  said  that  Rush  worth '  supplied  himself  plentifully 
from  the  grand  collection  of  pamphlets  made  by  Tomlinsoo 
the  bookseller,  which  commenced  from  the  latter  end  of 
1640,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  Restoration.  They 
were  uniformly  bound  in  upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes 
of  different  sizes,  and  consisted  of  about  thirty  thousand 
tracts.  Tomlinson  is  said  to  have  refused  four  thousand 
pounds  for  this  collection.  William  Prynne  had  by  far  the 
greatest  hand  in  these  pamphlets,  having  written  above 
160  of  them  himself.  Near  an  hundred  were  writteh  by 
and  concerning  John  Lilburne.  The  catalogue,  which  was 
taken  by  Marniaduke  Foster,  the  auctioneer,  consist,  of 
twelve  folio  volumes.  So  scarce  were  many  of  these  tracts, 
even  at  their  (irst  publication,  that  king  Charles  I.  Is  re- 
ported to  have  given  ten  pounds  for  only  reading  one  of 
them  over,  which  he  could  no  where  else  procure,  at  the 
owner's  house  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  The  author  from 
whom  we  have  borrowed  these^  particulars,  says  that  Mr. 
Rushworth  **did,  most  plentifully,  supply  himself  from 
these  fountains,  how  abundantly  soever  be  represents  the 
facts  therein  corrupted  with  fiction  ;  how  fondly  soever  ht 
seems  to  magnify  his  own  sagacity,  in  the  distinguishment 
of  oue  from  the  other ;  and  bpw  suspiciously  soever  be  dis- 
countenances all  farther  examination  futo  them,  than  that 
wbeiewidi  he  hath  been  pleased  to  present  us ;  where  he 
expresses  himself  thus  slightingly  of  these  very  authorities^ 
wbidi  have  yet  so  liberally  contributed  to  such  of  the  massy 
xom^s,  passing,  under  his  name^  whereof  he  was  the  red 
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tbmpileh  *  I^osterity,'  says  he  (i.  e.  Rusb^brth),  '  should 
knoW,  tbftt  some  durst  write  the  truth,  whilst  other  men*s 
fancies  were  more  busy  than  their  hands;  forging  rela* 
tions;  buildingi  and  battering  castles  in  the  air;  publish- 
ing speeches,  as  spoken  in  parliament,  which  were  never 
iipoken  there;  printing  declarations,  which  were  never 
passed;  relating  battles  which  were  never  fought;  and 
victories  which  were  never  obtained ;  dispersing  letters 
which  were  never  writ 4)y  the  authors;  together  with  many 
such  contrivances  to  abet  a  party  or  interest-^Pudet  /upc 
vpprobrid.  Such  practices,  and  the  experience  I  had  there- 
of, and  the  impossibility  for  any  man,  in  after-ages,  to 
ground  a  true  history,  by  relying  on  the  printed  pamphlets 
of  our  days  which  passed  the  press  while  it  was  without 
controul,  obliged  me  to  all  the  pains  and  charge  I  have 
been  at  for  many  years  together,  to  make  a  great  collec- 
tion ;  and,  whilst  such  things  were  fresh  in  memory,  to 
separate  truth  from  falsehood,  things  real  from  things  fic- 
titious, or  imaginary.' "  ^ 

RUSHTON  (Edward),  a  Roman  catholic  writer,  was 
born  in  Lancashire,  and  after  being  instructed  in  the  clas« 
sics  at  school,  was  admitted  of'Brazenose  college,  Oxford, 
about  1568,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1572. 
Next  year,  being  a  Roman  catholic,  he  left  the  university, 
and  joined  his  countrymen  of  that  persuasion  at  Doway, 
Where  he  pursued  his  studies^  and  took  his  degrees  in  divi- 
nity. In  1577,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  ordained  priest, 
and  appointed  to  go  to  England  as  a  missionary.  Here» 
however,  he  was  taken  up  and  sentenced  to  die,  but  after 
four  years  imprisonment,  this  •  was  commuted  for  banish* 
ment,  in  1585.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  was  about  to 
receive  bis  academical  honours  at  Lovaine,  when  he  died 
there  of  the  plague  in  1586.  He  was  the  first  publisher  of 
Sanders's  book,  *'  De  schismate  Aiiglicano,"  1585,  8vo, 
to  which  be  added  a  thii^d  part ;  and  a  fourth,  by  way  of  ap- 
{lendist,  appeared  in  1628,  which  contained  from  his  pen  a  ' 
list  of  those  who  suffered  for  popery  in  Henry  the  Vllltfa's 
time.  He  also  published  ''Synopsis  rerum  ecciesiasticarum 
ad  annum  Christi  1577,".  for  the  use  of  the  students  at 
Doway^  ecclesiastical  history  being  much  his  study :  and  a 
<•  Profession  of  Faith,"  • 

1  Atb.  Or.  vol*  II.— 'Biog.  Brit— Diiserltation  upon  Pampbtets  in  Morfan's 
^flmix  Britannicas,  p.  557.— Letter  io  MSS.  Harl.  '75^4.  in  Maty*fl  iWfitw: 
V^l.  IIUp.  249.      .  «  Dodd'#  Ch,  ii»U  Yol.  11.      ,      . 
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.  RUSSJGL  (AtEXAKO^a),  pbysiciap  to  the  fiogli&h  4ctofy 
9t  Alep()o«  was  born  at  £di|ibucgb»  and  by  his  &tber  4eyoto4 
at  an  early  period,  to  reedicio^.  After  studyiog  gr^aimaiv 
be  spent  two.  years  in  tbe  university,  and  was  tbeo  pUupe^ 
voder  tbe  care  of  bis  uaclei  an  ewi^nt  practitioner  ii| 
physic.  la  1732,  3,,aod  4»  be  continued  his  studies  undei[ 
the  professors  o£  Edinburgh^  till  tbe  tinj^  of  his  ^opnii^  to 
London,  from  which  place  be  embacked  for  Turkey  in  I740| 
and  settled  at  Aleppo.  Here  he  assiduot^sly  applied  hiov 
self  to.  acquire  a  bnowl^ge  of  the  lac^gi^g^,  ai)d  t9  ftiraji 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  xoost  e^peoeni^^d  pra4>? 
titionera;  bjit  be  soon,  attained  a  superior  distinction,  and 
was  couflulted  by  all  ranks  and  pjofession^,  Franks,  Greeks^ 
Armeniaos,  Jiews,  and  even  Turks  themselves.  Tbe.Pa^ 
scba  of  Aleppo  particularly  adoUtted  him  to  hia  fao^iliarity 
and  confideoee,  which  enabled  Or.  Rusael  to  render  the 
most  important  services  to  the  factory ;  tb^e  Pa^cba,  in^^edi 
did  npjLfiui  to  consuk  bim  in  every  act  of  impenMinc^  ai^ 
many  of  the  criminals  who  were  natives  owed  their  lives  t^ 
Dxi  tkiasel^s  ioterpo^itiou*  The  Paicba  carded  his  esteem 
ibr  him  so  far,  that  be  sent  some  valuable  present^  to  JM 
aged  father,  saying  to  bim,  **  I  am  obKged;  £or  your  frieodr 
sbip  and  assiatance.*'  His.  valuable  '^ History  oi  Ajleppo*' 
fvas  first  published  in  17^3 ;  and  has  beeo  tisaofUWl  ietf 
^iffereut  Europium  iM^gui^es,  aod  a  oew  edi^^n  was  m^irt 
jpecently  pubbsbed*  oa  a  very  eolajq^d  ^paloi  by  bi^  bi^tbifi^ 
Pr.  Patrifik  Biissel.  It  is  ootoecessaryhere  tq  e^pati^t^ 
^ pcaiseof this  pubUcatioo,  but. tl^ remarka on, tUsm plagMf 
have  been  fbuad  of  utility  to^erery  European  aatioA.;  ^f^ 
possibly,  have  tended  to  check  tl^e  pxpgre^l:  ol  that  drfad^ 
f ul  scourge.  On  his  retunn  to.  England)  be.  chofe,  tjhi^  van^-r 
tropoUs  for  bia  cesidence,  and  in  I7i59  wa$  elecWl  pt^ystt 
ciau  of  St.  Tbc«nas*8  Hospital,  ia  which  sitaa^^qn  h^.  cpp^r 
naed.to  the  time  of  his  death,  vKhicb  hap^oedvi  1770^ 
The  Royal  Society  are  obliged  to  Pr..&«^l  fqj^rf^f^tF%^ 
biable  commuaicatioofl,  and  t^e  Medic^  S^i^ty  ^pfer^ 
under  obUgadoDS  to  bim  for  many  iqapprtant  p%pei^-  W< 
character  was  that  of  a  constant,  sensiUJie^  mA  up^bt  f nfofli 
a.]>hy8iciaii  of  great  skill  and  expf  rieopc^  a  fhwvig  i9Pi9<9 
panion,.  and  a  benevolent  man. 

His  brother.  Dr.  Patrick  IIussei^  who  died  JEnJIj .  ^i 
ISOSy  }n  hjs  seventy-ninth  year,  s^cceeded^  him  u  phyfi* 
<uau  to  the  English  faptoiy  at  Aleppo.  Re  pubH3he4  % 
copious  ^<  Treatise  on  the  Plague/'  in  i79lj^  4«o^  baying 


|iad  *mpleopp6rtunUi«sof  txeafipg  that  pf  i^i^nt^J  difpm 
during  the  years  li^p^  17^1,  t^id  17^2.  In  t|ij8  YffWf, 
Pf  aides  a  journal  of  ^e  prflgf.esf  ^  and  a  ipedipal  history  t^ 

tbe  plague,  Dx.  Hh?^  ^!m?r^^  ^  f^]\  ^^9.99!^^^  ^^  ^ 
subjects  of  qu^rfintjn^,  l^i^^tto^  and  of  the  ppjicfi,  tp  j^^ 
ftdopted  in  tipie^  of  pfstil^nce.  }ip  Hl^wj^  publish^^ 
M  pescriptiopa  and  Bgqres  of  jt^q  hKPI^F.^d  fi^^^^  cp|l^ct^ 
on  toe  coast  of  Coromandel/'  1803,  2  vols.  fol.  and  previa 
pn^ly  to  tbUi  in  179^9  ft  nf>y  editiop  of  })is  ^rcjtber's  *^  Na«» 
(ural  H  jstory  of  Aleppo/'  ijpoq  ^  very  epl^g^d  sci^e.  Q# 
ivfs  ^  Qoan  of  l^arp|ngfnc|  yyit :  sppke  t^^  Ar^Wfii  ivticfe  bf 
t^cquired  during  his  resjdeQce  §t  AleppO|  vfi^h  i\^p  fli|^^<rjr 
of  bis  naother-|:ongue :  ^nd'  v?a^  IJM  bi»  l>F9*b«f'>  9^  ♦ 
tfiendly  apd  benevolent  c}iWP^i^ip^*' 
,  RUS^EL  (GpqRGEJ,  a  msff  of  |wri)ii)g  aiu}  ingeQiii^y^ 
the  son  of  Christopher  R^sf^y  wj.  pf  l^qrca,  vya^  bi^ru 
I))  1728.  He  vfBs  bred  &^  W^n^ins^jr-ficbpQ},  l^nd  in  174$ 
yras  ^qtiined  a  jpefnl^r  of  Sj.  Mvy.>  hijl),  Oxford.  H« 
copiipepci^  a  poet  in  17<IjIf,  prbi^iipr^;  lor  in  bis  fiqlj^^Oft 
^Xp  verses  op  seeing  l^^JT  JEIijsab^^b  9fty|e  d^c^  aj;  Mirr 
•ton  on  Ijer  fi^^hi^r^  birtlj-day  )n  th^y^jjtf.  Jp  April  175ft 
jie  was  adipitt^d  bftche|9f  Qf  ^^\h  but  d|d  n^  d^^i?ipi9e  9f 
complete  his  degree  ui)til  1752.  A]?put  175?  ^e  oh^itied 
the  rectory  of  S^\!i\\,  in  ^e  diocese  pfCotY^  in  Irel^d,  by 
the  patronage  pf  ^ofip,  fifth  ^jirl  of  Cprjc  and  Q?r^y-  l^ith 
that  nobiemap  J^ewpe^ry  ^  h^ye  lived  in  intiipaQy,  a^  v^elf^ 
^  If ith  hi«  8f cp^d  w>p,  H^iltbn  fipyl^,  and  frequently 
yisi^  lj4arston.  Jie  di^iqi  1767  ;  mA  two  ye^ra  aft^f 
If  ere  published,  ip  fi  yplf .  IJvp,  ?*  TJie  Vqr^?  pf  t|ife  late 
Rey.  George  Rhss^I,  Sector  pf  SKpU>  in  this  diope^^  ot 
^Jork*'*    yrom  thp  few  speclnieni  ftlf-  .M^op^  b^  giyen, 


^Ut^EjL  (WlU4AM)»  ^^fboF  of  tke  ''  Histpry  pf  Modern 
junppg,"  ^d  pther  woek^,  wai  \}(^tn  ip  1746,  in  tlie  coppty 
<)f  IJdid-LothiaPf  Scplbl^ind,  and  repwf^  soqfle  knowtedgtt 
Qf  Grpek  and  Lft^ip  at  the  ffchppl  of  )nyerIeiM)^n,  Al^ 
sQiVje  further  in^UMctiops  at  $Idipburg|h,  be  was  honnif  ap?- 
Breojtice  to  the  bPok^pUing  and  printipg  biisin^s$  fer^t ^ 
years^  duj»ng  which,  at  his  Insure  bpurs,  b^*  read  pivcht 
Md  fcqaired>  a  cpniiderable  fund  of  geAeiial  knQwle4gi9* 

«  * 

1  Geot.  M^^.  Tol.  XLf,  sod  L2XV.       *  Maloqe'i  Drrde|i^  yal,  !•  P^  508, 
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At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  be  published  a  *'  Collec^' 
don  of  Modem  Poems,"  the  selection  of  which  was  thought 
judicious.  About  1763  he  made  an  attempt  to  adapt  Cre* 
billou^s  <^  Rhadamisthe  et  Zenobie'^  to  the  British  stage, 
which  was  offered  to  the  manager  of  the  Drury-lane  theatre ; 
but,  as  Murphy's  Zenobia  was  at  that  time  in  rehearsal,  it 
was  deemed  imprudent  to  accept  of  another  play  on  the 
same  subject. 

Next  year  he  issued  proposals  for  publishing  a  second 
volume  of  his  ^'  Collection  of  Modern  Poems,'*  and  retired 
to  the  country  in  order  to  arrange  the  materials.  During 
bis  absence  from  Edinburgh,  he  maintained  an  epistolary 
correspondence  with  lord  Elibank,  Miss  Scott  of  Benham, 
Mr.  Dalzel,  and  Dr.  Ogilvie,to  whose  friendship  his  youth<« 
ful  ingenuity  had  recommended  htm ;  but  the  projected 
volume  never  made  its  appearance.  In  1765,  lord  Elibank 
baving  invited  him  to  bis  seat  in  East  Lothian,  he  there 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn,  and  had  an  oppbrtu* 
nity  of  conversing  with  many  eminent  men.  To  this  noble- 
man he  seems  to  have  looked  for  favour  and  protection  ;  and 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  preferment  through  his  influence; 
he  relinquished  his  original  employment,  and  prosecuted 
the  study  of  history  and  polite  literature. 

Having  resided  with  his  father  till  the  month  of  May  1 767, 
he  set  Qut  for  Lbndon,  with  hopes  that  were  soon  disap- 
pointed, and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  promotion,  he  was 
under  .the  necessity  of  engaging  himself  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press  of  WilUam  Strahan,  afterwards  his  majesty's 
printer,  which  in  1769  he  exchanged  for  the  office  of  overseer 
to  the  printing-office  of  Brown  and  Adiard.   '  During  die 
same  year  be  published  an  '<  Ode  to  Fortitude,*'  which  was 
immediately  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  by  his  former  masters^ 
Martin  and  Witherspoon.     His  <*  Sentimental  Tales'*  ap- 
peared in  1770.     From  this  time  he  wrote  many  essays  in 
prose  and  verse  for  the  monthly  publications.     In  1772,  he 
published  a  ''Collection  of  Fables,  Moral  and  SentimeptaV* 
tti)d  an  ''  Essay  on  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Genius  of 
Women,"  from  the  French  of  M.  Thomas ;  and  seems  about' 
this  period  to  have  commenced  an  author  by  profession.* 
His  ''  Julia,  a  Poetical  Romance,'*  made  its  appearance  ia! 
the  year  1774,  but  with  no  great  success.     He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  composing  the  '*  History  of  Afaierica,**^ 
which  was  published  in  numbers,. and  copipleted  in  1*779  ; 
this  was  favourably  received  by  the  public^  and  has  far 
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more  of  the  spirit  of  original  thinking  and  accurate  infor- 
mation than  is  to  be  found  in  works  published  in  that  shape. 
'  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  also  published  the  tvro 
first  volumes  of  his  **  Historv  of  Modern  Europe,"  and  tb(e 
notice  which  they  attracted  exceeded. his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  *- 

About  this  time  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  va« 
rious  Magazines  then  in  circulation.  His  occasional  poems 
inserted  in  these  publications  would  form  a  volume  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  it  seems  to  be  allowed  by  his  friends, 
would,  if  so  published,  diminish  raUier  than  increase  his 
reputation.  In  the  estimate  of  his  own  literary  merits  he 
dissented  from  the  general  voice.  His  historical  works, 
which  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  he  regarded 
as  greatly  inferior  to  his  poetical  works,  which  have  beea 
totally  neglected. 

In  1780  his  studies  met  with  a  temporary  interruption  : 
he  embarked  for  Jamaica  in  order  to  recover  some  money 
due  to  him  as  the  heir  of  his  brother  James,  who  had  died 
in  that  island.  In  1783  he  published  <<  The  Tragic  Muse,'* 
a  very  just  compliment  to  the  transcendant  abilities  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  In  1784  he  completed  his  ^^  History  of  Modern 
Europe,^'  by  the  addition  of  three  volumes;  He  remained 
for  some  time  in  London,  without  any  particular  engage- 
ment of  the  literary  kind,  from  which,  being  now  in  easy 
circumstances,  be  appears  to  have  meditated  a  retreat.  In 
1787  he  went  to  Scotland,  married  Miss  Scott,  a  very 
amiable  woman,  and  settled  at  a  place  called  Knottyholm, 
a  small  distance  from  the  town  of  Langholm  in  Scotland. 
In  1792  he  obtained  from  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's^ 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  with  which  he  wished 
to  adorn  the  title-page  of  his  ^'  History  of  Ancient  Europe," 
an  undertaking  which  he  had  now  begun,  and  completed 
•two  volumes  in  1793 ;  but  this,  neither  as  to  plan  or  execu- 
tion, was  so  highly  valued  as  bis  former  work.  He  was  in 
truth  less  fit  for  the  task  than  he  had  been,  and  being  en- 
gaged in  disputes  with  his  booksellers,  bis  mind  became 
hurt  and  irritated.  Some  letters  we  have  seen  jfrom  him 
at  this  period  shew  that  it  was  not  quite  sound  ;  and  that 
the  strong  sense  of  injury  which  be  felt  was  in  a  great 
measure  without  foundation.  While  in  this  state  a  stroke 
of  palsy  terminated  his  life,  Jan.  i,  1794,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Russel  was  a  man  of  indrfatigable  induitry.    Before 
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he  fed  {)er(&el;^d  bSe  scbenrr,  anottier  atwsiys  pr^sehit^d'H« 
16lf  to  his  inind.  Besid^^  Vwo  cboipT^te  trigediek,  entitled 
•«  Pyrrbus*'  and  <^  Zenobia,**  be  left  bebind  him  art  an&. 
lysi^bf  :brjrant'8  Mythology,  atid  the  Folldwibg  unfinish^ 
prddbctionsr  I.  ««The  Eirl  of  SttattJrtI,**  a  tiragfedV. 
2.  **  Modern  Life ,**  a  comedy.  3.  "  The  Love  Mat-riage**' 
in  bipkrt.  4.  **  Hiihikh  Happi'fi^s^;"  ft  poen^  iritended  to 
hive  been  comprised  in  four  books.  *  5.  ^'  A  Ristoribil  at/d 
Philosophical  Vibw  of  the  progress  of  mankind  In  tUb 
knowledge  of  tfeie  T^rfaqnebbs  Globe."  B.  **  The  History 
6f  Modern  EuropJ,  "pat-t  III.  froto  the  pedfce  of  Paris  m 
1763,  to  thfe  gehferkl  paclfibation  in  17«3.'»  7.  "The 
Sihtbry  of  Engknd  from  th^  blej;innih{^  tif  the  reign  6f 
Ce'bi^ge  III.  i6  Ihe  cphclusibh  of  the  AtheHcaii  WaV.'*  ti\ 
ihb  c6mpo8itlbn  of  the  Kist  of  thikb  W6irki  he  Was  engaged 
^t  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  to  be  cbmprl&ed  in  tl^'r^e 
fblufli«  iVd;  for  Ihfe  fe'dpy-nght  of  which  Mh  Cadfeflbad 
iiltiptlaffed  to  f[dy  ieybn  hiibli-ed  dnd  fifty  |)0unds.  iH^s 
•«HistorJr  df  Moafei-n  Europe**  hks  lately  Veen  r6^rinte!d. 
With  an  HA'AibhA  T<^ucne  **  io  ib^  p^t^  of  Amicus/'  Hy 
Dr.  Cbtitt,  Mti  cOnlTfiues  to  be  a  standard  bbjok  for  scb6- 
Tars  of  the  O^pi^  cliis^es.  Wi  ''  Anbieht  History*'  hds 
'^t^  b^^ii  com^I^a. 


Dr.  Riksstt,  without  iiShlbTtihg  fflt  ^vActi  of^bMshed 
W€,  Was  an  il^re^abl^  idtA^iiuah,  iLnd  ^oi^ssed  a  cbnri-* 
deraUfe  Ybna  of  gen^riil  Iciidwl^dge,  and  a  Isekl  for  Htbrd^ 
Ibrfe  *'nd  genius,  which  l^^ro^kfHed  to  eritbbsiftsm.  In  ^11 
bis  biJdertakings,  bb  wks  Ijtrlfctly  hohobrable,  and  deserved 
itie  confidbi]6e  r(s|)6ded  ih  bim  by  bii  ettiplojr^rs.' 

HUSSEL  (WlLtUif,  *i*tft  ikiCL  Ami  fifesT  i)vtk  «p 
B^tll^Ri)),  «as  eldest  son  bf  ^rkbcls  foUrth  i^ri  of  Bed. 
tofd,  hj  Catbktrne,  sole  daugbfer  dnd  be'ir  of  Gil6l  findg^d, 
tol'd  Chanddis,  atid  w^  born  ih  1614.  He  wks  edicaibd 
ih  Magdalbxi  colld^e,  Ostford,  ^dd  Wk^  milde  iHight  of  tbb 
IJath  kt  the  coroiiation  bf  king  Charlds  I.  H6  <nA  k  meni* 
bi^  df  the  Long-pariikmeht,  which  tn^t  Hi  Westminster, 
'Noveblbbr  »,  1 640 ;  and  Alky  9  fono\irlti^,  upoti  the  d^th 
*6f  hi»  fadier,  Siicdeedbd  bib  ih  his  honours  Alft)  estate.  Ih  ' 
!Jttly  1642,  baVing  ^Tbwefd  bis  d^ntfti^ents  agiinst  tb^  tdeV- 
'sufes  puirsu^'d  ly  the  cobrt,  lie  \(fas  'aplpjfnied  By  the  par- 
liament  ^en'erkl  bf  the  bdrse,  in  the  slrm^  raisied  In  tHkir 
ttefence  Against  tHe  krbg ;  and  lh6  bar^ota  of  lH&fifdr^ 
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Iieltig  sent  hy\m  majesty  into  the  West  id  lery  ^OTces»  in 
onder  to  reliere  Portsmouth,  the  earl  of  Bedford  bad  the 
command  of  seiven  thousand  foot,  and  eight  full  troops  9i 
'horse,  to  prevent  his  success  in  those  parts;  and  marchdd 
with  sech  expedition,  that  be  forced  die  marquis  out  of 
•Somersetshire,  where  his  power  and  interest  were  bdievell 
unguesttofiabie,  and  thus  destroyed  all  hopes  of  forming  an 
'army  for  the  king  in  the  Weit.     He  afterwards  joined  tbe 
earl  of  Essex,  and  in  the  battle  of  Edgebill  commanded 
the  reserve  of  horse,  which  saved  the  whole  army,  whcfci 
ibe  horse  of  both  wings  had  been  defeated*  and,  after  doitig 
great  execution  on  the  king's  infantry,  brpiight  off  their 
•own  foot;  so  that  it  became  doubtfal  who  had  the  victory, 
this  reserve  being  the  only  body  of  ibrces  that  8to6d  their 
ground  in  good  order.     In  1643,  he,  and  the  earls  of  Hol- 
land and  Clare,  conferred  with  the-earl  of  Essex,  who  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  war ;  and  they  bad  so  much  in- 
ftueoce  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  that,  on  the  5th  of  August 
the  same  year,  that  Hoose  desired  a  conference  with  the 
Commons,  and  declared  to  them  their  resolution  of  send- 
ing propositions  for  peace  to  the  king,  and  hoped  they 
would  join  with  him*     But  by  the  artifice  of  Penningtoi, 
lord  mayor  of  London-,  who  procured  a  petition  from  the 
common-council  of  that  city  against  the  peace,  such  tu- 
mults were  raised  to  terrify  these  lords,  that  tbey  left  tbe 
town,  the  Commons  refusing  to  agree  to  their  propositions. 
The  earls  of  Bedford  and  Holland  resolved  therefore  to  gjo 
to  Oxford  ;  but  their  purpose  being  discovered  or  suspect- 
ed, they  with  some  difficulty  got  into  the  king's  garrison  at 
Wallingfdrd,  from  whence  the  governor  sent  an  acoount  6f 
their  arrival  to  the  council  at  Oxford.    The  king  was  then 
at  the  Aege  of  Glottcester,  and  the  cduncil  divided  in  thdr 
'Opinions,  in  what  mi^ntfer  to  ^receive  them ;  but  his  ma- 
jesty upon  bis  return  determined  on  a  middle  way,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  come  to  Oxford,  and  every  person  to  treat 
them  there  as  they  thought  fit,  while  himself  would  regatd 
Hhedi  aebording  to  their  fetare  behaviour.    Accordingly  tbe 
t^o  earls  came,  and,  together  ^th  the  earl  of  Clare,  en- 
tered into  the  king's  sefrviee  in  Glonceslershire,  waited 
upon  his  majesty  tfardnghdtit  his  march,  cfaki^ed  in  the 
royiil  reg:ime6it  of  home  at  the  battle  of  Newbopf  witli  <great 
-bravery,  atid  in  all  respects  behaved  tbemseives  well.  Upon 
the  king's  return  to  Oxford,  he  spoke  to  fhehi^bA  all  occa- 
sions veJ7  graetously ;  bnt  <bey  wem^  WCft  teeated  in  the 
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fame  manner  by  others  of  the  coorti  so  th»C  the  eerl  44  . 
Holland  going  away.firsty  the  earls  of  Bedford  aad  CUre 
followed,  and  came  to  the  ead  of  Essex  at  Su  Alban^s  oa  • 
Christipas-pday,  1643.  Soon  after  this,  by  order  of  parU|i«« 
ment,  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  taken  into  costody  by  the 
black  rod,  and  his  estate  sequestered,  as  was  likewise  the 
earl  of  Clare's,  till  the  parlianient,  pleased  with  their  suc- 
cesses against  th^  king  in.  1644,  ordered  their  sequestra 
tions  to  be  taken  off,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  the  year  fol- 
lowing,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  the  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Clare,  and  the  lords  Paget,  Rich,  and  Conway,  who  had 
left  Oxford,  and  joined  ihe  parliament  at  London,  took 
the  covenant  before  the  commissioners  of  the  great-seaK 
He  did  not,  however,  interpose  in  any  public  affairs,  till 
the  House  of  Peers  met  in  1660,  when  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, their  speaker,  was  ordered  by  them  to  write,  to 
bim  to  take  his  place  among  them ;  which  he  iaccordiiigly 
did,  being  assured  of  their  design  to  restore  the  king ;  and 
on  the  27tb  of  April  that  year,  be  was  appoin).ed  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  conference  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
'^  to  consider  of  some  ways  and  means  to  make  up  the 
breaches  and  distractions  of  the  kingdom ;''  and  on  ^he  5th 
of  May  was  one  of  the  committee  of  peers  **  for  viewing 
and  considering,  what  ordinances  had  been  piade  suko  tl;^ 
House  of  Lords  were  voted  useless,  which  now  passed  as 
acts  of  parliament,  and  to  draw  up  and  prepare  an  act  q( 
parliament  to  be  presented  to  the  House  to  repeal  what 
they  should  think  fit" 

.After  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  IL  the  e^irl  of  Bed« 
fordy  notwithstanding  his  past  conduct,  was  so  far  in  his 
favour,  that  at  the  solemnity  of  bis  coronation^  on  April  23, 
1661,  he  had  the  honour  to  carry  St.  £d  ward's  scepter; 
and,  on  May  29,  1672,  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  garter.  When  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  sworn  one  of  their 
privy  council ;  and  at  their  .coronation^  on  April  ll,J6B9y.^ 
carried  the  queen^s  scepter  with  the  dove.  They  consi^r  . 
tuted  bis  lordship,  on  May  10,  1689,  lord.lieutena}it  of  tl^ 
counties  of  Bedjford  and  Cavnbridge ;  aod^  pn  March  Ijt 
1691,  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  liberties  of  Westoijiiisten  He  sought 
fbr  no. other  honours  or  employments ;  but  their  majestifa)  . 
on  May  11,  1694,  created  him  marquis  of  TavistocI^  and 
duke  of  Bedford,  Md,  in  enumerating  his,  meritfli  in  th^ 
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jMeMU  h  expressed/  «  That  this  #a8  not  the  leasts  ttii^ 
b^-wad  ffttber  to  tbe  brd  Rassel,  tbe  ornament  of  4iis  ago, 
wbose  great  merils  k  was  notjenottgh  to  transmit  by  history 
to  posterity ;  but  they  were  willing  to  record  tbem  in  their 
royal  patent,  to  remain  in  tbe  family,  |is  a  monument  con*- 
secfated  to  bis  consummate  virtue;  whose  name  could 
^never  be  forgot,  so  long  as  men  preserved  any  esteem  for 
•saifctity  of  manners,  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  love  to  their 
country,  constant  even  to  death.  Therefore  to  solace  his 
excellent  father  for  bo  great  a  loss,  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  so  noble  a  son,  and  to  excite  his  worthy  grandson,  the 
heir  of  such  mighty  bopesy  more  cheerfully  to  emulate  and 
follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  father,  they  intaited 
tbiji  high  dignity  upon  the  earl  and  his  posterity.'' 

This  duke,  in  1695,  having  made  the  settlements  pre- 
vious to  bis  grandson^s  marrying  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
and.lieir  of  John  Howlaud,  of  Stretham,  esq.  who  was  one 
of  tbe  greatest  fortunes  of.  that  time,  it  was  thought  con- 
venient, for  tbe  honour  of  this  alliance,  to  make  him  baron 
Howland,  of  Stretham  in  Surrey,  on  June  13  the  same 
year.  His  grace  died  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  September  7,  1700^  and  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  - 
at  Cheneys,  where  a  most  noble  monument  is  erected  for 
bim  and  bis  couutess  (who  died  on  May  10,  16S4,  aged 
silMy-four),  their  two  figures  beiiig  exhibited '  under  a  ca-  - 
nopy,  supported  by  two  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order.' 

RUSSEL  (LoED  WitUAM),  tbe  third  son  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  and  for  whose  sake  indeed  some'  account  wai- 
thougbt  necessary  of  bis  father,  was  bom  about  1641.  He 
was  bred  up  in  those  principles  of  liberty  for  which  bis  fa« 
ther  bad  foagbt,'but  in  bis  youth  partook  freely  of  the 
dissipations  of  the  cfourt  of  Charles  II.  until  his  marriage  in 
1667  reclaimed  bim,  and  be  became  afterwards  a  sedate 
and  unblemished  character,  as  to  morals.  Ite  represented 
the  county  of  Bedford  in  four  parliaments,  and  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  tbe  beads  of  the  whig  party.  The  first 
affair,-  however,  in  which  be  co-operated  witH  this  party, 
has'thrown  some  obscurity  on  bis  character.  When  Charles 
IL  exasperated  against  the  court  of  France  for  withdraw- 
ing the  pension  be  had  been  mean  enough  bitbisrto  to  re- 
ceive, wished  to  join  the  continental  confederacy  against 
(iOuis  XIV.  tbe  wbigs,  who  dreaded  the  giving  Charles  an 
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ilrthy  thftt  t6%1ft  tfd  Itkriy  bn  employed  «|&init  tWir  difh 
c^ottntry  kd  2^fiit  Frotiei^f  MiMed  an  dppobhitfn  to  th^  mt^ 
iui^ ;  aftd  this  b'eiivg  aceeptabie  to  thh  Frsndi  kiogv  M<ia^ 
trigue  Gomtifen(fed  betWeisn  %oiQe  of  the  ^bf^aad  Barittoit^ 
the  French  &mba^$^dr»  tiie  odnseqiDeivce  of  wbteh  wa»  Uidir 
receiving  bribes  from  tivn  to  (huittt  vbe  m^Mires  of  kbii 
court.  9ir  John  DuWftbplt  hato  giveb  a  list  of  the  lueif*^ 
l^ers  who  thus  dtoep^  itioimy  A'Otii  the  enoifijy  af  HMc 
cbUtitry  ^  and  although  lord  Ruiss^l  is  said  f^otntiti^Iy  to  hw^ 
ftfUded  to  act  i6  meanly^  lAhte  seems  linle  reason  to  doabt 
that  he  ^&s  cooeemed  in.  tire  tntrigoe^  Th^  d^fevic^  set 
tip  for  him  on  this  ocoittioti  ftiuoiints  tolitfb^  Dsore  than  thftt 
in  certain  ckses  the  me^ns  inhy  be  justified  by  the  end. 

In  1679,  arheti  lAmWng  fbuilld  it  expedient  to  ihgratiatb 
tims^r^ith  the  ^ig^^  lord  WrlKam  Ros^l  viras  apf^ointed 
Dne  of  his  new  council  $  but  this  could  tiot  last  lon^y  ft>lr  ib 
-the  ibllo^in^  yeiar  bef>roiUoted  the  bill  for  tbe  exdosion  Of 
the  du%e  Of  York  frofkl  the  tfafrdne,  ibe,  debiCte  upon  whkb 
i^as  Opened  by  him  oh  the  86th  of  Ootober,  with  a  declanc^- 
tion  of  his  opinion,  that  tbe^life  Of  his  majesty,  the  safety, 
of  the  natiob,  and  tl^e  proiestaet  religion^  were  in  gteilt 
-danger  from  popery ;  and  that  either  that  parMament  must 
suppress  the  growth  add  power  thereof,  or  etse  popery 
wou  Id  soon  destroy,  iiot  only  pkrlianrents,  but  all  that  was 
ijear  and  valuable  to  thiefhi,  for  Which  teason  he  aiot^d,  tfant 
they  might  in  the  iir^t  place  take  into  consideration,  bOw 
to  suppress  jSopery,  kM  ^jj^re^eht  a  popish  successor.  The 
"biYl  being  ^cdordthgty  Y>»^^«d  ^n  ^le  Hoflse  of  Commi^m^ 
liis  lordship,  on  the  1 5th  of  November,  carrted  it  u^  tO  thb 
peers ;  who  rejecting  itj  the  Commons  Were  exkspOrated 
at  this,  and  lord  Russel  in  particular  ^aiditbaa  if  ever  thei^ 
should  happen  in  this  ttatidn  any  such  change,  as  that  he 
should  not  have  the  liberty  to  4ite  a  pjrotestanti  he  was  re- 
solved to  die  bne^  and  therefoite  W<}(ild  not  willingly  ba^ 
the  hands  of  their  enemi^  strengthened.  Bat  tlflise,  aiitl 
similar  speedhes  froto  other  members,  haiittg  dtsgttited 
the  court,  the  parliament  was  'ptorOgUed  t^h  the  lOth  Of 
January,  1 6S0-1 .  floWev^r,  the  fieces^ity  of  cfae  kirr^^s 
affairs  reqiiiring  the  meetilt^  of  another  parliament,  Wsr  mdU 
jeisty  called  one,  whibh  a§!iembled  at  Oxford  on  the  ^ist  df 
March  fdliowii^g;  in  Which  lOrd  Russel  Sen^  'ag^fi  tta 
knight  of  the  ^hire  for  the  CoUhty  of  Bedford^  But  «nH- 
tber  bill  of  exclusion  beii^  moved  for  by  sir  Robert  Clay«- 
ton,  who  "was  seconded  l^yois  lordship,  that  parliament 
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soon  after  dissolved,  and  no  ottier  catted  during  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  IL  Who  now  seemed  determibed  io  goVecn 
without  one. 

This  itiite  of  atftif  s  led  to  a  cotispiracy^  in  which  the  duke 
of  Monfnoathy  lord  Russel,  and  others,  were  concerned,  to 
act  in  concert  ^ith  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Scotch. 
The  leaders'  of  tliis  party  had  different  views;  but  lord 
William  llus.4el  is  sitid  to  have  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  th^'  exclusion  c^f  the  duke  of  Vork,  and  a  redress  df  . 
grie^ancefe.  White  this  was  in  meditation^  another  plot 
Was  taid  by  other  conspirators  to  assassinate  the  king  ou 
ikis  retUrti  fr6m  Newmarket,  at  a  farm  halted  the  ftye-hous^, 
irom  which  this  plot  has  t^ken  its  n&me.  Both  conspira- 
ties  having  been  discovered,  lord  William  Aussei  was  &p« 
prehekided  arid  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  July  1$, 
16SS.  In  the  indictniient,  the  noble  lord  was  charged  with 
1tbe  tr^asG^nable  )>orpose  of  killing  the  king,  which  was  made 
ati  inference  from  bis  being  engaged  in  a  plan  of  insurrcc* 
lion.  '^^  On  the  ^frhole^"  ^ays  Hunie,  after  describing  the 
ni^ure  of  the  evidefnce  produced  on  the  trial,  ^'  it  was  nh* 
doubtedty  proved,  that  the  insurrection  had  beeb  delibe- 
rated on  by  the  prisoriei*,  and  Tully  resolved  ;  the  surprlsa^l 
of  the  guards  deliberated  on,  but  hot  fully  resolved,  and 
that  an  assassination  had  not  b^en  once;  mentioned  oi*  ima* 

fined  by  him.  So  far  the  matter  of  fact  seems  certain.: 
ttt  still,  with  regiEird  to  the  law,  there  remained  a  difficulty, 
Und  thut  an  imp^ortafit  one.  The  English  laws  of  treason^ 
tioth  in  the  mahner  of  defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof 
reiEjuired,  are  the  mildest  and  most  indulorent,  and  cronse- 
i)atotly  the  most  equitable,  that  are  any  ivhere  to  be  found* 
The  two  chief  species  of  treason  contained  in  the  statute  of 
£dw.  III.  are  the  compassing  and  intending  of  the  king^.s 
death,  and  the  actually  levying  of  war  against  him ;  and  by 
the  law  of  Mary,  the  crime  must  he  proved  by  the  conctir- 
Vitig  testioibny  of  two  witnesses,  to  some  overt  act,  tending 
to  these  purposes^  But  the  lawyers,  partly  desirous  of 
][)ayinjg  court  to  the  sovereign,  partly  convinqed  of  the  ill 
conseqiientes  which  might  attend  such  narrow  limitations, 
had  inA-oduced  a  gi-eater  latitude,  both  in  the  proof  and 
definition  of  the  crime;  and  the  jury,  after  a  very  shoi;t 
'deliberation,  found  the  pirisoner  guilty,  and  ieiit^nce  of 
'cleath  was  passed  upon  him.  As  he  refused  to  adoj[it  some 
'meahs  which  vvere  very  likely  to  have  enabled  him  to  es- 
fSiip^y  ik  Kas  beeti  frnpiited,  by  his  aditnifersy  to  the  jpfessihg 
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solicitations  of  his  friends,  that  be  wrote  a  very  meanly  aap- 
*  plicatory  letter  to  the  duLe  of  York,  in  which  he  declared, 
**  that  what  he  had  done  in  opposition  to  his  royal  highness, 
did  not  proceed  from  any  personal  ill-will  or  animosity  to 
him,  but  merely  from  opinion,  that  it  was  the  best  way  for 
'preserving  the  religion  established  by  law;  in  which  if 
he  was  mistaken,  yet  he  had  acted  sincerely,  without  any 
ill  end  in  it,  And  as  for  any  base  design  against  the  duke^a 
person,  he  hdp^d  he  would  be  so  just  to  him,  as  not  to  think 
him  capable  bf  so  vile'  a  thought.  But  that  he  was  now 
resolved,  and  did  faithfully  engage  himself,  that  if  it  should 
'please  the  king  to  pardon  bino,  and  if  his  royal  highness 
would  interpose  in  it,  he  would  in  no  sort  meddle  any  more 
~in  the  least  opposition  to  his  highness,  but  would  be  rea- 
dily determined  to  live  io  any  part  of  the  world,  which  the 
king  should  prescribe,  and  would  wholly 'withdraw  himself 
from  the  affairs  of  England,  unless  called  by  his  majesty's 
orders  to  serve  him ;  which  be  should  never  be  wanting  to 
do  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power.  '  And  that  if  bis  royal 
highness  would  be  so  gracious  to  him,  as  to  move  on  nis 
account,  as  it  would  bean  engagement  upon  bim  beyond 
what  he  could  in  reason  expect,  so  it  would  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  him  possible  ;  for  no  fear  of  death 
could  work  so  much  upon  him,  as  so  great  ai>  obligation 
would  for  ever  do.^*  A  few  days  after  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  to  be  delivered  after  his  death,  as  it  was  by  his 
uncle  col.  Russel ;  in  which  be  observed,  '*  that  bis  chief 
business  was  humbly  to  ask  his  majesty's  pardon  for  any 
thing  he  had  either  said  or  done,  which  might  look  like 
want  of  respect  to  him,  or  of  duty  to  his  government ;  in 
whichy  though  he  did  to  the  last  moment  acquit  himself  of 
ajl  designs  agsrinst  his  person,  or  of  altering  the  govern- 
ment, and  protested  be  knew  of  no  design  then  on  foot 
against  either,  yet  he  did  not  deny,  but  he  had  heard  many 
things,  and  said  some  things,  contrary  to  his  duty ;  for 
which  he  had  asked  God's  pardon,"  &c.  &c. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  life,  conjugal  affection 
was  the  feeling  that  clung  closest  to  his  heart ;  and  when 
be  had  taken  his  last  farewell  of  his  wife,  be  said,  /^  The 
bitterness  of  death  is  now  over."  He  suffered  the  sentence 
of  his  judges  with  resignation  and  composure.  Some  of 
bis  expressions  imply  an  unusual  degree  of  indifference  in 
this  last  extremity.  The  day  before  his  execution  he  w^ 
seized  with  a  bleeding  at' the  nose ;  '*  I  shall  not  now  let 
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bloba  to  dircrt  tins  distemper,*'  said  he  to  bisbop  Burnet, 
who  was  present ;  *'that  will  be  done  to-morrow.'*  A  little 
before  the  sheriffs  conducted  him  to  his  carriage,  that  was 
to  convey  him  to  the  scaflTold,  he  wound  up  his  watch, 
f*  Now  I  have  done,"* said  he,  "with  time,  and  henceforth 
roust  think  solely  or  eternity.** 

•  The  execution  was  performed  July  21,  not  on  Tower* 
bill,  the  cotamon  place  of  execution  for  men  of  high  rank, 
but.  in  Lin'coln's-inn-fields;  and  as  he  passed  on  in  his  coach, 
the  multitude  ifnagined  they  beheld  virtue  and  liberty 
sitting  by  his  side.  He  was  the  most  popular  among  his 
own  party,  and  perhaps  the  least  obnoxious  to  the  opposite 
faction ;  and  his  melancholy  fate  united  every  heart  in  a 
tender  compassidn  for  him.  Without  the  least  change  of 
countenance,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  at  twa 
strokes  it  was  severed  from  his  body.  He  was,  at  the  timd 
of  his  death,  only  forty 'two  years  of  age.  Burnet  says, 
*'  be  was  a  man  of  great  candour  and  of  a  general  reputa-^ 
tion,  universally  beloved  and  trusted ;  of  a-  generous  and 
obliging  temper.  He  bad  given  such  proofs  of  an  un« 
daunted  courage  and  of  an  unshaken  firmness,  that  no  man 
of  that  time  had  so  entire  a  credit  in  the  nation  as  he  had. 
He  quickly  got  out  of  some  of  the  disorders,  into  which 
the  court  had  drawn  bim,  and  ever  after  that  his  liCe  was 
unblemished  in  all  respects.  He  had  from  his  first  educa- 
tion an  inclination  to  favour  the  non-conformists ;  and 
wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  them,  or 
they  more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  was  a  slow  man,  of  little 
discourse;  but  he  bad  a  true  judgment,  when  be  considered 
tbines  at  his  own  leisure.  His  understanding  was  not  de- 
fective,  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent,  that  they  would 
more  than  balance  real  defects,  if  any  had  been  found  in 
the  other.** 

At  the  revolution  an  act  was  passed  on  March  16,  16S8-9, 
for  annulling  and  m&king  void  the  attainder  of  William 
Russel,  esq.  commonly  called  Lord  Russel ;  and  about  the 
same  time  Henry  lord  De  la  Mere  published  <' The  late 
Lord  RusseFs  Case  :  with  Observations  upon  it,**  in  which 
he  affirms  that  his  lordship  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  in- 
dictment he  was  tried  on ;  which  he  inferred  from  the  law 
of  the  case,  and  from  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
in  the  evidence  against  his  lordship.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
.  also,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  coounon  pleas,  pub- 
lished a  ^*  Defence  of  the  late  Loird  Russers  lunocency,'* 
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printed  in  I6d4 ;  t^at  the:  greatest  hoqoitr  pai^  to  bk  mt» 
inory  is  \u  tfa^  preamble  to  bis  father's  pateot,  transcribed  m 
bur  accpuDt  of  biin«  His  lordship  married  the  lady  Rachel> 
second  daughter,  and  at  length  heir  to  Thqfnas  Wrioib^« 
ley,  earl  of  Soutbamptoni  lord  high  tre^Sfer  of  Ei^aod^ 
the  widow  of  Francis  Vaughan,  tSdest  son  of  Richard  earl 
of  Carbery.  3be  died  Sept.  29,  17133,  aged  eigbly^Ten. 
This  Iady'«  <<  {letters,'^  published  in  1773,  ezhib^  bff 
piety,  virtuf,  and  conjugal  affection,  and  have  iiQaiprtat 
Hzed  her  meo^pry* 

His  implacable  enemy,  the  dul^e  of  York,  wbf;n  JamasIL 
was  reminded  of  bis  courage  and  virtues, in  ^a  yery  aflfectiug 
manner.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  tba 
infatuated  king  called  an  extraordinary  council  to  coosidef 
of  bis  highnesses  proposals.  Lord  William  RussePs  fi^er, 
the  earl  of  Be^fprd,  being  of  tb^  number,  the  king  fP^^ 
earnest  application  to  bim,  saying,  ^^  My  lord^  you  ^re  ^ 
^ood  man,  and  have  a  great  infli^ence ;  you  can  do  nuicb 
for  me  af  this  tin^e/'  His  lordship  repli^^  <<  |  %fn  an  0I4 
man,  and  can  do  but  little,  but  1  once  bad  a  spn" — T(ie 
king  felt  the  full  force  of  tbis.appeal^  ^ad  was  struck  ()^p|iM 

RUST  (trEORGE),  one  of  the  learned  <Uvjnes  ^hp  waif 
contemporary  with  Cudworth,  Wbicbcpt,  '|'i)iot8on,  aui| 
\Vortbington,  at  the  university  of  Cf^mbridge,  was  a  na* 
tive  of  that  town,  apd  educated  at  Christ's  colj[ege>  of  w1mc|| 
l^e  becaofe  fellow,' and  probably  fook  ))is  ^pffep$  ft  4h9 
usual  periqds,  though  we  do  not  find  his  naiiye  }^  >^be  list  q| 
graduates  published  some  years  ago«  Mr.  Jopep^  GJlaovil, 
m  his  preface  to  Pr.  Rust's  <'  Discourse  pf  Truth,"  t^Ils  iia 
that,  when  at  the  university,  he  "  lived  in  grea(  eptepai 
^nd  reputapon  for  bis  eminent  learning  and  virtoes,  aiM| 
*was  one  9f  the  first  in  the  university  lyhp  oyercapie  th^  pre- 
judices of  the  education  of  the  times  before  the  restorytioiiik 
and  \y^  very  ipstrumeaul  to  enlarge  others.  He  hfd  too 
ereat  a  soul  for  the  trifles  of  that  age,  apd  saw  early  tjft^ 
najsejdness  of  phrases  and  far^cies.  I)e  out-gr^ifr  jthie  piW 
tended  or^^iodoxy  pf  those  days,  m^  adiiict^'hi^pafelf  t» 
the  priip^tive  learning  and  theology,  in  wbich.be  e^e^^  thf  n 
became  a  great  ma^tier."  In  i/5jll  be  delivered  in  bii  Qwa 
chapel  a  discourse  upon  Pfoverb^  tlj.  27,  vf^iph  i^  \^Pfi 
l^e  preached  agajiu  at  St  Mary's  ip  C^u^Agp.  Tl>^pieo» 

'  Colliiis*t  Peerage,  by  Sir  B.  Biyiigef.— ^log.  Brit— Oen.  DicC— Bofne^s 
QtA  Tia^t.<!^Birca'a  LUe  of  Ttllotioo.-tittiBe'a  ililtory.    '         •     -  '^    r 
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first  piiU«9bt4  by  Aft.  Jo^^ph  GiaavU  '&>  Lpfido^n  \^ 
i6B9^  ID  8vo,  under  the  title  of  ^'  A  Piacpur^^  of  Trn^b/* 
icii  a  Yolume  entitled  **  Two  cbpi^e  and  iisefol  Tre^ti^es ; 
tbe  one  Lux  OrientaKs :  or  a|i  inquiry  into  tbe  opin^n  qf 
tb«  Eastern  sagl^  conq^rning  tbiS  pif^^pxiste^ce  of  sopls: 
being  a  k^y  to  unlock  tbe  grap^  ipyateries.  of  Proyid^nc^ 
in  xelatioo  to  man's  sin.  and  n\i$ary."  Tb^  otber,  *^  A  Cii^^ 
coarse  of  Trutb,  by  tbe  late  r^Y^read  Dr.  Rus^  lord  bishop 
of  Drooiore  in  Irelaud.  Wi|b  ^apipi(^io99  on  tbf  ni  both.^* 
The  annotations  are  sapppsed  ^0  be  lyri^ti^n  by  Pr.  Henry 
More,  to  whose  school  CH*.  Rutu  Stppearf  ti>  h^ye  belong^. 
'  On  tbe  restoration^  biabop  J^rgitiy  Taylor,  foreseeing  tbe 
vecancy  in  the  d«anery  of  Connor  iv  Ireland}  SQnf  to  Camr 
bridge  for  some  learned  and.  ingenious  ooiap,  wbo  might  b^ 
fit  for  that  dignity.  The  cbDiic^  f^ll  upon  Dr.  I^^u^t,  wbicj^ 
corresponding  wuh  th^  great  ioc)iu^tiop  b^  bsd  lo  be  con* 
versaot  with  that  etoinenjb  preW^  be  gladly  a^^c^p^^d  pf  it^ 
b>a<itenad  to  Ireland,  and  lan49d  ^t  DubUn  about  A^gv^ 
1661*  He  was  recei?ed  with  gres;t  ki^du^s^  and  t§^f/^% 
by  bishop  Taylor,  and  preierr^  %o  tbe  d^nery  of  Con^iqf 
fs  soon  as  it  was  vpidy  wiiicb  w^  sl^ortly  after,  i^pd  in  {Q6^ 
to  tbe  roctory  of  tbie  isUnd  ol  M^g^  in  the  sasne  dipces^. 
Upon  the  bishop's  deAtb»  August  \$.^  \661^  he  presicbed  bl9 
fiuieral  sermon,  which  imas  prii^t^d.  Tbe  bUbpppcs  were 
worn  difirided ;  Dr.  Spyle»  deaii  ojf  Co.isk^  w^as  non^ins^ted 
bishop  o£  Down  and  Cpnnpar»  and  Dr.  Rust,  bifbop  of  Pror 
more,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  d^atbv  wbi^b  was  oc« 
eassDoed  by  o  fever  in  D^.  167Q.  He  ws^  intoned  in  tbe 
eboir  oi  the  catb^ral  of  Dromore  in  a  vault  made  for  bif 
psedec^osor  bishop  Taylor,  whoa^  bod^  was  deposited  tb^re^ 
Mr«  Glanvil,  who  was  very  particuUrly  acquainted  ^itb 
biflaf  tella  us,  ^'  thot  be  was  a  man  of  a  clea^r  m^ind,  f,  deep 
judgment,  and  searching  wit,  greatly  learned  in  all  the  best 
sQxtaof  knowledge,  old  and  o^w,  a  tb9^gbtfi)l  and  diligent 
h^fuicec,  of  a  free  understanding  and  vast  capacity,  joined 
f»th  aiogoUr  modesty  and  unusual  avt^ctrAess  of  te|nper> 
whieh  Made  him  the  darling  of  all  that  kneyr  bv^-  He  was 
«  person  of  great  pijety  ajad  generosity,  a  W^rty  lover  of 
God  and  man,  an  excellent  pceacber,  a  wise  gpyernpiTy  f^ 
pcofouad  philosophec,  a  close  re^o;ser>  and  ab^ive  s^U,  ^ 
Ibae  and  ^exemplary  Cbsialian.  ]n  short,  b^i^aai  one^  whp 
bad  all  the  qnaliA^atioas  of  a  pximitiv^e.  bi^tipp,^  a^d  J9.f  a;i 
extraordinary  maii.^'  Dr.  Rust's  other  works  were,^  '^  A 
Letter  of  Resolutioa  coaeemiog  Origenf  and  the  chief  of 
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bis  optnic^s/^  Lond.  1661,  4to;  two  sermons,  oiieat4;b# 
'funeral  of  the  earl  of  Mbunt-Alexanderi  the*  other  on  tht 
death  of  bishop' Tayloe;  and  <*  Remains/'  pablished  by 
Henry  Hally well,' Lond.  1686,  4to.  * 
'    RUTXjtERS  (John),  Hn  able  critic  and  negociator,  was 
borti>of  an  an\:ient  family  at  Dordi^echt  or  Dort^  Aug.  28, 
1589.   '\i^  received  a  pait  of  his  early  education  at  boBie^ 
and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  instructions  of  Gerard 
Vossius.  In  1605  he  was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
tinder  Baudius^  with  whom  be  also  ref^ided^  Scaliger,  and 
•Heinsius.     After  remaining  here  six  years,  he  travelled  in 
1611  into  France,  resided  two  years  at  Paris,  and  took  the 
degree  of  licentiate  in  law  at  Orleans;  less  from  iocJioa-^ 
tion  than  to  please  his  parents.     He  returned  to  Dort,  Sep^ 
tember  13,  1613,  the  day  after  his  mother  died,  and  soon 
after  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  but  remaining  averse  to  this  profession,  and  ancer-' 
tain  what  to  adopt  in  its  place,  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
who  had  been  desired  by  his  royal  master  to  send  him  a 
person  from  Holland  qualified  for  the  post  of  counseilor, 
proposed  it  to  Rutgers,  and  he  having  accepted  the  oSeti 
they  departed  for  Stockholm  in  May  16144     Findings  oii 
their  arrival,  that  the  king  was  in  Livonia,  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Muscovy,  they  took  that  route,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Nerva,  the  king  received  Rutgers  with  so  giMt 
kindness,  that  the  latter,  although  he  had  taken  thisjour* 
tiey  without  any  determined  purpose,  or  the  hopes  of  a 
fixed  settlement,  now  resolved  to  attach  himself  to  his  ma- 
jesty's service.     He  was  after  this  employed  three  times  aa 
envoy  from  that  prince  to  Holland  upon  very  impoftaat 
affairs,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfac* 
tion  of  his  majesty,  who  ennobled  him  in  1019.  He  visited 
Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  several   German  courts, 'in  the 
same  quality ;  and  lastly  he  resided  at  the  Hague,  as  mt* 
Ulster  from  Gustavus  to  that  republic,  where  be  died  Oec 
26,  1625,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty^six.     His  works  are^ 
1.  <^  Notse  in  Horatium,'*  added  to  an  edition  of  that  poet 
by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1613,  and  reprinted  in  1699  and 
1713.     2.  <<  Variarum  lectionum  libri  tres>  quibus  utriuSi* 
que  lingutB  scriptores,  qua  emendantor,  qua  illustrantur,'* 
Leyden,  1618.    This  is  justly  esteemed  as  a  very  learned 
work,  and)  What  was  not  so  common  then,  a 
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•peteioien  of  critkism.  3.  <<  Notee  in  Martialem/*  added 
to  Scriverius^s  excellent  and  scarce  edition  of  161 9,  12mo. 
4.  **'Spicilegiuni  in  Apuleium/'  printed  in  Elmenhorst'a 
edition  of  1621,  8vo.  5.  ^'  Emendationes  in  Q.  Curtium/' 
given  in  the  Ley  den  edition  of  162if,  12mo.  6.  <^  Poe* 
tnata/'  printed  with  Nicolas  Heinsius's  poems,  Lejden,  1 653, 
mnd  Afflst  1669,  8vo.  This  Heinsius,  the  son  of  Daniel 
Hetnsiosy  was  Rjitgers's  nephew.  7.  ^*  Lectiones  Venu- 
since/'  added  to  Peter  Burman's  Horace,  16!>9,  12aio. 
8,  ^'VitaJani  Rutgersii/*  &c.  written  by  himself,  and  pub- 
Uftbed  by  another  nephew,  William  Goes,  Ley  den,  1646, 
4to,  of  14  pages,  but  republished  with  his  poems,  and  else* 
s  where*  Rutgers  bequeathed  bis  library  to  Daniel  Uein* 
sins,  bis  bxotber-in-law,  who  printed  a  catalogue  of  it 
in  1630.^ 

.  RUTHERFORD  (John),  a  learned  physician,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  was 
the  son  of  the  rev.,  Rutherford,  minister  of  Yarrow, 

in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  Scotland,  and  was  born  Aug.  1, 
1695.  '  He  received  his  school-education  at  Selkirk,  where 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe'he  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  the  knowledge  pf  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  In 
170S,  pr  1710,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  after  the  regular  course  of  classical  studies,  mathe- 
matics,  and  natOral  philosophy,  engaged  himself  as  appren^ 
iice  to  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbit,  at  that  time  an  eminent 
•uFgeqn,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1716,  when  he  went 
ta  London.*  There  be  attended  some  of  the  hospitals,  and 
|fae- lectures  read  on  anatomy  by  Dr.  Douglas,  on  surgery 
by  Andr6,  and  on  materia  medica  by  Strotber.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Leyden,  which,  from  the  lectures  of  Boer- 
baave,  was  th^n  the  most  celebrated  medical  school  in 
Europe.  In  1719,  be  went  to  France,  and  about  the  end 
of  July  of  that  year  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  the  university  of  Rbeims.  He  passed  the  rollowing  win- 
ter in  Paris,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Wioslow's  private  de- 
monstrations io  anatomy,  and  in  1720  returned  to  Britain. 
.  In  1721,.  h^  settled  as  a  physician  at  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  afterwards  Drs.  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  Plummer,  and 
Inaes,  purchased  a  laboratofry,  where  they  prepared  com* 
ftmad  medicines,  an  art  then  little  known  in  Scotland ; 
bttt,  having  higher  views  than  the  mere  profiu  of  such  a 
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speculation,  they  demonitrated,  as  fiir  as  they  «rere  th^H 
known,  the  operations  of  chemistry,  to  a  numerous  au* 
dience:  and  soon  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  their  old 
roaster  Boerbaave,  they  extended  their  lectures  to  other 
branches  of  physic.  In  1735,  they  were  appointed  joint 
professors  in  the  university :  where,  we  believe,  each,  for 
Some  time,  read  lectures  in  every  department'  of  medical 
science,  anatomy  excepted,  and  carried  forward  their 
classes  in  rotation.  The  anatomical  lectures  were  read  by 
the  elder  Monro, '  who  had  been  settled  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore them  in  Edinburgh.  But  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Innest 
a  particular  branch  of  medical  science  was  allotted  to.  each 
of  the  other  three  professors.  Dr.  Plummer  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica,  Diw  Sinclair  of 
the  institutes  of  phvsic,  and  Dr.  Rutherford  of  the  prae^ 
tice ;  and  thus  they  bad  the  honour  to  establish  the  raedi* 
cal  school  of  Edinburgh.  The  lectures  on  the  institutei 
and  practice  of  physic  were  then,  and  for  many  yeartf 
afterwards,  delivered  in  Latin,  of  which  Dr.  Rutherford 
liad  a  great  command^  and  talked  the  language  mor^ 
fluently  than  that  of  bis  country.  This  practice,  we  believe^ 
was  afterwards  discontinued  by  the  succetsors  of  these 
founders ;  but  Dr.  Rutherford  lectured  iti  Latin  as  long  as 
he  filled  the  practical  chair. 

About  174^,  he  introduced  a  very  great  improvement  ifif 
the  course  lof  medical  eduoation.  Sensible  that  abstract 
lessons  on  the  symptoms  and  the  mode  of  treating  varioua 
diseases,  of  wiiicfa  the  student  knew  little  bat  the  names^ 
could  scarcely  be  of  any  benefit,  be  bad  for  sooie  tiaM 
encouraged  bis  pupils  to  bring  patients  to  him  on  Satur^^ 
day,  when  he  inquired  into  the  nature  of  theiir  diseases^ 
and  prescribed  for  them  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  Tliis 
gave  rise  to  a  course  of  clinical  lectures,  the  utility  of 
which  was  so  obvious,  t^at  it  was  enaoiedy  by  a  decree  of 
Che  senate  of  the  university,  that  no  man  should  be  ail« 
Aitted  to  an  examination  for  his  doctor's  degree^  who  had 
not  attended  those  lectures,  to  which  an  ^exeeUent  hoa^ 
jyital,  then  lately  erected,  gave  the  professors  evaiy  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  ample  jostice.  He  resigned^bis  professor* 
ship  in  1 76  J,  after  having  taught  medicine  in  diflifiseat'de-* 
partments  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  imas  saoceededl 
by  Dr.  Jdhn  Gregory.  Dr.  Rutlverferd  livedo  after  tbispe« 
riod,  highly  respected  by  many  eminent  physicians  who  ba4 
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been  his  pupils,  till  1779,  when  he  died  at  Edinburgh^  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  ^ 

RUTHERFORTH  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  philosopher 
Mid  divine,  the  son  of  the  rev.  Thon^as  Rutherforth,  rector 
of  Pap  worth  Everard,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  made  targe  collections  for  an  history  of  that  county; 
was  bom  October  13^  1713.  He  was  entered  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  about  1725,  and  took  his  degrees  of 
A.  B.  1729,  and  A.  M.  1733.  He  was  then  chosen  fellow. 
and  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1740.  Two  years 
^fter  -he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
1745,  on  being  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  took  his 
doctor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  royal 
bi^aess  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  church,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  rector  of  Barrow  in  Suffolk,  of  Shenfield  in 
Essex,  and  of  Bairley  in  Hertfordshire,  and  arcbdeacoti  of 
Essex*  He  communicated  to  the  Gentlemiin^s  Society  at 
Spalding  a  curious  correction  of  Plutarch^s  description  of 
the  instrument  used  to' renew  the  vestal  tire,  as  relating  to 
die  triangle  with  which  the  instrument  was  formed.  It  was 
ttotbing  bnt  a  concave  speculum,  whose  principal  focui 
whi^  collected  the  rays  is  not  in  the  centre  of  concavity,' 
but  at  the  distance  of  half  a  diameter  from  its  surface  :  but 
some  of  the  ancients  thought  otherwise,  as  appears  froni 
Prop.  31  of  Euclid's  *^  Catoptrics;"  and,  though  this  piece 
has  been  thought  spurious,  and  this  error  a  proof  of  it,  the 
sophist-  and  Plutarch  might  easily  know  as  little  of  mathe- 
ipatics*  He  published  ^  An  Essay  on  the  nature  and  obli- 
gatibosof  Virtue,"  1744,  8vo,  which  Mr.  Maurice  John- 
•on,  of  Spalding,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  caUs  ^*  an  use- 
fill,  ingenious,  and  learned  piece,  wherein  the  noble  au- 
thor of  the  Characteristics,  and  all  other  authors  ancient  and 
modem,  are,  as  to  their  notions  and  dogmata^  duly,  can- 
didly, and  in  a  gentleman-like  manner,  considered,  and 
fully,  to  my  satisAtction,  answered  as  becomes  a  Christian 
divine*  If  you  have  not  yet  read  that  amiable  work,  I  must 
(notwithstanding,  as  we  have  been  told  by  some,  whom  he 
anawers  in  his  Alth  and  last  chapters,  do  not  so  much  ap- 
prove it)  not  foHbear  recommending  it  to  your  perusal.'* 
'f  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge,'-  1747,  8vo.  ^  A 
Sgrstem  ^  Natural  Philosophy,  Cambridge,**  1748,  2  rois/ 
4to.     <<  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Middleton  in  -defence  of  bishop 
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Sherlock  on  Prophecy/*  1750,  8vo.  **  A  Discourse  on 
Miracles,''  1751,  8vo.  "  Institutes  of  Natural  Law,'*  1754, 
2  voU.  8vo.  «  A  Ch&rge  to  the  Clergy  of  Essex,'*  1753, 
4U>,  reprinted  with  three  others  in  1763,  8vo.  <<Two 
Letters  to  Dr.  Kennicott,"  1761  and  1762.  "  A  Vindica* 
tion  of  the  Right  of  Protestant  Churches  to  require  the 
Clergy  to  subscribe  to  an  established  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Doctrines,  in  a  Charge  delivered  at  a  Visitation,  July 
1766,"  Cambridge,  1766,  8vo.  A  second,  the  same  year« 
*^  A  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Blackburn,"  1767,  8vo,  on  the 
same  subject.  He  died  Oct.  5,  1771,  aged  fifty-nme, 
having  married  a  sister  of  the  late  sir  Anthony  Thbttiaa 
Abdy,  hart  of  Albins,  in  Essex,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  survived  him.  Dr.  Rutherforth  was  interred 
in  the  church  at  Barley,  where,  on  his  monument,  it  is 
«aid,  that  ^*  he  was  no  less  eminent  for  his  piety  and  inte- 
grity  than  his  extensive  learning ;  and  filled  every  public 
station  in  which  he  was  placed  with  general  approbation. 
In  private  life,  bis  behaviour  was  truly  amiable.  He  was 
esteemed,  beloved,  and  honoured  by  his  family  and  friends ; 
and  his  death  was  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  ever  heard 
of  his  welUdeserved  character."' 

RUTILIUS  (NuMATiAMUs),  a  Latin  poet,  who  was  ad* 
vanced  to  high  employmenu  at  the  Roman  court,  was  a 
military  tribune,  and  about  414  A.  D.  was  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  in  order  to  succour  bis  native  country,  then  over-ran 
by  the  Visigoths,  took  a  journey  to  Gaul,  of  which  he  wrote 
a  description  in  elegiac  verse.  It  consisted  of  two  books, 
of  which  the  latter  is  lost.  The  work  gives  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  writer,  as  a  Pagan,  though  it  has  b^a 
greatly  censured  by  Christian  writers,  on  account  of  some 
remarks  he  makes  on  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the  Chris* 
tians.  This  **  Itinerarium"  was  discovered  in  1494  at  a 
monastery,  and  has  been  several  times  printed.  Hie  best 
editions  are  those  of  1 582  and  1687*  It  is  inserted  in  Bur- 
manors  ^*  Poets^  Minores,"  and  in  Mattaire*s  **  Corpus  Poe* 
Unim."* 

RUTTY  (John),  a  medical  observer  and  writer  of  very 
considerable  learning,  wbs  born  in  Ireland,  most  probably 
at  Dublin,  Dec.  26,  1698.  His  parents  appear  to  hkve 
belonged  to  ^he  people  called  Quakers,  and  were,  as  be 
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tells  U9,  among '' the  more  refined  professors*'. of  that  re- 
ligion. In  his  eleventh  year,  be  was  sent  *^  to  a  seminary 
of  the  like/'  which,  he  says,  was  a  school  not  only  of 
learning,  but  religion.  Two  years  after  be  was  removed 
to  a  school  where  there  **  was  far  less  religion,'*  and  from 
this  to  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  ^*  at  various  mixed 
schools,'  and  among  aliens,^*  In  his  twentieth  year  he  was 
again  placed  in  a  family  of  friends;  and  such  were  the  re« 
ligibus  impressions  of  his  youth,  that  he  seems  at  various 
times  to  have  considered  the  acquisition  of  human  learning 
as  a  crime.  He  pursued  it,  however,  and  began  a  course 
of  medical  studies  in  Ireland,  which  he  continued  in  Lon- 
don,  and  finished  in  Holland,  probably  at  Leyden,  then 
the  chief  medical  school  in  Europe.  Even  here  he  cannq^ 
help  telling  us,  that  ^'  the  object  was  all  nature  and  phy- 
sic, no  grace.'*  In  1723,  having  returned  to  his  native 
country,  he  began  practice,  in  what  place  he  does  not 
mention,  but  in  the  following  year  he  **  was  transplanted 
to  Dublin  by  a  singular  providence,"  and  attained  much 
reputation.  Soon  after,  he  began  a  scheine  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Materia  Medica,  in  which  he  persevered  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  which  produced  a  work  whicU 
we  shall  shortly  notice. 

In  1733,  he  began  his  '<  History  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Jthe  people  oalled  Quakers  in  Ireland,  from  1653  tp 
1750,"  which  was  printed  at  Dublin  in  1751,  4to,  It  was 
peculiar  to  Dr.  Rutty  that  all  his  publications  were  the  re^ 
,  suit  of  careful  industry  and  observation  long  continued.  Of 
this  work,  not  having  seen  it,  or  any  account  of  it,  we  are 
unable  to  speak  with  precision.  He  tells  us,  however,  that 
he  did  not  undertake  it  for  reward,  but  from  zeal,  *^  and  a 
cordial  love  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  discipline  among 
them,  extended  not  to  a  few  external  particulars  only,  as 
dross  and  address,  but  also  to  the  inordinate  pursuit  of 
riches,  to  lukewarmness,  and  to  profaneness,  and  all  imr 
morality."  In  1737,  he  published  an  '^  £ssay  on  Women's 
preaching*,"  with  a  rebuke  to  false  prophets,  who  had 
long  given  him  offence:  some  censure,  he  adds,  ensued 
from  this.     From  1740^  to  1745,  be  was  engaged  on  the 

*  If  tbit  WM  agamit  femate  preach-  tome  of  iia  ^utl  r^atoncn,  renders  them 

iof  f  F>r.  Rntty  afterwarJt  cbaoged  hia  fiir  better  tpeakers,  and  fitter  inrtrof 

mind,  for  in  hif  Diary  for  1768,    he  menu  for  %  sapenor  power  to  aoin|atf 

aayt  ihat  *<  Tbe  natural  volubility  of  and  direci ;  a  mystery  of  grace  disco- 

Ihe  te«,  beyond  all  compariiion  tupe-  vered,  and  amply  display^  to  public 

rior  in  e8ect,to  wbat  it  dsliverad  by  -  view  in  vur  locifty  alone!'* 
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Natural  History  of  the  county  of  Dubllb.**  Tfai^^  how* 
ever,  was  not  published  until  1772.  He  tells  iis,  that  nov^ 
**  he  was  led  a  long  dance  ou  birds,  fishes,  and  fossils,  and 
In  compotations  for  information,  and  was  greatly  hurt  in  his 
Spirit nais  by  this  means/'  &c.  In  truth,  these  compota* 
tions  appear  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  to  have 
been  an  almost  constant  so.urce  of  uneasiness,  and  self-con« 
demnation.  In  every  page  of  his  "  Spiritual  Diaryj'l  he 
laments  over  his  doses  of  whiskey  and  the  ill-humour  they 
jproduced,  although  his  friends  assure  us  that,  both  as  to 
temper  and  temperance,  his  conduct  was  rather  exemplary 
than  blameable.  Yet  he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  magnify- 
ing the  least  infirmities  into  crimes,  and  this  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  volumes  which  he  filled  with  his  Diary. 

The  first  publication  by  which  he  was  known,  in  his  pro« 
fessional  character,  in  this  country,  was  a  very  elaborate 
work,  entitled,  ^*  A  Methodical  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Wa- 
ters, comprehending  the  most  celebrated  Medicinal  waters, 
both  cold  and  hot,  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Ger- 
many,   and  Italy,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  world, 
Vherein  their  several  impregnating  minerals  being  previ- 
ously described,  and  their  characteristics  investigated,  each 
water  is  reduced  to  its  proper  genus ;  and  besides  the  parti* 
cular  analysis,  the  virtues,  uses,  and  abuses  of  the  water 
iltre  described,  in  a  method  entirely  new.    Interspersed  with 
tables,  tending  to  throw  a  light  upon  this  intricate  subject; 
and  abstracts  of  the  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of 
minen^l  waters;  and  the  accounts  dispersed  in  the  acts  of 
most  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe,  are  collected  and 
properly  digested,'*   1756,  4to.     In  the  preface  be  informs 
lis  that  his  original  intention  was  only  to  do  justice  to  hit 
own  country,  by  giving  a  history  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
Ireland,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  considerable,  both 
in  number  and  variety,  as  those  of  any  part  of  Europe  c£ 
equal  extent ;  but  this  inquiry  obliging  bim  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  Irish  waters,  and  those  of  other 
countries,  he  extended  his  plan  at  last  to  a  general  history  of 
mineral  waters.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  unfortu- 
nate for  the  reputation  of  the  Work,  by  obliging  him  to  give 
accounts,  at  second  hand,  of  many  mineral  waters,  parti- 
cularly some  remarkable  ones  in  England,  which  be  had 
no  opporttmity  of  examining  and  analyzing;  and  hence 
there  are  many  inaccuracies  in  a  work,  otherwise  valuable, 
and  evidently  the.  result  of  much  study  and  extensive 
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iiiqairy.  Dr,  Rutty  informs  us  that  this  work  engaged  him 
in  a  controversy  for  three  years.  With  this  we  are  unac- 
quainted, having  seen  only  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  by  one 
Lucas,  an  apothecary,  and  of  some  note  as  a  mob-patriot^ 
but  which  was  spoken  of  in  the  literary  journals  of  the  day 
wit-h  the  contempt  which  it  appears  to  have  amply  deserved^ 
and  could  scarcely  have  been  worthy  of  Dr.  Rutty^s  notice. 

Dr.  Rutty's  next  publication,  in  1770,  was  <^  A  Chrofio- 
logical  History  of  the  Weather  and  Seasons,  and  of  the 
prevailing  diseases  in  Dublin  :  with  their  various  periods, 
successions,  and  revolutions,  during  the  space  of  forty 
yelirs.  With  a  comparative  view  of  the  difference  of  the 
Irish  climate  and  diseases,  and  those  of  England  and  other 
countries,"  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  **  An  Essay  towards 
a  Natural  History  of  the  County  of  Dublin,"  1772,  2  vols. 
8vo.  This  work,  we  have  seen,  he  bad  begun  ip  174Q. 
It  was  now  published  in  consequence  of  the  institution  of 
the  **  Physico-historical  Society"  of  Dublin,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  procure  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  every 
county  in  the  kingdom.  Those  of  Waterford,  Cork,  and 
Kerry,  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Smitb>  and  that  of  tbe 
county  of  Down  by  another  band,  and  Dr.  Rutty  under* 
took  that  of  Dublin,  which  he  executed,  if  inamanoar 
less  pleasing  than  Mr.  Smith,  to  tbe  general  reader,  was 
not  less  interesting  to  meet  of  science. 

Dr.  Rutty  died  April  27,  1775 ;  and  after  his  death  were 
published  ^*  Observations  on  tbe  London  and  Edinburgh 
Dispensatories^  with  an  account  of  the  various  subjects  of 
tbe  Materia  Medica,  not  contained  in  either  of  those  works,** 
1776,  12mo^  In  this  Dr.  Rutty  contends,  but  with  no 
great  force  of  argument,  or  proof  from  their  efficacy,  that 
several  medicines  were  improperly  omitted  in  the  above 
dispensatories.  **  Materia  Medica  Antiqua  et  Nova,  repur^ 
gata  et  illustrata;  sive  de  Medicamentorum  simplicium 
officinalium  facultatibus  tractatus,"  4to.  On  this  compif> 
Jation  he  had  bestowed  forty  years,  and  calls  it  '<  the  prio- 
cipal  work  of  his  life,"  but  it  has  not  acquired  the  same 
estimation  with  the  faculty.  Besides  being  unnecessarily 
prolix,  there  are  many  symptoms  of  credulity  in  the  efficacy 
of  certain  medicines,  which  does  no  honour  to  the  regular 
practitiooer.  The  last  of  this  author's  works  which  appear- 
ed, was  his  <<  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies,"  1776,  2 
vols.  8vo,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  those  books 
which  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  <<  Confessions.*' 
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It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  read  it  or  cbaracterise 
it  with  gravity,  being  a  series  of  pious  meditations  perpe* 
tually  interrupted  with  records  of  too  much  whiskey,  piggish 
or  swinish  eatings  and  ill  temper.  Had  his  friends  been 
*  left  to  their  own  judgment,  this  strange  farrago  had  never 

appeared ;  but  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  his  executors  were 
obliged  to  publish  it.  Nor,  after  all,  does  it  exhibit  a  real 
character  of  the  man  ;  who,  we  are  assured  by  his  friends 
(in  the  preface),  was  correct  and  temperate  in  bis  conduct 
and  mode  of  living,  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  a 
very  useful,  as  he  certainly  was  a  very  learned  physician.^ 

KUYSCH  (Freperic),  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  phy- 
'  sician,  was  born  at  the  Hague,  in   the  month  of  March 

1639,  where  his  father  was  commissary  of  the  States-gene* 
ral.  Being  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  he  devoted 
hinriself  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry, 
especially  to  the  practical  investigation  of  these  sciences, 
having  conceived  an  early  bias  to  the  profession  of  medi^ 
cine.  He  repaired  also  to  Franeker,  for  the  farther  pursuit 
of  his  studies ;  but  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Ley* 
den,  in  1664.  Even  during  bis  pupilage  at  Leyden,  he 
was  applied  to  by  Sylvius  and  Van  Home,  to  assist  them  in 
combating  the  vanity  of  Bilsius,  who  came  thither  to  ex- 
hibit his  boasted  method  of  preserving  dead  bodies. 

After  taking  his  degree,  Ruysch  returned  to  the  Hague, 

vrhere  he  married,  and  began   practice.     In  1665  he  pub« 

'  lished   his   treatise  on  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels, 

1  which  contained  the  result  of  his  inquiries  while  engaged 

in  the  dispute  with  Bilsius.  In  this  work  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  existence  of  valves  in  the  lymphatic  bad  been  no- 
ticed before;  but  he  claims  the  honour  of  having  first  det- 
monstrated  them,  and  taught  the  method  of  discoveriflf^ 
them.  This  ingenious  tract  immediately  procured  him  re- 
putation ;  and  he  was  invited  the  year  after  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy  at  Amsterdam  ;  at)  invitation  which  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  and  anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative,  hence- 
forth cfbnstituted  the  principal  object  of  his  hfe :  be  spared 
neither  time,  labour,  nor  expence,  for  the  attainment  of 
bis  purposes  ;  he  was  almost  continually  employed  in  dis* 
section,  and  not  only  examined  with  the  most  minute  ex- 
actness every  organ  of  the  human  body,  but  devised  means 
by  which  to  facilitate  the  detection  and  demonstration  of 

1  Spiritutl  Diarj  />affim.— Montlily  woA  Critical  Refiewf. 
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the  diflerent  parts,  and  to  preserve  and  exhibit  them  thus 
demonstrated.     If  be  were  not  the  discoverer,  of  the  use  of 
injections,  for  the  display  of  vascular  and  other  structure^ 
he  contributed,  together  with  the  suggestions  of  De  Graaf 
and  Swammerdam,  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  industry,  to 
introduce  that-important  practice  among  anatomists.     His 
cdllection  oF  injected  bodies  is  described,  indeed,  as  mar-> 
▼eltous ;  the  finest  tissue  of  capillary  vessels  being  filled 
with  the  coloured  fluids,  so  as  to  represent  the  freshness  of 
youths  and  to  imitate  steep  rather  than  death.    In  this  way 
he  had  preserved  foetuses  in  regular  gradation,  as  well  a» 
young  and  adult  subjects,  and  innumerably  animals  of  all 
sortSx and  countries.     His  museum,  indeed,  both  in  the  ex* 
tent,  variety,  and   arrangement  of  its  contents,   became 
ultimately  the  most  magnificent  that  any  private  individual 
had  ever  accumulated,  and  was  the  resort  of  visitors  of 
every  description ;   generafs,    ambassadors,    princes,  and 
even  kings,  were  happv  in  the  opportunity  of  examining  it. 
The  czar  Peter,  in  hn  journey  through  Holland  in  1698, 
frequently  dined  at  the  frugal  table  of  Ruysch,  in  order  tp 
spend  whole  days  in  his  cabinet;  and  in  1717,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Holland,  the  czar  purchased  it  of  htm  for  30,000 
florins,  and  sent  it  to  Petersburg.     The  indefatigable  ana- 
tomist immediately  commenced  the  labour  of  supplying  its 
place  by  a  new  collection. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  Ruysch  became  the 
author  of  some  discoveries,  which,  however,  were  not  all 
unknown  to  other  anatomists ;  for  his  fault  was  a  neglect  of 
reading,  and  therefore  he  sometimes  gave  as  new  what 
other  writers  had  described.  Among  other  parts  which  he 
investigated  minutely,  were  the  pulmonary  circulation  (itt 
which  he  claims  the  discovery  of  the  bronchial  artery y,  the 
structure  of  the  ear,  of  the  brain,  of  the  lymphatic  and 
glandular  system. 

Ruysch  was  appointed  professor  of  physic  in  1685,  a  post 
which  he  filled  with  honour  and  reputation  until  1728, 
when  he  unhappily  broke  his  thigh  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
He  was  also  nominated  superiiitendant  of  the  midwives  at 
Amsterdam,  in  the  exercise  of  which  office  he  introduced 
some  improvements.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  London,  and  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris^ 
having  succeeded  sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  latter  body  in 
1727.  In  the  same  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hia 
son,  Henry  Rviysch,  also  doctor  of  physic,  who,  like  biuv- 
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felf|  was  an  able  practitioner,  well  skilled  in  anftt0Oi3raQ4 
botany,  and  was  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  him 
in  bis  publications,  inventions,  and  experiments.  This 
loss  deprived  him  of  bis  best  assistance  in  completing  tbe 
Second  collection  of  rarities,  which  he  was  occupied  in 
making.  His  youngest  daughter,  however,  who  was  still 
unmarried,  and  had  been  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  bis  anatomical  experiments,  was  fully  qualified  to  assiai 
bim,  and  be  proceeded  with  his  new  museum,  recaioiQg 
his  general  health  until  tbe  commencement  of  17S1,  when 
be  was  carried  off  by  a  fever,  in  tbe  ninety*third  year  cf 
his  age. 

Ruysch  was  tbe  author  of  many  publications,  several  of 
which  were  controversial;  for  bis  want  of  readings  and 
consequent  differences  with  some  of  tbe  learned  of  his  pnn 
fession,  Jed, him  into  frequent  disputes.  It  becomes,  how<< 
ever,  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  titles  of  them  as  separately 
published,  since  the  whole  were  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1721,  under  tbe  title  of  ^^  Opera  omoia  Anatomico*Me- 
dico-Cbirnrgica,  and  again  in  1735,  5  vols.  4to,  which  is 
the  most  complete  edition.  His  son,  Henry  Ruysc^,  pob* 
iished  ^' Theatrnm  universale  omnium  animatium,"  17iSs 
2  vols.  fol.  * 

RUYSDAAL  (Jacob),  a  celebrated  landseape-painter 
of  Holland,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1636 ;  and,  though  it 
is  not  known  by  what  artist  be  was  instructed,  yet  it  is 
affirmed  that  some  of  his  productions,  when  be  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  surprised  tbe  best  painters.  Nature 
was  his  priucipal  instructor  as  well  as  his  guide;  for  he 
studied  her  incessantly.  The  trees,  skies,  waters,  and 
grounds,  of  which  his  subjects  were  composed,  were  all 
sketched  upon  tbe  spot,  just  as  they  allured  his  eye,  or 
delighted  his  imagination.  .His  general  subjects  were,  viewa 
of  tbe  banks  of  rivers  ;  hilly  ground,  with  natural  cascades; 
a  country,  interspersed  with  cottages  and  huts ;  solemn 
scenes  of  woods  and  groves^  with  roads  through  them ;  wind* 
mills  and  watermills ;  but  be  rarely  paint^  any  subject 
without  a  river,  brook,  or  pool  of  water,  which -he  ex* 
pressed  with  all  possible  truth  and  transparency.  He  like-« 
wise  particularly  excelled  io  representing  torrents,  and  im«> 
petuous  falls  of  water;  in  which  sul^ects  the  foam  on  one 
part,  and  the  pellucid  appearance  of  the  water  in  another^ 

*  Eloy  Diet.  Httt.  4e  jMeaec'toe.— Rees*s  Cyclopatata.—Nioeroii,  foU  XXXI. 
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w^e  desciribed  with  wooderful  force  and  grandeur*  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says  there  is  a  clearness  in  his  landscapes 
scarce  seen  in  those  of  any  other  painter.  Most  of  the  col* 
lections  in  England  are  adorned  with  some  of  the  works  of 
this  master.     He  died  in  1681,  aged  forty-five. 

He  had  a  brother,  Solomon  Ruysdaal,  who  was  born 
at  Haerlem  in  1616,  and  was  also  a  painter  of  Ian dscapes^ 
but  in  every  respect  far  inferior  to  Jacob.  The  best  com- 
mendation given  him  by  the  writers  on  this  subject  is,  that 
he  was  a  cold  imitator  of  Scboeft  and  Van  Goyen,  and 
altbotrgh  his  pictures  have  somewhat  that  is  plausible,  suf- 
ficient to  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  are  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  name  of  Ruysdaal,  yet,  to  persons  of  true 
judgment  and  taste,  they  are  in  no  great  estimation;  and 
the  eye  is  disgusted  with  too  predominant  a  tint  of  yellow, 
which  is  diffused  through  the  whole.  He  rendered  himself, 
however,  considerable,  by  having  discovered  the  art  of 
imitating  variegated  marbles  with. surprising  exactness;  and 
jie  gave  to  his  compositions  an  appearance  so  curiously  si- 
milar to  the  real  marble,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  dis- 
cern any  difference,  either  in  the  weight,  the  colour,  or  the 
lustre  of  the  polish.     He  died  in  1670.  ^ 

RUYTER  (Michael-Adrian  db),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Flushing  in  1607,  and  entered  into 
the  naval  service  of  his  country  very  early.  Much  of  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  ^pent  in  the  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  eight  voyages,  and 
two  ro  Brasil.  In  1641  he  was  sent  to  the  assistan9e  of  the 
Portuguese,  whq  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He 
afterwards  rendered  some  important  services  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast,  entering  the  road  of  Sallee  in  a  single  ship, 
although  five  Algerioe  corsairs  disputed  the  passage.  When 
war  broke  out,  in  1 652,  between  the  English  and  Dutch, 
Van  Tromp  hating  been  disgraced,  De  Ruyter  was  ap- 
poipted  to  the  command  of  a  separate  squadron,  for  the 
purpose  of  convoying  home  a  rich  fleet  of  merchantmen. 
He  fell  in  with  the  English  admiral  Ayscough,  with  whom 
he  had  an  engagement  off  Plymouth,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, which  lasted  two  days,  and  terminated  so  far  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Dutch,  that  he  brouabt  his  convoy  safe 
into  port.     In  the  following  October  De  Uuy ter  and  De 

>  ArgeoYill^  to!.  IIL— Pilkiogtot.— Strutt 
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Witte'hadI  an  action  with  Blake  and  Ay^ongb  on  ,tb<S 
Flemish  coast,  which  was  severely  contested ;  but  De  Ray« 
ter,  being  deserted  by  some  of  bis  captains,  foand  it  ad- 
visable to  retreat  to  his  own  coast,  the  loss  having  beea 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  -  Van  Tromp  was  now  restored 
to  the  chief  command,  and  De  Ruyter  had  a  squadron  un- 
der him  in  the  battle  ofDecember,  offFolkstone,  in  whi(^ 
Blake  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  Thames.  De 
Ruyter  likewise  distinguished  himself  in  the  terrible  battle 
of  three  days,  fought  in  February  1653,  between  Tromp 
and  Blake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Channel.  In  the  m<Tnth 
of  June,  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  engaged  Monk  and  Dean 
off  Nieuport ;  and  after*  a  battle  of  two  days,  in  which  the 
two  Dutch  admirals  successively  rescued  each  other  from 
imminent  danger,  the  Dutch  confessed  their  inferiority  by 
retiring  behind  th^ir  own  sand-banks,  where  having  received 
a  reinforcement,  they  were  enabled  to  attack  the  Engli^ 
under  Monk  and  Lawson,  near  Scheveling.  In  the  final 
battle  between  the  two  fleets  Tromp  was  killed,  and  De 
Ruyter  compelled  to  withdraw  his  shattered  ships  to  the 
Meuse.  After  the  peace,  which  was  concluded  the  follow- 
ing year,  De  Ruyter  was  sent  to  cruize  in  the  Mediterra- 
i^ean,  to  reinforce  Opdam ;  and  this  service  being  effected, 
he  returned  to  his  station,  and  put  an  end  to  the  predatory 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  French  privateers.  The  Dutch 
having  quarrelled  with  Portngi^,  De  Ruyter  exhibited  bis 
vigilance,  toking  several  Portuguese  ships  at  the  mouth  of 
the  1  agus,  and  made  several  prizes  from  the  Brazil  fleet, 
till  a  want  of  provisions  obliged  him  to  return  to  Holland, 
War  haying  recommenced  between  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
in  1658,  De  Ruyter,  who  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  as« 
sistance  of  the  latter,  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Fu- 
nen,  defeated  the  Swedes,  and  forced  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion  in  Nyborg,  whither  they  had  retired.  He 
then  wintered  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  of  Denmark 
ennobled  him  for  his  services.  In  1662  he  was  sent  with  a 
strong  squadron  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  Barbary  states, 
who  had  exercised  their  piracy  upon  the  Dutch  shipping, 
and  succeeded  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disputes  between  Charles  II. 
and  the  United  Provinces,  De  Ruyter  had  a  command  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  recovered  the  forts  which  bad 
been  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Knglisb,  and  made 
prizes  of  some  merchant  ships.     After  the  defeat  of  the 
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fleet  of  Opdam  by  the  duke  of  York  iti  1665,  De  Ruyter 
returned,  and  was  raised  to  the  raok  of  lieutenant-admiral* 
general  of  the  Dutch  navy.  The  first  service  of  De  Ruyter 
was  to  convoy  home  a  Beet  of  merchantmea ;  and  in  June 
1666,  the  great  fleets  of  the  two  maritime  powers  met  in 
the  Downs;  the  Dutch  commanded  by  De  Ruyter  and 
Tromp,  the  Enghtfh  by  prince  Rupert,  and  Monk,  now 
the  duke  of  Albemarle.  -  In  the  three  days'  fight  which  en« 
sued,  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage,  though  the  valour  of 
the  English  rendered  the  contest  very  severe  ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  (be  English,  who  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers, 
withdrew  to  their  harbours. 

.    In  the  following  August  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince 
Rupert  fell  in,  near  the  coast  of  Essex,  with  De  Ruyter 
and  Tromp,  and  in  the  ensuing  action,  Tromp,  eagerly 
pursuing  a  defeated  division  of  the  English  fleet,  left  De 
Ruyter  alone  to  contend  with  the  main  body  of  the  eneftiy, 
who,  after  a  long  and  inost  severe  contest,  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  exclaiming,  how  wretched  be  was  that  not  one 
bullet  of  so  many  thousands  Would  free  him  from  the  dis- 
grace.   The  year  1667  was  memorable  for  the  disgrace 
which  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  incurred  by^  the  triumphant 
entrance  of  the  Dutch  into  the  Thames.     Negociations  for 
peace  had  been  carrying  on  at  Breda,  which  l3e  Witte  had 
•protracted,  while  be  hastened  the  naval  preparations ;  which 
being  completed,  the  Dutch  fleet  appeared  ih  the  Thames, 
under  the  command  of  De. Ruyter,  and  took  Sheemess,  and 
burnt  several  English  men  of  war.    The. peace  which  soon 
followed  gave  some  repose  to  De  Ruyter,*  till  thealliance 
between  Charles  11.  and  Louis  XIV.  against '  the  Dutch, 
rendered  his  services  again  necessary.    In  June  1672,  with 
a  fleet  of  ninety-one  sail,  he  attacked  the  combined  fleets 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  York,  lord*  Sandwich,  and  count  d'Estrees,  in  Sole- 
-  bay ;  an  obstinate  engagement  took  place,  which  was  in 
•pme  measure  undecided,  as  night  parted  them,  but  De- 
Ruyter  kept  the  sea,  and  safely  convoyed  home  a  fleet  of 
nercbantmen.     In  1673  he  was  again  sent  to  sea*  with  a 
strong  fleet- in  quest  of  the  combing  English  and  French, 
who  were  on.  the  Dutch  coast.    Three  engagements  took 
place,  which  were  obstinatejy  fought,  but  bdtb   partiea 
claimed  the  victory.    De  Ruyter's  other  actions  against  th^ 
French  were  of  4ittle  comparattvie  importance,    lu  the  last, 
lioweveri  fought  near  Messina,  agtinst  the  French  fleet, 
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April  21,  1676,  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot^ 
and  died  a  week  after  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  deeply  re* 
gretted  by  bis  country*  He  was  interred  at  Amsterdam,  at 
the  public  expense,  and  a  superb  monument  erected  to  hi^ 
aaemory,  * 

RUZZANTE.     SeeBEOLCO. 

RYCKE  (Theodore  de),  a  learned  critic,  of  the  se- 
Tenteenth  century,  was  professor  of  history  at  Leyden. 
He  was  bom  in  1640,  and  after  studying,  probably  at  that 
university,  be  Tisited  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  wad 
evety  where  esteemed  for  bis  talents  and  address.  On  fats 
return  to  Holland  he  followed  tbe  profession  of  the  law  foi' 
some  time  at  the  Hague,  but  having  little  inclination  for 
either  the  study  or  practice  of  it,  he  accepted  the  profes* 
sorship  of  history  at  Leyden,  and  became  an  honour  to  tbe 
university.  His  lectures  were  much  crowded,  and  he  added 
to  the  reputation  they  procured  him  by  his  publicalionsj 
particularly  bis  edition  of  Tacitus,  which  Dr.  Harwood 
pronounces  **  a  very  correct  and  excellent  one.''  Ft  con-* 
sista  of  2  vols.  12mo,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1687,  the  first 
containing  the  text  of  Tacitus,  the  sedond  Rycke*s  notes, 
which  are  very  valuable,  and  illustrate  many  passages  that 
had  escaped  the  notice  or  sagacity  of  his  predecessors.  He^ 
published  also  a  curious  dissertation  '^  De  primis  Italiae; 
colonis,  et  de  adventa  iEness  in  Italiam,''  the  subject  of 
which  was  to  refute  tb^  opinion  of  Bocbart,  who  maintained 
that  ^neas  bad  never  seen  Italy.  He  wrote  another  dis* 
flirtation  on  giants,  in  which  he  collected  all  that  had  been 
written  on  those  remarkable  beings ;  an  ^*  Oratia  de  Pa- 
Ungenesia  literarura  ia  terris  nostris,*^  published  b^  Krieg* 
bins,  at  Jena  in  1703;  and  published  some  other  criticaf 
works.  He  died  in  1690.'  Many  of  bis  letters  are  in  the 
|H>stbumous  works  of  Franciut;.  * 

RYER  (Andr'EW  bv),  sieur  de  Malesais,  a  native  of 
Marcigny,  in  M&conpis,  was  gentleman  m  ordhiary  of  the 
king*a  bedchamber,  and  kn^gfat  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  in 
the  17tli  century.  He  resided  a  lon^  time  at  Constan- 
tineple  in  his  majesty^s  service,  was  French  consul  in  Egypt, 
learAC  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  and  died  soon' 
after  his  return  to  France.*  His  works  are,  ^'  A  Turkish 
Oraminar/'  in  Latio,  Paris,  1630, 4to;  A  French  '^TVans-' 

«  Campbell'^  Livet  of  the  Ad9uralfl.-*4U«i'9  Cy^top^dla. 

^  Monri.— SazM  OAOinaftv  •  « 
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lation  of  the  Koran/'  1649,  ISmOy  reprinted  atAmster-, 
dam,  1770,  2  vols.  12mo,  but  this  work  is  not  esteemed, 
the  author  having  injudiciously  blended  the  reveries  of 
the  Mahometan  commentators  with  the  text  of  Mahomet ; 
A  French  translation  of  **  Gulistan,  or  the  empire  of 
the  Roses,''  writtea  by  8edi,  chief  of  tlie  Persian  poets, 
Paris,  1634,  8vo.  Gentius  has  translated  the  same  book 
into  Latin,  under  the  title  of  **  Rosarium  poedcum."  \ 

RYER  (Peter),  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  one 
of  the  forty  members  of  the  French  academy,  was  bom 
1605,  at  Paris,  and  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Ryer,  who  died 
about  1631,  and  has  left  some  **  Pastoral  Poems."  Peter 
Ryer  gained  some  reputation  by  bis  translations,  though 
they  were  not  exact,  his  urgent  engagements  with  the 
booksellers  preventing  him  from  reviewing  and  correcting 
them  properly.  He  obtained  the  place  of  king's  secretary 
in  1616,  but  having  married  imprudently,  sold  it  in  1653, 
was  afterwards  secretary  to  Csesar  duke  de  Veod6me» 
and  bad  a  brevet  of  historiographer  of  France,  wivh  a 
pension  firom  the  crawn.  He  died  November  6,  1659,  at 
Paris,  aged,  fifty-three,  leaving  French  translations  of  nu-* 
meeous  works.  Da  Ryer's  style  is  pure  and  smooth ;  be 
wrote  with  great  ease,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  and  could 
doobtlets  have  furnished  the  publick  with  very  excellent 
works,  had  not  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  family^ 
deprived  kim  of  leisure  to  polish  and  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. He  also  wrote  nineteen  tragedies,  among  whicii 
*<  Alcyon^e,"  **  Savl,"  and  <*  Scevole,'*  are  still  remem- 
bered.* 

RYLAND  (William  Wynne),  an  eminent  engraveri 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1732.  His  genius  for  the 
fine  arts  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and 
he  was  accordingly  placed  under  Ravenet*  At  the  expi«* 
ration  of  bis  engagement  be  was  patronized  by  bis  godfa* 
ther  sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  and  went  to  Paris,  where; 
for  five  years,  under  the  guidance  of  Boucher,  who  at  that 
time  led  the  fashion  in  art,  he  applied  with  great  assiduity 
to  the  4tudy  of  drawing,  but  did  not  neglect  to  improve 
himself  also  in  the  practical  part  of  engraving.  From  the 
designs  of  this  principal  mtsleader  of  the  taste  of  France, 
Ryland  engraved  several  plates,  of  which  the  principal  and 
probably  the  best  engraving  he  ever  performed^  is  rather 

>  G«ii.  Diet-^Dict.  HitC      >  Gem.  Dict.—Nicerot,  vol.  XXIl«-rl>ict..Hj^t,| 
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a  large  work,  of  which  the  subject  i^  ^'  Jupiter  ianS  Leda.^ 
In  this  he  has  displayed  great  power. as  an  engraver  in 
lines.  The  print  has  a  fine  transparent  tone ;  he  has  tern* 
pered  the  flimsy  touchiness  of  the  French  taste  with  a  por-^ 
lion  of  Ravenet's  solidity;  the  soft  firmness  of  flesh  is 
.ably  characterized  in  the  figure  of  Leda,  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  swan,  and  various  textures  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects/are  rendered  with  much  feeling  and  judicious  subser- 
viency to  the  principal  parts.  Such  other  proofs  did  be 
give  of  his  abilities,  as  to  obtain  an  honorary  gold  medal, 
which  entitled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  acadeviy  in 
-Rome,  which  he  afterwards  did  with  great  success.  :  From 
Boucher,  however,  he  acquired  a  false  taste»  which  di-^ 
verted  his  taleuts  from,  the  mark  at  which  be  was  evidently 
and  successfully  aiming  when  be  produced  bis  ><  Jupiter 
and  Leda ;"  and  this  error  was  heightened  by.  the  fashion  of 
stippling  which  he  learned  in  France,  and  introduced,  with 
his  own  modifications,  into  England.  Ryland  employed 
stippling,  so  as  rather  to  imitate  such  drawings  as  are 
stumped  than  such  as  are  batched  with  chalk,  by  which 
means  he  softened  down  all  energy  of  style,  and  has  left 
posterity  to  regret  the  voluntary  emasculation  of  the  pow- 
ers he  had  manifested  in  his  **  Jupiter  and  Leda.*'    • 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he,  however,  en* 
graved  in  lines  a  portrait  of  the  queen,  after  Coates,  and 
that  portrait  of  his  majesty,  after  Allan  Ramsay,  which 
Strange,  from  a  misundeirstanding,  either  wjth  the  earl  of 
Bute  or  Ramsay,  had  declined,  but  ttiey  possess  neither  the 
vigour  nor  taste  of  his  **  Jupiter  and  Leda.'*  From  this  time 
he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  and  received  an 
annual  salary. 

.  His  subsequent  engravings,  in  the  chalk  manner,  are 
chiefly  after  Angelica  Kauffman,  and.  consist  of  four  half- 
sheet  circles,  of  which  the  subjects  are,  **  Juno  obtaining 
the  Cestus  of  Venus,'*  "  A  Sacrifice  to  Pan,"  "  Cupid 
bound,"  and  **  Cupid  asleep  V  '^  Queen  Eleanor -sucking 
the  poison  from  the  wounded  Edward  I."  (an  excellent 
engraving  of  the  kind) ;  ^*  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey  solicitii^ 
the  restoration  of  her  Lands;"  <^  Maria,"  from  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Journey,  and  *^  Patience,"  both  upright  ovals; 
also  '<  King  John  ratifying  Magna  Cbarta."  The  last  plate 
being  left,  by  Ryland's  unfortunate  death,  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  afterwards  completed  by  Bartolozzi.  This  arr 
list  also  engraved  in  lines,  **  Aniiochus  and  Stratouice,^* 
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from  Pietip  d^  Corlonm'  and  *<  The  first  lojtenxi^w  betwe^a 
Edj^.ana  Elfrida,''^  from  Angelica  Kanffman^  both  large 

Eylaj^d'a  engrs^yings  in  the.  novel  mannei^  were^  for.  the. 
mo»t  part,  printed  in  redj.  and  this  manner  of  engraving 
loon  obtained  the  name  of  *^  the  red  chalk  mai^i^»''  and« 
waa  run  after  with  avidityj>y  the. public.  Withsojmuc^h 
hee^ljess.  anxiety  waa  itpursued,  that  people  ne.ver  stopped 
to  coBsider  whether  eyen.  red  ch^k  or  f tumped  di^Awingik 
then^elvefl,  of  which  these  prints  were  prpfessj^  ioH^iticins^, 
were  so  good  repre^n^tionii  of  naUire|:ortaflF<9'd§id'a  miians! 
SQ.b^ppy  and^licieRt  of  transfusiqg  tb^.fioul.  of  psdiiMogi; 
as  the  art  which  previously  existed  of  engravingiaJin^a^. 
and  which,  was  then  exercised  in  bigh  perfeoti^a  hy  JBaf->T 
tolo2^  $trang^  Yivaires^  and  Wooll.e^  ^  it  waa  enough  th^i^ 
it  was  new  and  red  v  Ryland  and  novelty  led  the  way^  and: 
fesbioQ  and  the  priutsellers  followed.  f  . 

The  end  of  ]^yl^nd.wa$  awful«  In  17839  som^  temporary* 
embamisf  n^ei^.  led  him  to  the  crim^  of  forgery,  for  which, 
be -was  ^^i^ecuted  in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year.f 

RYMER  (Thomas))  an  antiquary  and  critic^,  .was  born- in 
tneNorth  of  England,  and  educated  fkt  tbegrfiipmuvschpol  of. 
Northallerton,  whence  he  waq  admitted  a. scholar  at  Sidney 
college,  Cambridge.  On  quitting- th<^  quivetipity,  he  bec^upe 
a  member  of  Gray*s-inn ;  and  in. 1691?  suoceoded  Mt^trShad- 
well  as  historiographer  to  king  William  lU..  ^e  rendered 
himself  known  first  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  .by  his  prpducr 
tion  of/^  Edgar,"  :a  trag^dy»  in  167S»  wbi«Jii.:exc{i(ed  litttef 
apprpbiuion  or  inquiry  until  he  became  theauibor-  of  ^^  A> 
View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  age,V  which  occasioned, 
those  admirable  remarks  by  Dryden,  preserved  in  the^re-* 
face  to  Air.  Colman^s  edition  of  <^  fiei^umont  and  Fletcher," 
and  since  by  Dr.;  Johnson  iu  bis  ^^  Life  of  Dryde^n,"  Ry^ 
mer  was  a  man  of  considerable .  learning,  and  a  lover  of 
poetry ;  but  had  few  requisites  for  the.  character  of  a  critic  $ 
and  was  indeed  almost  totally  disqualified  for  it,  by  want,  of 
candour 3  and  the  liberties  he  took  with  Shakspeare>'in  bis 
**  View  of  the  Tri&gedies  of  the  last  ape,"  dritw  upon  him  thq 
severity  4>f  ev^ry  admirer  of  (hat  poet.  His  own  talents  for 
dramatic  poetry  were  e;|tremely  inferior  to  thgse  of  th<i 
persons  whose  writings  he  has  with  so  much  rigour,  at-* 

1  strati's  Diet.— Life  of  Byland,  1783, 8Vo.^Kees*f  Cydopsdla^  ikxU  Engliak 
BBfmYiog. 
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tacked,  as  ap|>ean  Tery  evidently  by  his  tragedy  of  Ed-* 
gar.**  B\it,  although  we  cannot  subscribe  either  to  his  fame* 
or  his  judgment  as  a  poet  or  critic,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
be  was  a  very  nseful  compiler  of  records,  and  bis  **  Foedera^ 
will  ever  entitle  his  memory  to  respect.     While  collecting' 
this  great  work,  he  employed  himself,  like  a  royal  historio- 
grapher, as  one  of  his  biographers  says,  in  detecting  the 
falsehood,  and  ascertaining  the  truth  of  history.     In  17D2, 
he  published  bis  first  letter  to  bishop  Nicolson,  in  which' 
he  endeavours  to  free  king  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  beyond 
all  dispute,    from  the  imputation  of  bastardy.     He  soon' 
after  published  his  second  letter  to  bishop  Nicolson,  **  cori«^ 
taining  an  historical  deduction  of  the  alliances  betweien* 
France  and  Scotland;  whereby  the  pretended  old  Id&gue 
with  Charlemagne  is  disproved,  and  the  true  old  league  is' 
ascertained.**  ' 

It.was  in  king  William's  councils  that  it  was  first  deter* 
mined  to  print,  by  authority,  the  public  conventions  of 
Great  Britain  with  other  powers  3  and  Mr.  Rymer  bfeing  se-* 
lected  as  the  editor,  a  warrant,  empovi^ering  him  to  search 
the  public  repositories  for  this  great  design,  was  granted 
Aug.  26,  1693.  Mr.  Rymer  then  undertook  the  work,  which 
he  entitled  ^'Fcedera;**  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
1704,  and  in  1707,  Mr.  Robert  Sanderson  was  appointed' 
his  assistant,  the  warrant  being  renewed  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Rymer  Uyed  to  publish  fifteen  folio  volumes  of  this 
work;  and  from  his  collections  a  sixteenth  was  published 
by  Sanderson,  who,  by  a  warrant  dated  Feb.  1 5, 1 7 1 7,  was 
continued  the  sole  conductor  of  this  laborious  undertaking,  ■ 
and  completed  it  in  twenty  volumes,  the  last  of  which  ap« 
peared  in  1795.  This  Sanderson,  who  was  uslier  of  the 
court  of  chancery^  clerk  of  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  and 
fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  died  Dec.  S5,*1741. 

Mr.  Rymer  died  Dec.  14,  1713,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Cletfient  Danes.  Some  specimens  of 
his  poetry  are  preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Nichols's 
<'  Select  CoUecdbn  of  Miscellany  Poems,*'  1780.  After 
his  death  was  published,  in  1714,  a  small  treatise  by  him 
**  Of  the  antiquity,  power,  and  decay  of  Parliaments;** 
and  in  the  same  year,  <<  Some  translations  from- Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  poets,  with  other  verses  and  songs,  never 
before  printed,**  which,  not  being  sufficient  to  make  a  vo- 
lume in  12mo^  were  published  in  a  collection  called  ^^  Cu^* 
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rimni  Amusemento)  by  a  gentlemaa  of  Pembroke-hall  in 
Cambridge." 

As  biartoriographer,  the  ^^Foedera"  were  not  the  only 
labours  of  Rymer.  He  T^ft  on  unpublished  collection^  re^ 
lating  to  the  government  and  history  of  England,  from 
11  IS  to  1698,  in  fifty -eight  volumes,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  *'  Foedera'*  was  abridged  by  Rapin  in  Freneh  • 
in  Le  Clerc*s  *^  Bibliotheque,"«and  a  translation  of  it  pub* 
lished  in  English  by  Stephen  Whatley,  in  173 1, 4  vols.  8vo. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  an  edition  of  the  whole  of  the 
original  was  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  1749,  in  10  very  large 
volumes,  folio.^ 

RYSBRACH  (John  Michael),  a  very  eminent  sculp- 
tor, was  born  in  1694,  at  Antwerp.  His  father  was  a  land- 
scape-painter, and  had  been  in  England,  but  quitted  it  with 
Largilliere,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  married,  and  re- 
turning to  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  died  in  the  latter  in  1726, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  Michael,  his  son,  arrived  here  in 
1720,  and  after  modelling  some  small  figures  in  clay,  to 
show  his  skill,  succeeded  so  well  in  a  bust  of  the  earl,  of 
Nottingham,  that  he  began  to  be  employed  on  large  works, 
particularly  monuments^  in  which  his  art  and  mdustry  save 
general  satisfaction.  His  models  were  thoroughly  studied, 
and  ably  executed ;  and  as  a  sculptor  capable  of  furnishing 
statues  was  now  found,  our  taste  in  monuments  improved, 
which  till  Rysbracb's  time  had  depended  more  on  masonry 
and  marbles  than  statuary,  on  which  he  taught  the  age  to 
depend  for  its  best  ornaments  ;  and  although  he  is  too  fond 
of  pyramids  for  back-grounds,  his  figures  are  well  dis- 
posed, simple  and  great.  •    - 

Among  bis  works  may  be  enumerated,  the  monuments 
of  sir  Isaac-  Newton  and  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  and  the  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  king 
William  at  Bristol,  in  1733,  for  which  he  received  1800/.; 
a  {;reat  many  busts,  and  most  of  them  very  like,  as  of  Pope, 
Gibbs,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Ar- 
gyie,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  lord  Bolingbroke, 
Wootton,  Ben  Jonson,  Buller,  Milton,  Cromwell,  and 
himself;  the  statues  of  George  L  and  II.  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change; the  beads  in  the  hermitage  at  Richmond,  and 
those  of  the  English- worthies  at  Stowe. 

1  Nichols's  Poems  aod  Bowyer. — Chalmers's  Collection  of  Treaties.— Ificol.. 
«m'«  Hist.  Libra ry.-^Censura  Literaria*  vol.  I.— Matone*»  Dryden,  vol.  IL 
p.  301. — ^Ayicoogh'i  Catalogue.  « 
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The  competition  of  Scheemaker  and  Roubiliac  hurt  tfad 
business,  if  not  the  reputation  of  Rysbracb,  for  some  time>> 
and  induced  him  to  produce  his  three  statues  of  Palladio, 
Inigojonesy   and  Fiamiugo,  and  at  last  his  chel  d^ceuvr^,. 
his  Hercules;  an   exquisite  summary  of  .his  koowledge^i 
skill,  and  judgment.     This  atbleuc. statue,  for  which  be 
borrowed  the  head  of  the  Faroesian .  god,  was/ compiled 
from  various  parts  and  limbs  of  seven  or  eight -of  tbestroiigr' 
est  and  best  made  men  in  Lpndon,  chieQy  the  bruiser^  audi 
boxers  of  the  the^i  flourishing  amphitheatre  for  boxitigi  the 
sculptor  selecting  tb^  parts  wt^ich  were .  the  most  truly  * 
formed  in  each.     The  arms  were  Broughton*s,  the.breasts 
a  celebrated  coachmarrs,  a  bruiser,  and  the  legs  were  those 
of  Ellis  the  painter,  a  great  frequenter  of  that  gymnasium.; 
As  the  games  of  that  Olympic  academy  frequently  termi-^ 
nated  at  the  gallows,  it  was.  soon  after  suppressed  by  act  of 
parliament;  so  that  in  reaHty  Hysbrach's  Hercules  is  \ho 
monument  of  those  gladiators.     It  was  purchased,  by  Mr. 
Hoare,  and  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  noble  temple. 
at  Stourhead,  that  beautiful  asfiem1>lage  of  art,  taste,  and. 
landscapes. 

Mr.  Rysbr^b,  who  had  by  no.  means  raised  a  fortune 
equal  to  his  deserts,  before  his  death  uiade  a  public  sale 
of  his  remaining  works  and  models,  to  which  be  added  a 
large  collection  of  his  own  historic  drawings,,  conceived  and, 
executed  in  the  true .  taste  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 
Another  sale  followed  his  death,  which  happened  Jan.  8,. 
1 770.  He  had  two  brothers,  Peter  Andreas,  and  G.  Rys- 
.  brach,  who  painted  fish,  dead  fowls,  and  landscape,  with 
considerable  merit,  particularly  the  elder,  who  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1690,  and  4icd  in  England  of  a  consumption. in 
1743.  He  must  be  distinguished. from  another  landscape 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  a  native  of  Antwerp.' 

RYVES  (Bruno),  related  to  sir  Thomas  Ryves,  meo-- 
tioned  in  the  next  article,  a  loyal  .divine  and.  celebrated 
preacher,  was  born  in  Dor^etsbir^,  and  educated  at  New 
college,  Oxford)  of  wbtich  h^  became  one  of  the  clerk&in 
16iO,  and  was  afterwards,  in  1616,  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Magdalen  college.  Having  taken  his  degrees 
in  arts,  he  attained  great  reputation  as  a  preacher».aod  wasi 
made  vicar  of  Stan  well,  in  Middlesex,  rector  of  St.  Mar- 

>  WalpoIe*5  Aaecdotcf. 
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tin^s  Vintryi  \n  London,  chaplain  to  king  Charles  I.  and 
in  1639,  doctor  in  divinity.  When  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  he  was  sequestered  and  plundered.  At  the  restoration 
of  king  Charles  II.  he  had  the  deanry  of  Windsor  conferred 
on  him,  with  the  rectory  of  Acton,  in  Middlesex,  and  was 
teade  Secretary  to  thegirter.  He  died  July  13,  1677.  His 
workfl(  are,  "  Mercurius  Rnsticns  j  or^  the  Country's  Com^ 
plaint^  recountin^y  the  sad  events  of  this  unparalleled  War," 
&c.  These  Mercuries  begin  August  22,  1642.  **  Mercu- 
rius Rnsticus,  the  2d  part,  giving  an  account  of  Sacrileges 
in  and  upon  Cathedrals,"  &c.  When  the  war  was  ended^ 
all  these  Mercuries  were  reprinted  in  8vo,  in  1646  and 
1647  'with  an  addition  of  the  papers  following:  1.  **A 
general  Bill  of  Mortality  of  the  Clergy  of  London,  &c.  or 
a  brief  Martyrology  and  Catal6gtie  of  the  learned  and'rieli- 
gious  Ministers  of  the  City  of  London,  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned, plundered,'* '&c.  2.  ^*  QuereU  C&ntabrigiensris ; 
or,  a  Remonstrance  by  way  of  Apology  for  the  banished 
Meml)ers  of  the  flourishing  University  or  Cambridge.**  3". 
**  Micro-Chfonicon ;  or,  a  brief  Chronology  of  the  Tiriae 
and  Place  of  the  Battles,  Sieges,  Conflicts,  and  other  re- 
markable passages,  which  have  happened  betwixt  his  Ma« 
jesty  and  the  Parliiment,"  &c.  4.  "  A  Catalogue  of  all, 
or  most  part  of  the  Lords,  Ktoights,  Commanders,  iEind 
Persons  of  Quality,  slain  of  executed  by  Law  Martial,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  hiinatural  War  to  March  25,  1647.*' 
'And  here  we  may  obseWe,  that  the  edition  of  1^47  has 
more  in  it  than  that  of  1646.  Dr.  Ryves  has  likewise  printied 
several  occasional  sermons,  ieind  is  said  to  have  assisted  in 
the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible.* 

RY  VES  (sir  Thomas),  son  of  John  Ryves  of  Damery 
Court,  or,  as  Fuller  says,  of  Little  Langton,  in  Dorset- 
shire, was  born  in  the  latter  end  of  the'XVIth  century, 
and  was  educated  at  Winchester-school,  whence  he  was 
admitted  of  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1596,  became  fellow 
in  1598,  and  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
commenced  doctor  in  that  faculty  in  1610  He  was  a  ce* 
lebrated  civilian  in  doctors*  commons  and  the  court  of  ad^ 
mirahy,  and  when  he  had  established  his  f^ime  in  England, 
was,  in  1618,  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  masters  in  chan* 
eery,  and  judge  of  the  faculties  and  prerogative  court  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  held  in  equal  esteem  for  his  know- 

.-4  Ath.  Oi.  fol.  II.-^Walkirr*0  Sufferiugt. 
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ledge  in  the  laws.  Upon  king  Charles  I.  coming  to  the 
crown,  he  was  made  his  advocate,  and  knighted :  and, 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  very  firm  to  the  royal. 
cause,  and  although  advanced  in  life,  engaged  in  several 
battles,  and  received  several  wounds  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, He  was  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  king  at  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Sir  Thomas  Ryves  was  not 
only  a  very  eminent  civilian,  and  a  good  common  lawyer, 
'  but  likewise  very  accomplished  in  polue  learning;  and, 
particularly,  wrote  in  Latin  with  unusual  delicacy  and  cor- 
rectness. He  died  in  1651,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Clement 
Danes,  near  Temple  Bar,  London.  His  works  ar^,  1. 
"  The  Vicar's  Plea;  or,  a  competency  of  Means  due  to 
Vicars  out  of  the  several  parishes,  notwithstanding  tlieir 
impropriations."  This  book  is  written  with  a  great  deal  of 
learning  and  strength  of  argument-  2.  '*  Regiminis  An- 
glicani  in  Hibernia  Defensio,  adversus  Analecien,  lib.  3," 
London,  16249  4to.  This  was  the  answer  to  a  book  called 
*'  Analedta  Sacra,"  supposed  to  be  written  by  Da\id  Rotb, 
titular  bishop  of  Ossory,  a  good  antiquary,  according  to 
Usher,  but  a  bigoted  Roman  catholic,  if  the  author  of  this 
work.  Sir  Thomas  Ryves's  object  is,  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  government  as  far  as  respects  the  Honaaa 
catholics,  and  his  book  includes  much  curious  information 
respecting  the  state  of  opinions  at  that  time.  3.  '^  Impe- 
ratoris  Justiniani  defensio  adversus  Alemannum,"  Lond. 
1626,  12mo.  Alemalini  had  taken  great  liberties  with  tbe 
character  of  Justinian  in  bis  edition  of  Procopius,  which 
Qur  civilian  thought  it  bia  duty  to  censure.  4.  '<  Historia 
Navalis,"  Lond.  1629,  12mo,  enlarged  afterwards  into  two 
publications,  *^  Historian  Navalis  antiquse  libri  quatuor,'* 
ibid.  1633,  8vo,  and  <*  Histbrise  Navalis  medise  libri  tres^^' 
ibid.  1640,  8vo.' 

1  Ath.  Ox.  rol.  H.— ?a1l«»r*t  Wortbiet.— Harris*^  editioD  of  W«ra.T*Uiher's 
Life  and  Letters. — Coote's  Catalogae  of  Civilian*. 
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